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PREFACE. 


Tae Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee’s complete report 
* ‘together with evidence collected by the committee is being published in 
ngethree volumes, of which Volume I is the report prepared by the com- 
mittee under the title Banking and Credit in Burma, while the present 
volume contains the replies to the principal questionnaire of the com- 
mittee which is reproduced in Volume II together with various statistics 
and other matter supplementing Volume I. As the replies in the present 
volume are not generally intelligible without the questionnaire for which 
they were given, this volume is not being sold apart from Volume II. 


*@#ach chapter of the questionnaire being divided into groups of 
closely related questions, the replies have been divided correspondingly, 
so that all replies to each group are collected together. Some passages 
of a.géneral nature, which were included in some replies and were not 
associated with a particular group of questions have been collected into 
Chapter XIV at the end of this volume. Otherwise the chapters and 
sections of this volume’ correspond to the chapters and sections of the 
questiognaire. The whole of the replies on any subject will be found 
collected together in the.sections relating to the questions which concern 
it. It. should. be abserved that in the questionnaire a fresh series of 
numbers wa$ begtn in each chapter; there was’ thus a break in the 
numbering at the end of each chapter. 


3. The formation of district committees and their sub-committees has 
been dagoribed in the first chapter of Volume I. As the reports of sub- 
committeés and individual members were generally embodied in those 
of the district committees, they are not generally distinguished here ; 
but in afew cases separate reports were submitted and are separately 
reprdduced accordingly. In some cases also, where opinion in the 
district committee was divided, the conflicting views are separately 
reproduced here. Some deputy commissioners wrote the district reply 
with the aid of the district committee (and its sub-committees) as a 
body of advisers ; in some districts the deputy commissioner joined with 
the committee in preparing the reply ; in others again the district com- 
mittee prepared the reply independently and: the deputy commissioner 
wrote comments- In some districts different methods were followed for 
different parts of the questionnaire. Precise information as to the course 
.pursued in each district was not available to the provincial committee ; 


consequently, while remarks definitely shown in the district replies as 


iv PREFACE, 


personal remarks of the deputy commissioner have been described af * 
such in this volume, all other replies from district committees have been* ” 
given under the district's name without attempting to discriminate. 
Internal evidence however often indicates how the reply was prepared. 


4. Questions 54 to 61 were on a special footing because deputy com- 
missioners were asked to deal with them personally. Here too there 
was difference of practice. Some relied upon reports of Land-Records 
or other officers ; some associated the district committee with them- 
selves in preparing the replies. 


: 5. A uniform serial order of the witnesses has been preserved 

throughout in presenting the evidence of each section ; this order is, 
shown by the classified list of witnesses at the end of this volume. 
Replies by deputy commissioners, including reports of subordinates 
submitted by them, are printed immediately after the replies of the 
respective district committee. The comments of divisional commis- 
sioners upon replies from districts in their divisions precede the replies 
from all those, districts. ~ 
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I—REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


CHAPTER I,—AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
(INCLUDING MARKETING), 


Section 1—Purposes of Loans. 


Akyab District. 


(d) }Yes. 


(g) 
(4) Very rare in this district. 
(i) Very rare. 


2. The sale of land, gold and cattle. 
Sandoway District, 


(db) Yes. 
_ () Not ordinarily. 
(a) 


(e) No. : 
(g) Not for funerals, but do to replace cattle suddenly dying. 
(h) No. 


() No. : ; 
2. No money is commonly obtained otherwise than by borrowing, 


1 ta : 
() 

Yea, 

(e) No, except in a year when the market price of paddy is so 

abnormally low as to induce the cultivators to keep their stock with | 

them longer than usual with the hope of obtaining higher prices 


later in the season. Even in such cases, borrowing is resorted to’ only 
for payment of land revenue, but never for rent or capitation-tax. 


Pegu Disivict, 


'O. 
(g) Yes. 
(A) No. 
() No. 


Pegu District.) . . : (2) 


(f) Itis a fairly common practice for the cultivators of this district 
to take loans whenever they are involved in litigation. - 
2. Borrowing is the only means by which money is commonly 
obtained by the cultivators of the Pegu*District for the purposes in- 
dicated in (a), (b), (c), (2), fe), (g) and G) above. ; 


2 Tharrawaddy Distrid. 

1. (a) to (@) Yes. 

(c) & (f) No. 

(g) Yes. 

-(h) No. 

(i) No. 

(j) For speculating in paddy. 
2. No. 


Hauthawaddy District. 


1. (a) Most of the poor cultivators do so. 

(5) Most of the cultivators do so. 

(c) Very few. 

(d) A very few ‘borrow to buy land and build houses and not for 

other purposes. 
(e) About one-third of the poor cultivators borrow to pay rent 
« ane, to pay land revenue, none borrow to pay capitation-tax. 
No. 


(g) Only the poorest borrow for funerals, and some of the poor 
cultivators borrow for replacement of cattle. 
(h) No. 
(i) No. 
{) Some borrow for litigation. 
2. Money is commonly obtained by selling articles of property. 


Insein District, 


L at Yes, owing to a general tradition of thriftlessness. 
Yes. 

(c) Yes, for the same reasons as in (a). 

(2) Yes. 

(e) Yes, especially in a bad year when agricultura] toans are 
used to pay capitation-tax, fishery instalments, rents, etc. 

( He Gs Yes, for shinbyus and marriages. 

£ 

th) Nov or very rarely as village education is ie The wealthier 
Delta cultivator and headman who sends his sons to Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools is probably chronically in debt during the period of their 
‘education. 

(i) Noor very rarely. These are bought-on the hire-purchase 

“system or in times of local prosperity, e.g. after harvest. 

(j)-My impression is that there is a rooted objection throughout 
the district to paying any debt or due of whatever kind in cash and that 
wherever possible borrowing is resorted to. Most fines in criminal 
cases are borrowed, and the ordinary motor-car driver of the cultivating 
classes, if fined in court, usually “ borrows " the money from his 
owner and works off his debt later on. 


oa 


(3) 


‘2, The pawnshops are the usual resort of nelson who cannot 
borrow on a deed or a promise. At certain seasons of the year these 
do a roaring trade. There are no accurate statistics available to show 
what percentage of the Insein District populace has heen charged with 
gr suspected of murder, theft, housebreaking, cheating, embezzlement, 
dacoity or cattle theft, but the number of families whose financial resour- 
ces must have been swelled from time to time by resort to these devices 


' on accountof debts is enormous (at least 15 per cent of the population). 


To the young village bachelor pyanfe (cattle ransom and dacoity) is quite 
a normal means of paying his debts or obtaining money for Juxuries such 
as bo-pannat (European shoes), wrist watches or electric torches. Even 
the very young used to “ raise the wind " in Hengzada in 1924 on a fairly 
large scale by running bagus pyanfe cases against their own parents. 


Prome Distuict. 


1, (a) Yes (current expenditure being taken to include expenses of 
cultivation, including seed and food). 
6 


(c) bree 

(d) ; 

fe) No. 

(f) No. 

(g) Yes. 

(h) No. 

(') No. 

(/) Money is borrowed sometimes for litigation, but this is not 


a very common practice. 
2. Not known, 


1. @ 
{d) 
(cd) 

(a) (i) to buy land—Yes. 

(ii) To make permanent improvements. Yes, so far as land- 
lords are concerned. No tenants undertake permanent improvements 


as the tenure is insecure. 
iii) To obtain permanent equipment which cpnfers earning 


Myaungmya District, - 


_ power very rarely. A beginning has been made by a few landlords. 


{iv) To build houses--not common ; but occasionally money 
borrowed for other purposes may be converted to this use. 
{e) (i) To pay rent—No. Rent is paid out of the crop. 
(ii) To pay land revenue—the landlords oftea borrow for this 
purpose. 
(iii) To pay capitation-tax—Yes. 
Yes. 


2) Yes. 
{aA) No. 
{) Money is not borrowed specially for this purpose ; but occa-, 
sionally borrowed ‘money is used to buy hixuries. 
: (A Money is sometimes borrowed in order to indulge in gam- 
bone though some other pretext must be given in. order to get a loan. 
2. By the sale of land or other ebagec ll = as jewellery. This is 
resorted to only when loans cannot be raised. 


‘ 


(4) 


Maubin District. 


Gy) Payment of pressing debts. 
2. By sale of jewellery and other moveable property. 


Thaton District, 
. (a) to (kh) amd (f) Yes. (i) No 
No. 


Ne 


Thaton District (Pa-an Sub-Committee). 


1. (a) 

at 

(d) Very seldom. 

le) Yes. 

(f) For shinbyus and ahlus, 

{g) Yes. 

(hk) No. 

(i) No. 

() Yes, for magisterial fines. 
2. No. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-Committee). 


Tavoy District, 


-° 1. It is common practice for cultivators in the Tavoy District to’ 
borrow for. the following purposes {a), (6), () and (g). 
2. By forward sale which is locally known as mobe-saba at a certain; 
rate of their crops usually done after the paddy has been sown and i 
the months of July and August—delivery to be made at harvest time 
- which is a risky transaction. 


(5) 
Mergui District. 
1. (a) 
6) byes 
(c) 


(ad) Not common. 
(ce) Yes. 
N 


8 0. 
2) No. 
(4) No. 
(i) No. 
(Gj) Nil. 
2. Nil. 


Toungoo District. 
1. (a) 

(b) > Yes. 

(co) 

a Yes, to buy land to a small extent, not for other objects. 

¢) Yes. 

(fA No, but some cultivators do borrow for these objects some- 
times. 

(g) Yes. 

(hk) No. Most of the boys receive their education free from 
Monastic Schools. Some boys and girls attend Vernacular Schools. 
Their expenses are not large. 

(i) No. : 

(j) Law suits, i.e, expenses for cases, civil, criminal and revenue. 

2. No money is obtained otherwise than by borrowing, 


Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo. 


2, Money is sometimes obtained, for the purposes detailed i in ques- 
tion 1, by the sale of land, jewellery or other immovable property. 


Thayelmyo District, 


(c) Yes, generally. 
ae ha Yes, only to buy land and to make itiprovements. 
¢) 
) Yes, for shinbyu only. 
2) Yes, 
(h) No. 


2. Some tenants get “Mokye" from landlords, i.e. loan without 
a to be returned at the next harvest or when the land is surren- 
ered. . 


Mandalay District. 


1.The common ‘practice is for cultivators to borrow for the 
purposes nientioned in (a), (3), (c). (d), (ce), (M. &) and (4). The latter 
very little. 

2. By part sale of property and forward sale of produce. 


(6) 


‘Meiktila District. 


1. (a) Yes to some extent. 
(6) and (c) Yes. 
(d) No. 
(e) Yes. 
(f) 1 to some extent for Shinbyu and marriage only. 
es. 
(hk) and (4) No. 
(i) To meet expenses in civil suits and criminal cases. 
2. Sometimes by selling cattle or land. 


. 
Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


A reference is invited to paragraphs 36 to 41 of the Shwebo Revision 
Settlement Operations, 1918-23, pages 164 to 167 of the Second Settle- 
ment of the Katha District and Original Settlement of parts of Katha, 
Tigyaing and Thabeitkyin Townships, 1923-26, pages 128 to 133 of the 
Report on the First Revision Settlement in the Mingin Township and 
Original Settlement in the Kalewa and Kalemyo Townships, 1926-28, and 
pages 49 and 86 to 89 of Settlement Operations in the cadastrally 
surveyed portion of the Myitkyina District, 1926-28. 

These are the four most recent settlement operations in the Sagaing 
Division. 

There is, in my opinion, undoubtedly a rise in the standard of living 
especially in the neighbourhood of towns and an increasing tendency to 
spend money on luxuries. with the result that agriculturists tend to live 
ahead of their income. 

2. Much of the money required fos siinbyx, marriage and fansial 
expenses is obtained by subscriptions from friends and relatives. 


Myithyina District. 


1 For the reasons given in sub-paragraphs (a) to (g', it is the 
common practice for cultivators to borrow. They do not borrow for 
Purposes given in sub-paragraphs (4) to (/). 

2. By sale of cattle. ° 


Sagaing District. 


1. (a) Yes—with the majority of cuitivators. 
b) Yes. 
(c) Yes : more so in years following heavy cattle mortality. 
(d) Yes, to a smalt extent. 
{c} Yes, to a smalt extent to pay rent and thathameda in years of. 
crop failure. Land revenue is generally paid by the landlords. 
(f) Yes, to a small extent. 
eae Yes, generally when there are no savings. 
ul oO. 
(i) Bessel nil. 
(i) To defray litigation expenses. 
2. None, 


(2) 


Katha District. 


Money is borrowed for all purposes mentioned except those in 
(d), ‘i and (i) ; (a) is the mast common cause. 
% 2. The usual method is making forward sales of the crop growing on 
ie land. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntha Sub-Committee), 
1. (a) Yes. About 90 per cent. of the cultivators have to borrow 
money to meet current expenditure in ordinary otal 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, the loans received from Government to. buy cattle are 
not sufficient to meet the requirements, as loans granted to persons 
amar is not such as to cover the expenses incurred in purchases. 

(d) No, . 

(ce) No, 

(f)} No. Only when cultivatars.obtain. maney by the sale: of theig 
paddy, they perform shinbyu, earboring, mazriage,. ahlus, etc. They 
do not borrow money for these purposes in advance, but when the 
borrow exceeds the money they havein theis possession, they 

jorrow 


(g) Yes 
to No. Most of the children. yet their primary education it 
Monastic Schools. 
(1) No. Only when they have money in hand they gn in fox 
expensive luxuries. 
G) Nil. 
2. By subscription generally collected in cases of shinbys ceremony 
and funerals only. 


Deputy’Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 
1. (a) No 
(b) to 4d) Yes. 
(ce) Yes, but only in exceptional cases, the cultivators resort to 
borrowing for such, 
(f) Yes. Only well-to-do cultivators who are sure of repaying the 
loans regen borrow for such purposes. 
ig 
(h) and rf) No. 
2. By timber, bamboo and cane cutting ‘These occupations are 
peculiar to this district only. 


er Adiwninistrator of Government Estates, Burma, 
. da 


= (o) 


{f) To pay off old debts and to pay the expenses of Court suits, 
Civil and Criminal. 


(8 ) 


Assistant Director of -Agriculture, Southern Cixcle. 


1. (a) Yes. It is the usual practice nowadays. About 75 per cent. 
of the cultivators take loans for this purpose. 
(b) Yes, About 90 per cent. of the cultivators take loans. 
(c) Not ordinarily except in a bad year, following a cattle 
epidemic. 
(©) and (f) Not ordinarily. 
(g) Yes. For sudden unexpected occasions. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Arakan Circle. 
t.(a) | 

8 tyes, 

(d) Generally cultivators take loans, to make permanent improve- 
ments, but seldom to buy land. It is not the practice in this locality to 
purchase permanent equipment which confers earning power or to 
borrow for house building. 

; (ec) No. But in special cases a loan may be taken to pay land 
revenue and rent. 

A Sometimes loans are taken to meet expenses in connection 
with ‘Shinbyu’ and marriage ceremonies, but not often. It would 
appear that :loans are never taken for ‘ahlus’ of various kinds or to 
defray the expense of journeys to famous pagodas. 

(g) It is only ‘in very rare and exceptional cases that loans are 
taken to replace cattle which die suddenly, or funeral expenses. 

No. 

(i) No. Occasionally some take loans to buy gold ornaments for 

the family. 
() None. 7 
2. Not commonly obtained otherwise than by borrowing. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 


1. (a) 
(b) ¢ Yes. 
(c) 
(4) (i) to buy land—yYes. 

(ii) to make permanent improvements—Yes, so far as land- 
lords are concerned. No tenants undertake permanent improvements 
as the tenure is insecure. 

(iii) to obtain permanent equipment which confers earning 
power—very rarely. A beginning has been made by a few landlords. 

(v) to build houses—not common ; but occasionally money 
borrowed for other purposes may be converted to this use. 

(e) (i) to pay rent—No. Rent is paid out of the crop. 

(ii) to pay land revenue—the landlords often borrow for this 

purpose. F 
(iii) to pay capitation-tax—Yes. 


(gh bre 
th) 


(9) 


(i) Money is not borrowed specially for this purpose ; but occa- 
sionally borrowed money is used to buy luxuries. 
-  (j) Money is sometimes borrowed in order to indulge in gam- 
bling, though some other pretext must be given in order to get a loan. 
2. By the sale of land or other property such as jewellery. 
This is resorted to only when loans cannot be raised. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle.” 


1, (a) Toa certain extent, yes. 
(b) Yes. 
(c) Yes. . 
({d) Yes, with the exception of houses. 
1 (e) No. Land rent is a fixed portion of the crop and is paid in 
kind. 
) No. 
) Yes. 
(h) No. 
(f) No. 
2. So far as I am aware money is not obtained for any of the above 
purposes otherwise than by borrowing. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and 
Myook (Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Ranget. 


1. (a) Yes, 
{b) Yes ; on more extensive scale. 
{c) Yes. 
(a) No; only in exceptional cases. 

* fe) No; only in some cases where they cannot be met out of 
agricultural income. 

(f) No; only in very rare cases. 
(g) Yes. 


(h) No. 
() No. 
.. W) Nil 
“2. Where the answers to sub-questions in question I are in the 
negative money is obtained from their own income. 


Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina, 


1 (a) to (g) Yes. 
2. None. 


Karen National Association. 

1, It is the common practice for cultivators in Burma to borrow for 
the purposes indicated in fa), (b), (c), fd), (e), (A, (g) and (4), and some 
in (1) regarding mirrors, fine clothes and for extravagances of children. 

() Borrowing rice or paddy to tide over the usual period of 
hardship between the months of June and October. 

2. Money is sometimes obtained without borrowing by selling certain 
amount of the crop before harvest at a price fixed at the time of the sale 


® The replies given have particular application to the “ va“ land areas of the dry 
sone. 
t Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé Districts. 


" Karen National Assocn.] “(10 ) 


without reference to the price which happens to be current after harvest. 
In such. cases buyers usually take into consideration the lenyth of time 
they have to wait for the harvest, and the risk if harvest is poor or fails 
altogether. . : 

It may not be out of place here to mention that the poor often resort 
to unlawful means to. obtain. money, if they can no. longer borrow or sell 
to maintain their families, 


Mr. P. S. Subbaiya. B.A., ALB. (Rangoon). 
1. (a)) 3 


(4) No. Not many are keen to educate their children. 
(i) Yes ; but ‘not to any large extent. 
() To spend in amusements and lotteries. 
2. By pawning jewels or other valuables. > 


Maung Maung Bya, C.LE. 
1. fa) to (Q Yes, generally true. 
() The common causes of indebtedness enumerated by Mr. 
H. F. Searle, I.C.S., on page 11 of his Settlement Report, 1922.23, as 
noted by Mr. C. F. Grant, M.A., L€.S., are as follows :— 
(1) Deficiency in publicity and certainty in the programme of 
work to be carried out by the irrigation Department. 
(2) Heavy revenue demand and elasticity of remission for 
partial failures. 5 : 
(3) Deficiency in the system of allocation of smoccupied land 
in opening out new areas. 
(4) Absence of any system of proper banking and finance. 
. (5) Deficiency of proper security for the capitalists. 
(6) Inexperience and lack of balance and foresight on the part 
of the cultivator. 
2. By forward sale of one's produce and one’s wages in kiad money 
can be obtained. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 
1. The common practice is for cultivators to borrow for the purposes 
mentioned in (a), (b), (c), (a), (e), (f), (g) and (A). 
Crop loans are usually taken for the purposes indicated in (a), (4), 


(0, (O-and (®. 


U Kyi * (Rangoon.) 


1, It is the common practice for cultivators of our locality to borrow 
money. There are two classes of cultivators. A majority of them are 
unable to meet current expenditure (in ordinary years) and also ia a 
year following a bad harvest. Many cultivators have to borrow moncy 
I a 


* This evidence has particular reference to the Insein. Ma-ubin and Hanthawaddy 
districts and was given in Burmese ; a translation is giver here. 
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for the purpose mentioned in item (c). Many cultivafors have also to 
borrow money for the purposes mentioned in item (¢). There are 
‘many cultivators who go. away elsewhere because they are unable to pay 
rent. As Burman Buddhists, the people perform the religious 
veremonies mentioned in item (f) when they have money. The 
cultivators have to borrow money for the occasions mentioned in. item 
({g). No loans are taken for the purpose. mentioned in item (i). 
Formerly, loans were taken to pay land revenue ; but no loans ase naw 
taken for this purpose. During the past two: or three years, it is the 
common practice in towns and villages to borrow money using all the: 
artifices at their command for the purpose of gambling in 36 animal game. 
They borrow money representing that the amount will be paid back in 
kind or in paddy. Some of the representations are true and some false. 
It is the practice of money-lenders to execute a new bone for the value 
of the produce in kind payable to them on. the old loan and also for the 
amount of the fresh loan advanced charging interest on the whole 
amount thus compounded. 


Mr, P.LL.N. Narayanan Chetiyar (Pyapon). 


by Yes: but money-lenders do not lend for purposes mentioned in 
te 
2. Not available otherwise than borrowing. 


Section 2—Crop Loans to Cultivators. 


Commissioner, Arakan Division, 


T doubt jf easier crop-loans. would lead to better crops. The 
Arakanese cultivator is very backward, owing to his isolated position, 
and neither hard-working nor thrifty, and easier money would probably 
lead mainly to more extravagance. 

The crops could be improved but in my opinion education in better 
methods of agriculture is the first requisite for this. 


Akyab District. 


3. For purposes mentioned from (1-a) to (t-g). 
4 (D (a) Two-thirds. 

(b) Very little. 

, (c) One-third, 

(2) Other purposes ; Chettiars, Hindus and Arakanese. Chettiars 
are numerous, Hindu shop-keepers, moderate ; and Arakanese, few. 
Very difficult to estimate. : 

(3) Very few. 

(4) All are not cultivators. Difticult to answer. 

(S) Onatted. z 

40) Arakanese money-lenders confine their loans to Arakanese 

nab ol as they find they are more honest than Chittagonians and 
indus, . 

EI a money-lenders do not give preference to any 

(8) Borrowers prefer to deal with Arukar money- 
they are not so land grabbing as the Indian naoarecining ciara 
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without reference to the price which happens to be current after harvest. 
In such cases buyers usually take into consideration the length of time 
they have to wait for the harvest, and the risk if harvest is poor or fails 
altogether. 


It may not be out of place here to mention that the poor often resort 
to unlawful means to obtain money, if they can no longer borrow or sell 
to maintain their families. 


Mr. P. S. Swbbaiva. B.A.. A.1-B. (Rangoon). 
1. (a) 2 
(o) 
{a 
(d) > Yes. 
Hit 
to? 
(a) No. Not many are keen to educate their children. 
() Yes ; but not to any aryve extent. 
(y To spend in amusements and lotteries. 
2. By pawniny jewels or other valuables. 


Momug Maung Bya, CIE. 
1, ta) to @® Yes, generally tre. 
() The common causes of indebtedness enumerated by Mr. 
H. F. Searle. 1.C.S,, oa page 11 of his Settlement Report, 1922-23, as 
noted by Mr. C. F. Grant, M.A. LCS. are as follows — 
(1) Deficiency im publicity and certainty in the programme of 
work to be carried out by the Imgation 
(2) Heavy revenue demand and elasticity of remission for 
partial failures. 
(3) Deficiency in the system af allocation of upoceupied ind 
in opening out new areas. 
(4) Absence of any system of proper banking and tmance. 
(5) Deficaency of proper security for the capitalists. 
(6) Inexperience and tack of bakince and foresight on the part 
of the cultivator. 
2. By forward sule of one’s produce and one’s wages in nad money 
can be obtained. 


C Sime Tha. ESM. 


1, The commor practice is for cultivators to borrow for the purposes 
ee TB bot, CP, tet, (9, (gh and tab. 
2. Crop foans are wsuali taken for the purposes indicated in aad, 1AD. 
(ad, (> amd bz. 


U Kyi * (Rangoon) 
lL itis the common practice fox cultwators ai our lacalary to bosrow 





© This evidence has particular refereace to the Insein. Wa-uite aad Haathawades 
districts and was given i= Burnrese : a translusae is gouew bere. 


alice peice Mmeutuncd gm item (c}. —— a oe to 


wi fh Bt 
Thev borrow mency Seca! aa de ees Ca ee 
sa or in paddy. Some ef the nepresentamems are true and seme falar. 
% the practic of monrt-denders to execute a new bond for the caine 
pe brag scree &kmd Sovuive io thins oa thc aid Some and se dew the 
amount of the fresh loan udvanord charging imterest on the whole 
amount fbus compounded. 


Mr PLLIX. Karayvanen Céctiner (Puapor. 
1, Veo : fen mouer-lender do mot lend for purpouss mentioned im 
L 


=. Xot available atherwiee than borrowing. 


Section 2—Crop Loans to Cattivators. 


2 dowt #1 cesier crapiasns would jead 1 beter crops. The 
Avukanee cultator & very hactwurd, owmg to bis wolaied peice, 

aud nerther hurd-werkimg nor thrifty. wed cemex manes would probably 
fad candace ee 

The crops could he smpreund hes in me epinen educamem in beter 
methods af agncubture i the fret requisite far this. 


tent Ubsirict. 
3. For purposes mesrtioned trom (el te (gt. 
=.) ta) Two-tnirds. 
+h Ver inte. 
10 Geetha. 


CO} Othe: porpeses “Chenium. Finds and Arkenrse. Cycteers 
me merece inte apaeryor. meena and Ariemese, dew. 
Te eS i envane. 


subomers as ther amd thee arc more Genes sham Chitasomuns and 
 Arskumewe secmca—lenders de mat gee preicrence w aa 


(8: Borrnwsen grater iw acd wich Acakanese mnnexs-lendexs 25 
thes we pot se ized graidung as the indo monr-iceders. 
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5. (1) (2) May and June, August, September, November and 

December. 

(b) Average Re. 1-4 per cent. to Re. 1-6 per cent. per mensem. 

(c) Annas fourteen to five rupees per cent. per mensem. 

(@) According to circumstances of the borrowers and prevail- 
ing agricultural prospects of the locality. 

(ec) Town money-lenders English months and in the District 
Burmese months. 

(f) Gold-jewellery and land. 

(g) Omitted. 

(hk) 85 to 90 per cent. Yes. 

(2) Memo taken to redeem within certain time. Burmese by 
the Arakanese money-lender. 

N 


0. 
(k) A time limit for redemption is fixed. This is stated in the 


() Nil. 
(mm) No deductions are made by the Arakanese money-lenders. 
(n) Nil. 
(0) Nil. 
()) It is not customary to charge compound interest in this 
locality. “ 
(2): Omitted. 

(3) As a rule, no. ‘ 

(4) Fairly steady. Owing to the increase of the numbers of 
Arakanese money-lenders the rates of interest have come down by 
25 per cent. 

6. (1) Yes. ; 

(2) We are not in a position te answer, but the Land Records 
Department should be in a position to give this information. 

(3) Mostly borrowed money. 

(4) Yes. R 

(5) (a) Less than other money-lenders. 

(b) Nil. 2 

(6) (a) The tenant cannot raise money from outside. The 

landlord has to raise money for his tenants. 
(6) According to circumstances. 
(c}) Depends upon the landlord. 

(7) Nil. 

7. Sabapfe is common. Sabanyun is not in use. After the ploughing 
season, 50 per cent. below season rate. To pay wages of ploughmen 
and other expenses. 

8. Very little. By poor cultivators when they are hard up. Usual 
rate 100 per cent. 

Yes. 

10, The meaning of the term “‘ Responsible" is not understood. If 
by responsible cultivators,~ ‘* Cultivators who own land” are meant, 
some difficulties are met at present in raising necessary crop loans. 
About three years ago land revenue tax receipts showed whether there 
is any encumbrances on the land or not. The money-lenders take the 
tax receipts as an indication whether the land is free from any 
encumbrances. Usually lent the money required by the cultivators 
when he finds that the land is free from encumbrances; as it is 
they feel very risky without examining the registration records. This 


memo. 
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entails a lot of delay and cost. We see noreason why the old practice 
of tax receipt showing encumbrances should not be adopted. 

11, Not understood. 

12. (1) Crop loans from Township Officers :— 

Advantages : Small rate of interest. 

Disadvantages : Undue delay in obtaining loans. A borrower 
does not get the full amount of the loan owing to the malpractices 
of the Township Offices’ clerks. Besides the cultivator does not get 
sufficient amount of money to cover his requirements. 


° 


Akyab District. (Note by Deputy Commissioner.) 


6. (2) Tenants, as far as I know, generally get crop loans from their 
landlords. 


Sandoway District. 


3. For (a) and (8). 
4. (1) (a) From banks . . Nil. 
(b) From Co-operative Societies. Nil. 
(c) From other persons. Whole. 
(2) “Other persons” Only Burmese and Zerbadis and the 
former provide the most loans.” 
(3) Mostly cultivators, 
(4) Very small. 
(5) The practice is unknown in the District. 
(6) No. 
{7} No. 
(8) No distinction is made.~ 
5. (1) (a) The month of May. 

(b) An average of Rs. 2-8 per cent. per mensem. 

{c) 3 per cent. and 2 per cent. 

(4) According to season or urgency of the loan. 

(e} Burmese month. 

{f Gold ornaments and landed property. 

(g) No others. 

(hk) Largest loan commonly granted is Rs. 50 and Rs. 5 
respectively on Rs. 100 and Rs. 10 worth of gold. Interest 
is less for such loans than for others. 

(i) Mortgage deeds writtén on non-judicial paper in Burmese. 


a No. other conditions. 
ao Deductions are made for the cost of executing the deed, 
‘n) 
{o) No} presents 
FE a is no practice of taking interest on interest. 
(3) No. ‘. 
(4) Steady. 


6. (1) Good many, about 10 per cent. of owners. 

7, Loans when taken on sabafe system. In some villages along the 
seashore there is a similar system coonected with wgafé industry. The 
usual rates of interest are 2 and 3 per cent. The usual reason for 


Sandoway District.} ( 4) 


taking such leans are for “wunsa,” to buy cattle and in the case of 
ngapi-be loans to buy fishing nets, etc., and boats. 4 

8. No considerable amount. 

9. No. 

10. No difficulties. 

41. Crop joans can always be easily obtained. 

12. There are neither Chettiars nor co-operative societies in ‘the 
district and agricultural advances are popular, 


Pegu District. 


3. The borrowing is usually done by a crop-loan for the purposes 
indicated in question 1 (a) and (6), 

4. (1) The total crop-loan taken in this district are in the proportion: 

-of nil from (a) banks, one-tenth from (5) co-operative societies, and 
nine-tenths from ‘c) other persons. 

(2) Of the “ other persons” the Chettiars constitute four-tenths ; 

Chinese, three-tenths; Burmese, two-tenths ; Tamil, Moplahs and 


Chulias constitute one-tenth. 
(3) Not one of the people mentioned i in the answer to item 2 is a 


cultivator. 
i 44) A very few ofthe people mentioned in the answer to item 

2 own agricultural land: and the amount provided by them would be 
about a hundredth part of the total crop-loans in the district. 

{5) The people mentioned in the answer to item 2, borrow, to a 
very little extent only, from others to get money for Joans. : 

(6) No. 

'7) No. 

(8) The borrowers of crop-loans in this district do not show any 
preference for any particular kind of money-lender but usually go to the 
-one from which they can get loans with the minimum of inconvenience 


to themselves. 
5. (1) (a) The usual times for taking the loan are May and August of 


-each year. 
(8) The usual rate of interest varies from 2 to 3 per cent. per 
mensem. 
(Q) The lowest rate of interest commonly taken is 14 per cent. 
per mensem : while the highest is that known as the sababe rate under 
which the borrower has to pay 20 to. 50 per a of the principal at the 
harvest by way of interest. 

(d) The different rates of interest are fixed i in accordance with 
‘the credit and solvency of the borrower, the nature of the security 
offered, and the emergency of the case. 

fe) When the rate of interest is fixed by the month, the 
Burmese month is generally used. 

(f) The usval kind of security is land. 

(g Other kinds of security commonly offered are house, 
jewelleries and cattle. 

{h) The largest loan given on Rs. 100 worth of gold is Rs. 80. 
The interest is less for such loans than for others. 

#) Promissory notes are executed for the loan, and they are 

written in the Burmese language. 
ioe ) No oral agreement is made to supplement the promissory 
note. 
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+ ®&) No other condlitions are ‘usually made for such loans. 

(1) It is understood, though not specifically mentioned, that 
if the borrower is, through unavoidable circumstances, unable to repay 
the loan at the harvest, the interest due must be paid 

(sm) Only stamp fees are deducted from the principal money at 
the time of giving it out. 

n) No interest is deducted at the time of giving out the loan. 

(o) There is, in this district, no custom requiring either borrow. 
ers or lenders to make presents to the other party. 

(pf). If interest is not paid on due date, lenders generally ‘wait 
for a year, at the end of which they either sue for the recovery of the 
principal or interest due in a Court of ‘Law or compel ‘the borrowers 
to execute fresh promissory notes so as to enable them to reckon 
milerent, a the original principal p/us the interest due. 

2) ‘No. 

(3) No definite promise is given, but lenders usually give the 
borrowers further loans as required until harvest. 

(4) The rates of interest on erop-loans vary from year to year. 
The rates of interest have increased by about half per cent. per mensem. 
om the last ten or twelve years. 

6. (1) Yes. 

(2) About seven-tenths. ; 

{3) The landlords generally borrow on each occasion the money 
as required by their tenants. 

(4) Yes. 


(5) (a) ‘About the same rate. 


(b) No. 
(6) (a) Slightly better. 
(d) Distinctly better. 
(c) The landlord generally charges the tenant eight annas 
per cent. ina ale more interest than he himself pays. 
d. oO. 
(7) No. The remaining two questions do not arise. 

7, Loans are commonly taken in this district on sabafe system ; but 
sabanyun system is unknown here. The usual rate of interest varies 
from 20 to 50 per cent. of the principal payable at the harvest. Such 
loans are usually taken by the cultivators living from hand-to-mouth and - 
having no security of any kind to offer. 

8. No. s 

9. There are a few. 

40. "Yes, owing to acarvity of money. The creation of agricultural 
banks is the only remedy in the opinion of the Committee. - 

Nl. Yes. Yes. , 

12. (1) The only advantage is the lower rate of interest. The 
disadvantage is that the Chettiars and Co-operative Societies advance 
more money on less security and are more lenient when the time for 
realization of the loan comes. 


(2) In the opinion of the Committee, the disadvantages are 
greater than the advantages, 
Tharrawaddy District. 


3. For (a) and shal ot question L 
4, From bank 
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From Co-operative Credit Societies about 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. 
The rest from other persons. 

(2) Chettiars and Burmese. Mostly Chettiars. 99 per cent. 
Chettiars and 1 per cent. Burmese. Chettiars one lakh as against one 
thousand by Burmese. 5 

3) Nil. 7 

(4). Cent per cent. They provide about 75 per cent. of the total 
¢rop-loans. 

6) "Chettiars 75 per cent. from banks and Burmese 25 per cent, 
from Chettiars. 

: (6) No racial distinction. Loans are given to all sorts of people, 
provided adequate security is forthcoming. 

(7) Better terms to big traders than to small traders or cultiva- 
tors as the former pay back more easily. Indians (Chettiars) get better” 
terms than Burmans from banks, Locally Indians and Burmans get the 
same treatment. 

(8) Under all circumstances borrowers prefer to deal with 
Chettiars than with Burmans. _ 

5. (1) (a) Between April and November. 
(8) Two per cenf. per mensem. . 
(c)} One and half per cent. lowest interest and 2} per cent. 
- per mensem highest. 
({d) Interest increases in trade seasons i.¢., between January 
* and April. 
(e) Sarnese month. 
(f) Paddy land. 
(g) Jewellery. 
(z) Sixty rupees for Rs. 100 worth of gold. Interest is a 
little less for such loans than for others. 
(i) Pro-notes and mortgage deeds gency used and they 
are written in Burmese. 
() to @) Nil. 
(m) Cost of stamp and registration fees." 
({n) No deduction. 
(o) No presents. 
(#) No extension of time allowed. 

(2) No modifications, 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Interest varies. Steady increase year by year. 

6. (1) Yes. 

(2) Seventy per cent. from landlords and the rest from others. 

(3) Mostly borrowed money. 

(4) The interest increases year by year. 

(5) (a) Just like any other lender. 


- (&) No. 7 
(6) (a) By about two to four annas less in monthly interest 
per hundred. 
(b) Same as above. 
(c} By about four annas per cent. per mensem than he 
himself pays. 
(d) He takes no security from tenants. 
(7) Yes. This ptactice not common. In such cases aaa, get 
bigger loans than they would get themselves. 
£7. Sabafe not common. 
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Sabanyun is in use, but very rare. 

Cent per cent interest is charged on such loans. They are taken 
only when borrowers are faced with starvation or when they are in the. 
bated corners. No custqmary conditions, ; 


No. 
+ Almost nil, : 
+ 30. No difficulties if adequate security available. Otherwise there i is. 
considerable difficulty. Owing to high rates of interest, paddy land and 
other property have gone into the hands of Chettiars, Hence this 
difficulty. Opening of jand mortgage banks with cheap rates of 
interest may improve matters. 
11. Yes. 
12. Adrantage.—Low rate of interest. 
Disadvaniage.—Strict verification of security ee strict recovery. 
12. (2) People think so. fi 


Hanthawaddy District. 


3. The borrowing usually done by a crop loan is for the purposes of 
| (, (c), (d) and (g) mentioned in question 1. 


1) From Chettiars only. . . a: 
(2) Chettiars who are numerous. fe 
(3) None. 


(4) Practically all the Chettiars own land which cannot be said ~ 
to be taken over temporarily as they have held it for years : they 
would like to sell, but cannot get high enough pric& to suit them. 

(S) The Chettiars do not borrow money in this district. 

(6) The Chettiars lend money to anybody. 

(7) The same terms are obtained throughout. 

(8) There is only one kind of lender. 

5. (1) (a) The usual time is from April te November. 
(b) The usual rate of interest is 2 per cent per month, 
(c) Rs, 1-8-0 per cent thefowest and Rs. 2-8-0 per cent the 
_ highest, but cases up.td 3 per cent highest and as low as 1-2-0 per cent 
have been known. - 
* (d) Old customers, of good standing, get the lowest rate, 
casual borrowers get the highest. 
(e) Burmese month is generally used. ~ 
(/) Gold and jewellery is used, but in some cases iy Tywanté 
Subdivision land is also used as security. 
(g) Cattle and agricultural instruments in Kyauktan but not in 
the Twanté Subdivision. 
(a) Savcnly ane 80 per cet is given for loans when gold 


pledg 
@ When | land is offered’ as security a registered pena is 
executed, when other forms of security are given, or when 
no security is given an on-demand pro-note is executed. 
Documents are written in Burmese only, but pea noise are 


() None. . 


(2) None, except that the money will be repaid at harvest. 
(m) A deduction of Rs. 0-400 R Re Lis mad made on account of 
Om 

a) No . 
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(0) None. 

($) The interest is included with the principal at the end of the 
year, not at harvest time, #.e. if the crop loan is taken in Kason and 
becomes repayable after harvest, say in Tabaung, the interest is not 
compounded until the coming Kason. 

5. (2) No, except that loans are also granted without security at all 
and on these the highest rate of interest is charged, i.c. 3 per cent per 


month. 

(3) No. : 

(4) The Chettiars alter their rates according to the prevailing 

_ bank rate in Rangoon. Also Chettiars have raised interest some years 

owing. to the scarcity of money throughout the country, although there 
has been no Broaden bank rate. There has been no change during 
the last 10 or 20 years except the occasional changes mentioned in this 
answer, 

6. (1) Yes. 

(2) & (3) Four-fifths of the tenants borrow money from their 
landlords, but much of the money comes from the Chettiars as the 
landlords generally borrow the money they lend to their tenants from 
the Chettiars and im many Cases the landlords are Chettiars, but there 
are many landlords in Kyauktan Subdivision who do not need to 
borrow. 

(4) N soy 
(5) (a "He charted the tenant less. 
(b) Yes ; the difference for 5 (i) as follows :— 
() No security. i) No documents except pro-notes. (m) No 
deductions, (4) No compounding of interest. 
(6) (a) He generally gets lowest rate and tenant would get 
highest. 
(8) It depends on status of landlord and cultivator. 
(c) From Rs. 0-2-0 to Rs. 9-6-0 per cent per month more.” 
(d) See answer to 6 (5) supra. 
(7) Does not arise in this Subdivision. ~8 

7. Such system i is not common in these days,-though it was said to 
be customary in the old days when the price of paddy was low. 

8. No crop-loans are given as loans of paddy or other produce. 

9. No cultivators'sell their crop before harvest instead of taking loans. 

10. After a bad harvest loans are difficult to obtain and they can 
only get the loans 4t a high rate of interest. 

The only remedy is that Government Agricultural loans of sufficient 
amount and a more simple procedure than at present should be 
introduced. 

11. No, the cultivators canriot get better crops though they can get 
¢rop-loans more easily. 

¥2. (1) The deunlia of Govemment advance is a better rate of 
interest. : 

The disadvantages— 

{i) not able to get as much as they want, ; 
(i) aes and long procedure of applications, enquiries, 


tii) liabilite of a portion of the Joan not reaching their hands; 


and 
(iv) stiiceaptbaligiig attitude of Government towards repay- 
ment. 
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The advantage of a Chettiar loan is that it is quick to obtain and a 
‘sufficient amount. is obtainable. .Also the Chetty extends time for 
wepayment and even reduces the rate of interest after a bad harvest. 

(2) The disadvantages far outweigh the advantages. 
* 
Insein District. 


3. og usually for the purposes mentioned in 1 (a), (5), (c) and (g). 
4. (a) None. 

(b) Very little, probably under 10 per cent. ; 

(c) Ninety per cent since Government Agricultutal loan» were 
closed down. 

(2) (i) Burmese land owners (many), (ii) Chinese shop-keepers 
4many), Chettiars (numerous), Indians of the Kaka class. The exact 
proportions in which these classes lend it has been impossible to 
ascertain in the time at the Committees’ disposal. 

(3) The answer depends on what is meant by “cultivators.” As 
soon as a man gets to a position in which he can lend money, he ceases 
to cultivate though he may own Jang, and interest | himself in its 
working. 

(4) (a) The great majority—(b) cot known: 

(5) Not known. 

(6) Not known. ean 

(7) Not known. we 

5. (a) At the start of the rains, May to July 18. 7 

(6) Four per cent per mensem. 

(c} Highest Rs. 7-8-0 per cent per mensem, lowest Rs, 2-8-0 
per baa r mensem, 

4) The urgency of the need, the difficulty of obtaining money, 
ae relabilt or otherwise of the security all affect the rate of interest. 
(e) Burmese month, 

if Paddy land or jewellery 

) Cattle, houses and other personal effects are frequently pledged 
, (4) Not known for certain. One estimate is Rs. 60 for Rs. 100 
worth of gold. 

(i) For large * amounts registered deeds, for small amounts 
promissory notes, 

() No. 

(k) There are rarely any other conditions except a stipulation 
as to the time limit of the interest. 

()) Nothing. 

(m) Eight annas or Re. 1 per cent deduction is made trom the 
principal for writing, stamp and paper fees. 

\wbie (#) Very rarely ; it is impossible to lay down a general rule, . 
+ ~" (0) This custom is not known for certain: it possibly exists 
with Indians in the case of large loans and there may be small presents” 
to lubricate the giver. . 
30h ® One month. 3 
16. (1) Yes. 
“trae (2) One datimate for this district gives 35 per cent. tam doubt- 
ful if this fyturé can be reckoned with any accuracy 
: (3) The landlords generally borrow from Chettiars, 

(4) Not known, . 

(5) (a) and (5) Not known. 
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(6) {a) He gets slightly better credit and terms as his security 
and position is better, 
See (a). 
{c) About 1 to 14 per cent. 
_(@) No. 
(7) This practice appears to be very rare. 

7. Sabafe loans are agreed to be rare except by cultivators buying 
goods on credit from Chinese shop-keepers. The rate is stated to be 
usually 100 baskets of paddy for ‘every hundred rupees borrowed. 
Owing to the scarcity of money in the last year, this rate has risen to. 
Ty ake for Rs. 80. Sabanyun and fe-be are unknown. 

: N 


9. No. 

10. They meet a “general constriction of credit and a feeling of 
distrust due to the low moral tone and wholesale embezzlements so: 
prevalent in the country side. The Accountant General informs me 
that Burma is in this respect the worst province in India. Honesty is 
not considered a good policy: “if any other is obtainable. _ Also cultivation. 
is too often uneconomic, viz., waste of manure, water, cattle, labour. 
The remedy lics Only-in improved education and civilization and is not 
likely to be found for many years to come. 

11. It is very hard to say. Thrift is almost unknown and ‘ * easier 
money ” would tend to make the cultivator revolve in a vicious circle or 
mone what he has on the luxury of the moment. 

2.\%) Advantages— (I presume this means from the cultivator’s. 
Soi of view.) It used to be much easier, interest was low, and no one 
cared how the money was spent. With a slack Township Officer, there 
is no formality and an even chance of never having to repay the money. 
(e.g. Tantabin Township loans passim). 

Disadvantages.—There is always a slight risk of prison and ultimate: 
oppression from the “ Asoya.” There is also the disadvantage of having 
to bribe headmen to recommend one-for the loan. 

(2) From the cultivator's point of view, no. 

From the point of view of economics the main disadvantage is that 
only a fraction of the cultivating populace can a loans from Govern- 
ment owing to shortage of funds. 


Prome Districk, 


3. For (a), eh (d) and(g), a 
4 (1). (a) Nil. 
(8) oe quarter. 
(Q) Three quarters. 
(2%. Burmese, Chettiars and very few Sikhs and Marwaris. 
A rough estimate of relative numbers is— 
Chettiars ove 30 or 40 firms or branches. 
Burmese money-lenders 1,900. 
Sikhs and Marwaris 
‘These provide the following percentages of the total crop 


Jeans -— : 
Chettiars oe 30 per cent. 
Burmese unk 65 per cent,” about half of 
which they themselves bor- 
row from the Chettiars. 


Sikhs and Marwaris «., . 5 per sent’ 
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(3) Chettiar ose Nil: 
Burmese en 50 per cent, providing 15 per 
cent of total crop loans. 
Sikhs and Marwaris i. Nd. : 
(4) Chettiar ie Nil, 
‘Burmese wi 50 per cent providing 15 percent 


of the total crop loans. 
Sikhs and Marwaris ... Nil. 

(5) The Burmese mhoney-lenders borrow about 50 per cent from 
the Chettiars. Chettiars depend upon borrowed capital to a great 
extent. It is believed that at least 80 per cent of their capital is Idan 
capital. 

(6) No. 

(7) There is no racial distinction, but borrowers who will repay 
promptly or can furnish security, in short those whose credit is good, 
can get better terms. 

(8) Those whose credit is sufficiently good prefer to deal ‘with 
Chettiars direct in this matter, as they get better terms. 


5. (1) (a) Before the rains and in some.cases peforethe harvest, 
(6) The usual rate is Rs. 3:without security and Rs. 1/12 with 
‘security. 
(9 Highest 3 per cent per mensem, lowest Rs. 1/8 ‘per cent 
per mensem. 
(a) The rate of interest depends upon whether security’is good 
a upon the reliability of the borrower and,the amount of loan 
en. 
(ce) Burmese month. : 
(f) Jewellery or standing crops for small amounts, and immov- 
able property for large amounts. 
(8) Nil. 
{h) Seventy hve per cent» Interest is less. 
(i) Promissory notes except when land is mortgaged on @ 
Thortgnge Gio. In the Burmese language. 


(k) None. ‘ 
(2) Although an on defnand may be executed it is “understood 
that demand will not be made until after the harvest. 
For writing fees; stamps’ and registration, if necessary. 
n) No. : 


(o) None. 

(p) Interest is not reckoned on interest due until a fresh instra- 
ment is executed. In some cases such an instrument is executed after 
one year. 

(2) No, except possibly as regards the usual time of year for 
taking ou loan, which may vary with crops other than paddy. 

(4) The rates of interest vary with the rate of interest ‘in the 
money market. They have probably gone down by abou}20 per cent 
during the last 10 years. 

- 6 (1) Yes. 

{2) Eighty per cent. 

(3) The majority have to oe money to lend io their tenants. 

4) No, so far as is known. 


Prome District. ( 22) 


(5) (a) In case of cash loans, the charge is the same. 
(b) There is no difference in the case of those answers whicln 
are relevant to this question. 
~ (6) (a) As a land owner he naturally gets a lower rate of interest, 
estimated at 50 per cent less. 
If the ordinary cultivator is a land owner, he will get the 
same terms as a landlord. 
(c) About 100 per cent more, 
(a) Principally in that no security is taken from the tenant. 
(7) The practice is not known here. 


7. Sabape is common. Saba-nyun also is common in some parts of 
the district. The rates this year are as follows :— 

Sabape—100 baskets at harvest for Rs. 100 at Pig va 

Saba-nyun—Rs. 100 plus 25 baskets at harvest for Rs. 100 at 

ploughing. 

These rates depend upon the price of paddy and if the price of paddy 
remains low this year, they will presumably be changed next year. 
The usual reason for taking such loans is to provide wunza and working 
expenses for the tenant. 

8. No. Occasionally “loans of paddy are taken for wunza and seed. 
The terms vary so considerably that it is impossible to give usual terms.. 

9. This practice is rare. 

10. There is no difficulty for a land owning cultivator to oblain crop 
loans if his land is free from encumbrances, but he has to pay a high 
rate of interest; the minimum rate of interest being Rs. 1-4-0 per 
mensem. There is room fora great improvement, if further capital 
could be made available. It is apparently the lack of capital to finance 
such transactions that is responsible for the high rate of interest, and 
the only remedy is the provision of more capital. 

2 11, This is a qnestion of agricultural economics upon which the 
Commitiee is not competent to advise. Almost any land can be: 
improved by manuring, but would have to be decided in each individual 
case whether the improved outturn would justify the cost of obtaining it. 

12, (1) The advantages are :— 

A lower rate of interest and the convenience of furnishing joint 
segurity (enjoyed also by Co-operative Societies). 
_ The disadvantages are :— 

The troublesome formalities to be gone through and the fact 
that a borrower does not know whether he will get the money until he 
actually receives it. In some cases the whole amount is said not to 
reach the borrower. 

(2) The readiness with which such advances are taken up shows. 
that the advantages are greater than the disadvantages. 


3. (a) (b) (c) Yes. 
(d) No. 
(e) For capitation-tax. 
{f No. 


Myaungmya District. 


(2) Yes. 
{k) No. 
(i) No. 
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4. (1) (a) Very little if any. 
'b) Very little. 
(c) Mostly. . ; 
(2) Rare including Karens, are numerous. Indians other 
than Chettiars are in moderate numbers. Chettiars and Chinese few. 
Opinion was divided on’ this question. The majority decided as 
follows :— ° 
Chettiars about 70 per cent. 
Burmese about 15 per cent. 
Chinese about 10 per cent. 
Chulias, Bengalis, Gujerati and Mohamedans 5 per cent. 
(3) Practically none. 
(4) x ieee very ig 
jurmese almost all. * 
Chinese almost all. Own agricultural land. 
Others almost ail. 
(5) Chettiars—almost all their Gusisiens is done with borrowed 
Money. Burmese borrow a good deal from Chettiars. 
(6) No racial or other distinction is made except in the case of 
Chinese who prefer to lend to persons of their own race. 
(7) Provided the security, credit and standing are the same all 
get equal terms. 
(8) Borrowers take loans from the most cenvenient and most 
favourable source. Otherwise, no preference is shown. 
5. (1) (a) August —September. 
December—January—February. 

(b) and (c) Rs, 2 to Rs. 3 per cent. per mensem. 

(d) The rates depend on the money market, security offered 
and the credit of the borrower. 

(ec) Burmese month. 

(f) Landed property. 

(g) Jewellery. 

(4) Some members state that only 65 per cent of the value is 
advanced. Dawson's Bank Rives 80 per cent of the value of the gold 

t allows nothing for precious stones which may form part of the 
jewellery. Chettiars are said to give slightly more than 80 ) per cent of 
the value of gold. 

Ia normal years the interest on loans for which gold is offered ab 
security is slightly less than for other-leans. In the present year owing 
to depreciation in the gold exchangé rate interest is slightly higher. 

() In the case of jewellery, promissory notes. For landed 
security Higa mortgage deeds. : 

No answer. 

Yi That the loan and interest will be repaid at harvest. 

(1) When jewellery is deposited as security, the borrower gets 
mo receipt from the lender for the property handed over. The latter 
retains a list on the lower half of the pro-note. The understanding is 
that when the principal and interest are repaid the jewellery will be 
returned. The Committee would suggest that the adoptipn of a docu- 
meant similar to the bail bond used by Dawson’s Bank may be insisted 
upon in order to safeguard the borrower. 

(m) Stamp fees, registration fees and writing fees are 


(a) No. 
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(0) N 
(6) Iti is Sead that there is no fixed time ; but there is generally 
a recognized settling day soon after the cultivator has disposed of his 
“ crop or most of it. When hé cannot pay imterest in full on the settli 
day he e Ry execute 4 hew deed fotthe prineipal plus unpaid pare 
0. 

(3) No, ; 

(4): The rates of interest vary with the fluctiation of the money 
:market. This year they are slightly higher than sual. There has not 
‘ been much change during the last ten years> 

(A tefetence to paragraph 76 of the Report on the Settlement 
‘ Operations in the Myaungmya District, 1916-19, is invited.) 
6. (1) Yes. 

(2) All. ; 

(3) Few landlords are able to lend money from their own 

pockets, ie of them borrow from other sources: 


(5) (a) He usually charges at the rate which other lenders charge - 
meti of the borrower's standing. 
: (6) Tenants otra from landiords in May and June as well 
as August—Septembet. 
* Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 per cent. per mensem. 
Generally no security is offeted; but in some cases the crop is 
mortgaged to the landlords to prevent the tenants from. disposing of it 
» to others, when the tenant is not considered reliable. “‘On demand ” 
promissory notes and sometimes mortgage deeds are executed for 
loarts, 
Landlords usually agreé to advancé nioney to their tenants through- 
out the season as required for bond fide current expenses. 
(6) ‘Tenants usually have no security to offer, They are therefore 
unable to raise loans from any one but their own landlords. 
(a) Thus the landlord can raise a loan on ordinary terms 
where the tenant cannot get one at all. 
'b) The security offered being. equal a large landlord is not 
likely to get better terms than a small owner cultivator, unless he is 2 
favoured client of the lender. Large loans, amply secured, usually 
earry less interest than small loans. 
({c) About half per cent: pes mensém more than he pays. 
(d) No, except that the tenant usually has little or no security 
te offer. 
(7) Yes, but rarely. 
To the extent that toting ap the security offered by the landlord the 
thew would not be likely to obtain money. Otherwise the terms are 
e same. 
7. The practice is dying out but still exists to some ecto 
Saba-nyun” ig common amongst Mohamedan money-lenders. Usual 
iy are front 12 to 25 baskets of paddy in lieu of interest for a loan of 
's. 100: . 
- Usnuat reksons for taking such loans are that thé landlord from 
whom the money is borrowed is prohibited by his religion from taking 
Gnterest, and the tenant is arable to obtain money elsewhere. 
8. To a small extent among Burmans, but common among Chinese 
_ and Chulias. Repayable after harvest, usual rate being ome basket of 
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paddy for every rupée’s worth of produce taken. .Such loans ‘are 
sally taken by owner cultivators who have no’ lanciorg to finance 
them. 

9. Very rarely ; 3 only i in caser of great necessity, 

10. Apparently none. > : 

11. Not probable in the case of tenant cultivators. Owner culti- 
vators may effect minor improvements, in theiy lands and thereby get 
better crops. Yes. 

12. (1) Compared with Co-operative Societies and the Chettiars) 
crop loans from Township Officer are more advantageous as regards 
interest. They are, however, more difficult to obtain and are subject 
Senate: delays. The amount of money available is usually very 

mall. ° 
(2) Cultivators appear to think so. 


Maubin District. 


3. For payment of pressing debts, current expenses, purchase of 
cattle, Jand-revenue and capitation-tax, 
4. (1) (a) Very little, (6) very little, (c) 7/8ths. : 

; (2) Burmese (moderate) 30 per cent.. Chinese (few) 20 per cent.” 
Chettyars (numerous) 50 per cent. Burmese Rs. 2,40,000: Chinese 
Rs. 1,60,000 : Chettyars Rs. 12,00,000, 

(3) Burmese very few + Chinese oil; Chettyars nil. —— 7 
Rs. 40,000. 

(4) Omitted. . o 

(5) Omitted. 

(6) Uriyas are favoured as they work well and never fait nas pay 
up, but crop-loans are not confined to any race in particular. Outside 
Kaukkyi paddy cPop, crop-loans are negligible. 


4 Usually Chinese money-lenders are preferred as they do not 
asually resort to Court for recovery. 
5. (1) (a) About June and Juty. 
{6) Two per cent per annum is usual. 
(c) 1} per cent. lowest and 3 per cent per mensem highest. 
{d) Much depends upon borrower's credit. ary 
(c) Always fixed by Burmese month. ; 
(f) Usually crop is mortgaged. 
(g) Sometimes jewellery, cattle and carts are pledged. 
(4) Rs, 70 is advanced for Rs. 100 worth of gold. Yes: the 
tate drops to about 14 per cent. per mensem. 
(i) Usualty an on demand pro-note in Burmese is executed. 
G) Orat agreements are often made in addition, bat are nok 
admitted in evidence xs against the document. 
(k) No other conditions. 
: * (@ The usual understanding is that payment will be made 
after harvest. 
(m) No deductions. 
. {n) No, 
(o} Nil: 
(py Reeoeks west GN crip ts aiid od Xs sayaiend soiaite a 
fresh aoa erecipat and interest combined. 
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(3) Further loans are usually given as itis more or less the- 
practice to do so. 
(4, [Have not varied appreciably from year to year, but the rate- 
* has a downward tendency being now about 2/3rds of what it used to be 
10 to 20 years ago. . 
~6, (1) Yes. 
(2) Seventy-five per cent. 
ri Landlords generally borrow the money required by their: 
nan 
(4) Not many. 
(5) (a) Same interest. as another lender, but if the tenant has. 
worked the land for a number of years and may fairly be trusted the: 
loan is baer ss a slightly lower rate of interest. 


(6) (a) About Rs, 1-4 to annas 10 cheaper interest, 
(b) No better terms if security is equal. 
(c) He borrows at Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 1-12 per cent. and lends to- 
his tenants at re 2 to Rs. 3 per cent per mensem. * 
0. : _° ; 
(7} No. Remaining questions do not arise. 

7. In certain tracts of the Maubin District, the sabafe system of 
loan is common. The Saba-nyun system is unknown. Sabape is: 
resorted to only by the needy who cannot otherwise get aloan. For 
Rs. 80 borrowed at the beginning of the ploughing season or Rs. 100 in 

. the -middle of the rains, the borrower has to return 100 baskets of 
paddy worth about Rs. 180, The labourer class can get loans only at 
these sabafe rates. In the badly flooded tracts where the crops are 
precarious, the credit of the cuitivator is so low and money-lenders so 
scarce, that he has to resort to several persons to obtain a small loan of 
Rs. 100. Even this i is not obtainable unless the tenant agrees to return: 
“the loan half at “ sabape” rates and the other half at exorbitant interest 

‘ of Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 percent. fixed. Over most parts of Danubyu 
Township the sabafe system is in force, due as much to the scarcity 
of money Henan as to the comparative poverty of the landlord class, 

. No. 
9. Yes. 
+10. The loans are usually made in such small instalments especially 
by landlords to their tenants that operations are sometimes impeded by 
want of ready money. Time is lost by frequent visits to the money- 
lender. No remedy can be suggested. - 

11. Yes. Crops would be better and people could pay interest on 
larger loans dnd stili have a larger balance for themselves. 

12. (1) The advantage of taking a crop-loan from the Township 
Officer is that the borrower gets the loan in a lump sum and at a cheap 
rate of interest, but he can never be sure of his loan as the amount at” 
the Township Officer's disposal is small and is usually fixed with 
reference to his ability to issue loans profitably. The procedure for 
obtaining a loan is also tao complicated to suit a rustic, who has no 
inclination to pay back on due date, but likes to take some time over 
repayment. He finds the Chettiar more accommodating though the 
interest is higher. Co-operative Societies do not exist everywhere and 
the borrower does not wish to go to the length of being a member of a 
Co-operative Society in order to be able to borrow from it. 

(2) The disadvantages are greater. 
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Thatén District, 
4. (1) Loans are not taken from Banks and Co-operative Societies. 
but from other persons. = 
(2) Other persons include Chettiars; Burmese, Chinese and 
Indians of other races, Chettiars are numerous. Burmese in moderate 
numbers and Chinese and Indians of other races few. About three- 
fourths of the cultivating class take loans from the Chettiars and the” 
remaining one-fourth from other sorts of people. In Thatén and Paung 
Townships, Chettiars lend out for crop loan and long-term loan, not 
more than 80 lakhs, Burmese not more than 10 lakhs and Chinese and. 
other races,‘not more than 2 lakhs. ; 
(3) About three-fourths of the Burmese are cultivators. The- 
second subsidiary question does vot arise. 
Hy wr statistics are not available, answer is not possible. 
0. 
(6) No. 
(7) No. 
(8) No. 
5. (1) (a) Between April and November. 
{b) Between rupee one and annas four and rupee one and. 
annas eight. 
(c) Answered in (6) above. 
‘ (d) Unsecured loans carry higher rate of interest than secured 
loans, : 7 
(e) In towns English month is generally adopted; but in villages- 
Burmese month is invariably adopted as it carries less days than the 
English month, in calculation, and is therefore an advantage to the 
money-lencer. 
(f) Landed properties. 
(g) Jewelleries, carts, cattle and other agricultural implements. 
(h) Lenders used-to lend Rs. 20 for an article of pledge worth 
Rs. 30. > Rate on interest is between 1} and 14 per cent per mensem. 
It is not less for such loans than others. , 
(i) Either by registered documents or promissory notes, 
They are written mostly in Burmese. 

No. It is generally and commonly understood between 
the parties that repayment of the loans should be made at the coming. 
harvest. . 

(k) No. 
(1) Answered in (j). 

. ._ Gm) If the money-lenders are Chettiars, they make a small 
deduction of few annas, say about four annas as charges for writing, 
stamp, ink and paper. If the loans are secured by registered instru- 
ments, borrowers stand necessary expenses. 

: (n) No. 

(0) No. 
(¢) A fresh document is executed. 
(2) No. 


._ _ (3) No. But the lenders make further loans if the security is. 
_ Sufficient. 
(4) No change. The same during the last twenty years. 

6. (1) There are many. 
(2) Most of the tenants take foans from the Chettiars say about: 
three-fourths of them. 


‘Thatbn District.) (Bb) 


(3) Land owners genetally take loans from the Chettiars and. 
~mtake loans to their tenants. 

(4) No. 

(5) (a) At the same or less rate. 


(6) No. : : 
(6) (a) to (d) Landlord will profit by the difference between the 
two rates of interest. 
(7) No. Not common. 

7. Sabape system ig carried on among the Chinese and Kaka shop 
keepers on a small scale. Repayment is made at arate of interest 
-equivalent to 25 per cent. per mensem. This usually depends upon the 
- prevailing price of paddy. 

If rupees ten is lent, repayment of ten baskets of paddy is promised, _ 
but at harvest, repayment in value of the paddy promised at the 
‘prevailing rate is made. 

8. Yes. Toa very small extent. 

9. Yes. But very few. 

10. When there are unfavourable circumstances, such as drought, 
‘flood, prevalence of pests and other destructive calamities, the culti- 
vators met difficulties in raising crop toans. ‘To overcome the financial 
ee the Government should make sufficient loans to them. 

. Yes. 

12. There is ‘too much red tape when loans are issued in the 
“Township Offices. -No sufficient loans are made to the cultivators, 
nor can they be got at any time. Disadvantages are greater than 
sadvantages. 


Thatén District. (Pa-an Sub-Commiltee.) 
3. (a) (b) (©) (e) (2) W). 
4. (1) whole from (c}. 
(2) Burmese, Chinese, Bengalese, Chulias and Tamils. - 
Burmese are numerous. 
The rest in moderate numbers, 
Ratio of 5 to 2. 
Not possible to estimate. 
(3) About 75 per cent of Burmese are cultivators. 
The rest non-cultivators. 
Not possible to estimate, or answer. 
(4) Burmese all.—About 50 per cent. 
(5) About 25 per cent. 
(6) Confine to cultivators. Reason is obvious, they depend on 
the crops which serve as surety for the loan. 
. (7) Better terms were given to Kareni, as Karens are more 
reliable. 
(8) No distinction. t 
“5. (1)(a) May and September. 
(5) 45 per cent interest. 
(a) 65 per cent. highest and 25 per cent lowest. 
(d) The earlier the loan the higher the interest. 
(e) Burmese months. 
(f) Deposit of Pyezas. 
(g) Le caps of live-stock. 
(h) 75 per cent.—-Rs. 6. 
Yes. 
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{3) Bond—in Burmese. . 
(j) Not generally. 
(k) Forfeiture of land and cattle. 
(1) To compound interest for sums left unpaid. 
be Stamp fee and writing charges. 
n 
{a) Help i in domestic affairs. 
($) Up till the time of new cultivation. 
(2) Yes—standardisation of rate of interest by enactment if” 
necessary. 
(3) No. . : 
(4) Vary from year to year according to prevailing price of paddy. 
Rates of interest have risen very high and are still rising as the 
money market is very tight. 
6. Not many. 
2. a Sabape.” 


See answer to Question 5 (6) (c) (d). 
. No. 
9. Yes. 
10. Want of adequate number of money-lenders. 
Death of cattle, want of seed grains and transplanting. 
charges. 
Establishment of an agricultural bank. 
11. Yes. ; 
12, Adrantages— Lower rate of interest. 
Disadvantages—Unnecessary expenditure to procure loan: 


Thatén District (Kyaikto Sub-Committee). 


3. For all the purposes mentioned in 1 above a crop loan is raised. 
4. (1) (a) Nil (0) Nil. (0) Very little. 

(2) Chettiars numerous, Chinese few, Mohamedans and Hindus: 
few, Burmese few. 

(3) Burmans only. 

(4) Burmans predominate. Others very few. 

(5) Chetties from big chetty firms in Rangoon to the extent of 
about 5 to 6 lakhs and others from their own funds to the extent of 
about Rs. 50,000, 

(6) No. 

(7) Yes. Not for any other reason than financial pasition of 
the lender. 

(8) Mostly deal with chetties owing to business of money-leading 
being generally carried out by this class of people. 

* 5. (1) (a) June, July and August in each year. 
( per cent per month. 
() 3 per cent per month maximum and 2 per cent per 
month minimum. 
- (d) Judged by the social position and the value of crops. 

(4) Almost steady. Rates of interest are higher during the las* 

30 or 20 years. 
6. (1) Yes. 
) About 50 per cent. 


Thatbn District, (Kyaikto ( 30 ) 
Sub-Commitice.)] 

ae (3) Some lend out from their own money and some from borrowed 
funds. 

(4) No. Usually loans are repayable after the harvest. There 
are few long outstanding loans. 

(5) a Neither less nor more interest is charged: 

b) No. 


(6) (a) He gets loans at reduced rates of interest as he owns 
landed property. 
(6) At annas 4 to annas 8 interest for a loan of Rs. 109. 
(co) At an increased rate of from annas 2 toannas 4 more for 
‘a loan of Rs. 100. 
(d) No. 


No. 
7. Yes. No. The rate of sabape is Rs. 100 per 100 baskets. To 
buy cattle and to meet living expenses and wages of labourers. 
8. Few. For a loan of Rs. 100, 100 baskets of paddy is re-payable. 
To meet living expenses and wages of labourers. 
9. No. 
10. None known. " 
11. None known. 
12. (1) The advantage of a loan from the Township Officer is in 
-ceduced rate of interest and the disadvantage is the strict enforcement 
of rule for the repayment of the loan within a fixed time the reason being 
that most of the borrowers who are unable to repay the loan on the 
fixed date will be compelled to sell the crops at reduced rates. 
(2) Almost counterbalanced. 


Tavoy District, 


3; Crop Loan System is not known in this District. 
6. (1) Yes, there are many tenants in this district to the extent of 80 


per cent. 
Mergui District. 


3. See anéwer to (a), (5), (c) and (¢). 
4, (1) Other persons, 
(2) Burmese. 
(3) Half. 
(4) Half. 
(5) Nil. 
(6) No. 
(7) No. 
(8) No preference. 
5. (1) (a) Taboung or February and March. 
(b) 20 to 30 baskets per hundred rupees per season. 
(c) 20 baskets lowest and 30 baskets highest. 
‘d) According to position of financial market and the ‘ication: 
of the borrower and duration of the loan. 
(c) Burmese. 
(f) Land and buffaloes. 
(g) Jewellery and personal surety. 
{A) 80 per cent. 
(i) Generally pronotes though other kinds of documents are 
also executed as acknowledgements, mortgage deeds. aria is 
Burmese. 
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(j) In the case of pronotes, and acknowledgements, Yes. 
(k) Time and place of payment and varitey and quality of crops, 
()) Time and place of payment and variety and quality of crops, - 
re No deductions except cost of agreement. 
1 No. 


G ence 2 or 3 months. 
5. (2) No. 
(3) Yes. ; 
(4) Steady. Changed from 40 baskets to 30. 
6. (1) No. 
7. Yes an“ saba-fe.” Saba-nyun in use. 
8. No, except in case of extreme necessity. 
Yes, 
10. No. 
11, No. b 
12, (1} The loans from Township Officers are usually subject to 
Jong delays, frequent attendance at his office and the preliminary 
basa made before loans are actually paid. 
(2) Yes. : 


Toungoo District. 
3. Crop loans are taken for the purposes mentioned in 1 (a) (6) (€) 


nd (g). 
4, (1) (a) Nil. 
(6) Very little. 

(c) Almost all. 

(2) Chettiars, Chinese traders and shop keepers ; Burman village 
money-lenders. 

Out of a total crop-loan the land owner contributes 1/3, the 
Chettiars 1/3, the Chinaman ¢ and ‘ 

: (3) About one-tenth of the Burman land-owners. 
(4) Almost all. : 
(5) From 50 to 100 per cent. 
(6) No. 
(7) No. 
(3) No. 

5. (1) (a) From the beginning of the working season eg., for paddy 
<rop from May to December, for cold season crops such as tobacco or 
peas from October to March following. 

(d) Rs. 1/8 per cent per mensem. 

(c) Rs. 1/4 and Rs. 2/8. 

(d) (1) According to the time of the year—the interest is highest 
when money is scarce during the rains when cultivators want most 
and lenders have exhausted their resources ; secondly the rates of 
interest vary accordingly to the reliability, integrity and regularity of 
the borrower. 

(ce) Burmese month. 

7) Immoveable property if of any value, gold and omaments 
and cattle. 

(e) No other. 

(&) From 60.to 75 per cent according to the position ate 
borrower. 
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(:) Mest On-Demand pro-notes and in Burmese. 
() Yes, in cases when the loans are to be treated as Sabape, 
Pebe, etc., though executed on an ordinary pro-note. 
) Not that we know of. 
() Not that we know of. 
(i) In cases pro-notes are executed Re. 0-4-0 for each pro-note- 
is saies kh the lender for stamp and paper. : 
1” 
+ (0) Nothing of value, 
(f) If interest is not paid after the harvest, it is made as. 
capital, after a month or so. 
. (2) No. = 
(3) Yes. 
(4) Slightly. Since the formation of Co-operative Societies. 
About 20 years ago the rates of interest have slightly declined. 
6. (1) Yes. 
(2) About 75 to 80 per cent get their crop Joan from their land- 
lords, when the latter could not meet their requirements they go to others. 
(3) They started with their own money and borrowed from 
baa ht Co-operative Societies to lend to their tenants. 
* (4) Yes. 
(5) a Same rate of interest. If any, he charges little more. 
No. g 
(6) (a) (6) Being man of substance and standing he gets better 
terms, say 1 to 14 per cent. per mensem better. 
(c) From 1 to 14 per cent per mensem higher. 
(d) Nothing materially. 


7) No. : 

7. Yes, Sabafe, Pebe, Saype, etc. Sabanyun system is dying out- 
though there is still some in out-of-the-way places. Sabanyun 20to 25 
paskets of paddy for a season or year for Rs. 100 principal. 

*8. In some cases the tenants want paddy for seed-grain and for 
consumption—they borrow the paddy and pay it back with 25 to 30 per 
cent interest in the following harvest. 

9. Yes. But very rarely. 

10. Most of the cultivators do not get enough loan for cultivation 
and household expenses nor in the right time-—sometimes the lenders 
have no money, secondly the lenders wish to wait and see if the rains 
are. regular and crops alright, etc. The only remedies we can suggest 
are opening of Agricuitural Banksand more Co-operative Societies—— 
more speedy and liberal issue of Agricultural loans by Government. 

* 11. We think so. As it is the work of the cultivators are hampered 
for want of funds at the right time. 

12, (1) Advantages.—Small-rate of interest, the loans are repayable 
in two to three years with a further concessionto extend the period 
to five years in special cases. 

a Disadvantages.—Government loans are not obtained at all 
times or when they are required. The amount at the disposal of the 
Township Officers is yery limited. 

Thé cultivators cannot get the amount they actually require. 
There are difficulties in getting the loans, viz. to get the Headman to 
stand security to satisfy the Township Officer. Sometimes the borrowers. 
do not get the full amount. They have to make many trips to the: 
Township Officer’s office. 
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Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo. 

12. It is remarkable that Agricultural loans by Government are 
unpopular in this District. The reasons are contained in the opinions of 
the Committee ; but I think the Committee lay undue stress on the fact 
that the amounts available for distribution by Township Officers are 
limited. In this District, the amounts allotted to-Townships are very 
seldom spent. Iam informed that thé higher rate charged by money- 
lenders is discounted by the fact that the borrower receives the loan in 
full, and that none sticks to the palms ot clerks or other intermediaries. 
Moreover, Government insists on repayment, and is not anxious, like 
the money-lender, to secure eventual control over the land. 


Commissioner, Magwe Division. 


3. In respect of all loans I have an idea that the rate of interest 
specified in the document is in ferrorem. If the borrower repays the 
principal promptly, the lender will probably knock something off the 
total amount of interest due. But if the borrower by failing to pay 
drives the lender to Court, the full amount is demanded. 

12. Agricultural loans are of considerable benefit to cultivators in 
Magwe Division and few suspensions are applied for or granted. But 
the system is incapable of any great extension. The Township Officer 
has too many other duties. 


Thayetmyo District. 


3. For 1 (a), (d), (e) and (g). 
4, (1) All from other persons (there being no bank or Co-operative 
Societies making crop loans). 
(2) All Burmans except a few Chettiars. About-90 per cent of 
seh loans are advanced by Burmans and about 10 per cent by 
ettiars. 
(3) Tansere--faltivators 80 per cent, amount advanced 50 per 


“) Lawdocectaia cvanis 10 per cent, amount advanced 15 


) Burman lenders mentioned in item 2—raise about 25 per 
‘cent of the loans issued by them by borrowing from others. 
(6) Lenders do not confine their crop loans to any particular 
race or to cultivators of any special kind. 
(7) No, but to approved borrowers at lower rate than to casual 
, borrowers. 
(8) Borrowers do not confine to any particular kind of lender. 
5. (3) (a) March and April, 
(b) Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per cent per month. 
(c) Lowest 2 per cent and highest 3 per cent. 
(d) It depends on— 
(1) the financial condition of the debtor. 
(2) the amount of the loan, and 
{3) the previous dealing of the debtor with the “creditor. 
{e) Burmése month. 
(f) Usually no security other than personal security is taken in 
advancing crop loans. 
Nil. 
3 
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(4) (1) Half to two-thirds of the value of jewellery pledged. . 


2), Yes. 
@) (2) Simple pro-note, 
(2), Burmese. 
Gj). Yes, as regards the time of repayment, and, in case of 
repayment in kind, the nature of the basket to be used: also. 
(4) No. 
Q) No. 
(m) Nil: 
(n) No. : 
(o) No presents are required to be made in this District. 
(¢) Generally about 12 months. 
(2) No modification necessary. 
{3) Yes. 
(4): No variatioti. 
6. (4)- Not many, very few. 
(2) to (7) Not answered. : 
7. Sabape and Hnanpe are fairly common. Sabanyun system is. 
unknown. A 
Sabape advance is made at Re. 1 per basket. 
Hnanfe-advance is made at Rs. 3 per basket. 
Reasons given in answer to Question 1. 

8. No. Not considerable. Sabape and Hnanpe advances are made 
at the rates mentioned in Answ@r 7 above. The usual term is that the 
repayment must be made at the next harvest. They are taken by the 
cultivators for their subsistence till the harvest. 

_ 9. No. Not in this District. 

* 10. Responsible cultivators find great difficulty in obtaining crop- 
leans, partly owing to a fall in prices of paddy, sesamum and cotton 
and ground-mut ; partly owing to losses incurred by lenders on account 
of depression of trade and bad harvests of successive years ‘and partly 
owing to the inability of borrowers on account of the above grounds to 
répay loans. _ The only remedy is the opening of land mortgage banks. 

© 11, If loans are easily got cultivators would get better crops, but not- 

* s0 much. n 

. 12. (1) The advantages are that the money could be borrowed at a- 
cheaper rate of interest. The disadvantages are that the borrower can- 
not obtain the loan so easily as from a Chettiar or a Co-operative 
Society. Moreover the amount allotted to a Township Officer for this 


purpose is limited. 
Z (2) Yes. The rules are too stiff to enable loans to be promptly 


disbursed. 
Mandalay District. 
3. For purposes mentioned under Question 1 (a), (4), (c), (d, (OD 
and (g). 


4, (1) About a quarter from Chetties Bank, a quarter from Co-oper- 
ative Societies, a quarter from other persons, Burmese and Indians 
(about hatf each), and about a quarter from Government as Agricultural 


Loans. 
(2) Other persons include Burmese, Zerbadis, Ponnas, Chettiars 
and other caste Indians, very few Chinese. Proportion not known. : 
(3) Not known. 
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(4) Omitted. 

(5) Omitted. 

(6) No. 

(7) None. 

5. (a) Sowing season ; transplanting season, and before harvest. 

(b) Rs, 3 to Rs. 4. 

(c) Highest is Rs. 4—lowest is’Rs. 2. 

(d) Lenders position and security offered is taken into consider-, 
sation in fixing rates. 

4) Burmese month, 

Land, crops and gold is the usual kind. of security, 
) Jewellery, cattle and carts. 

(h) Fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the value of gold ornaments. 
Yes, the interest is a little lese, Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8. 

(i) The usual Promissory Note. These are written in Burmese 
by Burmese lenders and in Indian language by Chettiars and other 
Indian lenders. In the latter case the amount is usually written in. 
Saaeh ol also. 


a None. 

() Inthe case of crop loans it is generally understood that 
repayment will be made after harvest. 

(m) Eight annas for the supply of Promissory Note forms and 
for stamps used (applies only to Chetties and other Indians). 

(a) No. 

() No. 

(p) No interest is charged on unpaid interest. If interest has 
-accumulated to a large amount a fresh document is usually executed. 
All overdue interest is added to the principal in the new document. 


This practice is not common. Chettiars usually wait for nine to twelve 
months and then foreclose. 
: (2) No. 
(3) Depends on circumstances, but not usual. 
ag Have Variation negligible, 
1 
‘3 (2) Eighty per cent of the tenants usually go to their landlords 
for loans which are usually granted. Landijords do. not like their 
tenants to borrow money from others. : 
(3) From their own money and from borrowed money. 
(4) Very few from Chettiars. Societies should answer this 


(5) (a) No difference. 
(b) No. 


question 


(6) (a) 50 to 75 per cent. 
(d) 75 to 100 per cent. 
(c) Varies according to security offered, but generally about 
50 to 75 per cent. 


(@) Yes. Generally speaking he takes a far greater risk than 
the man who loans him the money. 

7. Yes. Yes. Yes. The rate depends upon the time of taking 
loan, distanve, quality of crops and standing of borrower (Sabape and 
Pebe) because it is not possible to mortgage State Lands owing to 
strictness of enforcement of Reguiations. ao system vety little. 
in use ; cannot give information regarding this, 
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8. Yes, Rs. 3 to Rs. 4. The lender usually in arrangement with the 
borrower fixes the price per 100 baskets at the time of giving the loan 
and takes the value of this in produce as soon asit is reaped and threshed. 
He usually also gets in lieu of interest a proportion of produce previously 
arranged upon. Usually 20 to 30 per cent. A 

9. Yes, such sales are common. 

10. The price of land has risen in sympathy with the rise in the 
price of paddy and other produce, and poor cultivators sell their land at 
a good price to well-to-do people who have spare money for investment 
inland. They sell their land to those, generally speaking, who will 
allow them to work onas tenants. They doa little trade with the 
money or a little money-lending. Their money in most cases gradually 

diminishes and their credit gets very low. . They thus meet with 
difficulties when they require money in the shape of crop loan. 

The majority of the small land holding cultivators are hunger- 
stricken people, there are many things which they have long been in 
want of, but which they have had to defer obtaining from want of 
money. When they do get money these long deferred wants are first 
satisfied. These people seldom get nourishing food and what few 
clothes they have are worn out. In these days tempting foods and 
clothing are hawked about, and the people cannot resist the temptation 
to buy when they have money in hand. The cloth seliers especially 
encourage them to buy for a smail cash deposit and the balance or 
credit. Prices under these circumstances are naturally high, the result 
is that the people get hopelessly in debt. There is not much difficulty: 
in raising a loan by cultivators who have land to be given assecurity.. 
The remedy for such poor cultivators is to provide cheaper money 

Establishing land mortgage banks, 
Assisting cultivators by :— 

(a) Supplying improved seeds at cost. 

(6) Assistance by Government in obtaining artificial manure: 

(c) Control of crops from improved seed grain [i.¢., that Govern- 
ment should buy all crops from the improved seed grains ‘Gf the strain 
is successful) at the market rate or a little over and Government should 
re-distribute seeds so obtained the following year. If this was done for 
a period of say 5 years, practically the whole of the area under culti- 
vation could be supplied with the improved seeds}. 

(d) Propaganda work by Government to enable the cultivator 
to obtain maximum results from his labour and from the land. 

11. Yes. Where the land is good and the seed is good also, it 
foliows they would, otherwise doubtful. See remedy suggested above: 
which if accepted would undoubtedly enable them to pay interest on 
mortgage loans and have a larger balance for themselves. 

12. (1) It is not easy for cultivators to obtain enough crop loans 
from Township Officers, and some do not think it advantageous to 
merely get a portion of the amount they actually require. Considering. 
the trouble and expense they have to undergo in getting this sort of 
_loan, and also the fact of taking such loans from Government results 
sometimes in their being refused loans from other money-lenders. The 
Chettiar usually lends as much money as he thinks the security is worth 
to him, and waits for payment so long as interest is paid regularly. 

(2) Yes. The disadvantages are greater than the advantages. 
If such Government loan could be given through the Crop Loan Society, 
the disadvantages would be greatly diminished. 


(375). 


: Meikiila District. 
3. for (a) (b) and (g) 
_ 4 (1) Other persons. 
(2) Burmese and Chettiars.- Burmese tw9-thirds in number, but 
about one-third in amount. ; 
(3) Most of the Burmese are-cultivators.” They provide about 
one-fourth of the total. ; 
(4) Most of the Burmese, who are not cultivators, own agricultural 
Jand. They provide about one-eighth of the total. 

(5) We do not know, 

(0) No. 

{7) There are practically no non-Burman cultivators in our 
district. 

(8) We do not know. 

5. (1) (a) October-November for paddy. May for sesamum and 
white beans, 

(b) 30 per cent per annum, 
(c) 24 per cent to 48 per cent per annum. 
(a) Rates differ according to amount, the social position of the 
borrower, and the value of security furnished. 
(ce) The Burmese month is used in every case. 
(f) Gold and jewellery, when dealing with Chettiars. 
) Burman cultivator-lenders usually accept land or cattle. 
; (h) Rs. 60 on one hundred rupees worth of gold. Yes, slightly 
less. 
(:) ‘On demand " note in Tamit by Chettiars. Some in Burmese 
‘by Burman lenders, but in the villages when the amount of the loan is 
email, no documents are executed. 
(7) We do not know. 
(k) We do not know, 
() We do not know. 

{m) A stamp fee of annas four per hundred and a witness fee of 
rupee one per head. This is the rule with Chettiars, and Burman 
jenders are tiga to copy their example. 

(u) No. 

(o) Nil. 

(2) No. 

(3) No 

(4) Rates remain steady. These rates have been considerably 
Yowered during the last ten or twenty years. 

(6) (1) No. 

27. Yes. The usual rate is about 120 per cent per annum. They 
are usually taken by the poorer class of cultivators from their well-to-do 
brethren to meet current expenditure, especially in a year following 
a bad harvest. 

8. Please see answer to No. 7. 

9. Yes. This is the kind of loan mentioned in No. 7. 

10. If they do not possess Lah ll to be given as security it is very 
-difficult to get crop-loans, especially from the Chettiars. 
11. Yes. Yes. 


12. 0) There i is the advantage of a lower interest, but the disadvant- 
; age of illegal deductions by the bheadman, the clerk, or the Township 
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Officer. At persent the usual practice of deduction from the cash:~’ 
received have been substituted by a pre-payment tothe Headman of a. 
certain per cent of the loan, the usual rate is said to be 10 per cent, 

(2) The disadvantages are as great as the advantages. 


‘Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 


3. The main purposes af crop loans are current expenditure and: 
‘purchase of cattle. 

4, The proportion of money taken from co-operative societies has 
‘decreased in recent years due to the failure of the societies to follow the 

~principles under which they were formed and the greater part of crop 
Joans in the Division are taken from Burman landowners and money- 
lenders. There are very few Chettiars in the Division. Chinese 
‘traders lend out money on crops in Kawlin and Wuntho Townships and 
jin Bhamo and Myitkyina anda few Indian money-lenders reside in 
Myitkyina, Katha and Mawlaik ; but the bulk of the money-lending is 
‘done by Burmans who, in Sagaing, Shwebo and the Lower Chindwin, 
are both landlords and cultivators. In the other districts the communal 
tenure has hitherto prevented a landlord class being formed. 

The proportion of money lent by persons belonging to nationalities 
‘other than Burmans is higher in the districts in which communal tenure 
prevails than elsewhere. 

I do not think that many Burman money-lenders borrow from others 
to obtain capital for advances. Borrowers have no particular pre- 
ference for any kind of lender. 

5. May and June is the ordinary time for taking loans, but floods or 
drought may compel the taking of loans later in the year. 

The ordinary rate of interest is Rs. 2 per cent per mensem, but 
varies from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per mensem. In the frontier districts the 
rate is sometimes Rs. 5 per mensem. 

The sabape system involves a very high rate of interest often from 50 
to 100 per cent depending on the credit of the borrower. .The rate of 
interest is generally fixed by the Burmese month. 

Cattle and crops are generally given as securily. Gold ornaments 
are accepted as security up to between three-fourths and four-fifths 
of their value, and a less rate of interest is allowed with such security. 

Promissory notes are usually drawn up and are generally in Burmese. 
In the frontier tracts there is often an oral agreement that the: 
borrower will sell his crop to the lender but the tightening up of condi- 
tions by an agreement that the principal and interest shall run as a new 
loan bearing the same rate of interest is generally made, not when the 
loan is first taken, but when there has been failure to repay. 

A deduction for cost of forms and stamp at the rate of Re. 1 per 100 
.ds sometimes made by the lender, but interest is not usually deducted 
from crop loans at the time of making the loan, nor is there any custom 
of making a present to the lender. Such a present of fruit or food may 
be made later if there has been a failure to repay. 

A borrower is usually called upon to execute a new bond for: 
principal and interest as 2 new loan if he fails to repay after harvest. 

Sagaing and Kawlin report -that rates of interest have fallen.. My 
own recollection of rates is that they have remained very much the 
same during my 33 years service and with the increase of the price of 
paddy the interest on sabafe loans must have increased as the quantities 
fixed for repayment have remained much the same. 
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6. (1) There are few tenants in ereas in which communal tenure 
prevails and many in all ethers. Probably the greater portion of 
-tenants get their vrop loan from the Jandlords who lend from their own 
money, Therg is so much profit in-Gnanoing tenants that probably few 
landlords have to borrow money fo make their Joans. 

A landlord: will nominally charge his tenants the same rate of 
interest another lender would charge, but :prabably is more lenient in 
writing off parta of overdue debts than an outsider especially when crops 
particularly fail, . % 

7. The sabafe system is commonest in the more backward areas 
where credit is lowest. 

8. Loans of paddy or other produce for seed or wunsa are often. 
given by landlords to their tenants when required especially after some 

isaster. ‘ por 

9. The practice of selling a crop before harvest at a fixed price 
without reference to price current after harvest is not uncommon. 

10. The principal ditficulty in obtaining necessary crop loan is the high 
rate of interest, but as a Burman will borrow every anna he can without 
much regard to the question of repayment, easier money is not likely to 
be of much help. In the areas where Co-operative Credit Societies for 
@ few years issued money on easy terms and without much supervision 
the easier term on which the money was obtained has not resulted in 
any lasting good. Ido not think that easier money will have much 
effect on cultivation until the cultivator learns to be more thrifty. At 
present easier credit means more anticipation of income. 

12. (1) The principal advantages of agricultural loans over money- 
lender loans is the lower rate of interest and fixation of repayment. 
On the other hand he is given a good deal of trouble in having the 
security thoroughly checked and he probably does not get all the money 

e wants and if he defaults the action eventually taken against him is 
more certain and rigorous than that taken by a Chettiar. Also except in 
the areas where the communal tenurg prevails security in immoveable 
property is generally required. 


Afyithyina District, 


3. For purposes mentioned in all the sub-paragraphs mentioned in 
Question 1 excepting sub-paragraphs (a), ((), (4) and (i). 

4. (1) None from banks and co-operative societies. Loans are. 
taken from “ other persons.” 

(2) These are Indians. Hindustanis are numerous. Gurkhas- 
moderate and Marwaris and Punjabis few. No idea of their relative 
number could be given. The proportion of crop-lozn given by each 
class is also not known. ¢ 

(3) It would be safe to estimate that 8 per sent of lenders are 
cultivators ye provide about 10 per cent of the crop-loan. 

one, 
(5) From their own class of people in Mandalay and Rangoon. 
& Ne Loans are not confined to any particular class, , 
10. * 

(8) Borrowers prefer tq deal with those with whom they have 

had previous transactions. PreK e 
5. (1) (a) July for those who cultivate paddy; August’ and 
September for those who cultivate potata. . ‘ 
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(b) Three per cent per mensem. 
(c) Two and three per cent per mensem. 
(d) This depends to a large. extent on the kind of security 
offered and standing of the borrower. 
(e) English month generally. 
if Houses and cattle and sometimes crops. 
. (g) No other kinds. : 
(A) It varies between 75 and 80. Interest is 2 per cent. 
i) Pro-notes and bonds in English are drawn up. 
() None. 
(k) one 
(2) Non 
(m) All incidental charges such as cost of stamp, paper, regis- 
tration fees, drawing up of documents, etc. 
{n) Yes, a month’s interest is deducted. 
(0) None. 
i (¢) Immediately at the time fixed for the settlement of the 
joan. 
(2) No. 
(3) Yes. 
(4) Rates have declined owing to the keen competition amongst 
money-lenders to get customers. 

6. No. 

7. “ Ah-lu-pe” is extant in Myitkyina. The foan is taken for the 
purchase of seed potatoes and the rate of interest is 3 per. cent per 
mensem. There are no other usual circumstances and customary 
conditions with regard to such loans, worth mentioning. 

8. Potato crop loan. Please see answer to question 7 above. 

9. Not in Myitkyina Town and its suburbs. But the practice 
prevails in villages like Waingmaw and Katcho, 

10. No difficulties. . 

11. The condition of crops ‘has no connection with ‘the ease or 
difficulty in raising loans. 

12. (1) Formalities one has to undergo in taking loans from the 
Township Officer and attendant delay in getting the loan, are the 
disadvantages as against the advantage of low interest. 

(2) The disadvantages are more or less counterbalanced by the 
advantages. 


: Sagaing District. 


3. For the purpose of meeting current expenditure. 
4. (1) (a) None. 3 
(b) to a small extent—only by the members of Co-operative 
Societies. = 
(c) The major portion is from the Burman landowners and 

money-lenders and about 10 per cent. from the Chettiars. 

(2) About 90 per cent are Burman landowners and money- 
lenders and about 10 per cent Chettiars. , 

(3) About’ 60 per cent are cultivators. About 50 per cent of 
the loan. 

(4) About 8 per cent only are not cultivators. Others are all 
cultivators. They provide only a small amount. . . 
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{5) Only the spare money is lent. They do not borrow from 
others to lend out to others. There may be a small number’ who 
borrow from Chettiars for that purpose. 


(8) They have no preference: they deal with those who give 
better terms, . 
5. (1) (a) May-June (Kason-Nayon). 
(6) Twenty-four per cent per annum. . 
(c) Thirty-six and eighteen per cent per annum. 
(d) Rates vary with the security and the assets of the 
borrower. 
(e) By the Burmese month. 
(Ff) Personal security. ~ 
(g) Land—most common when large sums are borrowed. 
- (4) To the extent of three-quarters of the value. Yes. 
(i) Promissory notes. Burmese language. 
(jf) No. 
(k)} None. 
(2) None. 
(m) Stamp duty and writer’s fees, About Re. 1 for a loan of 
Rs. 100. 
. (n) No. 
(o) None. 
(#) One to three years. 
No. < 
(3) No. . 
(4) They remain steady—compared with rates about 20 years 
. ago, the present rates are lower. 
6. (1) Yes. 
(2) About four-fifths. : 
(3) From their own money. 
(4) No. 
(5) (a) No difference in rate. 
(b) No, 
(6) No difference for all sub-questions. 
(7) Yes, to a small extent. Not common. Rates of interest are 
slightly lower. 

7. Yes, for both sabape and sabanyun, Usual rate is 30 per cent per 
annum mostly for seed and wunsa, repayable in kind or money accord- 
ing to market mte. 

8. Mostly for the same terms asin Question 7. They are taken 
when pressed for money to purchase seed and tums. 

9. Yes. This is more so after a succession of bad harvests. 

10. Ditiiculties met with are due mostly to unfavoucable agricultural 
conditions, health of cultivator and cattle. No remedy could be 
sugytested. 

11. Yes. Yes. . 


12. (1) Advantages lie in that lower rate -of interest is charged and 
that a longer time is allowed for repayment which is fixed at the most 
‘convenient time for the cultivators—harvest time. Qn the other hand, 
difficulties are that the cultivators cannot get sufficiently Large loans and. 


, 


 Sagaing District.) ( 42) 


that they are very often kept waiting for them. Security rules and 
punctual payment of principal and interest are too strict and elaborate 
tor the people's liking. 

“ “ (2) Advantages are greater. 


Katha District. 


3. The usual purpose is 1 (a) and occasionally 1 (c). F 
4. (1) All loans are taken from Class (c). F 
(2) Burmese, Chinese, Punjabi Indians, Bengali Indians, and 
and to a very-small extent, Chettiars. Burmese are in the majority but 
Sonly deal with small loans. Punjabi Indians are in about the same 
numerical strength as Chinese. Twenty per cent provided by Bur- 
mese, 40 per cent by Chinese, 30: per cent by Punjabi Indians, 10 per 
cent by others. 
(3) The majority of the Burmese cultivate. 7 
(4) The remainder while being land-owners do not themselves 
cultivate. : 
(5) This is almost unknown. 
(6) No. 
; (7) The interest charged depends entirely on the reliability of 
the borrower. -A tenant will get harder terms than a land-owner. 
(8) Cultivators go to anyone who will lend. 
5. (1) (a) May and June. : 

(d) Fifty per cent interest on loan taken to be repaid at harvest 
irrespective of length of loan, i.e. a loan taken in November will bear 
same interest as one taken in June. 

(c) The above is the common rate. Two other kinds of 
dorrowing are fairly common :— : 

(1) The principal in money plus hal€ the principal in 
paddy is repaid at harvest 

’ (2) The principal in money plus the principal in paddy 
is repaid at harvest i,c. a man borrows Rs. 100 and repays Rs. 100 plus 
100 baskets of fetay. os ; 

(d) The rates vary purely with the risk undertaken 

(c} The Burmese month. 

) Cattle and crops. 

(hk) Eighty per cent of the value. The interest is approxi- 


mately 50 per cent less. 


. () About half the loans are covered by a document of sorts, 
“About 50 per cent are on Non-Judicial paper and about 50 per cent on 
On-demand Forms with a one-anna stamp, The language is Burmese: 
() Yes. The lender usually stipulates that borrower must 

sell his crop to him. 

(4) It is usually agreed that if the loan is not repaid:in full the 
principal and interest shall run as new loan bearing the same rate of 
interest as the original loan. 
£ () Nil. 

- (mm) Nil. 

(n) Nil. 

(o) Nil. 

(s) When the crop has been harvested, if the borrower does 
not pay he is usually called on to execute a new bond for principal and. 
interest as a new loan. : 
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(2) No. 
(3) No promise is made. 
(4) There is no variation ner hag any ‘variation been “known 
‘within living memory. 
"6, (1) Very few real tenants, 

7. Sabape, pebe, sabanyun are the usual forms in this District. 
Usual rate 50 per cent. Reasons, see Question 1. For Customs, see 
5 (1), G) and (2). 

8. None except interest-free loans amongst relatives. 

9. Yes. : 

10. No difficulties are known. 

11. No. Every cultivator already carries a loan of every penny he 
can borrow. Pot 

12, (1) The only advantage is low rate of interest. The disadvan- 
tages are the time that it takes for necessary enquiries to be made 
before the loan is granted. Allotment of loan money is usually only 
sufficient to provide loans for purchase of cattle. The prompt payment ‘ 
of interest demanded by Government. The very limited amount that 
can be borrowed. 
(2) Yes. 


Katha District (Kawlin aud Wuntho Sub-Committee). 


3. The borrowing is usually done to meet current expenditure and 
to buy cattle. : : 

4. (1) Crop loans are ‘taken from private money-lenders almost to 
the whole extent. There is no bank and neither would the co-opera- 
tive societies lend crop-loans to cultivators—as a matter of fact, the 
co-operative societies in this Subdivision are on the wane and most of 
them are being wound up. - 

(2) Chinaman traders head the list. There is only one Chettiar, . 
who lends money on a small scale. There are a few Indians but they 
do very little business on this line compared with the Chinese. The 
Burman money-lenders are few in number. Sixty per cent of the leang 
oe given by Chinamen, 30 per cent by Burmans and 10 per cent by 
others. ‘ 

' (3) The people mentioned in item 2 are almost all non-culti,- 
vators. 

(4) Almost the whole of them are not cultivators —they dare not 
claim the land as under the Communal Rules, they, as _non-cultivators, 
Cannot claim them and when they take over the land in payment of 
debts, they allow them to stand in the names of the debtors. When 
atienation of Communal land to non-cultivators are known, Government 
take prompt steps to resume them. 

(S) About 70 per cent of the persons mentioned borrow from 
others to get the money for loans. 

: (6) No. They give loans to the cultivating class provided they 
think that the borrowers have means to re-pay the debts, 

(7) No. There are very few Indian cultivators, who borrow 
money and no preferential treatmentis given to any particular kind of 
borrowers. 

(8) Borrowers have ao preference to any particular ‘kind of 
lenders—they take loans from where they can get them. 


. 


Katha District [Kawlin and ( 4 ) 
Wuntho Sub-Com.} 


5. (1) (a) The usual time for taking loans is between Nayon and 
Wagaung, that is, during beginning of the rains. 

(d) The usual rate of interest ranges from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent. per mensem, but the majority of the loans are sabafe which are 
at the rates between Rs. 60 and Rs. 80 per 100 baskets. 

(c) The rates vary from 2 to 3 per cent per month. 

(d) No change in the rate of interest. ' 

(ec) The rate of interest is fixed generally by the Burmese 
month. A 

(f) The usual kind of security in case of loan are cattle. 

(g) The other kind of security, which are common is the 
standing crop in the borrower's fields. 

(h) Security of gold ornaments are few. The largest loan 
given on gold ornaments is between 50 and 75 per cent of its value. 
‘The interest is a shade less than on other loan, the least rate is 14 per 
cent per mensem. 

(1) On-demand pro-notes are generally executed for the loans 
and the majority of them are written in Burmese. 

(j) No. 

(k) Nil. 

()) No specific conditions are made or understood without 
being mentioned, but if the loan is not repaid when it falls due it is left 
to the lender to have re-course to the Civil Court and take action either 
against the person or his property. 

(im) No deductions are generally made from the principal money 
at the time of giving except in some cases, when the cost of printing 
the pro-note form and the stamp affixed thereon are deducted and 
which generally amounts to Re. 1. 

(n) No, except in case where the Indian money-lenders give 
loans to salaried borrowers. If the borrower states that he would re- 


. pay the loan in five instalments, the interest due for 5 months is deducted, 


Example—lf a man borrows Rs, 100 at 3 per cent and he states that he 
would repay in 5 monthly instalments, Rs. 15 interest for 5 months 
plus Re. 1 for the document, f.e. Rs. 16, is deducted at the time of loan 
and the borrower gets only Rs. 84 and he has to repay in 5 months at 
a monthly instalment of Rs. 20. However, the document shows the. 
Joan is for Rs. 109 bearing interest of 3 per cent per mensem. _ 

(0). No custom to give present either by the borrower or 
lender, but in some cases the borrowers generally bring some presents 
in the shape of foodstuffs to be presented to the money-lenders to give 
fresh loan or to grant further time to re-pay the debt. 

(p)_ For sabape there is no interest, but if the borrower does 
not deliver the paddy by the end of Kason-of the year, he is either sued 
or if he agrees, he enters into afresh document for the quantity of 
paddy he owes with interest at the rate of half basket for each basket 
t.e. 50 on cent in kind payable during next harvest. 

2) No. 

(3) Lenders do not promise to give further loans. 

(4) The rate of interest on crop-loans do not vary from year to 
year, but remain steady. There has been a decrease in rate of interest 
in the last 20 years. : 

6. (1) ‘There are not many tenants in this locality. The majority of 


the cultivators work their own land. 


( 45 ) 


7. As stated, the majority of the loans in this locality are on sabapey 
there is no febe or any other similar'system. The sabanyun is also in 
use, the rate of interest now prevailing is 100 baskets of paddy fora 
loan of Rs. 40. Please see also answer to Question 5 (1) (4). 

8. No. 

9. Yes. 


10. Responsible cultivators have difficulty in getting loans from the 
local money-lenders, who will not advance money except on sabapfe. If 
any bank would give loans to responsible cultivators upon security, 
they can expect to get loans at reasonable rate of interest. 


11. There appears no probability of getting better crops on this side 
even if a cultivator could get crop-loans more easily. The tendency of the 
cultivators this side are simply to plant paddy plants on their holdings: 
to enable them to draw sabape loan from their creditors and once they 
get the loan, they pay no attention to their paddy fields. They have no- 
intention whatever, except in very few cases, to improve the fertility 
of their land, but what they want is the sabafe loan, and they are quite 
satished to show to the money-lenders the paddy plants, to get their 
loans. The Burmans as are known are of the lazy type, they only want 
the money and they have no care for the morrow, as they believe in 
“ thinkhaya” in its wrong sense. _It will take a long time to make the 
cultivators on this side learn to try and improve their own lands to 
obtain better crops, and thus earn more money to pay their legal debts 
and have a larger balance for themselves. 

12. (1) There is practically no Chettiar in this subdivision except. 
one in Kawlin who does very little business. : 

Co-operative Societies are also on the wane, as most of them are in 
liquidation. 

The advantage in taking crop-loans from the Township Officer is 
getting them on small interest and payable in yearly instalments. 

ae disadvantage is that the cultivators cannot get as much as they” 
want. 34 

(Government rate of interest is Rs. 10 per cent, while Co-operative: 
Society charges Rs. 15 per cent per annum.) 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


3. For the purposes mentioned in (5) and (g) in question J above. 


4. (1) There are no Banks or Co-operative Societies in this district, 
Crop-loans are therefore taken only from “ Other persons.” 

(2) “ Other persons” include Burmese and Indians. The kinds 
of Indians are Marwaris and Punjabis (mostly Sikhs). Burmese are 
numerous, Marwaris are moderate and Sikhs are few. The relative 
number is 10 Burmese to 2 Marwaris to 1 Sikh. 

(3) One-third of the Burmese are cultivators and others are non- 
cultivators. One-fourth of the total crop loans is provided by them. 

(4) Marwaris are neither cultivators nor do they own any agricul- 
tural lands. Two-thirds of Burmese are non-agriculturists but own 
agricultural lands. Half of the total crop-loans are provided by them. 

(5) None. 

7) Yeo Bet 

Yes. ‘ter terms are given to those borrowers with: i 
tinction of race, who are trustworthy. ae 


Dy. Commr., Upper Chindwin.) ( 46 ) 


(8) The borrowers prefer to deal with Burmese when they 
cannot find sufficient security, as Indians do not generally accept any 
cother security than jewellery. : 2 

“5. (1) (a) May in each year, : 

{b) Fifty per cent to be repaid at the next harvest. 

(c) Fifty per cent and twenty per cent. 

(d) Different rates of interest vary according to the length of 
‘time and according to the nature of security. 

(2) Burmese months are generally used. 

(f) Jewellery and cattle. 

) None. 

(hk) Rs. 50 for a pledge of Rs. 100 worth of gold. The interest 
is less for such loans. : 

(i) Agreement bonds are executed and they are written in 
Burmese. 

i i) No. 

(k) None. 
(1) None. ‘ 
: (m) The cost of stamp paper, the writer’s-fee and the witness 
fee. g 

(n) No. 

(o) None: 

(4) None. . : 

(3) No, but the borrowers-can approach the lenders with the 
‘hope of getting further loans. 

(4) Do not vary and has’ remained steady during the last twenty 


years. 

6. (1) Very few. 

“7. Yes. Sabanyun isin use here. The usual rate is to return two 
baskets for each basket borrowed. The reason for taking such loans 
is-for consumption and calamities. : 

8. The a:nount of crop-loans given as loans of paddy is considerable. 
.The usual terms, are to return two baskets for each basket taken and 
they are taken usually for consumption. . . 

9. Yes, 

10. The cultivator meets with difficulties in obtaining such loans 
when their standing crops are not good and when they cannot furnish 
sufficient security. It is suggested that the loans should be issued by 
Government. = 

* 11. If cultivators obtained crop-loans more easily for improvements 
of their lands, they would probably get better crops, Yes. 

12. (1) The advantages in taking loans from the Township Officer 
are convenience and facility, less rate of interest, and being allowed to 
pay in instalments once a year. 

(2) No. 


Administrator of Government Estates, Burma.” 


” 3. All by crop loans. 
4, (1) Half Co-operative Societies ; half other persons. 
(2) Mostly Burmans. 
(3) None. 2 
(4) Generally land-owners ; about half. 


* Answers relate to Government estates in Hanthawaddy and Pegu Districts 
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(5) Excepting Chettiars, all borrow from. others; 
(6) No distinction is made. 
(7) It depends on the credit of the borrower. 

5, (1) (a). Just before the rains, at transplanting time and a_little at 
reaping time. 

(b) Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 5 per mensem. 

(c) Highest rate is sabape. 

(d) Rates depend on the credit of the borrower and the 
price of money, ‘ 

(ce) Burmese. 

“(fy Personal or crop 

) Jewellery, etc. 

{&) Rs. 50. 

(i) On-demand promissory notes in Burmese. 

() There is an oral arrangement ; where the property which 
is the security is in the possession of the money-lender, it may be sold’: 
if the principal and interest are not paid punctually ; and where crops 
are the security, the paddy is to be sent to the creditor if the principal 
and interest are not paid in time: ; 

(m) Nil. 

(n) No. 

(o) None. ; 

(s) Burman creditors wait for one month and Indians at most 
for 7 days. 

* (2) No. 

(3)! Very few. 
(4) Vary with the money-market, : 

7. Sabafe loans are fairly common. They are taken for the 
‘payment of capitation tax and for the replacement of cattle which die. | 

10. Their work in the fields suffers by reason of the fact that they. 
have to go from one money-lender to another to get their loans. The- 
reason for the delay in securing loans is that they have no property to 
pledge. 

11. Cultivation would be better if the money borrowed could be. 
got more quickly. 

12, (1) A Co-operative Society is the best lender. The Township 
‘Officers do not lend’ enough and the cost of journeys to and fro to 
Township Headquarters to obtain loans from the Township Officers 
wipes ont the savings. effected in the interest. Moreover Government 
loan has to be repaid without any delay. 


Assistant Director of Agriculture, Southern Circle 


(3) The borrowing is usually done for (a), (4), (d) and (g). In 
fact all borrowings are done under crop loans. 

4. (1) Very litle from Co-operative Societies but most of the 
crop loans are obtained from.other persons. 

(2) Chettiars are numerous and few Burmese. Chettiars 
provide about 70 per cent to 80 per cent of crop loans {nd Burmese 
about 20 per cent to 30 per cent. : 

(3) About 45 per cent are cultivators or directly connected 
with cultivation and they provide about 30 per cent of crop loans. + 

oy ie (4) About 55 per cent of people are not cultivators, but own: 
agricultural lands and they provide 70 per cent. oe 


Dy. Commr., Upper Chindwin.) (| 46 ) 


(8) The borrowers prefer to deal with Burmese when they 
cannot find sufficient security, as Indians do not generally accept any 
other security than jewellery. ; “ 

“5. (1) (a) May in each year. 

(b) Fifty per cent to be repaid at the next harvest. = - 

(c) Fifty per cent and twenty per cent. 

(d) Different rates of interest vary according to the length of 
time and according to the nature of security. 

(e) Burmese months are generally used. 

(f) Jewellery and cattle. 

(g) None. 

(k) Rs. 50 for a pledge of Rs. 100 worth of gold. The interest 
ig less for such loans. 

(i) Agreement bonds are executed and they are written in 


Burmese. 

; i) No. ? 
(k) None. 

(i) None. 


(m) The cost of stamp paper, the writer’s-fee and the eittead 


(n) No. 
(0) None. 
() None. 
(3) No, but the borrowers: casi approach the lenders with the 
‘hope of getting further loans. 
(4) Do not vary and has’ remained steady during the last twenty 


fee. 


aes “() Very few. 

7, Yes. Sabanyun isin use here. The usual rate is to. return two 
baskets for each basket borrowed. The reason for taking such loans 
is.for consumption and calamities. 

8. The ainount of crop-loans given as loans of paddy is considerable. 
. The usual terms, are to return two baskets for each basket taken and 
they are en usually for consumption. 


10. Th he cultivator meets with difficulties in obtaining such loans 
when their standing crops are not good and when they cannot furnish 
sufficient security. It is suggested that the loans should be issued by 
Government. = 

* 11. If cultivators obtained crop-loans more easily for improvements 
of their lands, they would probably get better crops, Yes. 

12. (1) The advantages in taking loans from the Township Officer 
are convenience and facility, less rate of interest, and being allowed to 
pay in instalments once a year. 

(2) No. 


Administrator of Government Estates, Burma.® 


” 3. All by crop loans. 
4. (1) Half Co-operative Societies ; half other persons. 
(2) Mostly Burmans. 
None. 
_(4) Generally land-owners ; about half. 


© Answers relate to Government estates in Hanthawaddy and Pegu Districts, - 
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(5) Excepting Chettiars, all borrow from othet's, 
(6) No distinction is made. 
(7) It depends on the credit of the borrower. 

5, (1) (a). Just before the rains, at transplanting time and a_tittle at 
reaping time. 

(8) Rs, 2-8-0 to Rs. 5 per mensem. 

(c) Highest rate is sabape. 

/ (a) Rates depend on the credit of the borrower and thé 
price of money, : 
(2) Burmese. 
i Porsonal or crop: 
) Jewellery, etc. 

(A) Rs. 50. 

(*) On-demand promissory notes in Burinese, 

() There is an oral arrangement; where the property which 
is the security is in the possession of the money-lender, it may be sold 
if the principal and interest are not paid punctually ; and where crops 
are the security, the paddy is to be sent to the creditor if the principal 
and interest are not paid in time: i 

(m) Nil, . 

(n) No. 

(o) None. : 

(#) Burman creditors wait for one month and Indians at most 
for 7 days. 

* (2) No. 

(3) Very few. 
(4) Vary with the money-market. ‘ 

7. Sabate loans are fairly common. They are taken for the 
‘payment of capitation tax and for the replacement of cattle which die. | 

10. Their work in the fields suffers by reason of the fact that they. 
have to go from one money-lender to another to get their loans. The- 
eee for the delay in securing loans is that they have no property to 
pledge. 

11. Cultivation would be better if the money borrowed could be. 
got more quickly. 

12, (1) A Co-operative Society is the best lender. The Township 
‘Officers do not lend: enough and the cost of journeys to and fro ta 
Township Headquarters to obtain loans from the Township Officers 
wipes ont the savings. effected in the interest. Moreover Government 
loan has to be repaid without any delay. 


Assistant Director of Agriculture, Southern Circle 


(3) The borrowing is usually done for (a), (8), (¢) and (@). In 
fact all borrowings are done under crop loans. 

4. (1) Very little from Co-operative Societies but most of the 
crop loans are obtained from.other persons. 

“ As i patnogbe are sages and few Burmese. Chettiars 
provide about 70 per cent to 80 per cent of crop loans and Burm 
about 20 per cent to 30 per cent. ® : pe 

(3) About 45 per cent are cultivators or directly connected 
_With cultivation and they provide about 30 per cent of crop loans. « 

(4) About S5 per cent of people are not cultivators, but own. 
agricultural lands and they provide 70 per cent. . i id 


Asstt. ‘Dir. of Agriculture, ( 48 ) 
Southern Circle.) 


(5) About 80 per cent. : 
(6) No. Generally they don’t, so long as they are acquainted 
with their works. 
{7) Not necessarily. It all depends whether the tender is. 
acquainted with the borrower. 
(5) (4) (a) In March and April for about ten months. 
(b) At 2-8 per cent per mensem is the usual rate at 
present. i 
(c) The highest is 2-8 per cent and the lowest is. 
1-12th to 2 per cent per mensem. 
sag It depends upon whether the borrower is reliable 
or not, ‘ 
: (ce) Burmese months generally. 
(f) Land. - 
(g) Other immoveable property and sometimes moveable 
property mainly cattle. 
7 (hk) Sixty on hundred worth of gold. Yes. Itis about 
Re. 1-8 per 100 per mensem. 
() Loans are in “ on demand ” documents and other 
loans with security are in separate mortgage deeds. Generally in 


Burmese. 

() Generally not. 
(k) to (2) Nil. _ 
(o) No custom. 
($) Usually for a couple of months and at beginning of 
next season, the interest due is added on the capital with the same 
amount of interest for another period. a : 

(3) Sometimes they do but not usual. 

-(4) They do vary to some extent owing to the tightness of the 
money market. There is no appreciable change in the actual rate of 
interest. . 

6. (1) Yes. About 90 per cent. 
(2) Almost all, about 95 per cent of the tenants. 
(3) Partly their own and partly the borrowed capital, but the 
fatter one is not obtained for each occasion. 
(4) Most of them have. 
- ; (5) At 2-8 per cent per mensem, about the same. 
(6) The landlord gets 30 per cent. to 50 percent better 
terms than (a) the tenant (b) an ordinary cultivator. 
() He charges 30 per cent 1o 50 per cent extra. 
(d) Yes. They do often as no security can be offered. 
(7) Usually they don't. 
7. “Sabape” system is not common, except in the Colony area. 
The usual rate is fixed at the close of the past season, i.c., if the paddy 
market then was Rs. 200 per 100 baskets, the ‘‘ Sabape”’ rate for the 
following season is Rs. 100 per 100 baskets. 
As no other form of loans are obtainable, # 
8. Not considerable. 
9. They don’t because their expectations of a good market are 
generally high. 

10. The difficulties are many and varied, but the main causes are 
tightness of the money-market and high rate of interest. They come- 
about owing to low paddy market (comparatively with the high standard 
of living) and bad outturn of the crop. The remedies are to try and 
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improve the quality and quantity by better tillage, better seeds, better 
manuring and organized marketing. 

11. Yes. If the money is invested in the production of crops and if 
climatic conditions are favourable. Assuming that crop loans are used 
for the purpose aimed at and that the climatic conditions are favourable, - 
the increase in the yield of crops would be as follows :— 

(ty) ei Better tillage an increase of 10 to 13 per cent can be 


ted. 
(2) By ipetlee seeds an increase of 10 to 15 per cent can be 
expected. 
(3) By better manuring an increase of 20to 30 per cent can 
~ be expected. 








° Total increase + 40 to 60 per cent. 


and its value would be Rs. 69 to 90 taking 150 as the rate of 100 baskets 
of paddy. 

Assuming that 100 baskets of paddy are produced from 3 acres of 
paddy land, the increase per acre in terms of Rs. a. P. would be from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per acre and the corresponding increase in expenditure 
would be about Rs. 10 for manuring ; practically i for using bette 
seeds and from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 for better tillage, totalling about Rs. 13 
as the increase in expenditure per acre. Thus there would be a clear 
nett profit of Rs. 7 to Rs. 17 (a conservative estimate) per acre, from 
which the cultivators can easily pay up the interest at the highest rate 
of Rs, 2-8 per cent per mensem on the investment made per acre and 
atill they would have a larger balance for themselves. 

12. (1) The advantages are low rate of interest. The disadvantages 
fire many. The procedure for taking loans from the Township Officer 
is elaborate and appears to have been made difficult in actual practice. 
The security generally demanded of them are mutual personal security 
plus material security and the foans are not obtained in time~for the 
purpose aimed at. 

(2) ‘Yes. They are. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Arakan Circle. 


3. Crop loans are taken for the purposes of paying the wages ot 
ftabourers, to pay rent for the hire of cattle, and sometimes to meet 
unforeseen expenditure, such as funeral expenses. 

4(1) {a) No loans are taken from banks or Co-operative Societies, 
but from “ other Persons.” 

(2) Amongst the “other persons” are included Arakanese, 
Chettyars, Marwaris, Bengalis, and Chittagonians. Approximately in 
the following proportions -— 

, Ten per cent of the loans are taken from Arakanese. 
* Thirty per cent of the loans are taken from Chettiars. 
Forty per cent of the loans are taken pom Bengalis and 
Chittagonians. 
Twenty per cent of the loans are taken from Harkacs, 
Chittagxonian lepders have usually the ultimate object of land. 
ownership in view. 
The tota! number of money-lenders is not very great though some. 
-of them dy a fairly extensive business. 
4 


Deputy Dir. of Agriculture, ( 50 ) 

Arakan Circle.) ; 

(3) About 15 per cent. of the Arakanese and 20 per cent. of the 
Chittagonians are cultivators, These cannot afford to lend out much 
and they only provide about 20 per cent. of the total loans. 

(4) Roughly 10 per cent., 49 per cent. and 15 per cent. respec- 
tively of the Marwaris, Bengalis, and Chettyars are not. cultivators. 
Some §0 per cent. of the loans are provided by them. 

(5) Most of the Arakanese and the Chittagonians, vide answer to 
item (2), borrow money from Marwaris, Chettyars, and Bengalis 
(Hindus) at Akyab, to the extent ‘of 20 per cent. 

(6) A few Chittagonian money lenders prefer to lend to Chitta- 
gonian cultivators only. The reason for this is presumably race 
preference. 

Most lenders confine their loans to cultivators who grow paddy 
owing to a more assured local market for this crop than crops such as 
tobacco, cotton, etc. 

(7) Not asarule. Apparently the same terms are given to all 
borrowers until itis proved that some are bad payers. In Arakan most 
of the cultivators are Arakanese, though Chittagonians are fairly 
numerous. 

Whether Arakanese or Chittagonians, those who repay their loans 
promptly are given the same terms. 

The Arakanese borrower is stated to give.much less trouble than 
the be i ica borrower. 

(8) Borrowers generally like to go to their regular lenders, as these 
know them and often give slightly better terms when loans are promptly 
repaid. 

5. (1) (a) The usual time for taking crop loans is about September 
and October. 

(6) The usual rate of interest is Rs. 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
per mensem on ‘on-demand ' loans. Rs. 1-8 per cent. to 2 per cent. and 
Rs. 1-6 to 1-12 per cent. per mensem on land mortgage. 

« (c) The highest rate of interest common is Rs. 3 per cent. per 

mensem and the lowest rate is Re. 1 or 1-4 per cent. per mensem. 

(a) Different rates of interest are fixed according {o the money 
market. 

(<) Géfterally, the Burmese month is adopted when the rate of 
interest i is fixed. 

™ (f) The usual kinds of security are gold and land. 

(g) Cattle and personal security are also common, but only 
accepted from trustworthy ahd fairly substantial customers. 

(4) In Arakan the big Arakanese money lenders offer Rs.-25 
for a tical of gold whereas Bengalis, Marwaris and Chettyars offer only 
as ~~ this is roughly Rs. 60 and Rs, 55 on one hundred rupees worth 

Ff0) 

Yes, the interest on gold mortgage is always ‘less. 

(i) Mortgage deeds on lands and cattle, and also sometimes 
deeds providing for the delivery of paddy at a certain time. The latter 
type of document is only executed where the sabafe system is in favour. 
No documents are drawn up for gold mortgage the borrower merely 

signing an on-demand pro-note. For gold mortgage a simple receipt is 
given stating the articles, the weight, and the rate of interest. 

Generally -documents are written in Burmese in the district, while 
in Akyab Town they are either written in English or Burmese though 

Burmese is.more commonly used. 
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(j) It is not necessary to have an oral agreement made to 
supplement the document as the terms and requirements are stated in 
the document itself. 

(k) No other conditions are usually made. 

(1) No conditions are understood without being mentioned, 

(m)} In some cases Chettyars deduct the interest from the 
‘principal money, as well as the cost-of the on-demand pro-note and the 
stamp. On land mortgage loans the cost of the non-judicial court-fee 
and the writing charges are usually deducted. 

(n) On on-demand pro-note loans the interest is generally 
deducted by Chettyar lenders at the time of giving out the loan. The 
common practice is for six months to one year’s interest to be deducted 
according to the total period for payment of the loan. 

{o) Generally no substantial presents are offered by borrowers 
to lenders. But, fruits and eatables are sometimes brought by the 
borrowers to the lender. 

(p) If interest is not paid on the due date the usual period 
en, ere wait is about two months. 


a Ne If further loans are required the cultivator generally 
goes to another lender. 

(4) Yes, the interest on crop loans varies from year to year accord- 
ing to the tightness of money. ‘The rates have been largely enhanced 
during the last ten or twelve years. 

6 (1) The majority are tenant cultivators, very few of the landlords 
are actual cultivators. 

(2) The tenants get the whole of their loans from their landlord 
in the majority of cases. 

(3) The landlords generally borrow the required money. 

{4) Some have, but very few. They usually borrow in Akyab once 
-or twice a year. 

(5) (a) If the money lent is from his own capital the landlord 
usually charges less interest than other lenders. 

(b) No particular difference. 

(6) (a) He usually obtains the money at a lower rate of interest. 
Sometimes when money is tight he is whore leniently treated, and his, 
case favourably considered without resorting to Civil Courts. 

(5) 1 think about the same answer as above. 

{c) He is reputed to charge almost double the interest that iia 
“himself pays. 

(d) 1 do not think there is any difference except the rate of 
interest being raised. 

(7) No. Never heard a single instance. 

7. Sabape loans are commonly taken in this district. The usual 
‘rates of interest on such loans are more or less the same as with other 
loans. The rates vary according to variation in the money market. 
Such loans are taken to defray immediate household expenses and ta 
pay labourers’ wages and the hire of cattle. Sometimes borrowers have 
wae ere at a rate of a basket of paddy for a rupee. » {19-20 Iba, 
baske! 

8. Crop loans are taken as loans of paddy. Loans for other produce 

are very rare. Sometimes loans are given out for cotton, sesamum and. 
tobacco. Such loans are confined to certain Townships such as 
‘Kyauktaw, Buthedaung and Maungdaw. 
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9: Yes, but very few of the cultivators resort to this practice. 

10. The difficulties responsible cultivators meet in obtaining neces-- 
sary loans are that even by pledging gold they cannot always get 
loans, due to scarcity of money among money-lenders, in a year when 
the demand is abnormal. 

The only likely solution would be the establishment of land 
mortgage banks with sufficient ready. money. 

_ ‘11. Yes, in so much that they could borrow sufficiently early to- 
enable them to sow their crops at the right time, and also possibly 
encourage them to put money into better seed and implements. 

12. (1) There is only one advantage in taking loans from the Town- 
ship Officer, i.c., the lower rate of interest. The disadvantages are :— 

(1) That the required amount cf loan cannot usually be had. | 

(2) That the loan usually cannot be obtained whenever the 
cultivator requires it. 

(3) All cultivators cannct get loans, eal those who can mortgage - 
their lands. 

(4) To obtain a loan from the Township Officer often requires 
frequent j journeys to the Township headquarters resulting in toss of time - 
and in some expenditure. 

x (2) Yes, the disadeanitanes are said to be greater than the: 
Advantages. 
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3. (2), (0), (2 Yes. 
(d) No. 


(e) For cabpitation tax. 
ff) 


4. ( ta) Wery little, if 
~ (1) fa) Very lit Z if any. 
(b) Very ti 
(9 Mostly. . . 
(2) Barmese, inctuding Karens, aré humerous, Indians other than’ 
Chettiars are in moderate numbers, Chettiars and ‘Chinese few. 
Opinion was divided on this question. The majority decided as. 
follows :— 
Chettiars about 70 per cent. 
Burmese about 15 per cent. 
Chinese about 10 per cent. 
Chulias, Bengalis, Gujerati—Mahomedans 5 per cent. 
(3) Practically none. ‘ 
(4) Chettiars very few, Burmese almost all, own agricultural 
Chinese almost all, others almostall,/ land. 
(5) . Cheitiars.—Almost all their business is done with borrowed’ 
money. 
Burmese.—Borrow a good deal from Chettiars. 
(6) No racial or other distinction is made except in the case’ of 
Chinese who prefer to lend to persons of their own race. ax" 
(7) Provided that security, credit and standing are the same “all, 
get equal terms. 
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(8) Borrowers take loans from the most convenient and most 
saveorae source. Otherwise, no preference is shown. 

. (1) (a) August—September. December—January—February. 

e and (c) Rs. 2 © 3 per cent. per mensem- 

d) The rates depend on the moncy market, security offered and 
the credit of the borrower. 

(ce) Burmese month. 

(f) Landed property. 

(g) Jewellery. ° 

(k) Some members state that only 65 per Cent. of the value is 
advanced. Dawson's Bank gives 80 per | cent. of the value of the gold 
but allows nothing for precious stones which may form part of the 
jewellery. Chettiars are said to give slightly more than 80 per cent. of 
the value of gold. 

In normal years the interest on loans for which gold is offered as 
security is slightly less than for other loans. In the present year owing 
to depreciation in th2 gold exching? rate interest is slightly higher. 

(i) In the: case of jewellery, promissory notes. For landed 
security, rewistered mortgage dee-ls. 

Q) That the loan and interest will be repaid at harvest. 

When jewellery is deposited as security, the borrower gets .no 
receipt from the lender for the property handed over. The latter retains 
a list on the lower half of the pro-note. The understanding is that when 
the principal and interest are repaid the jewellery will be returned. 

‘Committee would suggest that the adoption of a document similar to the 
The Bail Bond used by Dawson's Bank may be insisted upon in order to 
safeguard the borrower. 

a Stamp fe.s, registration fees and writing fees are deducted. 

u) No. 

{o) None. 

(p) It is said that there is no fixed time ; but there is generally a 
recognised settling day soon after the cultivator has disposed of his crop 
or most of it. When he cannot pay interest in full on the settling day 
he has to execute a new deed for the principal plus unpaid interest. 

(2, No. \ 

(3) No. 

(4) The rates of interest vary with the fluctuation of the money 
market. This year they are slightly higher than usual. There has not 
been much change during the last ten years. 

(A reference to paragraph 76 of the Report on the Settlement 
‘Operations in the Myaungmya District, 1916-19, is invited.) 

6. (1) Yes. 

(2) An 

(3) Few landlords are able to lend money fice their own pockets, 
Most of them borrow from other sources. 

(4) Yes, 

(5) (a) He usually charges at the rate which other lenders charge 
men of the borrower's standing, 

(0) Tenants borrow from landlords in May and Jare as well as - 
August—September. Rs. 2-8 to 3 per cent. per mensem, 

. Generally no security is offered ; but in some cases the crop is 
“mortgaged to the landlords to prevent the tenants from disposing of it 
to others when the tenant is not considered reliable. “On demand” 


. 
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pone notes and sometimes mortgage deeds are executed fromm 
loans. . 

Landlords usually agree to advance money to their tenants through- 

out the season as required for bona fide current expenses. 
(6) Tenants usually have no security tooffer. They are therefore 
unable to raise loans from any one but their own landlords. ‘ 
% (a) Thus the landlord can raise a loan on ordinary terms where- 
the tenant cannot get’one at all. 
(b) The security offered being equal a large landlord is not likely 
to get better terms than a small owner-cultivator, unless he is a favoured’ 
Client of the lender. Large loans, amply secured, usually carry less. 
interest than small loans. 
(c) About half per cent. per mensem more than he pays. 
‘ (d) No, except that the tenant usually has little or no security to- 
offer. 
(7) Yes, but rarely. ™ 

To the extent that without the security offered by the landlord the 
tenant would not be likely to obtain money. Otherwise the terms are- 
the same. 

7. The practice is dying out but still exists to some extent. 
“Sabanyun” is common amongst Mahomedan money-lenders. Usual 
rates are from 12 to 25 baskets of paddy in lieu of interest for a loan of 
Rs. 100. 

Usual reasons for taking such loans are that the landlord, from whom: 
the money is borrowed, is prohibited by his religion from taking interest, 
and the tenant is unable to obtain money elsewhere. 

8. To a small extent among Burmans, but common among Chinese 
and Chulias. Repayable after harvest usual rate being one basket of 
paddy for every rupee’s worth of produce taken. Such loans are usually: 
taken by owner-cultivators who have no landlords to finance them. 

9. Very rarely ; only in cases of great necessity. 

10. Apparently none. : 

11, Not probable in the case of tenant cultivators. Owner cultiva- 
tors may effect minor improvements in their lands and thereby get 
better crops. Yes. 

12. (1) Compared with Co-operative Societies and the Chettiars,. 
crop loans from Township Officers are more advantageous as regards 

interest. They are however, more difficult to obtain and are subject to- 
greater delays. The amount of money available is usually very small. 
(2) Cultivators appear to think so. 
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3. Crop loans are taken to meet current expenditure, to buy cattle,. 
to meet part of the cost of buying land, and for sudden unexpected’ 
occasions. ° 

4. (1) With the exception of villages where there are Co-operative: 
‘Societies, crop loans are all taken from other persons. Loans obtained 
through Co-operative Societies may total perhaps 5 per cent. 

(2) The loans are obtained either from villate Burmese money- 
lenders or from Chettiars. The village Burmese lenders are traders 
and brokers and they are to be found in every village. The Chettiar 
on the other hand is only found in the towns and a few of the larger 
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villages. Itis estimated that two-thirds of the total crop loans is . 
provided by the Chettiars. 
3) None of the lenders are active cultivators. ~ 

(4) Since almost all the traders and brokers are also landowners 
the proportion of loans provided by landowners will be about one-third, 

(5) The village money-lender does sometimes borrow from 
Chettiars but when he does so it is usually to finance his business 
ventures and not to provide capital for lending out. ; 

(6) The operations of the village money-lender are somewhat 
restricted: he lends to a certain set of cultivators in his own and 
neighbouring villages who are well known to him and with whom he 
has other business relations. Were ready money available he would 
not, I think refuse to lend outside this set provided the client was 
introduced by somebody well known to him and the security offered 
was ample. Buta borrower of this type would prefer going to a 
Chettiar to whom he would have to pay a lower rate of interest. 

> (7) There is only a slight variation depending on the amount 
borrowed, the rate of interest being slightly less on big amounts. 

(8) Chettiars demand good security. When the security offered 
is not considered good enough the borrower is obliged to go to the 
village money-lender. 

5. (1) (a) The months of May and June. 

(b) Chettiars 2 per cent per month. . Village lenders 2} per 
cent per month. 

(2) If the amount is small up to 5 per cent per month : it may 
be as low as 1} per cent per month. Z 

(a) 1t varies slightly with the amount, borrowed. 

(ce) Burmese month. 

() To Chettiars—gold and produce. 

To others—land, gold, and cattle. ~ 
(g) Standing crops and houses. 
(4) From Chettiars about half the value. 
From others about two-thirds the value. 
There is little or no difference in the rate of interest. 

(i) If the security is other than gold a form of -mortgage is 
exccuted. In all cases an agreement to pay on demand is signed. 
Burmese is the language usually employed. 

j) Yes, to repay the loan within a given time. 

(k) None. 

(1) So far as I am aware none. 

(m) Annas four per document is the usual deduction though 
this may be increased to eight if the amount borrowed is large. 

(n) It is not usual to deduct anything for interest though cases 
are on record where this has been done. 

{e) None. 

(#) So far as I am aware it is not usual to reckon and charge 
interest on interest unpaid. 

The Chettiar quickly resorts to prosecution. The village lender on 
the other hand is prepared to wait. His money-lending is supplementary 
to his business as a trader or broker: he has other business dealings 
with all his debtors and, as the security he takes is often inadequate, it 
is to his interest in the long run to wait when his clients are unable to 
meet payments of interest and capital when they become due. 
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(2) Loans taken on the “ wa-fe” or “ pe-be” system may be taken’ 
at any time before the crop is mature, and the rate of interest works out 
at a higher percentage. 

(3) No promise is asked or given—further loans are given on 
demand if the security is considered satisfactory. 

(4) There is no variation. 
6. (1). There are comparatively few tenants in the “ ya” areas. 
7. Yes—Wabe, pe-be, and hnan-fe. The usual rates are :— 
Wate Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per 100 viss. 
Hnan-pe Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per basket 
Groundnuts Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 per 100 baskets. 
Beans Rs. 1 to Rs. 1/4 per basket. 
These loans are taken usually to cover the cost of seed or for 
wun-sa”. 
8. Yes, for the purpose of providing seed. 
If price of cotton. seed is Rs. 8, 40 viss of ktfas to be returned 
for each 100 viss of seed. 

If price of cotton seed is Rs. 10, 50 viss of kafas to be returned 
for each 100 viss of seed. 

If price of cotton seed is*Rs. 12, 60 viss of kapas to be returned 
for each 100 viss of seed. 

9. Yes, the practice is common. | Rates are similar to wa-fe rates. 
10. There are no difficulties ina normal season when the crop is 
almost certain to mature. There may be difficulties when crops fail and 
there is an absence of other security. I can suggest no remedy. 
. 11. Greater facilities for raising crop loans would not alone result in 
“ better crops. In the dry zone better cultural methods are called for and 
if will take time for the cultivators to learn these methods. When 
‘improved methods of cultivation have been widely adopted any system 
which will enable cultivators to get loans more easily and at a lower 
rate of interest should have a stimulating effect on production since 
better agricultural methods will call for more capital expenditure on 
implements, cattle, and protection against surface erosion. 
12. The only advantage appears to be a lower rate of interest. 

(1) The disadvantages are :— 

(a) joint responsibility is insisted on when the individual loaus 
are small; ~ 

(b) loan not always issued when required; 

(c) un-official deductions made when the loan is issued; 

(d) the borrower is put toa lot of inconvenience sometimes being 
required to undertake long journeys to township headquarters two or 
three times before the loan is issued. 

(2) Apparently the disadvantages outweigh the advantages since 
comparatively few cultivators avail themselves of these loans. 
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3. The borrowing is usually done for purpose mentioned in question 
4 (a), (8) and (g) 
4. (4) (a) Nil, 
(d) Nil. 
(c} Cent. per cent. 


See footnote f at page 9 
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{2) Mostly Chettiars and Burmese, the latter predominating in 
the proportion of 3 to 1. a 
(8) Borrowers of crop loans prefer to deal with Burmese lenders, 
because of proximity. 
~ "5. (1) (a) May and June. 
(b) 3 to 4 per cent. per mensem. 
(c) 4 per cent. highest and 3 per cent. lowest. 
(d) Fixation of different rates of interest is dependent on 
the standing and reputation of borrowers. : 
: (c) Burmese month, 
(f) Landed property, jewellery, crops and cattle. 
(g) Personal surety of men of means. 
(h) 50 per cent. of the value. Yes. 
(i) Demand pro-notes in Burmese, except in cases of mortgage 
-of land, cattle and crop when special bonds are executed for each 
‘purpose. 
(i) No. 


(k) Nil. 
(i) Nil. 
(im) Cost of pro-note, stamp, and writing charges. 
{n) No. 
(0) No custom. p 
(p) If pot paid at harvest, interest is then reckoned on interest. 
(2) No. 
(3, No. 
(4) There is no remarkable variation in the rates of interest from 
-year to year, but during'the last 10 or 2) years, the rate has decreased 
from 5 to 3 or 4 per cent. per mensem. 
6. (1) Yes. ; 
(2) No answer. : 
(3) More commonly out of the borrowing from others. 
(4) No answer. 
(5) (a) No. 
(b) No, except to 5 (0) where the rates of interest chargedare 
shigher or in some cases tenants have to sell the crops green. 
(6) (a) Ata reduced rate of interest varying from 14 to 2 per cent 
per mensem, ¥.¢., about 75 per cent. better. = . 
(0) About 50 per cent. 
(c) 75 per cent more. 
(d) Except in the rate of interest aod in purchasing the crop 


green. 
(7) Yes to very smallextent. No, notcommon. Rates of interest 

are reduced. 
“7. Yes. However, there is no sabanyua system. The usual rate 
for sabafe is Rs. 80 to 100 per 100 baskets of paddy. The usual reason 
for taking such loan is that the borrower cannot give any other kind 
of security. This system is the worst kind of loans and borrowers 
generally resort to it as a last ‘resource. The conditidns generally 
laid down are that borrowers must always comply with the terms. of 
.the lender especially in regard to the quality and measurement. 

8. No. 
. % Yes. 


- 
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10. The usual difficulties are— 
(1) Lack of mutual knowledge, and 
(2) Lack of security. : 

There js no other remedy to these difficulties than by the Co-opera- 
tive method. 

11. If cultivators got crop loans easily i.¢., sufficiently and cheaply, 
they would probably get better crops and generally improve their 
financial condition. 

12. (1) Disadvantages of taking crop-loans from the Township- 
Officer are— 

: (a) Technical troubles in submitting applications. 

(b) Delay in enquiring into the applications. 
(c) Necessity for furnishing real security. 
(a) Fees legal and illegal. 
(e) No sufficient amount is obtained. 
(f) Drastic method of recovery. 

The advantage of taking crop loans from the Township Officer is—~ 
(a) Reduced rate of interest. 

Disadvantages of taking from Chetty— 
(a) Necessity for furnishing real security. 
(6) “Higher rate of interest. 
(c) Pressure of payment on due date without having any regard 

to failure of crop or misfortune in borrower's family. 
Advantages of taking from Chetty— 
(a} No technical troubles in submitting applications. 
(b) No delay in enquiry. 
(c) Very little or no undue charges made at the time of borrowing. 

Disadvantages of taking from Co-operative Society— 

(a) Sufficient amount is not obtained. 
(6) Pressure for punctual payment. 
Advantages— : : 
(a) No technical troubles in submitting applications. 
(b) There is very little delay in enquiring into the applications, 
(c) Real security is not insisted upon. 
(d) No fees of any kind are charged. 
(ce) Lower rate of interest. 


Range Officer. Co-operalive Department, Insein. 
4. Very little from Co-operative Societies. _ 
12. (1) Taking loans from the Township Officer instead of borrowing: 
Srom a Co-operative Society. ~ é 
Advantages :—(i) Less rate of interest. 
fii) A borrower is free from the formalities and the 
liabilities of the Co-operative Society, the prin-. 
ciples of which every member has to observe. 
(iii) There is no one who will criticise his use of the 
“money so obtained. 
(iv) The loan is considered as a heavy burden, as for 
its recovery the revenue law is applicable. 
“Disadvantages :—({i) Absence of supervision on the work and morality 
of borrowers. 
Gii) Poor security. 
(iii) The people remain in ignorance of the Co-opera- 
tive Credit system and self-help. 
(2) Smaller in number but greater in quantity. 
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3. (a) (6) (g). 
4. (1) (2) None, (4) very little, (c) mostly. 
(2) Burmese and Indians such as Punjabis and Marwaris. Bur-— 
mese are numerous, Punjabis moderate and Marwaris and Chinese few. 
Relative number not known, 
Burmese provide 50 per cent. 
Punjabis provide 30 per cent. 
Marwaris and Chinese provide 20 per cent. 
(3). Burmese lenders are all cultivators, others own very little 
agricultural land. About 60 per cent of the crop-loan is provided by. 


them. 

(4) None. 

(5S) Omitted. 

(0) No. 

(7) With the exception of a few cases of favourable terms given: 
to really reliable borrowers who are long-standing customers and regu~- 
lar in their repayment the terms are almost the same to everybody. 

(8) The borrowers generally prefer to deal with lenders. who are 
more reasonable and less exacting in their demands for settlement (¢.¢.. 
such lenders as would hear the explanations for adverse circumstances 
for which the borrower is not responsible ; viz. bad crop on account of 
weather, bad health of cattle or men. 

5. (1) (a). Months of Kason and Nayone, followed by small loans as 
necessary at intervals till October. 
Rs. 3 per cent per mensem. 

({c) Rs, 2/8 per cent and Rs. 5 percent per mensem. ; 

(id) Depends on the security and integrity of the borrowers > 
(with the very few exceptions normal rate of 3 per cent is fixed). 

(c) Documents generally drawn up being pro-notes, monthly rate 
of interest is fixed and Burmese months is used, though it is understood 
that the settlement is to take place only at harvest time. The object of 
using pro-note is to avoid trouble and cost of drawing up bonds. 

(A) Cattle, house, joint-personal security when documents are 
bonds which are rare, but none when documents are pro-notes. 

(g) Agricultural land, 

(A) Loan on security of gold is very rare, when there is any, 
75 per cent of the value is given, but when the borrower is well known 
to the lender full value is given at tess interest. Such loi: are for 
domestic purposes. 

(i) Few bonds and many pro-notes either in Englis) or Bur- 


() No. : 

(4) Quality of grain, measure, place and time of delivery of the: 
crops if document is bond but none in case of pro-notes. 

(2) See answer to (e). 

{m) Cost of stamp and drawing up of the docugent, when 
document is bond. None in case of pro-note. 

n) None. 

{o) None. . 

(¢) The date for either principal or interest is due im nediately 
after harvest. The lenders do not wait any longer after that date to- 
begin to reckon interest on the interest. A new document is generally- 


mese, 
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-drawn up miking both interest and principal as principal. Documents 
vare easily drawn up afresh in case of pro-notes, This is one of the reasons 
for the popularity of pro-notes. 

5. (2) No. 

(3) They do not promise exactly but generally give further loans 
till October. 

(4) Not from year to year. About 7 or 8 years ago the rate of 
ee used to be four and above. With the increase in the number 
of Indian money-lenders the rate has decreased. 

6. (1) Few. - Only about 14 per cent. 

7. Loans are commonly taken in this locality on sabape system 
{known as Voungpay). For reasons for taking loans and rates see 
-answers to paragraphs 3 and 5. 

8. Please see answer to paragraphs 3, 5, and 58. 

9. No. ~ 

10. No. : 

11. If the crop-loan is got easily in time the cultivator can 
“commence his work in good time, do his work thoroughly, fully equipp- 

ed. These are some of the points responsible for the good crop. But it 
js doubtful if this improvement in yield of crop can be reckoned as 
anything substantial. Asa rule the cultivator would not allow to effect 
‘the yield adversely on account of difficulty to get loan. He always 
trys to get it at any rate. 

12. (1) The cultivator thinks that the transaction with the private 
Jender such as Chettiars or others is easy and can be done at any 
time and also think they find it easy to ask for postponement of 
payment. Therefore they seldom take advantage of the low rate of 
interest allo.ved by Government. The cultivator is not convinced of 
the noble object of Government and of the fact that its showing 

-8ome tendency of the strictness regarding settlement of Government 
loans is to save him from being ruined by the unnecessary accumulation 
of debts from year to year. 

*(2) The cultivator thinks that disadvantages in dealing with the 

«Government are greater than the advantages. 
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The Chamber is interested particularly with the financing of the 
Rice Industry and other indigenous industries already existing or 
hereafter to be started, and fostered, in future. 

‘The Chamber will, therefore, confine itself to a few general observa- 
tions on the condition. of the Rice Industry at preseat, and on the urgent 
need there is for the immediate establishment of .a Provincial 
Agricultural Bank to finance agriculturists, both with a view to give 
them sustained monetary help and to help them to overcome with 

-confidence the ups and downs of the Rice market. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that conditions of the Rice 

Industry have undergone vast changes since those existing 25 years 

:ago. General labour wages now is 15 to 30 per cent. higher, trans- 
planting charges have risen 8 to 12 per cent. the price of cattle has risen 
by 30 to 40 per cent. reaping and threshing charges have doubled and 
so have living expenses increased by 100 per cent., though we all know 
- what a frugal man the ordinary farmer is. 
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While expenditur e, therefore, has increased from 25 to 100 per cent.. 
all round, the price obtained in the selling market has declit.ed to- 
pre-wat prices, after a brief period of boom and profitable prices. 

In view of the increased expenditure in all directions, therefore, the 
farmer requires larger advances for, initial expenses and for other: 
expenditure until his crop is marketed. -And advarices for this 
expenditure he is unable to obtain at present, except at exorbitant rates 
of interest, which cripple him throughout life and in consequence makes 
him discontented and prevents him carrying on his occupation with zest 
and interest. 

The only way, therefore, to ‘kelp the farmer and those directly 
concerned with the industry and trade, is to establish a Bank, which 
while working on safe and conservative lines, will finance him duting 
the working season and in bad seasons at reasonable rates of interest 
and on reasonable terms and conditions. 

The Chamber would therefore suggest the immediate establishment 
of an one Bank for the Province briefly on these lines— - 

(1) The Bank's Capital, say of 100 crores, to be raised by a loan,. 
which if raised under Government guarantee, can be obtained at Rs. 3- 
to Rs. 5 per cent. interest or even lower. 

(2) The Bank should be authorised to issue its own notes up to 
any amcunt not exceeding double the amount raised by loan. 

(3) The Bank should issue loans at moderate rates of interest,. 
that is to say, if interest is paid on the loan raised by the Bank at Rs. 3 

Rs. 5 per cent., the borrower should not be charged more than Rs. 9- 
to Rs. 12 per cent. These rates Should be ample to repay the interest 
on the loan obtained by the Banik, repay this loan by instalnients, and 
should also be sufficient to create a reserve. 

(4) The advances should be made on usufructuary mortgage, that 
is to say; on the crops, 

(5) And, in order to insure that the crop so mortgaged is not 
triortgaged to others, legislation should be enacted to provide that the- 
Bank has the sole right to the entire crops and the value obtained by itd 
sale, to the extent of the mortgages due to the Bank for interest and 
repay srt according to the terms on which the foan was made. 

(0) Legislation should be further enacted to empower the Bank 
to distrain, seize, and dispose of crops, as necessity arises, without 
having to have recourse to the ordinary processes of law. 
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3. Cultivators usually borrow by a crop-foan for all the purposes 
indicated in question 1. 

4. (1) Crop-loans are taken practically none from (a) Banks, very 
little from () Co-operative Societies, and mostly from (c) Other 
persons. 

(2) Among other persons are included Chettiars who provide 
about 90 per cent. of the total crop-loans, Burmese about JO per cent., 
and Chinese and Chittagonian petty traders to certain extent about 
1 per cent. of the total. 

(3) None of the Chettiars are cultivators, of the Burmese some 
are cultivators, and of the Chinese and Chittigonians none are cultiva- 
tors. Of the total crop-loans those provided by cultivators who are- 
generally Burmese may not come up to I per cent. 
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(4) Though none of the Chettiars are cultivators, yet a few own 
vagricultural lands, and almost all money-lending Burmese own agricul- 
tural lands, and likewise Chinese and Chittagonian petty traders own 
agricultural lands. The crop-loans provided by these landowners may 
.come up about 10 per cent. of the total crop-loans. 
’ (5). It is not possible to say. 

(6) Properly speaking lenders have no such preferential treat- 
“ment regarding races and business ; men with credits who can offer 

>sound securities are popular with any sort of lenders. 

(7) It is not true that Indian borrowers get better terms than 
Burman. The difference in terms depends entirely upon the credits of 
borrowers, and the amount borrowed. 

(8) There is no question of preferring a particular kind of lender 
‘to another kind ; it all depends on convenience, rate of interest and 
character or repute of lenders. Lenders who are kind and considerate 

: are popular. : 
5. (1) (a) The usuél time of year for taking crop-loans is from June 
to October. 

. (b) The usual rate of interest is about 25 per cent. 

(c) The highest and lowest rates of interest that are common 

-are 20 per cent and 40 per cent, and sometimes to 50 per cent. 
(d) For answer please see 4 (7). Usually small loans within 
.@ short period carry high rates of interest. 

(ec) The rate of interest is fixed by the Burmese month. 

(f) The usuai kind of security is landed properties. . 

(g) Other common kinds of security are house, cattle, means of 

«of conveyance such as cart or boat, and jewellery. 
(4) When gold or other ornaments are given in pledge for 
“loans, between 50 to 75 per cent of their worth is given, and often at 
less rate of interest. 

(i) Either pro-notes or mortgage-deeds are usually. executed 
.for such loans in Burmese language. 

f) Oral agreements sometimes supplement the documents in 
out-of-the-way, places in the country among illiterate people, or non- 
-rofessional money-lenders. Such loans on oral agreements are 
usually ot small sums, and any subsequent dispute for settlement of such 
loans often ends in a criminal case. 

(k) Such small loans are made for repayment in harvest time 
with fixed interest the rates of which vary between 30 to 50 per cent. 
For 10 baskets of paddy or rice, or Rs. 10 borrowed during the months 
June—October, the borrower has to pay back in harvest time— 
January and February—13, or 14, or 15 baskets of paddy or rice, or 
Rs. 13, or 14, or 15 as agreed upon when the loan was made. 

() The other condition generally understood without being 

-mentioned is that, if any interest is left unsettled, it is compounded. 

(m) and (n) No deduction is made from the principal money 
at the time of giving it out. However if a registration | deed is 
- executed, the borrower has to pay the expenses. 

to) There is no custom requiring presents between borrowers 
and lenders. 

(¢) In the case of fixed interest, interest is reckoned from 

-one harvest season to another harvest, season, and not by months. 
Any interest left unsettled is compounded for the next harvest season. 
-In the case of loans fixing interest by the month, lenders usually 
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«call for borrowers in harvest time—Jdhuary and February—either to 
- settle the loans, or to execute fresh documents if no settlement can_ 
be made. The interest due to date goes into the principal when 
fresh docpment is executed. ; : 

(2) No modification of the answer given to any item in the first 
part of this question is necessary for any particular class of crop-loans. 

(3) Yes. Lenderg promise to give furtber loans as required 
until harvest to cultivators having credits. Such cultivators are even 
encouraged or induced to take more loans than are barely necessary 
for them. 

(4) With the advance of Chettiar firms the rates of interest on 
-crop-loans fall consideratly ; and with the advance of Co-operative 
Societies the Chettiar firms reduce their rates still further to 18 and 
-gometimes 15 per cent in some places. But successful Co-operative 
Societies are still very few and far between in Burma, and the rates of 
interest at 18 per cent and 15 per cent are by no means low if 
-compared with bank rates. aye 

6. (i) Yes, there are many tenants, and their humber increases year 
by year. 

(2) Almost all tenants get their crop-loans from their landlords. 

(3) Landlords generally do both lend from their own money and 
also borrow on each occasion the money required by their tenants. . 

(4) No, only a few landlords have a long-standing loan of their 
-own. 

(5) (a} When landlords lend from their own capital to their 
‘tenants, they charge according to their standards of morality. There 
is no hard and fast rule. Some good landlords charge a lower 
‘rate of interest to their tenants than other lenders ; whereas some land- 
lords demand higher rate of interest than other lenders from their 
‘tenants. Tenants are required to take saba$e to certain amount from 
them in order to become their tenants. As a rule small landowners are 
harsh and exacting to their tenants. 

(d) No other difference in the answers given to any part of 
‘Question 5, : é 

(6) When landlords borrow~ the money required by their 
tenants— 

(a) The terms they would get won't be of any difference to | 
the terms the tenants would get if they could offer security. It all 
depends upon the credit of the tenants. 

(0) Itall depends upon the credit of cultivators. With good 
security either tenants or cultivators can get as good terms as land- 
lords themselves. 

(©) Landlords generally charge their tenants more interest than 
they themselves pay, about double, leaving a wide margin to safeguard 
their interest. 

(7) Geaerally landlords never act as sureties to enable tenants to 
‘borrow elswhere. . 

7. Yes, loans are commonly taken on sabafe by poor tenants and 
labourers having no credit to borrow from others. Usually they take 
sabafe from their landlords and employers, and the usual rates are 
between 30 per cent and 50 per cent. Generally such loans are of small 
amounts, taken to tide over the period of food scarcity in the year 
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between June and October, or to meet expenses for some emergency of 
misfortune. 

8. Almost all loans are crop-loans, and therefore preceding answers 
are considered quite sufficient. . . 

* 9. Yes, in the case of poor cultivators and labourers for the reasoré 
indicated in Question 7 above, and also when pressed by their 
creditors. 

10. Generally for responsible cultivators there are no difficulties to- 
obtain necessary -crop-loans. However during this year and the yeat 
previous such difficulties were met which might be due to bad harvest’ 
and flood in the preceding years. The majority of money-Jenders 
could not get back the loans given ; and even Co-operative Credit 
Societies had to be liquidated in a large number. 

The only effective remedies are to increase the incomes of cultivators 
and reduce their expenses by finding good markets for their agricultural 
produce. ‘The difficulty is that cultivators have to buy for their use 
every thing at increased prices, and have to sell their pred:ice at reduced 
prices. 

_ 11. Better crops depend upon climatic conditions and labour, and. 
not upon crop-loans. It is feared easy crop-loans will only tend to 
increase the debts of cultivators. 

12. It is not easy to get crop-loans from the Township Officer. The 
cultivators cannot approach the Township Officer by themselves. They 
are required to take the Headman concerned to certify for them, and 
the Headinan will seldom do it out of love. Unless they get some 
temuneration, they will never do it. Even if their applications for loans 
are passed by the Township Officer, they will be kept wailing from 
hour to hour till they tip the clerks concerned to expedite drawing up 
coral documents for such loans. Such difficulties are met even at 

he time of repaying them. 

As for the Co-operative Societies they are still very few, and canno} 
afford to give all necessary loans. So in the alternative cultivators ha: 
to resort to Chettiars though their rates are high. It is human nature 
that they will rather face higher rates of interest than personally subject 
themselves to unnecessary troubles. 
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To ease the Position of State landholders, they should be given land- 
holders’ rights as given in Lower Burma. ‘hese persons find it 
extremely difficult to borrow except at exorbitant rate of interest. . 


Mr. P. S, Subbaiya, B.A., A.B. (Rangoon). 
~3. For the purposes mentioned in 1 (¢), (f) and (g) and to some extent 


in @). 
(1) (a) Banks . 25 per cent. (chiefly Dawsons Bapk), 
- (6) Co-operative Societies ; 30 per cent. 
(eo) Other persons : 40 per cent. 
(2) Chettiars : numerous. 
Other kinds of Indians : Guzerathis (Babu:) to some extent, . 
Burmese : Little. 
Chinese : Practically nil. 
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The Chettiars provide 80 to 90 per cent. of the crop-loans and the 
Babus about 10 per cent. 

(3) None of them is a cultivator. 

(4) Only a small percentage of Chettiars own land; they are 
mainly financiers and bankers, if they happen to get possession of land in 
satisfaction of bad debts, they generally sell it or let it on contract. 

(5) Chettiars, for example, borrow from among themselves, but 
they generally have their own capital for the purpose. 

(6) The grant of loans depends mainly upon the individual to 
whatever community he may belong ; the solvency and the regular habit 
of the individual to repay loans and interest are the determining factors. 

(7) It is‘not well founded. The rate given depends upon the 
market rate of interest and applied equally to all borrowers ; any slight 
differences may be due to the nature and extent of the security offered. 

(8) The borrowers of crop-loans generally prefer to deal with 
Chettiars for their loans. Though his rate of interest may be a bit high 
he comes in person at the time of the harvest, sees to the selling of the 
paddy and gets himself repaid. He agrees to part repayment or is pre- 
pared to wait on persuasion. He is very keen not to lose the customer 
a similarly others and so does not harass his client unless he is driven 


5 “a (a) When the rains have commenced. 

(6) Rs. 14 per cent. per month on good seomnity. tag fussil 

(c) Rs. 14 to 2 per cent. per month ordinarily. ohassi 

(d) Mainly dependent on the market rate. 

(e) In Rangoon, The English month. 

Elsewhere. The Burmesé month. 

(f) Title deeds of land or building together _with the latest 
pisa, i.e. tax receipt. 

(g) Cattle, cart, jewels, etc. 

(hk) Rs. 80. The interest for such loans is the same as for 
others. 

: (i) Promissory Notes on demand. 
In Rangoon every Promissory Note is written in English 
and Burmese because an English translation is required in the Rangoon 
Conrts. So the Promissory Notes are generally sold printed in both the. 
languages line by line. 

In the Districts—Burmese only, as the Courts there do not 
insist on an English: translation. ; 
i Yes ; about the mode of repayment. 

(k) None. 
(}) That the loan should be repaid immediately after the 
harvest. 

(ms) None, 

(n) None. 

(0)’ Nane. 

(¢) Interest is not reckoned on interest, but if payment is not 
made after a reasonable time a fresh Promissory Note is executed for the 
total amount due on the previous Promissory Note. 

(2) Paddy is the general crop for Lower Burma against which 
loans are taken. 

) No promise is made but the borrowers generally know they 


can borrow some more provided they can furnish the necessary addi- 
tional security. 
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(4) Not fixed. It.has always depended upop the Money Market 
at the time’éf the loan, ~ : : ee 

6. (1) Yes. 

(2) Not very many. 

(3) Some use their own money bpt more borrow to lend. 

(4) Not very much to my knowledge. - 

(5) The landlord charges the same interest ag another lender w would. 
(6) "No difference. ° 

(6) Four annas per cent per month. 
"(b) Same a8 his tenant. 
(c!' Four annas pers cent. per month. ‘ 
(d) He’ repays imself sometimes in kind whereas di lend 

is not generally prepared to do so. 

(7) Yes ; ‘but not commonly. No better te 

7. Loans ‘ on sabape are common ; but about the other kinds of loans, 
I have no knowledge. 

8," ‘Loans of paddy are given by landlords to tenants. 

9. Yes. ‘They are made to do so by the pffer of the rice merchants 
and brokers, ''”” 

"10. ‘Nothing serious except the high rate of interest they have to pay 
but everi this they do not seem to feel having been accustomed to it pry | 
pretty long time. Government should advance these Joans at a rate of 
to 6 per cent (nominal). ‘The Propose: and Mortgage Banks should 


be able to do this. 
11. As it is the crops are full ; buf with easier loans probably better 


crops would result as a ‘result ‘of intensive cultivation or a more 
economical rotation of crops, might result giving a better yield per year. 


Maung Maung Bya, C.LE. 
Borrowing usually done by crop loan is for the purposes mentioned 


a, 
(6) There were such loans a few years ago but now nil owing 
to ‘their decline.” © 
: () Definite figure cannot be given but much was obtained from 
“others.” - 
(2) Natives of Burma, Zerabadis, Ponnas, Indiang and Chetties— 
(it is difficult to give the ratio). - 
5. a (a) Tagu (April) to pay land revenue, rent and coolie-hire. 
Kason (May), to buy cattle, cart and seeds. 
Nayon (June), to repay loans to Co-operative Societies. 
Waso Quly), Cultivation expenses. 
Wagaung (August), Food. 
Tawthalin (September), to buy new implements + 
Thadingyut (October), to pay thathameda tax. 
Taaungmon (November), Food. 
Nadaw (December), Charity and travel for relaxation. 
Pyatho (January), to repay old debts. 
zaboare (February), to’ redeem land, to lend or mortgage 


(a), ‘bs {), (2), ©), (fy and (g) of Question T abovementioned. 
“4, (i) (@) Nil. 


Tabaung (March), to improve land. 
: (6) Some at 2 to 34 per cenf: per mensem, 20 to 30 baskets 
on Rs, 100 tilt the time of harvest during the year. ‘ 
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(c) From 14 per cent. mensem to 5 per cent. per mensem, 
but the prevailing rate now is 3$ per cent. per mensem. 
(d) It varies with the kind of security and class of borrowers. 
(ec) Burmese months. 
Cart, cattle and land. 
g) Gold and diamonds. 
Gh) Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 on one hundred rupees worth of gold. 
(iY On- demand pro-notes and mortgage’ bonds in Burmese. 
W To repay both aly and interest an due date; to ask for 
extension’ of a on the balance or to execute the fresh pro-note, 
m) Nil. 
(n) Nil. 
(o) It depends upon the relation betweén them. 
() Three years. 

8 No promise. 

% ‘ew 5 per cent. per mensem to 3} per cent. per mensem. 

© t is di ‘cult to answer this question in view ‘af the Upper 
Burma Tend Revenue Regulation’ as most of the lands in this district are 
state lands. Most of the bobabuing finde are worked by tenants. 

(2) Twenty-five per cent. 

(3) Very few can lend from their own money. Many lend from © 
the borrowed money. 

(4) In long-term Joans—jong-standing debts owing to non-repay- 
ment. 

(5) (a) and (6) Same answer as given to question 5 of this chapter. 

(6) (a) Owing to security of bobabaing land it is easier for him to 
raise loan at a considerably better rate. 

(6) As above. 
(c) From 8 annas to a rupee. 
(d) No. 

7. Sabafe and pfe-be loans are now more numerous. The rate depends 
upon the time, distance, quality of crops and credit worthiness of the 
borrower, as it is not possible to mortgage on state lands owing to the 
strictness of the Upper Burma Land Revedue Regulations—crops have 
to be sold out first. 

8. Paddy, febyu, sadaw and fe-gyi and other beans. 

10, Difficulties arising out of State land under the Upper Burma Land 
Revenue Regulations. Remedies suggested are as follows :— 

(a) (1) To. enable, by legislation, natives of Burma, Zerbadis, 
nee Chinese and half-castes and their descendants to possess state - 
jan 

(2) To obtain status of landholder’s rights after 12 years as laid * 
down in Lower Burma Land and Revenue Regulations. The ancient 
custom of Burma allowed persons who cleared the jungles and tilled 
the land to possess the same, to accept the same as security, tq 
purchase the same and they are still known as bobabaing land. 

(5) There is no danger as - 

(1) It is too well-known here that some lands in Lower Burma 
have passed into the hands of 

(2) The Government is constantly watching the irfterests of the 
natives of Burma. 

(c) To exempt the tenants and the land-owners from income- 
tax as in the case of Co-operative Sacieties when the rate of interest does 
not exceed 1} per cent. per mensem. 
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(d) The effect of mutation of names regarding the land should 
be to prove the transfer ownership as well as to facilitate collections of 
Jand revenue. 

l1.. The benefits mentioned in this question will be derived if such 
loans can be easily obtained. 

12. (1) The cultivator having thought the crop-loans to be loans. to 
be paid at the close of the year will not dare to take loans from Govern- 
ment. If these loans can be paid by three annual instalments which may | 

_ be issued through Co-operative Societies or through the Township Officer 
there will be more advantages than disadvantages. 
(2) The disadvantages cannot be greater than advantages. It all 
depends upon management and supervision, 
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4. About 3 from chetty banks, } from co-operative societies and 
about 2 from other persons such as Indians and Burmans (about 4 each) 
and about } from Government as agricultural loans. 

6) No. S 


(7) No. ‘ 

5. (1) (a) At the beginning of the rains and also after the trans- 
planting season. 

(6) The usual rates vary from Rs. 2-8-U to Rs. 4. 

{c) The highest is Rs. 5 and the lowest is Rs. 1-8. 

(d) The lender’s position and kind of security offered is taken 
into consideration in fixing the rates. be 

(e) In case of Burmans, the Burmese month is taken and in 
other cases the English month. 

(f) Land is the usual kind of security. 

2) Jewellery and cattle and cart. 

‘() About.75 per cent. of the value of gold ornaments. Yes, 
the interest is a little less. 

@) The usual Promissory Note. They are written in Burmese 
by Burman lenders, and in Indian language, by Chetties and other 
Indian lenders, but in the latter case the amount is written in English 
figures as well. 

@) No. 

(k) Nil. 

() Nil. 

. (m) Four annas for the supply of Promissory ‘Note Forms and 
paper and the value of stamps. 
= (n) No. 

(0) No. 

(p) No interest is charged on unpaid interest. If the interest 
has accumulated to a large amount, with the consent of the debtor a 
fresh document adding on the interests overdue’ to the principal is 
taken.- This practice is not common. 

4. Yes, but variation in rates is small. 
6. (1) Yes. 

(2) Tenants ovally go to their landlords for loans which are 
usually granted. Landlords do not like their tenants to borrow money 
from others. 

(3) Big landlords generally lend from their own capital. 

(4) Do not know. 
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(5) They charge usually Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per mensem. This 
rate is not higher than the rate any other fender would charge. 

(6) A landlord can borrow the money required by his tenant at 
about Rs. 1-8 per cent per month. 

The ordinary cultivator will have to pay 2 to3 per cent interest 
per month. 

(7) Landlords very rarely aét as sureties for their tenants. 

9. Yes, such sales are common. 

10. The price of land has risen in sympathy with the rise of paddy 
price or other crop value and poor cultivators sell their land at a good 
price to well-to-do people who have spare money for investment in land. 
They sell their land to those who will allow them to work their land as 
tenants. 

They do a little trade with the money ora little money lending. 
Their money in’ most cases gradually diminishes and their credit goes 
down very low. They thus meet with difficulties when they require 
money in the shape of crop-loans. The majority of the small! land- 
holding cultivators are hunger-stricken people. They have many little 
things which they have been long in want of but have to defer obtaining 
for want of money. When they do get money, these long deferred 
wants are first satistied. These people very seldom get nourishing ~ 
food and the few clothes they have are outworn. In these days 
many tempting foods and clothings are seen hawked about in their 
villages. These poor men cannot resist such temptations when they have 
money in hand. That is why they buy such little things with their 
paddy or other crops little by little at the time when crops are being - 
gathered and that is the time food and cloth sellers move about from 
field hut to field hut in the Awins, 

There is not much difficulty to get a‘ loan by cultivators who have 
land to be given as security. 

The remedy for such poor cultivators is to get them from co-opera- 
tive societies, 

ll. Yes. If they got just. enough crop-loans easily, better crops 
could be obtained and interest on these loans could be paid leaving 
larger balance for themselves, 

12. It is not easy for every cultivator to get enough crop-loans from 
the Township Officer and some do not think it advantageous to merely 
get a portion of the amount they actually require, considering the 
trouble and expense they have to undergo in getting this sort of loan, 
also on the taking of such loans from Government, they are refused any 
loans from money-Jenders. 

The Chettiar lends money for as much as the security given is worth 
and waits for payment as long as the borrower pays interest regularly. 

(2) Yes. The disadvantages are greater than the advantages. 
Suggestion.—If such Government loans can be.given through the 
crop loan societies, the disadvantages mentioned above will be 

diminished a great deal. ra 
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4. (1) In our locality, wealthy people take their loans from banks. 
Tn the case of ordinary persons, the majority of them borrow from their 
landlords or employers. 


© See footnote at page 10, 
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(2) The: ; mbliey-lenders até Birtiese, Chinese, Chettiars and 
other kinds, of ndians. The Indians are Ooriyas, Mahomedans, 
Madrassis and Hindus. Chettiars and Hindiis are’ the smallest in 
number, 

(3) Amon the people nientioned in item 2, the’ Buitrnang are 
mostly cultivators and next in order come the Chinese, Mahomedans, 
Madrassig and Ooriyas; Hindus and Chettiar’ are thé smallest in 
number. 
(4) Ainong thé feople thetitiongd in item 2, those who aré not 

cultivators bit own agricultiiral land, are Burmese, Chinese, Maho~ 
meédahs, Madrassis, Ooriyds, Hindus and Chettiars. They provide loans 
riéceisaty for thé purposes of their lands only. They lend money in 
reasonable amounts to others on suitable interest. 
(5) Among the people mentioned in item 2, few borrow small 
atiiounts, while marly borrow large amounts from others. 
(6) The lenders confine their loans to cultivators connected witli 
eit businéss. They. refuse to give loans to those who work for others, 
(7) Burmians borrow money at high rates of interest mortgaging 
their properties, say, worth Rs, 1,000 for the same amount, Indians, 
However, také loans only when the tate of interest is small ‘and mort- 
gage their properties, say, worth Rs. 1,000 for only Rs. 500. 
(8) Cultivatdrs bortow money for purchasing cattle, for living 
expenses, fy purchasing seed-grains, and to pay their coolies. 
3) Lodns are tiken for the first time in the months of 
Kagoh dpd Nayori (May and June), for the second in Wazo and 
- ‘Wagaung (Jilly and August) and for the third in Tawthalin and Thadin- 
gyut (September and October). 

(5) fae usual rate of interest is 3 per cent. per mensem on 
thé first loan; 2 per cent. on the second loan, and 14 per cent. on the 
third loan. . 

( Thé highest rate of interest ig § p per cent. and the lowest 
rate is 1 per cent. 

(d) For tirgent loans the highest rate has to be paid. 

(e In the case of Burinans, interest is generally fixed by the 
Burmese month and in the case of other nationalities generally by the 
English month. 

(f Security is usually given ih thé shape ok produce. The 
people who have properties give their houses, paddy land or garden as 

+ security, 
(2) Loatis aré given to the borrowers on their own account on 
“the ey of their produce. 

Loans are giveh on interest at the rate of Rs. 1-8, Rs. 1 4 
and Re. ik per cent. per mensem. For Rs. 100 worth of gold, Rs, 80 is 
given. 

() On demand promissory note is the” common forti of 
document executed for secured.loans. It is generally written in 
Burmese. 

Gj) No oral agreement is made to supplement the document. 

(k) When valuable {immoveable) properties are given as 
security for loans, the documents for sucti loans are executed on non- 
judicial stamp papers. 

1) The people understand the conditions for loans without 

. these being mentioned by reading such law books as those written by U 
Kyaw, Barrister-at-law, and U Ba Thein and others. 
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(m) The bazaar péople have Adopted the practice 6f deducting 
interest from the principal money givén as loans, having learnt such 
practice from the Chettiars’ agents. Such practicé if not adopted by 
the inhabitants of the Idcality. 

(a) At the time of giving out the loans, the téidérs deductéd 
the interst at the raté of RS. 7-8 per Rs, 100 of the principal and 
collect Re. 1 daily till the principal is repaid in full. 

(o) Thé customs itt riral areas is td givé bandita and coconut 
bunches, fish, prawit, etc. as presents: by thé bdrrower to the moriey- 
lender. In town, it is the custom to give other eatables as presents. 

($) I€ interest is not paid on due date, lenders wait for from 
15 days to one month. After that period a new bond is execui for 
the compounded amount of principal and interest due. 

(2) There are mary médifications 1 névessary. 

(3) There are some lenders who promise to givé Bérrowér’s 
further loans, while others do not. 

: 4) The rates of interest Have not ‘changed much during the last 
10 or 20 years. They havé changed in some placés. 
6. (1) There are still many tenants. 

(2) Bona fide tenants tan obtain loans. 

(3) Landlords generally lend from their owa money. Sonietimes 
they borrow from others. 

(4) There are no long-standing loans piven to their tenants. 

(5) (a) Landlords charge less interest than others on loans given 
to their own tenants. 

(6) There are other answers which may be. given, (For 
instance, in special circtimstances and whén tHe harvest ié close at hand, 
loans have to be taken at high rates of interest. 

(6) (a) There is no reason for landlords to get better terms, 

(6) Landlords cannot get better terms than the tenants. 

(c) Landlords generally charge more interest than they them- 
selves pay. 

td) Yes. it f§ different. 

mi Landlords do not act as sureties for their tenants. 

Loans are coitithonty taken on sabajpe. 

8, No. 

9. There is the practice of cultivators selling their crop before 
harvest ; but it is not common. 

10. Responsible cultivators have take loans to meet pressing 
@ernands in connection with revenue or to meet old debts, when special 
circumstances arise. 

11. Loans may be recovered froth honést cultivators. Itis difficult 
to recover even the principal, to say nothing of the interest from dis- 
honést tultivitors. 

12, (1) It is easier to take loans froma Chettiar than front the Town- 
ship Officer, because negotiation may be made with a Chettiar but not 
with the Township Officer oft account of the existence of certain rules. ° 

(2) The cultivators do not wish to take loans from ine Township 
Officer because the disadvantages are greater. 


Mr. P.L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapén). 


3. Usually for purposes in clauses (a) to (¢) af question 1. 
4. (1) es hastens of crop-loans from Dawson’s Bank 
from Co-operative Societies, 
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Ninety per cent from other persons, 

(2) Among other persons are included Burmese, Chinese, Moha- - 
medans and Chettiars. 

Chettiars are numerous, Burmese come next and then Chinese 
and Mohamedans. 

(3) Out of 8 cultivators 5 are Burmese, 2 are Tamils, 1 Chinese 
‘and Mohamedans nil. < : 

(4) Out of 8 landowners 4 are Burmese, 2 are Chettiars, 1 Tamil 
and 1 other person. Major part of crop-loans are given by these land 
owners. 

. (5) To the extent of 25 per cent. 
(6) No preference. 
(7) On same tenms to all, ‘ 
(8) Chettiars are preferred by cultivators because money is avail- 
able at all times. 
5. (1) (a2) About May to November. 
(6) Average rate from 12 per c2nt to 18 per cent. per annum. 
(c) Highest rate 2 per cent. per mensem, lowest 1 per cent. 
per mensem. 
(a) Different rates are fixed according to rates to be paid by 
lenders to their creditors. 
(¢) Both English and Burmese are used. 
(f) Land, houses, and cattle. 
(g) Jewels also. 
(4) Largest amount of loan on Rs. 100 worth of gold is 
Rs. 80, interest is less, 
(i) Pro-notes and bonds ; for Burmese. 
7) No. 
(k) Nil. 
(1) None. 
(m) Deductions are made for stamps. 
(n) No. 
3 (o) If the relationship is cordial some petty presents are 
made. : 
($) Lender waits for about 12 months time and then calculate 
interest on interest. 

(2) No. 

(3) Yes, 

(4) Yes ; they do vary. 

There was no change during the last ten or twenty years but 
this year the interest has slightly increased. 

6. (1) Yes ; many tenants. 

(2) About 1/5 of tenants. 

(3) A few lend their own money, but many borrow from others 
and then lend. ‘ 3 

(4) Half either way. 

(5) (a) He-charges a little more then another lender. 

(b) No. 
(6) (a) Nil. 
(b) Nil. 
() He charges about 6 per cent. per annum more than he 


{d) No. 
(7) Usually No. 


pays. 
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7. No. 

8. No. 

S. No. : 

10, Their cattle dié ; crops are destroyed by flood ; sometimes they 
are destroyed by pestsand worms, Floods can be avoided by drainage 
and by opening canals. As for pests and worms, cultivators should wait 
till the time of their season. 

Death of cattle is beyond their control; but afew are now using 
agricultural implements. 

11, Yes. 

12. Before taking crop-loans from the Township Officer, cultivators 
must produce certificates and recommendations; for this purpose they 
have to waste their time and money. 

In fact, if all expenses are counted they. practically suffer a loss of 
Rs. 10 per Rs. 100. 


Section 3.—Crop-loans to Landlords. 


‘ 


Akyab Distr ict. 
13, No difference. 


Sandoway District. 
13. No such practice here as no landlord takes crop-loans. 


Pegu District. 
13. Landlords never take crop-loans in this district. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Committee). 
13. Not much difference except that loans are within easier reach of 
the landlords than ordinary cultivators or tenants. 
Hanthawaddy District. 
13. The landlord gets money at a better rate of interest 
Insetn District. . 
13. My Committee has decided that it is unable to answer this 
esi : 
Prome District. : : 
13. The only difference is that landlords will ordinarily borrow only 
from the biggest money-lenders, i.e., in this district from the Chettiars. 
Myaungmya District. 


13. Modified replies to question 4. 
(1) (a) Slightly more. 
(8) and (cd) a pa adene 
“Q2) Chiefly Ch 


Myaungmya District. ( 74 ) 


(3) None. 
(4) Very few. 
No changes in the answers to question 5 are necessary. 
; Maubin District. 
13. No difference. 
.. halon District. 
’ 13, No iferense: 


_ 43. N6 difference. 
Mergui District. 
13. Land owners will get better terms, as the chances of recovery of 
the debts are much more favourable. 
| ee oe re a 
Toungoo District. 
13. Practically none. 
i Thayctmyo District. 
13. There is no difference except that the borrowers take the loan 
at any time of the year. 
Mandalay District. 
13. No difference except as regards rate of interest paid. 
Sagaing District. 
13, They can obtain loans from Chettiars and other money-lenders 
at lowét rates of interest: 
Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


13. The landlords do not generally borrow money, but they only let 
out their lands to tenants to whom they advanée Idahs oa interest to 
bring their land under cultivation. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 
‘13._If the borrower is a landlord, the rate of interest would probably 
-be less; as he is more reliable and secure. 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, Southern Circle. 
13. a) Ditto as in 4 (1). 
(2) Do. 


(3) About 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. and they provide about 10 
to 20 per cent. of crop loans. 

(4) About 90 per cent. are not cultivators and they provide 
about 80 {o 90 per cent. of crop loans. . 

(5) About 50 to 60 per cent, 


( % ) 
Deputy Director of Agricullure, Arakan Circle, 
13. There aré not nany diffetentes, If ae borrower is the landlord, 


but not 4 cultivator, a smaller rate of interest is usually charged; and 
being possessed of land he can procure jdaris more ay from a lender. 


Bebuly Director of Agriculture, trrawaddy Circle. 
13. Modified replies to question 4 
1) (a) slightly more, 
(6) and (e) No difference. 

(2) chicky Chettiars, 

(3) None. 

(4) Very few. 
No changes to the answers to question 5 are mecpneary: 


Deputy Director of Agricullure, Myiigyan cird* 
13. Thé lindlord borrows usuilly fromm thé Chettiar ard at a alightly 
lower rate of interest, viz, 1} per cent. per month. 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, : Mandalay charge, and 
Mycok (Co-operative Branch), Myinma Range. 
13. Landlords deal mostly with chetties or better terms in respect 
of rate of interest and security. 
Karen National Assotiation. 


13. Practically there is no difference between a cultivator ahd a 
landlord when they become a borrower. So long as they have credit 
the conditions are the sarne. The only difference is that a small loan 
usually bears a higher rate of interest than a large loan ; and landlords 
with large credit usually take big loans. 


Maung Maung Bya, C.1.E. 
* 13. As answers to questions 4 and 5. 


Mr. P. LL. N. Narayanan Cheltiar (Pyagén). 


13, A landlord gets better terms if he borrows ; because if the crop 
fails the lenders cannot recover the loan from tenant cultivators whereas 
they can easily recover it from landlords. 


Section 4—Long-term Loans. 
Sandoway District. 


14. (1) (a)) For making improvements to lands, such 3 as clearing 
- (d) Pjungles, erecting bunds, etc. Only a few landlords, 
(c) J however have occasion to borrow long-term foans. 


®* Reply has particular application to the “ ye" lands of 
t Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé Sbistce 
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Pegu District. 


14. (1) (a) Improvement of the land, buying cattle, purchasing 
additional land ; buying agricultural iniplements. 
(0) Buying cattle and agricultural implements. 
(c) Improvement of land ; advancing loans to tenants. 
(2) There is no other purpose the Committee is aware of. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-committee). 


14. (1) Nil. 
(2) Not to our knowledge. 


, Hanthawaddy District. ; 


14. (1) Long-term loans unknown in this District. The loans in 
this District are given by Chettiars only on an On Demand pro-note or 
a registered document; whena registered document is executed payment 
is required ‘on demand’ in the doaument, and when a secured loan is 
taken out a current account is opened by the Chettiar at the harvest, 
the borrower pays the interest and repays the whole, or as much of the 
principal as he can and the Chettiar then makes the borrower execute a 
new pro-note (if no registered document has been executed) for the 
amount of principal still outstanding flus any new loan which the 
borrower needs and the Chettiar thinks he is sufficiently secured to get. 

(2) Does not arise. 


Iasein District. 
14. ‘There is a wide consensus of opinion on this Committee that 
jJong-term loans as . defined in question 14 are almost unknown, and that 


Chettiars do not look as far as five years ahead. Most of these loans 
come under the definition of ‘intermediate.’ 


Prome District. . 


14. (1) By classes (a) and (c) long-term loans are needed for land 
improvements and for redemption of mortgages ; and by class (6), fore. 
purchasing land for cultivation and for repaying debts. 

(2) None, so far as is known. 


Myaungmya District. 


14. (1) (a) and (c) To effect permanent improvements in their 
land, to purchase improved implements and to build houses. 
(b) Tenant-cultivators do not require long-term loans, 
* Maubin District. 
14. (1) Long-term loans are needed by (a) for— 
(i). extension of holding ; 
(ii) purchase of land ; 
(iii) redemption of land ; 
(iv) improvement of land ; 
(v) purchase of machinery ; 
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(vi) payment of debts ; 
(vii) building of dwelling house ; 
(viii) construction of granary. 
(8) (1) purchase of machinery ;. 
(ii) construction of granary ; 
(iii) payment of debts. 
(c) (i) extension of holding ; 
(ii) purchase of land ; 
(iii) purchase of machinery for hire ; 
(iv) construction of granary ; 
(v): financing of tenants. 
(2) Not known, 


Thaton District. 


14, (a) To buy lands with money borrowed and work them. 

(b) Tenant-cultivators run into debts gradually, when they are 
not able to pay the rents in full affer satisfying all the claims on the 
produce, such as wages, food expenses and other labour charges. 

(1) Asit is not possible to obtain long-term loans, though needed, 
they cannot be got. 

(2) In view of the above, the question does not arise. 


Thaton (Pa-an Sub-committee). 


14. (1) (a) For improvement of land to buy equipment and for 
redemption. 
® Not desirable. 
(c) Almost for identical purposes, as (a). 
(1) Presumably the same as above. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


14. (1) (a) Long-termed loans are required for improvement of their 
lands and for purchase of cattle (b) for failure of crops short-termed 
loans are converted to long-termed loans (c) for purchase .of additional 
pieces of lands. 

(2) No other than those mentioned above. 


Tavoy District. 


14. (1) Long-term loans are needed in this District by (a), (6) and 
(c) to buy new suitable holdings, mining, trade, etc. 
(2) Landlords who let their lands to tenants require ae loans. 
in this district for mining and trading. 


pe 


Toungoo District. 


14, (1) (a) To buy new land or to extend his land either by 
purchasing or by squatting. 
(6) Not usual for tenants to get long-term loans. 
(c) To buy land or to bring waste lands under cultivations ; to 
improve the land by bunds or by channels. 
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. Thayetmyo District. 


14, (i) @ For improving their lands and for irrigating their lands. 
(0) Long-term loans not needed. 
(c) Same as (a). 
(2) Nil. 


Mandalay District. 


14. (1) (a) To repay loans taken at high rate of interest ;to purchase 
cattle ; to redeem land as well as to lend money on land mortgage. 
(6) To purchase cattle ; to redeem land; to lend on land 
mortgage, or to buy land. 
(c) To improve land. 
(2) For purposes mentioned above. 


Meikijla District. 


‘14. (1) Long-term Ipans are needed by (2) and (6) classes of people 
ta meet | current expenditure i in a year following a bad barvest or to buy 
éattle and by (c) to buy’ land pr improye Jand. 

"(2) We do not know. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


14. Long-term loans are needed generally for land improvement and 
are rarely taken. The rules and instructions under the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act, 1883, need simplification. As they stand it isa very long 
and tedious business for a cultivator to get’ loan for an jmprovement . 
work and where improvement consists of drainage and embanking work, 
inspection by the Executive Engineer is insisted upon before the loan 
is taken. The result is that in Upper Burma at any rate such improve- 
ment loans are rarely taken though there is much land in Bhamo, 
Myitkyina and Katha, which could be made profitable if .capital for 
opening it out could easily be obtained. 

No long-term loans are given in the districts in which communal 
tenure prevails. 

The area under usufructuary mortgage in the last settlement of the 

jhwebo District was : 20 per cent of the area of the district. The area 
in the Shwebo Canal tract under mortgage increased from 17,411 or 
7 per cent of the occupied area in the original settlement to 43,848 
“ acres or 15 per cent of the occupied area in the last settlement. The 
increase was due to the fact that at the first settlement much of the 
land had only just been brought under settlement. 

Usufructuary mortgages are common with Burman money lenders. 
Non-usufructuary mortgages represent the ‘security taken by professional 
money lenders and are confined fo tracts in which owing to irrigation 
cultivation is secure. 

A frequent condition of mortgage with possession in the dry zone is 
that mortgagee is given three years undisputed possession before redemp- 
tion can be made; otherwise the usual ‘condition is that redemption 
may be permitted at any time on repayment of the loan. 

~The Shwebo Settlement Officers find that in a‘few localities it was 
the custom of the mortgagee to add to the original mortgage prerid 
sums expended by him in repairing rivat tanks the Property of the 
mortgager. oe P . 


y) 


It is probable, however, flat most of the loans described as long- 
term loans in the Sagaing Division are really intermediate foans. Few 
loans are issued for so long as five years. 


Sagaing District. 
Long-term loans are issued in this district only on the mortgage 
{with possession) of land. 
14. (a) To buy land and cattle. 
(b) Not issued to tenant cultivators. 
(c) To buy more land and also for trading. - 
(2) For trade purposes. 


Depyty Commissioner, Upper Chindwin, 
14, Long-term loans do not exist in this district. 


Administrator of Government Estates, Burma,* 


14, (i) Long-term loans are needed by cultivators to gible them 
to pay off old debts and to start afresh after a bad year. 


Deputy Director of Agriculiure, Arakan Circle. 
14. There are no long-term loans in Arakan. 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 


14. (1) (a) and (<) To effect permanent improvements in their land, 
to purchase improved implements, and to build houses. 
{6} Tenant cultivators do not require long-term loans, 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle. t 


14, (1) Long-term loans except from Government are not taken by 
small cultivators owning the land they cultivate nor by ‘tenant 
cultivators. 

Landlords may take such loans to acquire more land but I have no 
reliable information on this point. 

(2) Long-term ace might be taken with advantage by landlords 
and land-owning cultivators— 
(a) to make small tanks for irrigation ; 
(0) to effect permanent improvement in the layout of their 
holdings ; 
(c) to purchase machinery and plant such as chaff cutters, oil 
engines, etc. 


Deputy a ker Co-operative Defariment, Mandalay Charge, and 
o~ yook (Co-operative Branch), Myinms Range.t 


14. () 3 Long-term loans are needed for— - 
(i) liquidation of old debts, 
(ii) purchase of cattle, and 
(iit) éxpenses for litigation. 


ncn OSCR I NE he 

* Answers relate to Government Estates in Hanthawaddy and Pega Districts..." 

nie per dapinrentiay pea neg mera ga” lands of dry sone.-” 7 
Joint reply : relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé Districts. 


. Dep. Reg., Co-op. Debt. and ( 80 ) 
Myo6k (Myinmu).] 
- (b) purchase and cedembtion of land in addition to those 
mentioned in (a) above. 
(ce) (i) purchase of land. 
fii) improvement of business in lending money and trade. 
(iii) expenses for litigation. 
(iv) liquidation of old debts. 


Karen National Association. 


14, (1) Long-term loans are needed by— 

(a) practical cultivators owning the lands they cultivate for 
buying cattle, building houses, buying lands or improving 
them, or for clearing bad debts incurred in shinbyus, or 
ahlus or for sudden unexpected occasions such as funerals 
and litigations ; 

(b) tenant, cultivators for the jpurposes as in (a) above ; : 

( landlords need no such loans. 

(2) Besides the above purposes no long-term loans are needed 
for other purposes. 


Mr. P. S. Subbaiya, B.A., A.B. (Rangoon). 


14. (1) Long-term loans are needed by— ‘ 
(a) practical cultivators for buying land for themselves, for 
a making permanent improvements if they already own land, 
for buying cattle and other things necessary for the 
preservation of their land ; 

(6) landlords for making pertiancak improvements in land, for 
lending to their tenants for cultivation, for porchesing 
buildings and sometimes jewels : 

(c) tenant-cultivators for cultivation, for buying the cattle for 
it, for paying coolies. 

(2) For purposes mentioned in (1) (a), (f) and (g). 


Mr. P. L. L.N. Narayan Chettiar (Pyapén). 
14, Long-term loans are not usual in this locality. 


Section §—Long-term Loans to Cultivators. 
Sandoway District. 
15. No long-term loans here. 


Pegu District. 
(15) (1) (a) Nil. 
(8) Very little. 
(c) Most iy. 

(2) Of- the “other persons” the Chettiars constitute four- 
tenths ; Chinese, three-tenths ; Burmese, two-tenths ; Tamils, Moplahs 
and Chulias constitute one-tenth. 

(3) Not one of the people mentioned in the answer to item 2 is 
a cultivator. 
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(4) A very few of the people mentioned in the answer'ts item F 
own agricultural land ; and the amount provided! by them would Be 
about 7 bags part of the ¢otal long-term loans in the’ district. 

No. 

(6): Lenders give better terms te borrowers who' give: better 
sveurity and take larger sums: 

(7) The borrowers of long-terms in this district do not show'any 
preference for any particular kind of money-lender but ustalty #0 to 
the one from whomnr they can get loans with the minimum of 
inconvenience to themselves. 

16. (a) Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 per cent per mensent. 

(6) The highest rate is Rs. 2-8 per cent per mensem and the 
lowest rate is Rs. 1-8 per cent per mensem. 

(c) The different rates ave fixed according tothe nature of the 
security offered, 

(d) When the rate of interest is fixed by the month, the Burmese” 
month ‘is generally used. The interest due for the year is generally 
paid: once a year. , 

(e) Once a year. No. Immediately the interest due is not paid 
at the end of the year, it is treated as debt with interest to be paid 
on it. 

No. No. Yes. Yes, at the lender’s option. 
) Yes. Yes. No. Yes. No, unless the lender chooses to do 
so, None. Never. 

(i) The lender Kas a right to recall the loan atany time. The 
lenders make use of such a right when they wish to increase the rate 9f 
interest. They do this simply for their own benefit. The bortowers 
generally are compelled to pay a higher rate of interest, Yes. 

i) Landed property, 

G) Cattle. 

(k) Very rar 

@ Registered bonds. In Burmese. 

(m) No. 

(n) No. 

{o) No, 

(p) Only Stamp and Registration fees are deducted from the 
principal money at the time of giving it out. 

(9) No. 

(r) None. 

(s) One year. 

(2) No. 

17, There is a very slight variation. from: year to year. The rate of 
interest has decreased by about 4 or 8 annas per cent per mensem 
during the last twenty years. 

18. The rate of interest for long-term loans is slightly less than that 
for crop-loans. The relationship remains the same. 

19. (1) Yes, but only when there is exceptional scarcity of money. 


(2) The difficulties arise when tHere is a slump: in the patidy 
| market, or when there is extensive failure of crops. 
(3) The early creation of a State Land Maartuins Bank seems the 
only remedy in the opinion of the Committee. 
20, (1) None of the members of Committee present’ to-day {except 
the ba official members) is aware - of this (N.B.—Im the experience’ of 
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‘the Chairman and Secretary, however, there are several people in the 
country side who are aware of this, 

(2) Because they consider the termsand condition inconvenient 
to them. 

(3). No, in the opinion of the members of the Committee 
present, except the Chairman and the- Secretary -who consider 
otherwise. 7 

21. (1) Very desirable. 
(2) (a) Easier money a‘ lower rate of interest. 
(6) Lesser rent. 
(c) Less bad debts. 

(3) Joint personal security. 

(4) -Yes. 

(5) The cultivators in Burma would like such a bank, provided 
that provisions for suspension as .in the case of Government 
Agricultural loans are made in years of exceptional disaster. 

22. (1) None. 
(2) In view of the answer to (1), this question does not arise. 
(3) As in (2). 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigén Sub-committee). 


15. (1) to (7) Nil. 

Long-term loans are not in vogue. 

Their introduction will greatly benefit agriculture and industry. 

16. (1) (a) to (s) Nil. 

@ (2) Nil. 

17. to 19. Nil. 

20. (1) No. The interest should be lower than at present, say 6 per 
cent per annum, if such loans are to become popular and if the poor 
are to be really benefited. 

Ghee Because they were not aware that such loans are “issued. 

21. (1) Yes, very. 

(2) To all classes mentioned there by the reduction of the 
intérest they are now compelled to pay. s 

(3) Plough cattle. 

(4) to class (a) and (c) only not to tenants. 


(5) Yes. 
22. (1) to (3) No other measures can be recommended. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


17. Ves answer to 14. 
. 


20. Never heard of in this district. ; 
ao 21. (1) Yes, the provision of land mortgage banks is desirable in 


(2) (a) and (¢) It would enable him to make improvements. 
. (6) Landowers who let their land to tenants are in no way 
expected to be useful. 
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(3) The tenants would give nothing but houses, stock and 
immoveable property, to a land mortgage bank, the committee thinks 
the tenant would not be able to borrow. 

(4) The land mortgage banks should lend not “to tenants, but 
only to the practical agriculturists owning their land and landowners 
who let their land to tenants. 

(5) No, cultivators would “not like such a bank unless the 
management were to allow some elasticity in cases of bad harvest as 
regards repayments of principal : it being understaod that interest 
must be paid annually. . 

22, (1) Co-operative credit societies should be at all centres for the. 
improvement of the facilities of agriculturists for long-term loans. 

(2) Land and cattle securities are available for loans given. 

(3) See Co-operative Credit Societies Department. 


Insein District. 


15. lo. 17. 18 19. On the information available to this 
Committee these questions cannot be answered, 

20. (1) Yes 

(2) 1 do not know. Ihave always wondered. The Committee 
does not profess to be able to answer. 

21, This isa question for an expert on land mortgage banks. My 
committee cannot answer. 

22, (1) None; in a country where mortality of all kinds is ripe. I 
do not recommend any long-term loans as defined. The Co-operative 
Officer is of opinion that there should be a state-financed co-operative 
bank, lending only on unencumbered land and that the cost of this will 
not be higher than that of an ordinary crop-loan. He thinks the Co- 
operative Department should have much wider powers of interference. 


Prome District, 


1§ to 19. Omitted. Such loans, as defined, appear to be unknown 
here, except perhaps in the case of one or two non-cultivating large 
land owners. 

21. (1) Yes. 

(2) The Committee thinks that those who might make use of such 
loans do not know that Government might be willing to issue them ; 
and that those who do know think of the formalities, both before and 
after the issue of a loan, and the possibility that applications may be 
cage and are therefore Lobafcoragert fon applying. 

(3) No. Earlier mortgages should be redeemed before such 
a loan is given. 
21, (1, Yes. 

(2) For the purposes mentioned in the answer to question 14, 

(3) Joint security, except where land has been purchased with the 
amount of the loan in which case a mortgage can be given. 

(4) Yes, eventually if not at the outset. 

(5) Yes, provided that provision is made for postponement when 
payment is delayed by circumstances beyond the control of the 
borrower 
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“Myaungmya. District. 


“45: {t) (a) A fair amount, (6) Very little, (c). The major part. 

(2) See reply to question 4 (2). 

(3) None. 

(4) See reply to question 4 (4). 

(5), (6). and (7) See replies to question 4. 

16. (a) Rs. 2 ta Rs. 2-8 per cent per mensem. 

(6) Rs. 1-8.to Rs. 3 per cent per mensem. 4 

(c) Therates depend on the amount of the loan and the credit 
and the standing of the borrower as well as on thesecurity offered. 

{d). The Burmese month. Thirteen times. 

(@: Annually. Not usually. There is no definite period ; lender 
may sometimes wait.a month or two after settling day. 

(f) The General Manager of Dawson’s Bank has told us . “ Prac- 
tically all loans made either on. Mortgage Bond or on pro-note are 
expressed to be payable on demand; but, in practice no lender expects 
repayment and no borrwer expects to be called upon to pay on demand.’ . 
See also reply to question 32. 

(g) The borrower is allowed to repay an instalment of the loan, 
and at, any time of the year. Usually no additional, payment is required 
for the privilege. Instalments are however rarely paid before they are 
due, because the borrower usually finds.it more profitable to invest the: 
money at a higher rate of interest than he is paying, himself. 

Chettiars generally treat instalments as deposits. and: reckon interest 
om the whole sum until it is.fully paid up, Dawson's. Bank charge 
-intexest, on. the balance due, i.e.,. an instalment ceases to bear interest as. 
soon: as it is paid. 
Notice of repayment.of an instalment is. not generally required. The 
refysal of. an. instalment offered by a borrower has not: been heard: of. 

Ah) The lender has the right to recall the loan at any time as it 
is taken “ On Demand.” This right may be exercised when the lender 
finds a more profitable investment for his money, or when he is not 
satisfied. with the repayments of either interest or instalments, or when 
he himself is being pressed byva creditor. Also when the Chettiar firm 
changes its agent at the end of three years. The borrower may. have 
to raise a new loan with some other lender at a higher rate of interest 
and to pay the cost of registration on the new mortgage deed. If the 
borrower cannot raise:a loan elsewhere and the lender files a suit, the 
former has to pay the casts of the suit. 

A fresh loan may sometimes be arranged with the same lenderat a 
higher rate of interest. 

(i) Landed property. 

< (j) Jewellery. 
({k) Usufructuary mortgages are rare. 
@® Mortgage deed or promissory notes. English, Burmese and. 
: Tamil. 

(m) Yes as regards repayments of instalments and interest. 

(~) Stamp fees, registration and writing, fees. 

(gq) No. 

(r} None. 

(2) No. 


{ o ) 


"17, ‘Rates of interest flucttmte'slightly in accordémee with the money 
market. There‘hzs not been much change during the ‘ast ten ‘years, 
but in the present-year the ‘rates are slightly higher ‘than in the previous 
spear or two. 


eae 18. oO the same rates of interest, are gonad for both ‘kinds . 


19. A No difficulties. é ; 
20, (1) Yes. : 
(2) Because. they are anable to offer sufficient security and 
because of the formalities associated with these doans, which formalities 
bauer arise in considerable delay. 


21, (1) Yes. . 

(2) They will be useful to practical agriculturists owning their 
land and to land owners who let their land to tenants, because they will 
de enabled to raise loans at lower rates of interest than at present and 
they will have the assurance of getting a fair deal. Itis doubtful 
whether Jand-mortgage banks will be of any Gse to tenant-cultivators 
except perhaps in that the landlord, who usually fmances the ¢enants 
would be able himself to raise loans at low rates of interest and thus 
‘to allow his tenants lower rates than they pay at present. 

Tenants can offer no security as a general rule. 
(4) Lack of security would make it impossible to recommend. 
_ lending to tenant-cultivators, As regards the other two classes it is 
recommended. 

(5) Some cultivators are bound to appreciate the lower rates of 
interest and business-like methods of such banks, but there are a 
‘certain number who would not hike the strict enforcement of payments 
at due times, It is thought that all will in the long run see the advantages” 
of land mortgage banks. 

22. Ne suggestions. 


Maubin District. 


15. (1) (a) One half from banks, (4) very tittle from co-operative 
societies, (c) about two fifths from other persons. 
(2) Chettiars (moderate) 30 per cent ; Burmese (numerous) 50 
per cent; Chinese (few) 20 per cent. 

Chettiars nil ; Burmese few ; Chinese mil. Last part of 
-question cannot be answered. 

Omitted. 

(5) No 

(6) No difference. 
\ (7) They prefer to deal with Burmese and Chinese, because 
‘these classes are usually not too pressing and will take ever the land at 
a fair valuation when all resources for repayment fail, while a Chetty 
will vefuse to take over land if he can avoid #. When he does take 
ver, the value placed on the land is usually very low. . 

16. (1) fa) Rs. 1-8 per cont. 

(b) Rs. 1-2 per cent per mensem and Rs. 2 percent ger 
mensem, , 
# (<) When the credit of borrower and the value of security 
Riven are good, the interest charged is lower. 


Maubin District.) ‘ ( 86 ) 


(a), Rate of intérest is fixed by Burmese month and interest is 
paid for 13 months in the year when there is an intercalary month. 

(e) Once a year at time of harvest : about six months. 

No. All loans are expected to be cleared in harvest time, - 
but.the borrower may pay the loan before that time. The pro-notes 
signed being on demand the ‘borrowers are liable to be called upon to 
pay atany time. Most mortgage deeds stipulate payment when called 

upon to do so. 
; (g) Yes. Yes. No. Yes. No. None. No. 

(hk) Yes: Chettiars make use of this right when agents relieve 
one another : cost of travelling expenses stamps and forms : the bor- 
rower commonly artanges a fresh loan ie the new agent, when his 
joan is recalled. 

Gi) Land. 

Gj) Houses and jewellery, sometimes cattle. 

(k) Usufructuary mortgages are not taken. ~ 

(1) Usually an on demand pro-note, but sometimes a mortgage 
bond stipulating payment on demand drawn up in Burmese. 

(m) In case of on demand pro-notes, oral agreement may be 
made but can never be proved. . 

(n) That payment towards principal should be made when- 
ever money comes to hand. 

(o) That interest should be paid regularly once a year. 

(p) None. 

(g) No. 

(ry) Nil. 

6) Sa months, 

(2) Ni 
17. Rates “have remained about the same, though a downward 
tendency is indicated. The difference is about 1/4th. 
18. More favourable : about 1/4th less : same ratio. 
19. (1) No special difficulties. Yes, if loan is fora remunerative 
purpose or for purchase of land the loan is easier to obtain. 
(2) No difficulties. 
(3) No remedies. 
20. (1) Very few people know that land improvement loans are 


ven. 
e (2) Because they receive no encouragement and the process of 
seciring the loan is tedious. 

(3) Certainly not. 

21. (1) Most desirable. 

(2) All loans except to tenants could be met by land mortgage 
banks. If landlords can -secure loans easily tenants will benefit 
indirectly. ; ; 
(3) Tenants cannot find security and cannot deal direct with 
Yand mortgage banks. 

(4) No, only to landowners. 

(5) A bank enforcing payment in the manner indicated would be 
unpopular. 

22. (1) Appointment of special seasonal officers for issue of such 
‘loans would goa long way to afford relief to the cultivators. 

(2) Land. No cost. 

: (3) All applications should be collected by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who will hand them over to officer appointed to deal with the 
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loans and decide whether to grant the loan or not on the ‘spot after 
inspection. Loans will be drawn at District headquarters. ~ 


Thatén District. 


15. (1) No long-term loans from banks. 

‘() Very few co-operative societies exist it Thatén and Paung 
Townships. No long-term loans from such societies. 

(2) They take long-term loans from Chettiars, Burmese, 
Chinese and other Indians, namely, Kakas, Tamils, etc. 

(2) Other persons include Chettiars, Burmese, Chinese and other 
Indian races. Chettiars are numerous, Burmese in moderate numbers 
and Chinese and other Indian races few. 

In the Townships of Thatén and Paung the Chettiars lend not more 
than 80 lakhs. Burmese, not morethan 10 lakhs and Chinese and 
Indians of other races not less than two lakhs. 7 

3) Burmese and Tamil are mostly cultivators. About three- 
fourths of the cultivating class are. cultivators. Tamil are few.- The 
second question does not arise. 

(4) As statistics are not available, it is not possible to answer 
(5), (6) and (7) No. 

(16) (a) Between 1} and 14 per cent per mensem. 

(b) Answered above. 

\ {c) Unsecured loans crary higher rate of interest than secured 
loans. 

(d) English month is generally adopted in the towns while in 
villages Burmese month is adopted as the latter carries more days than 
the English month, to the advantage of the money-lenders, 

(e) The question does not arise. 

(f No. It is generally understood that repayment is made at 
harvest. 

(g) An instalment of the loan can be made at any time of the 
year. No additional payment or previous notice is necessary. No 
practise of refusing an instalment by the lender. In the absence of a 
contract to the contrary. . 

(hk) Norestriction. It all depends on the tightness of the money 


(i) Landed properties. 
(j) Jewelleries, carts and cattle and also produce of the land, 
after deduction of rents and wages and other charges. 
(k) Unknown. 
(2) Mortgages are effected on stamp documents and on docu- 
ments duly stamped and registered. 
(in) and (n) No. : 
{o) It is understood that interest is s payable at harvest. 
(9) and (q) Deduction of few annas is made for the writing, 
stamp, ink and paper. 
@ ne A fresh document is executed. 
, 
17. No change during last twenty years. 
18. Interest on long-term loan is less than that on crop loans. No 
oe © the relationship during the last twenty years. 
0. 


market. 


Thatén District.) ( $B) 


20,44) Yee. (2) Because the msual answers ares Government has na 
money ; no suffigient provision ap the budget. Amather reason is too 
much red tape and tips.all round. 7 


(3) No. 

-21. Yes. (2) If the rate offinterest is tess oh that of the Chettiars, 
they will be useful. (3) Tenants offer their cattle, carte, and other 
agricultural implements, {5)-The cultivators would not like such a bank 
as described. 

22. The Government should reset money to the Banks for the 
purpose of making loans to the cultivator: 

(2) Landed properties and peal security. The borrower 
_ Should bear expenses of the transaction. 

(3) We should adopt measures which are juat as practical and 
economical as the Chettiars’ business methad. 


: Thatén District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 
49. Nil. 
‘The existence of money-lenders of long-term loans is desiderable. 
20. Yes. But it is a dead letter. 
{2) Because impossible to obtain.. 
(2) No. 


21. (1) Yes.; 
(2) (a) Save the trouble of unnecessary delay in hunting money- 
Fenders and higher rate of interest. 
(b) and (c) Same as above. 


ip a Yeo—provided there be a vis-major # must extend time. 

1) Nil. 
- {2) and (3) Do not arise as no suggestion is made other than 
mortgage banks. 


That6n District (Kyaikta Sub-committee). 


15. (1) All from other persons. 
{2) 2 per cent. Burmese, 2 per cent. Chinese, 2 per cent. Moha- 
medans and 94 per cent. Chetties. 
(3) and (4) None known. 
(5) No special preference for any particular business except 
persons owning property are given some preference, 
(6) Better terms to person owning property and worse terms to 
persons having no property. 
With Chetties. 
16. (a) From Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. 
(6) From Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 4. 
{c) Rate of interest is fixed according to the means of borrower. 
(d) Generally use Burmese months. Usually once in a year. 
{e) Interest is due for payment once in a year, Yes. Two or 
three years. 
(f) Yes. One and two years, Yes. Yes. 
(g) Yes. Yes. No, Yes. No. The question doesnot arise. Noa. 
(4) Yes. When lenders and borrowers are in friction. None 
known. Not likely. 
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43 Landed property and jewelleries are given security. 
~  (j) Personal security. 
(k) Very common. 
42) Registration deeds in Burmese are executed. 
fen) Blo. : 
(n) No. i 
‘(9 Payment of intevest once in'a'year.- - 
4p} Annas 4 to. anms & deductions are ‘made te compensate for 
the cost of paper and stamps. 
(qg) No. 
(y) None. 
4s) The lenders do not wait but at once begin ‘to reckon ‘interest 


on it. 
46. (2) The prohibition by-laws of reckoning interest on interest is 
desirable. 


17. No change. It remains almost steady. 
18. The crop loans bear heavier interest. No change. 
19, None known. 
20. (1) Only a very few know. 
(2) Because limited amoant is tent out. 
(3) No. 
21. 1) Yes ; much desirable. 
(2) In the rate of interest and will stop the Jands going into the 
hands of foreigners. 
a ag would give crops and personal property as securities. 
es. 
5) Yes. 
22, (1) Encouragement should be given by Government to Burmans 
to open Banks. 


Banks. 


" (3) Branch Banks will be opened in each district and will be 
worked as Dawson's Agricultural Bank. 


(2) Same as those furnished to Government Land Mortgage 


Tavoy District. 


15. (1) (a) The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, which 
is established here is an Exchange Bank and they do not deal with culti- 
vators. 

(6) No co-operative bank is in existence here. 
{c) All long-term loans are made by other persons. 

. (2) Other persons include Burmese, Chinese and Mohamedans. 
Burmese are numerous, Chinese moderate and Mohamedans few. We 
—— in a position to say how much each class contributes to long-term 

loans. 

{3) To the dest of our knowledge none are cultivatars. 
(4) Onsitied. : 


15. (5) We have here Burmese cultivators only. 
(6) If have.good security lenders let out their money 
irrespective of nationality or class. . 
(7) Borrowers prefer to deal with Hberal lenders, ¢.g. liberal in 
rate of interest and liberal in demand and in settlement. Chettiars are 
the last class of tenders borrower would approach. 


Tavoy District. ~ ( 90.) 


16. (a) In Tavoy Soin the usual rate of interest on the security of 
Jand is Rs. 1-8-0, on jewellery, Re. 1 per cent per mensem. ‘ 

(b) ‘Highest 3 per cent, lowest 1 per cent. 

; (.) In busy season, #.e. from December to May the rates are higher 
ad traders require more money to buy paddy. In the rains the rates are 
lower. 

(d) As a rule in-town according to English dates. In the district 
by Burmese dates. Interests are generally demanded once a year at 
harvest time. _If interest is not paid after the harvest the payment is 
postponed till next harvest. 

(f) As a rule the money is lent out payable On Demand though 
orally promised to repay after the harvest. Asa rule the period is so 
arranged that the payment will become due in harvest time. Yes, 
the borrower is allowed to repay whenever he likes. Sometime vin- 
dictive lenders call upon him to repay their money at an inconvenient time. 

() The borrower is allowed to pay by instalment at any time of 
the year for which no additional payment is required and the instalment 
ceases to bear interest. Not necessary to give notice to pay in instal- 
ments. No penalty attaches for failure to give notice to pay in instal- 
ment. Yes, we have heard of instances in which lenders refused to 
accept instalment. 

(h) Yes, if the loan is On Demand. when the principal and inter- 
est nearly come up to the value of the property secured. Borrowers 
have to get loans from a third person in which case the interest is added 
to the principal and then they have to bear extra expenses in the shape 
of stamp, registration and execution charges. Yes, if the interest is 
added on to the principal and the property is worth more than the fresh 
loan. In other words, the interest is compounded. 

(i) Landed property and jewellery. 

(j) We cannot think of any other security. 

(k) Simple mortgages are taken as security. Usufructuary mort- 
gages are seldom taken. 

(J) Registered mortgage bond in Burmese. 

(m) Yes, as to repayment after harvest time. 

(n) We are not aware of any other conditions. 

(o) To repay after harvest season. 

(p), {q) Conveyance charges but with the Chettiar in addition to 
above interest for the whole year is deducted in advance. 

(r) We are not aware of any custom of any presents being 
offered to the other party in this district. 

(s) Interest is reckoned up to the time of payment if the 
borrower is fortunate enough not to have interest compounded. 

(2) In our opinion no modification is necessary for other long- 
term loans. 

17. Steady. The rate of interest for the last 10 years is alittle better. 

18. We are unable to answer this question. 

19 As long as security is good no difficulty arises for the borrowers 
to get money. There-is no necessity to mention the purpose for which 
the loan is made. 

20. (1) We are not aware of the fact that Government is willing to 
let out money on Re. 0-13-4 per cent per month to cultivators. 

(2) The cultivators dd not apply for it either because they are 
not aware of it or because it takes too much trouble to apply for it. 

(3) No, we do not agree to upset the law in this respect. 


21. (1) Yes, we think it high time to establish fand mortgage banks 
in each district at low rate of interest. Fo row ; 

(2) These three classes of people will be benefited in evéry way. 
First and foremost their lands will not be taken over for debts after bad 
harvest and after accumulation of high rate of interest. 

(3) Landed property and jewellery. 

(4) We would go a step further than the three classes of people. 
‘We would also suggest to lend money by land morigage bank in good 
‘security to all local industries. : 

(5) If the cultivators are unable to pay in their interest and instal- 
ment the land mortgage bank should extend time if the security is 
good, If insufficient should call for additional securities. 

22, (1) In our opinion the establishment of land mortgage banks 
will facilitate the agriculturist all round. ‘They will get their loan at a 
lower rate of interest, as high rate of interest ruins them in most cases. 
For the matter of that we would say that other local industries such as 
salt, weaving, pattery, fishery, etc., would be improved. : 


Mergui District. 
20 (1) Yes. 
(2) Better terms and facilities. 
(3) Crops. , 
(4) Yes. 
(5) Not on those conditions. 
20. (1) Yes. ; 
(2) Refer to answer to No. 12. 
(3) No. . 
21, (1) Yes. 
(2) Better terms and facilities. 
(3) Crops. 
(4) Yes. 
(5) Not on those conditions. 
22. (1) We would recommend the rules and regulations of the 
‘Agriculturists’ Loans Act instead. 
(2) The Act itself particularly in respect of mutual security. 


Toungoo District. 


15. (1) Cultivators do not get long-term loan. 

17. Since the formation of co-operative societies, the rates of interest 
have gone down to ‘about $ to 1) per cent per mensem less than some 

years ago. 

19. Respectable borrowers usually get their long-term loan from the 


- Chettiars, The latter are not very keen on issuing long-term loans— 


they invariably insist upon executing registered mortgage of immove- 
able Property and upon interest being paid at least once a year. The 
Chettiar Agent changes every three years. The only remedy we can 
sugyest is to open land mortgage banks. 
20. (1) Yes. 
(2) For reason mentioned in answers to question 12. 
21. Q) Yes, ° 
(2) (a) Practical Agriculturists (<) Land Owners—by getting long- 
term loans on the security on their lands—they are able to buy lands or 
to extend or improve their holding, to redeem their debts. 
(0) None—as they have no security to offer. 
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43) ‘None acceptable to land mortgage bank. 
MS s 9 only to practical agriculturists and land owners. 
7 Yes, 


Deputy Comuissioner, Toungoo. 


21. (5) If tand mortgage banks are established the bulk of the loans 
will be taken by the richer land owners, who will tend to their tenants 
at a higher rate of interest, and so profit. Iam dovbtful whether the 
landless cultivators ‘would secure much benetit from such banks. 


Commissioner, Magwe Division. 


22. It appears that the cardinal mistake made in Burma-co-operation 
was the formation of guaranteeing Unions. It is possible that there is 
atill a future for individual societies, especially if the necessity of saving 
be more emphasised than formerly. 


Thayetmyo District. 


15. (1) (a) Nil. 

(6) Nil. . 
(c) Very little. 

(2) In the term “other persons” are included Chettiars and 

_ Burman money-lenders. Only few cultivators take long-term loans, a 
majority of them taking loans to be repaid at the next harvest or making 
usufructuary mortgages of their land for three years only. 

About 40 per cent of these few long-term loans are made by the 
Chettiar firms and about 60 per cent by local moneyclenders, 

(3) About half of the Burman money-lenders pening long-term 
loans are cultivators. 

None of the Chettiar money-lenders are cultivators. 

About 10 per cent of the total long-term loans are provided by these 
cultivators. 

(4) About half of the Burman lenders of long-term loans are not 
cultivators but own agricultural land. But none of the Chettiar lenders 
are cultivators and they own no agricultural land except that they have 
to take over land temporarily for bad debts, to be sold out as soon as 
possible. 

About 30 per cent of the total long-term loans of the locality an are pro- 
vided by these land-owners. 

5) There is no preference shown to cultivators of any particular 
Yace or.of any other special kind. 

(6) Money-lenders give better terms to approved customers who 
peti found to be regular in payment of the interest on previous 

s. 

(7) There is no such preference noticed. 

16. (a) The usual rate of interest at which Chettiar lenders iend 
long-term loans is Rs. 1-12-0 but the usual rate of mterest taken by 
‘Burmese lenders is Rs, 2. 

? (8) The highest and lowest rates of interest that are common are 
Rs. Sand Rs. 1-4-0. 

(c) A lower rate of interest is fixed for large loans and a higher 

rate for smaller loans. 
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(d)In fixing the rates. of interest. by the month the Burmese. 
month is generally adopted. 

a paid twice a year ar ance. a year,, the latter. ‘being more 
usual. 

(e) Money-lenders generally lend money with the understanding. 
that the interest is. due for payment twice a year,, but. an. enquiry from: © 
them shows that. they generally get payment once a year, i.¢. after a 
harvest. Enquiries from the Chettiar money-lenders, of Thayetmyo 
show that they would wait for 6 months or a year in case, of approved 
customers without treating the interest as a debt with interest to be paid 
on it but that in-case of other customers they would sue for payment 
after waiting for afew months. Burman money-lenders would generally 
wait for a few months or even fora year before treating the interest as. 
a debt with interest to be paid onit. 

(f) It is not usual to fix a definite period after which the loans. 
must be repaid. As no definite period is fixed the borrower is. liable. ta: 
be called upon to repay at an inconvenient time - 

({g) The borrower is allowed to repay an.instalment of the lean. 

Yes, at any time of the year. 

No additional. payment is required by the lender for allowing the. 
privilege of repaying an instalment. 

¥es, the instalment ceases to bear interest as soon as it is paid. 

The borrower is not required to: give previous notice before: 
repaying an instalment. 

The fact that an instalment-offered. by a borrower was refused 
has never been heard of. 

(4) Yes, the lender has’a right to recall the loan at any time. 

But asa rule no money-lender will recall aloan at. an incone 
venient time. 


ry 


o The usual kind of security is land and. houses. 

&) Jewellery. 

(4). Cases in which usufructuary mortgages are taken are few. 

(1) Mortgage bonds are executed for the loan. They are 
written in Burmese lauguage. 

No oral agreements are usually made to supplement the- 
document. 

(a) No other conditions are made: 
(o) The condition which is understood without being mentioned 
is that the money must be repaid on being demanded. 

The cost of the stamp paper and the fee for the writer of 
the document are deducted from the principal money at the time of 
giving in out. 

(g) No interests is deducted at the time of giving out. the lean. 
ir) There exists no.custom: requiring the borrowers. or the 
lenders to make presents to the other party. 
(s) Lenders generally wait for six months te one year pais they 
begin ‘ah interest upon interest. 


ei Once a long-term loan is granted the cate of interest remains. 
steady. 


During the last 10 years the rates of interest changed. during 
three or four years owing to tightness of money market, i.¢, tov about 
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four months in each of these years—the increase in the interest being‘ 
by abont four annas pér cent. 
* 18. The rates of interest charged for long-term loans compare very 
favourably with those charged for crop-loans, as the former are suffici- 
ently secured whilst the ‘latter are. generally without any security. 
This relationship has not changed during the last ten or twenty years. 
19. (1) The difficulties met ‘with by respectable borrowers in con- 
nection with long-term loans are :— 

(a) That the lender in this district is not prepared to advance 
more than-one third of the value of the land offered as security ; 

(6) That the lender is not willing to accept as security, the 
land to improve which the loan is asked for, as the lender is not willing 
to.take any risk. 

(Q) That the money market is tight at the time when the loan 
is required. 

The purpose of the loan makes some difference in this respect ; 
for example, if such a man desires such a loan in order to enable him to 
invest it in some land the fertility of which is well-known, lenders will 
readily advance loans even at a lower rate of interest. 

(2) It is difficult to get a long-term loan at a time when the 
money market is,tight. Borrowers of long-term loans are not prepared 
to pay interest at the then current rate and lenders would then rather 
lend out their available money to those who pay higher rates of interest 
-even though the loans they take are short-term loans. 

(3) The following remedies are suggested :— 

(a) In the case of loans required by respectable persons for 
improvement of their land, Government should lend out under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act. There should be adequate allotment 
made for this purpose. The allotment should be far more liberal than 
hitherto. Enquiries into applications for such loans should be promptly 
made and in fitting cases loans should be disbursed more expeditiously 
to enable the borrower to start his improvement work as soon as possible. 
Hitherto such enquiries are generally so protracted as to discourage the 
borrower. 

(b) To relieve the tightness of money. 

The money market is very tight this year and sabeis find it now 
very difficult to raise a large loan at a moderate rate of interest. It 
is opined that if land mortgage banks be opened this difficulty can be 
appreciably removed. 

20. (1) Yes. 

(2) Stiff rules which necessitate a long enquiry before money can 

-be = — 


) No. 
21. a) Yes. 
‘- (2) (@) In getting loans easily to improve their lands and for 
annual expenses and in depositing their savings, if any. 
(b) In getting loans to buy cattle, etc., to enable them to carry 
on the work and in depositing their savings, if any. 
(c) In getting loans easily for improvement of their land, and to 
_ give timely advances to their tenants. 
ial Cattle, jewellery and standing crops. 
(5) Yes. 
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22, (1) Matters will be improved if the officers who are to issue 
Joans under the Agriculturists’ Loans and Land Improvemesit .Loans 
Acts enquire promptly into each application and take ‘special steps to: 
issue the loans expeditiously in the villages of the borrowers, if possible. 

(2) Land and cattle—No cost. - ns 

(3) Instruction 14 of the Agriculturists' Loans Instructions should 
be rigidly enforced. For this purpose Township Officers should be 
relieved of other duties as much as possible from January te 15th March 
by which date he should have completed all his enquiries regarding the 
necessity of loans, sufficiency of security, etc. After making enquiries in 
each village the Township Officer should inform all ‘the eligible. - 
applicants that he would later inform them of the date on which he 
would visit their villages or the neighbourhood for disbursement of 
loans and they would then appear with their sureties for execution 
of the necessary security bonds. Allotment should also be increased... 
Period of loan should also be increased. 


Mandalay District. 


15. (1) No long-term loans—but long outstanding loans due‘to non-- 
repayment as answers to questions 4 and 5. 
(2), (3) and (4) As-answers to question 4, 
16. (1) No long-term loans. 
(2) As answers to question 10. 
17 and 18. As answers to question 4. 
19. (1) i 
uh As answers to question 10. 
3 : : 


20. (1) 
(2) } No knowledge. 
(3) 


21. (1) Yes. 
(2) Advantageous to (a) and (c). 
(3) No security. 
(4) No. Only (a) and (e) of (2). 
(5) Cultivators in Burma would like such a bank believing that ; 

(1) They will not lose land. 

(2) They can repay easy instalments. 

(3) They get cheap rate of interest. : 

(4) The landlords can have dealings with it. The period. 
of loan should be 60 years, and should be based 
upon the custom of Burma. If they were to lose land 
they would not like it. 

22. (1) and (2) Will be answered under chapter dealing with. 
co-operative societies. 


. 


Meikiila District, . 
1S. (1) There is no bank in our district. Most of the co-operative 
societies are in liquidation. Chettiars and well-to-do Burmans do not 
give long-term loans. Therefore it is not necessary to answer the rest 
of this question and also questions 16 to 19. 
20 (1) Yes. - 
(2) We do not know. 
(3) No. 


Meiktila District.] ( 9% > 


21. (1) Yes. 

(2) Phey will be helpful to all the three classes of people by 
enabling them-to raise crop-loans and long-term loans at an equitable 
rate of interest. ‘, 

(3) Jewellery. 

(4) and (5) Yes, 

22, (1): We cannot think of any other measure. 

23. Nit. : 

24. (1) Intermediate loans are needed by (a): practical cultivators, 
(6) tenant cultivators. Almost all loans are originally crop-loans but 
when the borrower is unable to. repay at the time of the harvest, a crop- 
loan becomes aa intermediate Ioan. - 

. 27, There is competition but it is not very keen. 
28. Ilt feeling against the Chettiars is common, because they charge 
* Iiigh interest, and demand interest at the end of every month. These 

documents are executed in Tamil. The Chettiars cannot speak Burmese 
very well and they often appear rude to their customers. This ill feel~ 
ing cannot be removed as long as the Chettiars remain the chief 
agency through which cultivators raise their loans. 

29. (1) Yes. 

(2) They usually accept the account kept by the lender. 

(3) We do not know. 

(4) We do not know. 


Sagaing District. 


15. (1) (2) Nil; (8) Very little, {c) Mostly from. Chettiars and other 
money-lenders. ‘ 

(2) Burmans and Chettiars. Mostly from Burmans, 

Chettiars 1/4: Burmans 3/4. 

(3) Mostly cultivators : about three-quarters. 

(4) Abaut a quarter of them are land owners and they provide 
about half of the loans. : 

(5)' These loans are usually issued to land-owning cultivators only, 
but no fon is refused simply on the kind or class of cultivator . 

6) No. 

(7) They prefer, if it may be. so called, ta deal with persons 
personally known to, them. . 

(For the sake of clearer understanding, we may add here that 
long-term loans known here are those issued on the understanding 
that they would be paid back within three to five years. The term 
may subsequently extend to any number of years provided that the 
lender is still satisfied with the security which is usually land.) 

16. (a) 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. ger annum. 

(6) 20 per cent. and I0 per cent per annum. 

(a) Lower rate is changed: when: a higher return is. assured! 

(a); Not: fixed by a month.- 

(e) Once a. year. No,.except after a harvest. One to three years. 
are allowed. ‘ 

(f) No definite period agreed upon, but-repayment is fixed se- as 
to fit in with harvest. If time is fixed borrower cannot repay when he 
likes. If time it not fixed, he may do so. Equally, the lender may 
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also demand his money at any ‘time. If time is fixed, repayment 
generally takes place on the expiry of that period. : 

(g) Yes ; but this is not allowed if the loan has been taken on 
usufructuary mortgage of land, In other cases no additional payment is 
required. Interests ceases from the date of re-payment so far as the 
amount repaid is concerned. No notice is required where no definite 
period has been agreed upon. There have been cases of lenders having 
refused repayment by: instalments. Such caseg occur only when the 
land mortgaged (with possession) is assured of good outturn. . 

(h) Not if a definite period has been fixed. When land secured 
is of poor quality lenders sometimes press for repayment. Stamp duty 
and registration fees in mortgaging land to another lender. Yes. 

(i) Land. 

() No other, pone 

(k) Ninth-tenths are usufructuary mortgages. 

(1) Mortgage deeds. In Burmese language. 

(m) No oral agreement. = : 

({n) No other. 

(o) None except the payment of revenue by the mortgagee. 

A All expenses to,be borne equally by both parties. 

q) No. ; 

~(r) Not of any kind. 
(s) They generally wait from one to three years. 
(2) No modification is necessary for any item in respect of any 
particular class of long-term loan. ; 
17, They remain steady. They have become less by about a third 
during the last ten years. 
18. Rates of interest fordong-term loans are lower. Less by about 


ird. 
19, (i) Difficulties ave in the form of inability to furnish adequate 
security and want of regular business. No difference. 
(2) Same answer as above, 
(3) No remedy can be suggested. 
20. (1) It is not known to the general public. 
(2) The principle of joint liability is not at all appreciated. 
What is more conditions and precautions governing the issue of such 
loans are too elaborate. 
(3) No. 
21. (1) Yes, 
(2) ‘a) In getting loatis at low rate of interest for longer terms. 
7 (o)-In getting loans more easily from their landlords having 
dealings with the land mortgage banks. 
{c) Same as in (a) but to a greater extent. 
(3) Tenants are generally from the class of people who own no 
land, and as such they will not be able to give any security. 
-(4) Not to tenant cultivators. ° 
(5) Yes. 
22. (1) No other measure. 


No answers arise for (2) and (3). Ps 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wauntho Sub-commitice). . 
15. (1) No long-term loans are granted. There is no bank in this 
Subdivision nor do the co-operative societies grant long-term loans, 
_ almost ail the loans are repayable after harvest in that same year. 
7 


Katha District (Kawlin and ( 98 ) 
Wuntho).] 

Land mortgage banks are desirable in Burma, as both landlords 
and tenants can éxpect to get loans at smaller rate of interest and 
repayable at fixed time by easy yearly instalments. The security they 
can furnish is the land by the owner and cattlé by the tenants. 

No other measures than formation of land mortgage banks can be 
recommended 


Administrator of Government Estates, Burma.” 
20. Few cultivators seems to know about these loans. 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Arakan Circle, 
15. No such loans are taken by cultivators. 


© -20. (1) Yes. 
(2) Because only, a -very few cultivators possess mortgageable 
property. 


(3) Yes, in so much that such a loan might enable the borrower 
to erbirs his profits. 


1. (1) Yes. 
(2) (a) Practical agriculturists owning their lands will be able to 
borrow money from the bank at a reasonable rate of interest. . 


(8) Tenant cultivators should be able to obtain loans og easier 
terms as the landowners will be able to borrow from the bank. 
(c) Landowners can borrow cheaply and finance their tenants. 
ee Personal security and standing crops. 
4) ¥ 
(5) It  eould only be reasonable, and cultivators have been 
accustomed to having their lands sold when unable to repay loans. 
22. (1) No other measures. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 


15. (1) (a) A fair amount, (6) Very little, (c) The major part. 

(2) See reply to question 4 (2). 

(3) None. 

(4) See reply to question 4 (4). 

(5) (6)-and (7) See replies to question 4. 

16. (a) Rs. 2 to 2-8 per cent. per mensem. 

(b) Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per cent. per mensem. 

(c) The rates depend on the amount of the loan and the credit 
and the standing of the borrower as well as on the security offered. 

(dé) The Burmese month. Thirteen times. 

(e) Annually. Not usually. There is no definite period—lender 
may sometimes wait a month or two after settling day. 

(f) “ Practically all loans made either on Mortgage Bond or on 
pro-note are expressed to be payable on demand, but in practice no 
lender expects repayment and no borrower expects to be called upon to 
pay, on demand” See also reply to question 32. (General Manager, 
Dawson’s Bank). 

(g) The borrower is allowed to repay an instalment of the loans, 
and at any time of the year. Usually no additional payment is required 
for the privilege. Instalments are however rarely paid before they are 
due, because the borrower usually finds it more profitable to invest the 


* Answers relate to Government estates in Hanthawaddy and Pegu districts. 
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money at a higher rate of interest than he is paying himself. Chettiars 
generally treat instalments as deposits and reckon interest on the whole 
pum until it is fully paid up. Dawson's Bank charge interest on the 
balance due, i¢.,an instalment ceases to bear interest as soon as it is 
paid. i ; 

Notice of repayment of an instalment is not generally required. 
The refusal of an instalment offered by a borrower has not been heard of. 

(h) The lender has the right to recall the loan at any time as it is 
taken On demand.” This right may be exercised when the lender 
finds a more profitable investment for his money, or when he is not 
satisfied with the repayments of either interest or instalments, or when 
he himself is being pressed by a creditor. Also when the Chettiar firm 
changes its agent at the end of three years. The borrower may have to 
raise a new loan with some other lender at a higher rate of interest and 
to pay the cost of registration on the new mortgage deed. If the 
borrower cannot raise a loan elsewhere and the lender files a suit, the 
former has to pay the costs of the suit, 

. Afresh loan may sometimes be arranged with the same lender at a 
higher rate of interest. 
. (f) Landed property. 
(j) Jewellery. : 
Ak) Usufructuary mortgages are rare. 
- () Mortgage Deed or promissory notes. English, Burmese and 
‘aml, % 

(wm, Yes as regards repayments ef instalments and interest. 

() Stamp fees, registration and writing fees. 

(g) No. 

(r) None. 

(2) No. . 

17. Rates of interest fluctuate slightly in accordance with the money 
market. There has not been much change during the last ten years, 
but in the present year the rates are slightly higher than in the previous 
year or two. 

; 18. Usually the same rates of interest are charged for both kinds of 
loans. 
19. (1) No difficulties. 

20. (1) Yes. - 

(2) Because they are unable to offer sufficient security and. 
because of the formalities associated with these loans, which formalities 
te in considerable delay. 

0. 


21. (1) Yes. © 

(2) They will be useful to practical agriculturists owning their 
land and to landowners who let their land to tenants, because they will 
be unable to raise loans at lower rates of interest than at present and 
they will have the assurance of getting a fair deal. It is doubtful 
whether land mortgage banks will be of any use to tenant cultivators, 
excemt perhaps in that the landlord, who usually finances the tenants, 
would be able himself to raise loans at low rates of interest and thus to 
allow his tenants lower tates than they pay at present. 

a Lara can offer ne security as a general rule. 

security would make it impossible to recom: 

lending to tenant cultivators. As regards the ‘other two pererey A 
recommended. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, ( 100 ) 
drrawaddy.) + : 

(5) Some cultivators are bound to appreciate the lower rates of 
interest and businesslike methods of such banks, but there are a certain 
number who would not like the strict enforcement of payment at due 
times. It is thought that all will in the long run see the advantages, of 
land mortgage banks. . 

22. No suggestions. 


Deputy Director of Agricullure, Myingyan Circle.* 


15. Long-term loans are not taken by cultivators except from Govern- 
ment. 
20. (1) Yes. 

(2) l imagine the reason why few cultivators ask for Government _ 
loans is due to the trouble involved in getting them and to the delay and 
untimely issue of such loans when granted. Government also demands. 
gilt edge security and this is not always available. 

21. (1) Yes. 

(2) They should be advantageous to all three classes of borrowers. 
in granting loans quickly and at a reasonable rate of interest. 

(3) Possibly gold. 

(4) Yes, . 

(5) In the dry zone where crops are liable to fail, a bank which 
made it a regular practise to sell up a borrower because he failed to pay 
after a bad harvest would not, I imagine, receive much support. The 
village money-lender ultimately gets his dues but he has sometimes to 
wait for them and a bank I think would have to do the same only selling 
up a borrower who deliberately defaults after a successful year. 

22, I can suggest none. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge and Myook 
. (Co-operative Branch), Myinmu Range. 


15. (1) (2) Bank—nil. 
(b) Co-operative Societies—very little. 
(c) Other persons—greater portion. . 
8 Burmese and Chettiars, the latter predominating. 
3) Nil. 
(4) There are a few chetties who have taken over mortgaged’ 
lands, but the majority are Burmese. 
(7) Prefer to deal with Chetties because of lower rate of interest. 
16. (a) 2 to 3 per cent. per mensem. 
(b) Lowest 2, highest 3 per cent. per mensem, 
(2 Different rates of interest are fixed on the standing and 
reputation of borrowers. | 
{d) Burmese. One month's interest is never paid for a whole 


° 


year. 
(ce) Interest is due for payment yearly at harvest. The interest, 


is compounded on due date if not paid. 

(A No definite period is fixed, but the borrower is liable to be 
called upon to pay at any time. 

(g) Yes, the borrower can repay an instalment of the loanat any 
time of the year. No additional payment is to be made by the borrower 
for this privilege. The interest on the paid up instalment ceases on the 


* Renly has particular application to the “ ya“ lands of the dry zone. 
t Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé districts. 
. : 
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date of payment as soon as it is paid. No notice is required for notice 
of instalment. I have never heard of an instalment offered being 
refused by a lender. 
: (hk) Yes, the lenders have a right to recall the loan at any time 
and they only use this right when they want to foreclose on the mortgage, 
and when their own business is jeopardized and when the borrower’s 
standing becomes shaky. When recalls are made, they ‘generally have 
to meet them in litigation or by borrowing at ahigher rate of interest, 
and a borrower does not commonly arrange a fresh loan with the same 
Jender when his loan is recalled, 

¢) landed property and jewellery are the usual kinds of security, 

{j)} Persona! surety of wealthy people. : 

(k) Usufructuary mortgages are very commonly taken. 

()). Registered mortgage deeds in Burmese. 

(m) No. 

(un) Nil. 

(o) Nil. 

($) Cost of registration, stamps and writing charges, and some- 
times scarching fees in registration office as to whether the mortgaged 
property is free from encumbrance. 

{q) No. 

(r) No custom. 

(s) The interest is due to be paid yearly at harvest, and if it is 
not paid on the due date then it is compounded. 

No. 

17. There is no remarkable variation in the rates of interests from 
‘year to year, but during the last 10 or 20 years the rate has decreased 
from 3 to 14 or 2 per cent. per mensem. 

18, The comparison is 2 to 3 and 3 to 4 per cent. per mensem. 

19. (1) The difficulties are :— 

(2) (a) lack of mutual knowledge, 

(0) lack of sufficient security. 

The purpose of the loan does not make any difference with respect 
to those difficulties. 

(3) There is no other remedy to these difficulties than by 
Co-operative methods. 

20. (1) Yes. 

(2) The fact is known to very few cultivators only and there is 
generally Mae little improvement needed for the lands. 

0. 


21, (1) Yes. 

(2) (a) For purpose of redemption of foans taken at high rates 
of interest. 

(0) For purchase and redemptiom of land. 

(c) No useful purpose will serve to big landlords who let their 
lands to tenants. 

(3) Landed property bought or redeemed with the money from 
the Land Mortyage Bank. 

(4} No. Not to the class mentioned in 2 (c). 

(5) Yes, but it would be more advantageous to the culated if 
the rate of interest were lower than that charged in Co-operative 
Socicties where though a member has to pay 15 per cent. per annum 
ou his toan, he actually pays only 10 per cent. the balanve being left 
in the Society for common benetit. . 


Dy. Regr., Co-op. Dept.y and ( 102 )- 
‘Myobh (Myinmu).] 


22. (1) Co-operative Banks should be established in greater numbers. 
ios thé improvement of the. facilities of agriculturists -for long term 
oans, 

(2) Landed property. No cost of any kind other than travel- 

ling expenses would be incurred by a borrower for a loan of this kind. 
(3) For practical working, such Banks require Jong term 
deposits. These Banks should themselves form a provincial institution 
for borrowing from the general public locally, and from foreign coun- 
tries, by issuing debentures or using methods adopted by large Municipal 
Corporations and the Port Trust, borrowing on -the security of 
_ landed property mortgaged to the Bank. Another method suggested 
for getting funds for long term loans is for bonds to be issued by the 
provincial institutions on the same system and method as those adopted 

for French Premium Bonds. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Inscin. 


15. Very little from Co-operative Societies. 

22, (1) The State should finance or should help a Co- separative Bank 
in raising capital sufficient for ee the Co-operative Societies long- 
term foans. 

(2) Land unencumbered would be obtained as security. The 
cést will not be higher than that of an ordinary crop-loan in view of the 
length of the period of loan. 

3) The. Co-operative Department will have to interfere more 
with the internal administration of the Bank and the Societies, and 
should be able to command more influence and authority than they do 
at present. Other than this there is nothing new to be done im the 
practical working of measures. 


Official Assignee and Administrator-General, 


21. (1) Yes. 

(2) (a) Practical agriculturists would be enabled to raise money 
for improverhent of their holdings and introduction of more or less 
modern methods. 

(6) Tenant-cultivators would be able to obtain loans on the 

-security of their crops or from their landlords on more reasonable terms. 
Any sound scheme of competition againt the money-lender would make 
the latter more reasonable as regards interest especially. 

(Landlords being able to borrow money on reasonable terms 
would themselves tend to become lenders to their tenants and thus cut 
out the money-lenders gradually. 

(3) The security of growing crops. 

But they need not borrow direct from the banks. Their landlords 
Knowing the tenants may borrow themselves and lend at an enhanced 
but still reasonable rate of interest to their tenants. 

(4) Yes—to practical agriculturists and landowners freely and less 
peey to tenant-cutivators. 

(5) Cultivators in Burma would gradually come to appreciate and 
‘Tike such a bank-—once they realise that it is on the whole more 
advantagedéus to deal with it than with money-lenders. The bank must 
for a number of years go slow in bringing land to sale until the people are 
educated into understanding the principles of sound banking to some 
extent. 
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Karen National Association. 


15, (1) For answers please see Question 4 (1) under crop-loans to 
cultivators, being practically the same. 

2) For answers please see Question 4 (2) under crop-loans to 
cultivators, being practically the same. 

(3) For answers please see Question 4 (3) under crop-loans to 
cultivators, no difference. 

(4) For answers please see Question 4(4) under crop-loans fo 
cultivators, no difference. 

(5) For answers please see Question 4 (6) under crop-loans to 
cultivators, being the same. 

(6) For answers please see Question 4 (7) under crop-loans to 
cultivators. a 

(7) For answers please see Question 4 (8) under crop-loans to 
cultivators, there is no difference. 

16. Cultivators have to take long-term loans. 

{a) At the usual rate ‘of interest of 20 per cent. 

(b) The highest rate is 24 per cent. and the lowest rate is 
15 per cent, 

(c) For answers please see Questions 4 (7) and 5 (d). The. 
difference depends upon the kinds of security given. 

(d) The rate of interest is fixed by the Burmese month, and pay- 
ment is usually made once in a year. 

(ce) Interest is due for payment once in a year usually after 
harvest. Generally after harvest cultivatoys are called upon for settle- 
ment of debts, and fresh documents are executed for the interest due. 
However this is not the general practice. Only a few instances prac- 
ticed by hard-hearted monzy-lenders against ignorant cultivators. 

(/) No definite period is fixed as a rule, it is generally understood 
to be in harvest time. However borrowers are allowed to repay the 
loans whenever they like without any previous notice. In some cases 
they are called upon to repay at an inconvenient time. 

(g) Yes, borrowers are allowed to repay an instalment of loans 
at any time of the years without any notice. However there are some 
greedy money-lenders who refuse to accept an offer of such part repay- 
ment, 

({h) As a role no lender has a right to recall the loan at any time, 
They sometime do so as explained in (¢) above, whereby a fresh loan 

is commonty made with the same lender. 

( and (j) For answers please see Question 5 (1) (f) and {g). 

(k) Usufructuary mortgages are very rare as the rate of interest on 
foans is better than rent of land. 

‘ () Mortgage deeds written in Burmese language are executed for 
loans, 

(m) Very rarely in long-term loans. 

(n) Forieiture of mortgaged property is another condition if a 

loan as not settled by the appointed period. 

to) No other condition we know besides the above. 

(f) Asa rule no deduction is made from the principal money 
except expenses. 

(g) No interest is deducted at the time of giving out loans. 

(r) For answers please see Question 5 (1) (0). No custom. 
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(s) There is no fixed rule, For answers please see Question 5 
(1) (9) to get some idea. 

(2) No modification is necessary of the answers given above. 

17, For answers please see Question 5(4) under crop-loans to 
cultivators. 

18. The same as those charged for crop-loans. 

19. For answers please see Question 10 under crop-loans to cultiva- 
tors, being the same. 

20. For answers please see Question 12 under crop-loans to culti- 

vators, 

21. (1) Yes. 

(2) These land mortgage banks should give out loans to all 
individuals without any distinction of class for the purposes indicated in 
(1) (a), (8), (©), (a), (e), (g) and (4) only and for no other purpose. 

(3) Tenants can give security stated in 5 (1) (f) and ‘g), and 
also standing crops they Cultivate. 

‘ (4) Yes, to all the three classes individually mentioned in item (2) 
above. 

(5) If the borrower failed, the bank should take up each case and 
relax its conditions according to the merits of each case ; else a blessing 
would become a curse. 

. 22. Our Association in now formulating a colonization scheme for 
agriculturists to improve their conditions, and which will be submitted 
to the Local Government when completed. 


. Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 


: To ease the position of State Jandholders, they should be given 
landholders’ ‘rights as given in Lower Burma. Those persons find it 
extremely difficult to borrow except at exhorbitant rate of interest. 


Mr. P. S. Subbaiya, B.A., A.B. Reason): 


“45. (1) (a) ‘Banks—very little. 
(by Co-operative Societies—to a greater extent than Banks. 
(c) Other persons—a large portion. 

(2) Chettiars are numerous and provide the majority of the loans. 
Guzerathis can be numbered, Burmans and Chinamen, none. 

(3) None. 

(4) Not many so long as there are Chettiars. 

(5) No. 

(6) No. 

(7) Borrowers of long-te rm loans generally prefer Chettiars to 
banks as the former are generally not insistent on repayment of loan so 
long as itis fully secured and payments of interest are regular, whereas 
the latter urge at frequent interval repayment of loan at least in instal- 
ments. 

16. (1) (a) Same as for crop-loans as sometimes crop-loans 
ultimately tend to become long-term loans. 
(6) Same as for crop-loans. 
(c) Same as for crop-loans. 
(d) In Rangoon—the English month—12 times a year. 
Elsewhere—the Burmese month—13 times a year. 
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(ce) Interest is payable monthly. Default of interest payment 
‘for two or three months makes the lender demanda fresh pro-note for 
the principal and interest due. 

(f) Yes. Three years. Yes. The borrower is allowed to 
repay whenever he likes before the expiration of the agreed period. 
The loans are invariably repayable on demand. . Even crop-loans are 
repayable on demand but the lender “cannot profitably demand his loan 
before harvest time. 

(g) Yes. . Any time of the year. No additional payment is 
required for payment in instalments but there is no reduction of interest 
for the instalments paid. This results from the crude method of work- 
ing the instalment. The monthly instalment amount for a loan of 
Rs. 300 for a year at 12 per cent. per annum is Rs. 28. The lenders are 
not entirely to blame because many of the borrowers fail to understand 
the correct instalment system. No doubt the borrowers have a feeling 
that no allowance is made for the amounts paid but they have to pay for 
their ignorance of arithmetic and so- long as they can get the loan 
they want they do not care if they have to pay a slightly greater 
interest and ultimately wipe off the loan. The borrower need not give 
previous notice. I am yet to hear of a case where a lender refused 
payment of an instalment of his loan. : 

(kh) Yes. They generally do not so long as payments of 
interest are regular and the borrower continues to be solvent. This 
right is exercised when the borrower appears to fail. He does this 
‘because he wants to be a secured creditor in the event of the borrower's 
ultimate bankruptcy. A fresh loan for an old loan from the same 
lender is arranged in ‘rare cases. The execution of a fresh pro-note 
‘covering the principal and interest- of the original pro-note comes 
under this category. 

Gi) Land, buildings. 

i) Jewels. : 

(&) Usufructuary mortgages are rare, The mortgagee does 
not want to undertake the repayment of his loan himself. 

(1) Promissory Note together with a mortgage deed. 

In Rangoon— English and Burmese. 
Elsewhere-—-Burmese alone. 

(m) Yes, as to ultimate repayment of the loan. 

(a)’ Generally none. 

(o) Payment of instalments if agreed upon. 

None. 

(q) None. 

(r) None. 

(s) One or two months according to the nature of the case. 

(2) None. 
. 17. No, It is fixed at the time of giving the loan which rate is fairly 

high to provide for fluctuations from year to year. 

18. No change. 

19. (1) No difficulties have been experienced by ® respectable 
borrowers. 7 

The purpose of the loan has no bearing upon the grant of it so long 
as it is acequately covered. Of course some loans on personal security 
are granted but they are to finance 2 concern started by the borrower 
‘in which case the purpose is taken into consideration. There have been 
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cases where the lender has come to grief owing to the nature of the 
concern and unbusinesslike habits of the borrower. 

(2) No difficulties and hence 2 

(3) No remedies. 

20. (1) Yes. 
, (2) Ignorance of the fact in some cases and the conditions of 
the loan in the other cases. 

(3) Cannot say. 

21. (1) Yes. 

(2) In financing the agriculturists for their cultivation of paddy,. 
tenant-cultivators for intensive cultivation; and land-owners for making 
‘ permanent improvements. 

(3) House, cattle. | 

(4) Yes ; but in the case of landlord and tenant of the same- 
land for his portion of the work on the land. 

(5) Not likely. This is the very reason why borrowers resort to 
Chettiars in preference to the banks. The iand mortgage banks should 
for the time being charge only a nominal rate of interest and allow the 
borrower to spread his instalments of the loan over as long a period as 
is convenient for him. Aftez some time when the agriculturist has 
learnt to be more truly economical the rates of interest and the amounts- 
of instalment may be revised without the agricu!turist feeling it. 


Section 6—Long-term Loans to Landlords. 


Pegu District. 
23. No difference. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-committec). 

23. No difference. 

Hanthawaddy District. 

23. See answer to question 14. There is no difference regarding 
facility for obtaining loans between the practical cultivator and the 
landlord who leases his land. 

Insein District. 

23. See answer to 22 (1). 

Prome District. 

23. There is few, if any, such loans. 

4 Myaunginya District. 

23. None. 


Maubin District. 
23, No difference. 


Thaton District. 


- 23. A non-cultivating landowner seldom or never takes long-term 
loans to be used in connection with the land he lets out to his tenants, 
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If he does at all, it may be for thé purpose of buying more lands or 
for trading in rice and paddy: or €or the purpose of supplementing his 
own money in erecting a rice mill, saw-mill or some other branch of 
industry, expecting to repay the loans from rents of paddy lands and 
profits of the trade year by year. The rate of interest on the loans is. 
between Rs. 1/4 and Rs. 3 per cent. The interest on secured loan is 
less than that on unsecured loan. ~ 

Loans from banks and co-operative societies are nil in thie district. 
Many persons in the district, such as traders, landowners and’ Zovern+ 
ment retired officers lend out money to such landlords and expect 
payments of interest at harvest. Monthly payment of-interest is rare. | 
There are many lenders who prefer to accept gold, jewellery, etc., as- 
security in order to avoid litigation in law courts in case of default. - 
In such cases rate of interest would be between Rs. 1/8 and Rs. 2 
per cent. per mensem. Interest is calculated by English calendar’ 
months. There are some rare cases where the Chettiar money-lenders 
calculate interest by the Burmese month against his illiterate borrower. 
Every three years there is a double month, wiz. the month of Waso 
(approximately August) and this leap month is sometimes taken 
advantage of by shrewd money-lenders in calculating the interest. 

In the case of a sudden re-call, the borrower resorts to a simple 
changing of shoulders as it is called, if that is possible. Otherwise he 
has to pay a higher rate of interest especially if the call is made out of . 
season. It is easier to get loans after the harvest than before. 


Thaton District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 
23. No difference. They may be treated on par. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 
23. No difference. 


Tavoy District. 
23. The conditions are the same. There is no difference. 


Thayetmyo District. 


23. The differences in such a case are— 
(1) that such borrowers pay a lower rate of interest. 


(2) that in fixing the rates of interest by the month, the English 
month is adopted. 
Mandalay District. : 
23. They will appreciate such loans under land mortgage bank 
system. 
Sagaing District. 
23. No difference at all. 
Defuly Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 
23. None. . 
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:Depuly Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge and Myobk 
‘Co-operative Branch), Myinmu Range.” 


23. Land-lords get better terms in respect of rate of interest and 
-securities. 


Karen National Associalion. 


23. “Practically there is not much difference between cultivators and 
ce regarding long-term loans, only that a landlord has a bigger 
credit 


Section 7._Intermediate Loans. 


Akyab District. 


.. 24 (1) It is a practice here that loans are repayable at next harvest. 
As a rule owing to certain circumstances, time is extended from yeat to 


ear. 
25, (1) and (2) Nil. 
26. (1) Nil. 


Pegu District. 


24. (1) fa) For the purpose of buying cattle in case of loss by death. 
(5) Same as in (a). 
(c) For making advances to tenarits. 
(2) No other purpose.. 
25. (1) None. ‘ 
(2) None. 
26. (1) bo but only when there is exceptional scarcity of money. 


0. : “ ‘ 
(2) The difficulties arise when there is extensive failure of crops 
«r when there. is a slump in the paddy market. 
(3) The early creation of a state land mortgage bank. 


Tha: rawaddy District (Zigon Sub-committee). 


24. (1) (a) For extensions and improvements: 
(6) Not necessary. 
‘c) To-finance tenants and extension. 
(2) Not to our knowledge. 
25. (1) and (2) Cannot answer. 
26. (1) to (3) Intermediate loans do not exist at present. No 
answers possible. 


Hanthawaddy District. a 


24. No intermediate loans in this district, all loans in this district 
are those explained in the Note to Question 14, £.¢., current account 
loans renewable every year. 

25. See answer to 24. 

26. See answer to 24. 


* Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé districts. 
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Insein District. 


24. For the purposes mentioned in question 1. 
25, I have not been able to answer questions 16 and 17. 
26. The same as those described in the answer to question 10;. 


Prome District. 


24. (1) By class (a) for land improvements, purchase of cattle- 
redemption of mortgages ; by class (4) for purchase of land, purchase of 
cattle, redemption of debts ; by class (c) for land improvement and 
redemption of mortgages. 

(2) Not known. 7 

25. (1) (a) The usual rate of interest is Rs.‘1-12-0 per mensem. 

(b) The highest and lowest rates of interest are Rs. 2 and’ 
Rs. 1-4-0 per mensem. 

(c) The rate of interest depends upon the money market and 
also upon the borrower and lender. 7 

d) The Burmese month is adopted for payment of interest. 
Interest is paid 12 times a year except in leap year. . 

(ec) Interest is usually due only after a harvest. If it is not 
paid, it is usually treated as an addition to capital after one year or three: 
years. ; 

(f) Three years is usually fixed as the period after which the 
Joan will be repaid and this period is fixed to end at harvest time. The 
borrower is allowed to repay the loan whenever he likes in the case of a 
simple mortgage. If no definite period is fixed, the borrower is liable 
to be called upon to repay at any time. He is not generally called upon 
at an inconvenient time. 

’ (g) A borrower can repay the loan by instalments. No- 
refusal of an instalment or claim for interest on an instalment after its 
payment, on account of failure to give notice or otherwise, has ever 
been heard of. 

(hk) In the case of on demand loans, the loan can be recalled 
at any time. When a period is named, they presumably cannot be 
recalled except at the expiry of the period. Chettiars sometimes recall 
loans on a change of agent, because accounts are being settled. The 
borrower then has to pay the expenses of executing fresh documents, 
but a fresh loan is generally arranged. 

{8 {roeen? property. 


(k) In the case of Burmese money-lender, but not in the: 
case of Chettiars, usufructuary mortgages are fairly common. 
(. i ne notes or mortgage deeds written in Burmese... 
on, oO. 
(un) None. 
..  {o) None. 
x (p) For stamps, writing and registration if necessary. 
(g) None. . 
(r) None. i 
(s) Until a fresh document is executed. 
The rates of interest have, in the case of crop-loans, changed from+ 
year to year with the change in the money market generally. . 
(2) The same as in part (1) above. 
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26. (1) There are no difficulties, The purposes of the loan would 
make a difference to the interest charged. The interest on such loans 
is however unnecessarily high. 

(2) Fhe high interest is presumably due to lack of capital 


available for loans. 
(3) The obvious remedy is an increase in the capital available. 


” M. yaungmya District. 


24. «) (a) Owner-cultivators need intermediate loans to carry out 
be improvements to the land, to build ordinary houses and to buy 
cattle. 
(8) Tenants usually have no security to offer for intermediate 
Joans and are therefore unable to obtain them. 
. (c) Landlords for the same purposes as (a). 
(2) No answer. 
25. (1) and (2) No changes. 
26. (1) None as far as the Conia ies: t is aware. 


Maybin District. 


24, (1) (a). For marriages and funerals. 
For religious ceremonies. 
For replacement of cattle. 
For purchase of machinery. 
For rebuilding house and granary. 
(5) For marriages and funerals. 
For religious ceremonies. 
For replacement of cattle. 
For rebuilding house and granary. 
(c) As for (a) above. 
(2) No other purpose can be mentioned. : 
25. (1) No changes. 
(2) No changes. * 
26. (1) None. Yes, if credit is sufficient no difficulty arises. 
(2) When there is neither security nor credit. 
(3) No remedy possible. 


Thaton District. 


24. (1) (a) Practical cultivators owning land will need intermediate 
Joans for the following purposes :—(1) For purchase of bullocks and 
“buffaloes to make up the loss caused by theft, cattle diseases and other 
natural causes. (2) For improvements of lands, such as raising Aazins 
and bunds. _ (3) Engagement of labour to level down high lands with 
the surrounding fields. (b) Intermediate loans taken by tenant culti- 
vators are unknown. A tenant cultivator may need foans for, family 
necessities, such as, illness, death, funeral ceremonies, Shinbyu and 
-other Adius of religious natyre. 

(c) Such non-cultivating landlord may need such loans for 
advances to his tenants and for himself to buy more lands. 

- (2) Not ina position to answer, 

25. No change is needed in either case, except perhaps foeslenuara 
the interest the charging of compound interest; where if interest cannot 
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be paid after one year the same is converted into and added to the 
principal. 

26, So long as there is moveable and immoveable property available 
for the purpose of security and the money-market is not tight, no diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting intermediate loans. The purpose for 
which the loan is required makes no difference. In view of the above 
answers, (2) and (3) need not be answered or do not arise. 


Thaton District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 
24, (1) (a) To buy land or to build houses that may confer earning 


power. 
(b), {c) The same as (a) above. 
(2) To meet sudden unexpected occasions ; such as funerals. 
25. (1) Do not arise—as none in existence, 
26. (1) Want of bankers. No difference. 
(2) Same as above. 
(3) Establishment of mortgage banks: 


Thalon District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


24, (1) (a) For purchase of new pieces of lands, 
(b) None known. 
#} For purchase of new pieces of lands. 
(2) For no other purposes. 
25. (1) No change. 
(2) Lenient rate of interest should be charged for such loans. 
26, (1), (2) and (3) None known. 


Tavoy District. 
24. (1) In the Tavoy District (c) Landlords require intermediate 
‘foans for trade. 
ae (2, We have no knowledge of the condition of the other parts 
of Burma. 


25. (1), (2) No changes are needed in our answers to these question 
in respect of cultivators and landlords. 
26. (1) There is no difficulty for respectable cultivators or landiords 
‘for intermediate loans, if money is available. 
Asarule money is not available as intermediate loans are loans 
made unexpectedly for some urgent business. : 
26. (2) The remedy is the opening of the mortgage bank. 
Mergui District. 
24. (1) For improvement and extension of land to landlords and 
‘practical cultivators. 
(2) No idea, 
26,41) No difficulty. No difference. 
(2) The question does not arise, 
(3) Nil. 
Thayeimye District. 
24. (1) (a) To improve their lands. 
(o) Nil. . 
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(c) To make improvements to their land and to make advar 
ces to tenants to buy cattle. 

(2) Nil. 

. 25. (1) No changes. 

(2) Landlords usually get loans at lower rates of intsteat than 
cultivators ; and in their case interest is calculated by the English 
month. 

26. (1) The difficulties consist in+~ 
(a) Tightness of money market. 
(6) Chettiar anoney-lendlers being reluctant to advance money 
_ on the security of land. 
(c) The Burman cout lended residing outside the loeality 
are reluctant to advance money on the security of land. 

Yes, if the lodn is made for the purpose of i impeoviag existing 
holdings, the money-lender would be reluctant to issue a loan, as it 
naturally suggests the inference that the land is not very productive. 
If a cultivator proposes to raise 2 loan on the security of land which he 
is going to purchase he will generally get the loan easily. 

(2) When the money market it tight which often happens during 
recent years, money has to be borrowed at higher rates of interest, as 
the amounts in the hands of money-lenders, including Chettiar firms, 
are very limited. Such amounts are generally only sufficient for issue 
to short-term borrowers who are prepared to pay such higher rates 
of interest. So people who want intermediate loans find difficulty in 
obtaining their loans at a fair rate of interest. 

(3) Attempt should be made to revive faith in co-operative 
societies or in the alternative establishment of land mortgage banks. 


Mandalay District. 


24. (1) and (2) As answers to questions 4 and 5. As crop loans 
are not be repaid they become intermediate loans and long-term loans. 


26.. (1) 
(2) > As answers to question 10. 
(3) 
Sagaing District. 
24. (1) See answers to question 14, 
25. (1) and (2) No changes. 
26. (1), (2) and (3) See answers to question 19. 
Katha District. 
24. The only intermediate loans known are Agricultural Loans issued” 
by Government for cattle and seed grains to classes (a) and (5). 
Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


24. Intermediate loans are needed for the purposes of buying cattle 
and improvement of land, but the loans granted are generally repayable 
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in the same year during harvest. WM land mortgage banks are opened 
they can meet this demand. . 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Arakan Circle. 


24. (1) Intermediate loans are apparently more er less unknown in 
this lacality. 


‘ Deputy Director of Agriculture, Frrawaddy Circle, 


24. (1) (a) Owner-cultivators need intermediate loans te carry out 
ae improvements to the land, te build ardinary housea and to buy 
cattle. 

(4) Tenants usually have na security te offer for intermediate 
igang and are therefore unable to obtain them, 
(c) Landlards for the same purpasea as (a). 
(2) No answer. 
25, (1) and (2) Na changes, 


26. None, as far as the Committee is aware. 
Deputy Director of Agriculiure, Myingvan Circle.” 


24, (1) By tenant-cultivators for the same purposes as crop-loans. 
By land-owning cultivators and landlords to effect permanent improve- 
ment to land, bunding tanks, and to purchase implements and 
machinery, 

25. Cultivatore do net ardimarily take intermediate loans thongh 


crop-loans in a series of bad seasons may be extended if the interest is 
paid regularly. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Departmen), Mandalay Charge and Myobk 
(Co-operative Branch), Myiamu Range.t 


24. 
95.| No answer as Intermediate loans exist only in theory. In 
26,| practice they are the same as long-term loans. 


Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina. 


24. (1) Intermediate Ioans in true sense of the word are very 
rare. Leans on pro-notes with the hope of getting settlement at 
next harvest are in vagua hera Hf complete settlement is not made a . 
fresh document drawa up in pre-note. The purposes for which inter- 
mediate loans if ever there are any, are needed by practical cultivators 
owning lands are —(a) ta buy cattle, to make permanent improvements 
to build house, aAius, funerals and to settle scattered debts. Land- 
lords Wr ee loans sometimes but never the tenants. 

2) mt 

2S. (2) Answers as follows to questions jn paragraph 16 for intes- 

mediate loan. 


(a) Thirty-six per cent. per annom. 
(0) Forty-eight per cent. and 30 per cent. per annum, 
(} Depends on security and integrity of man. 
(d) Fixed by month ; Burmese month used, but understood that 
any repayment is to be expected enly at harvest time. 
* Reply has partioular application to the “ya" lands of the dry zone. 
+ Joint reply : relates to Sagaing. Manchlay and Eyauks? districts. 
8 e : 
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(e) Once in harvest time. Interest is not due except at harvest 
time. If interest is not paid at the end of the term agreed upon for 
complete settlement of debt the interest is treated asa debt with 
interest, by drawing up a fresh document. ; 

(f A definite period is generally fixed, viz. three to five years. 
The period is usually arranged so that the payment will become due in 
harvest time. The borrower is allowed to repay any time he likes before 
the period agreed upon expires. 

(g) No custom. _ : 

(k) No. 

(i) Cattle, house, joint-securily of persons. 

(7) None. ; 

(k) Five in 100 cases (Nofe.—In Mogaung Subdivision when 
mortgages are taken as security usufructuary mortgages are taken in 
every case, but in Myitkyina town and suburbs non-usufructuary 
mortgages are taken.) 

(1) Bonds. Mostly in Burmese and some in English. - 

(m) No. . 

(n) No. 

9) No. 

(g) Cost of transaction. 

(g) No. - 

(yr), No. 

(s) If interest is not paid at the end of the period agreed upon 
for settlement of debt the lender at once begins to reckon interest on it 
by drawing up a new document. : 

None. 
26. None. 
Burma Agricultural Society. 


See eviderice in Chapter XII. 
Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 
See evidence on Questions 3 to 12 above. 


Karen National Association. 


24. For answers please see questions under long-term loans to 
cultivators and landlords. Properly speaking there is no difference. 
_ 25. For intermediate loans no changes are needed in the answers to 
Questions 16 and 17. 
- 26. For answers please see Question 19, being the same. 


Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 


To ease the position of State landholders, they should be given 
landholders’ rights as given in Lower Burma.’ These persons find it 
extremely difficult to borrow except at exorbitant rates of interest. 


Exiract from a Report by U Ba Maung and U Mya, Members of the 
Provincial Commitice. 


Lower Chindwin Distric.—The agricultural ared of the Lower 
Chindwin District is about 800,000 acres of which about 700,000 acres 
are owned by about 70,000 cultivators. The area actually cultivated is 
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about 500,000 acres, of which about one-fifth fails each year. The 
owners of the land work with their own capital or with money borrawed 
from Chettiars on the security of gold, jewellery or the land itself. 
The cultivators have to pay interest on such loans from landowners at 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent. per mensem. Leases of lands are made on 
a yearly rental of two-fifths of the year’s gross yield and a payment of 
the same proportion of the land revenue. If the owner supplies the 
seed to the tenant at the beginning, the latter has to return double the 
quantity in the end; The tenants usually borrow money for their 
expenses from the owners and repay in crops the value of which 
generally exceeds the money borrowed by one-third. Sometimes when 
crops fail or when loans cannot be repaid in time, the amount due is 
added on to the next year’s payment. 


Mr, P.L.L.N. Narayan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


24. to 26. Intermediate loans are not also usual. 


Section 8.—All kinds of loans. 


Ahkyab District. 
27, Nil 
28. Nil. 
29. (1) Yes. : 
(2) Yes. 
(3) Arakanese money-lenders keep accurate accounts. Rule of 


(4) No disputes about the Arakanese money-lenders and bor- 
rowers. With Indian money-lenders. : 

30. (1) (a) By return of document with an endorsement to the effect 
that the debt has been fully discharged and if the mortgager desire, a 
release document is executed by the mortgagee. 

{b) By return of promissory note. Some by endorsement to 
the effect that ae debt has been fully discharged. 
Cc) Nad, 

(2) No receipt is given, but endorsement of paymeng is made by 
the borrower on the document. 

31. No difficulties. 

32. (1) No. 

33. No cases of long-term loan. 

37. (1) Two to three months. 

(2) About two months. 

3) About 45 days. : 

(4) By amending the Civil Procedure Code. More than three 
months, By amending the law. 

(5) From three months to six months depending on the discretion 
of the Judge. Short period might be granted, when there is free circula- 
tion of money. 7 

38. (1) There are some disputes between Arakanese borrowers and 
Indian money-lenders, but not so common. 

(2) Oneitied. 
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(3). Part, payment of principal and interest between smalt Hindu 
- money-lenders and Arakanese borrowers. 
(4) Arbitration ig very seldom, resorted to. 


39. R Yes. 
(2). Yes, 
Sandoway. District. 
27. No. : 
28. No, 
2% ()) Yea, 
(2) They. commonly. check the lender's account. 


(3) The lenders da net keep account books. Interest is calcula. 
ted by ee to documents. 
(4 


30. (1) a “Return of the document or for partial payment. 
(6) Endorsement at the back of document or before witnesses. 
a Before witnesses. 
(2) N 
(3) No. 
31. No difficulties. 
32. No. 
33. There are no long-term loans. 
acne Re Chettiars here. 
3 
36. Anak two months. 
37. (1) About two months. 
(2) About a fortnight. 
(3) About two months. 
(4) About 2 month. 
{5) None as far as known. 
38. (1), Naw 
{2) No. 
(3) Nib. 
(4) Not necessary: at all. 
* 39, rN Yes. 


} No, 
3 Mostly for crop-loans. 


Pegu Distsict. 


27. There i is no competition. 
28. None. 
29. (1) Borrowers are generally able to. reckon the interest 
themselves. 
(2) Borrowers commonly check, though they also trust the 
account kept by the lender to a certain extent. 
(3) Yes. Double checking on the part of both the borrower 
and the lender. 
(4) There isng such dispute inthe experience of the Committee. 
30. (1) (a) Return of the mortgage, bond, ta the borrower. 
{b) Return of the promissory note + the borrower. 
©) Q No formal acknowledgment, made in such cases, 
es. 
(3) No. 
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31. No. The remaining questions do not arise. 
32. (1) Yes, ofice in a way. 
‘ {2) The reason generally given is that the moiiey is very urgently 
tequired for the lender’s own private purposes. 
(3) The teal reason is generally because the borrower is heading 
towards a sort of financial ruin or because the lender wishes to invest 
his nee cewtere at greater advantage to himself. 


& The Committee has 6 remedy to suggest. 
33. No. In view of this answer, thé reinaining questions do not 


ibe, 
34, The borrowers Offering insufficient security suffer the incon: 
venience of being asked to repay the loans ahd interests due. 
35. Nil. 


36. Three months on ai average. There seems ho possible means 
of reduction. 
3Y. (1) Twe months on an average. There seems no possible means 
of reduction. 
(2) One month in addition. There seems no possible means of 
teducing the time. 
(3) One month, There seems no possible means of reducing the 


” (4) Three months. There seems no possible means of reducing 

the time. 
(5) The period of six months should stand, as this is the minimum 
time that should reasonably be given to an average judgment-debtor to 
satisfy the decree otherwise than by the delivery of the mortgaged 


(2) and (3) Do not arise. 

(4) Arbitration is used on a small scale in some of the backward 
villages. Arbitrators are appointed by consent of both the parties. 
Their decision is commonly effective. 

39, (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
(3) Do not arise. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigén Sub-committee). 


27. Very little or no competition. 
28. No ill-feeling. 
ee Ae (1) Generally cannot reckon by themselves others have to do it 
m. 
{2) They trust the lenders’ accounts and do not commonly check 
their accounts. 
(3) Accounts accurate. Interest calculated correctly from pfoper 
accounts. 
{4) No dispate or very little; and when that happens it is with 
Chettiars, 
30, (1) (a) By the reture of the srortgage deed. 
(0) By the retarn of the pro-note. 
(©) By verbal_acknowtedgment. 
(2) No receipt. 
(3) Yes. 
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31. Difficulties arise when several loans are taken on different kinds 
of securities by a borrower. Lender usually demands payment of a 
particular loan before others are allowed to be repaid although the 
debtor desires to clear a loan other than the one for whose repayment 
the creditor presses. Ignorant borrowers in such cases take no action 
and the lenders are cunning enough not to play this trick on intelligent 
borzowers. 

These difficulties cannot be prevented altogether as matters now 

stand. No remedies even can be suggested. 

32. (1) Yes, mostly Chettiars. “ 

(2) The alleged enhancement of bank rates or a pressing letter 
from the head office and such other plausible reasons. : 

(3) To enhance interest. 

. (4) Yes. 
(5) No remedy unless time for repayment is fixed. 
33. No long-term loans in use here. 
34, When agents change, repayments are pressed for more or less 
with a view to raising interest. 
35. (a) Unexpected demands to raise interest. 

(b) To demand additional security although the first security 
is sound. 

(c) Different and increased rates are charged on loans on pro- 
notes which are taken after a loan on a mortgage bond. No remedy as 
long as borrowers are to deal with Chettiars by the force of 
circumstances. 

36, Average six months. To reduce time is the look-out of the 
Courts concerned. 
37. (1) Six months. 

(2) One month. 

(3) Three months. 

(4) One month. 

(5) No reduction recommended as the law now stands gives the 
judgment-debtors a better chance of paying up before their properties 
are auctioned at low prices. 

38. (1) Very little disputes. 

(2) No. 


(2) No. 
(3) Does not arise in view of answer to (2). 


Hanthawaddy District. 
27. There is no competition amongst persons who regularly lend 
money to cultivators. 
28. No ill-feeling is common against any class of lenders. 
29. (1) Yes. 2 
(2) Yes, they trust the account kept by the lender. 
(3) Yes, they calculate it themselves. | 
(4) There are no disputes about the accounts. 
30. (1) (a) and (6) The repayment of a loan is acknowledged by 
returning the document to the borrower. 2 t 
(c) The loan is written off in the Chettiar’s books in the 
presence of the borrower. 
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(2) No, but the document is endorsed accordingly. 
(3) Does not arise. 
31. No difficulty arises in recovering pro-notes, etc., in this district. 
32. (1) Lenders very occasionally ask borrowers unexpectedly to 
repay their loans immediately. 
(2) Owing to the pressure from the banks. 
(3) General tightness of money. 
(4) No, they do not ask for such repayments. 
(5) It does not arise. 
33. There are no long-term loans in this District. 
34, They do not suffer. 
35. No .complaint can be made by borrowers against any kind of 
lenders. 
36. See answer No. 725. 
37. See answer to 726. 
38. o There are no disputes between borrowers and lenders, 
2) No. 
(3) Dispute does not arise. 
(4) It does not arise. 
39. (1) No. 
(2) No. 
(3) It does not arise. 


Insein District. 


27. None at all. The risk is too great. 
28. Nil. 
29, (1) Not as a rule. 


(2) No. 

(3) Only the Chettiars. 

(4) Disputes arise from rough calculations made in favour of 
the lender—all. 

30. (1) ‘z) The mortgage deed is returned. 

{b) The pro-note is returned with the stamp punched. 
(c) There is none. 

(2) No. 

(3) Yes : it is not the custom. 

31. (a) There are sometimes difficulties owing to the lender’s 
failure to return jewellery or pro-note, (6) the borrower’s only remedy is 
in a court, (c) by more business-like methods and keeping books, (d) No, 
not ina country where the moral standard is low though the practice 
followed in Rangoon, Bassein, Mandalay and Moulmein regarding 

“security with deposit of title deeds” rmlght well be extended to the 
whole of Burma. 

32. (1) Yes. 

(2) The return of their agents to India. 

(3) Feeling of insecurity as to their money. 
(4) No. 

(5) None at present. 

33. Not known. 

34. Yes: fresh deeds or pro-notes are necessary which puts the 
borrower to heavy expense. This practice by Chettiars forces 
borrowers to compound the interest and they are charged fees twice or 
thrice on the same amount. 
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35. The custom of “ Ponthe-to,” fixed interest, as practised in 
September and October by. money-lenders should be enquired into. 
1 am told it is complained against in this district. 

36. Not-known. It depends on the Judge and the Pleaders. No 
information has been forthcoming from the District Court. 

37. See recommendations of Civil Justice Committee. This is not 
a question this committee can answer. 

38. (i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) and (iv) Not known, 

. (i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes: probable expenditure is often overestimated to get a 
surplus. 

(iii) Swindliag is said to go on against Chettiars by cultivators 
getting large areas of worthless waste land assessed in their names. 


Prome District. 


27. No competition. 

28. There is no such ill-feeling in this district. With reference to 
the unpopularity of Chettiars in parts of other districts, it is suggested 
that this district is too dependent upon the Chettiars to be able to 
afford to quarrel with them. 

29. (1) Borrowers who are unable to reckon the interest due to 
themselves can always get some one else to do it for them. 

(2) They generally trust the account kept by the lender. 

(3) Interest is ordinarily calculated accurately by the lender. 
If lenders could not do this correctly, they would probably not be 
money-lenders. 
F (4) There are few disputes about accounts with any class of 
lenders. 

30. (1) (2) By destruction of the document. 

(5) By endorsement on the reverse. 
(c) If no property has been pledged, a receipt is frequently 
taken. 
(2) No, except that the repayment is noted on the reverse of 
the document. 
(3) No difficulty, 
31. Ordinarily no difficulties are met. 
32. (1) Yes. 
(2) Financial stringency. 
(3) The reason given is generally the correct one, but some- 
times the real reason is a desire to increase the rate of interest. 


Yes. 
(5) No remedy is available except suitable modifications of the 
terms of the instrument. 

33. No such case is known.. 

34. A fresh document has generally to be executed when a new 
agent takes over; and borrowers also run the risk of not proving 
acceptable to the new agent, and so of having their loans withdrawn. 

35. Omitted. 

36. The Committee thinks the average time is about 3 months 
though in some cases a shorter time is sufficient. This period might 


s 
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possibly be reduced by 4 modification in the procedure, but there does 
not appear any strong reason to suppose that this is the tase. 

37. (1) About 2 months. The Hon’ble Judges of the High Court 
are always trying to reduce these durations, and if they could be reduced 
by a change in the procedure, it would probably have been done 


already 

(2) One month. * 

(3) Ten or 15 days. 

(4) Three months. 

(5) No reduction is recommended. The Committee can see 
tmany advantages in the period of 6 months being allowed with few, 
if any, corresponding disadvantages. 

38. (1) No. 


(4 Arbitration is used in some cases between members of 
co-operative societies, but that is the only instance known. 


39. He be if they are not informed by the borrower. 


(3) When deceit is practised, the money is always required for 
gambling. Any plausible purpose is pretended in such a case., 


- Myaungmya District. 


27. A certain amount of competition exists. 

28. No. . 

29. (1) Majority are unable to do so. 

(2) Some of those who can do. Most trust the lender. 

(3) Chettiars do Burmans do not. They calculate interest 
themselves to the best of their ability. 

(4) Disputes rarely arise about the accuracy of calculation. 
They generally are regarding whether certain payments have or have 
not been made. Disputes arise equally with all classes of ‘lenders. 

30. (1) (a) and (6) The document is returned to the borrower. - 

(c) No acknowledgment. 

(2) Usually a receipt is not given for part-payment. In mort- 
ages a receipt may be obtained if demanded. In pro-notes part-pay- 
ment is entered in the document. Where no documents exist 10 
receipt is given. . 

(3) Usually no difficulty. 

31. Difficulty is experienced in recovering pro-notes as these ure 
retained by the lender sometimes to show that that client has had 
several dealings with the lender, or because there are other transaction 
outstanding. Since in these cases the pro-notes aré ahvays punched 
and cancelled, the remaining questions jon not arise. 

In the case of mortgages and where jewellery is a there is no 
difficulty. 

32. (1) Yes. It is the custom here for money to be. borrowed on 
“On Demand" notes whether it is intended that the money should be 

repaid at the next harvest or after one or two years have elapsed, that 
fs to my, though the arrangement may be that the money is to be 
repaid after some considerable period the exact period is never stated, 
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and the. document is always an ‘On Demand” note. There are some 
lenders who unexpectedly ask the borrowers to repay loans without 
notice. 

(2) That they want the money. 

(3) Change of Chettiar agents and because a more profitable 
use for their money is offered elsewhere. 

4) Yes. 

(S) The borrower should be educated to insist upon a document 
other than an ‘‘On Demand” note when he borrows money with the 
intention of repaying it after definite period; or alternatively that he 
should insist upon a document providing for fifteen days or a month or 
some suitable notice before the repayment can be demanded. It may 
be added that at present borrowers are in the hands of lenders to such 
an oes that they are unable to insist upon anything. 

. No. 

34. The Chettiar system of changing agents results in a large 
number of loans being recalled sooner than expected, before the new 
agent comes. 

35. Thé profits demanded by Mahomedan land owners from their 
tenants in return for loans are said to work out at an extortionate rate 
of interest. 

36. Ex-parte cases three months. 75 per cent. cases are ex-farle. 
If contested, three months up to hearing, after this three months to get 
the decree, two months waiting for appeal usually (50 per cent. cases), 
three months for appeal, then applying for execution, three months to 
get order, then if the money is realised usually another three months. 

37. (1) If not contested, three months. Normally nine months if 
contested ; but ‘fluctuating considerably. 

By amending the Civil Procedure Code. It is the practice for 
notice to be served on the judgment-debtor although not actually 
required by the Civil Procedure Code. The judgment-debtor has 
already had six months’ time and notice should be dispensed with. 

(2) Two to three months. 

(3) Three months. Can be reduced by dispensing with the 
notice. 

3 (4) Depends on what steps the judgment-debtor takes. About 
two and a half months after date of issue of proclamation of sale. 

(5) Accordingly to nature of a case should be reduced to three 
months, but this is too small for big cases and judges would have to be 
warned not to give the minimum always, as can safely be done now. 
One strong argument in favour of leaving it to the discretion of the 
judge instead of having a fixed period is that he may arrange so that the 
date of sale will fall at a time when the property is at its highest value. 

Six months is too long, meaning undue delay in small cases, even if 
payment is made earlier. 

38. iY No, common. 


(3) ? No. 


(2) Yes, usually. 

(3) When a man’s credit is low he is often unable to raise a 
loan for private use without pretending that the money is urgently 
required to enable him to produce his crop. © 
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They pretend that they require the loan for business purposes 
because there is more chance of their getting it than if they disclosed. 
that it was to be used for luxuries. 


Thatén District. 


27, Competition among money-lenders is unknown, 

28, No. 

29. (1) Yes. 

(2) Lender's accounts are seldom or never checked. They 
rather trust to the lenders and their accounts. 

(3) Exctpt the Chettiars, other lenders do not keep accounts 
properly, No difficulty in calculating interest, if the date of the loan 
and rate of interest are known. 

29. (4) Sometimes on account of rate of interest or sometimes on 
account of part-payment of interest or principal. In loans on pro-notes 
on printed forms rate of interest agreed upon, originally, is not 
corrected on the stereotyped form. 

: As may be inferred, disputes arise with lenders who use printed. 
‘orms. 

30. (1) (a) In the case of mortgages, repayment is acknowledged by 
the bond being handed over, or by the stamp being punched or by the 
portion of the document which bears the signature being torn off or 
otherwise destroyed. (5) In the case of the pro-note, in the 
same manner. (c) In cases where no document exists, by payment in 
presence of witnesses, or sometimes by demanding a receipt. 

“nee property is pledged, the mere handing over of the property 
suffices. 

{2) Sometimesa receipt for part-payment is demanded but some- 
times not. And sometimes payment is endorsed on the back of the 
document. 

(3) In a majority of cases, receipt is given whenever demanded. 

The ordinary cultivator does not as a rule trouble much about it. He 
trusts to his lender in that respect. 

31, Unscrupulous money-lenders used to tell the ignorant cultivators 
that document will be returned later. Sometimes they say that they are 
mislaid somewhere. Sometimes they excuse that the keys of * the 
almirah were taken away by some one. Sometimes they say that docu- 
ments several as there are, cannot be sorted out or no final accounts. 
yet settled. Such difficulties arise when the ignorant cultivator demands 
a stumped receipt of the repayment : when he ask for a list of articles of 
jewellery pledged, written on the back ofthe document ;or when he 
thinks that the unscrupulous lender is inclined to retain the documents 
with an object to take him unaware with a fresh claim, when he is likely to 
fail in his memory with revard to the transaction. The borrower then 
demands the return of the document, in the presence of witnesses and 
if he is unsuccessful, he will send a notice through his pleader, for the. 
purpose of protecting his interest, in case of litigation against him. To 
safe-suarad against these tricks, the money-lender should be made to 
produce documents in presence of witnesses before repayment is made 
or he must be made to give a receipt if he cannot produce the docu- 
ments. Otherwise the borrower should be justified in refusing payment. 
The same applies in the case of pledge of jewellery. At the time of the 
loan, a list of the pledged articles should be signed and given to the 
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borrowet and when the loan is repaid the list must be produced and 
articles of pledge must also be produced. These difficulties cannot be 
prevented altogether because the borrowers are not so strong-minded as 
to provoke the displeasure of the money-lender, fearing that if they do, 
they will find it difficult to raise loans ia times of nced. To avoid these 
difficulties, the uneducated mass of population must be taught on the 
‘subject, and the school reading text-books should be made to contain 
lessons on the same for the pupil to learn properly. 

32. (1) Yes. On very rare occasions, 

{2) They generally give reasons that their accotints are to be 
-closed, that they wish to send the money to India as thé new agent has 
-cothe, and a8 the money is required very badly. 

(3) They want to raise the tate of interest. Sometimes they want 
more security when they think that there are other properties free form 
‘mortgage, , 
(4) It is very seldom that they asked for the return of money fot 
use in more profitable business. The chief reason is to raise interest. 

(5S) Remedies are left to the discretion of the parties. There can 
‘be 6 hard and fast rule but it all depends on the terms of the contract 
between the parties. _ 

33. Yes, Lenders chargé moré rate of interest on a ¢rop-loah. No. 
-Chettiars used to charge more interest. They are hot numerous. 

34. There is regular change once in three years in the personnel! of 
the Chettiar’s Agency. Then the borrower is pressed for repayment of 
debts. Sometimes the borrower is sued for part-payment which he has 
made but which the new agent does not vouchsafe it on account of the 
non-entry of thé item in dispute in the account. This is probably due to 
the former agent’s fraud. Sometimes the borrower is forced to 
execute a pro-note for the old-debt with interest due, added as principal. 

35. Borrowers are compelled by the urgent circumstances of theit 
need of finance to agree to the high rate of interest and furnish 
more than adequate seturities, as imposed by the Chettiars. Therefore 
‘tate of interest should be fixed in accordance with the spirit of the 
Usurious Loans Act or fixed as in the Act if there is a rate fixed therein. 

36. The average duration of suits on pro-notes is six months. 
The process-servers should be strictly warned to do their duties regularly 
and honestly. 

37. In this locality, it takes about two months to obtain a preliminary 
decree in a mortgage suit. Short adjournments will reduce the period. 

(2) About one month is required to get a final decree. This can 
be reduced by issuing sale-proclamation, and without issuing notices to 
the judgment-debtor as there has been already a lapse of six months. 

(3) See answer above. 

(4¥ To obtain the money in the mortgage-decree it takes 
sdthetimes from about 3 to 6 months. It depends upon the speedy 
‘disposal of the case by the Judge. Reduction of time does not therefore 
affect the realisation of the decretal amount. ; 

(5) Six months is quite sufficient. 

38. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. But they are rare. 

(3) About the payment of interest denial of receipt of interest. 
Rudeness of the money-lenders (Chettiars) in making demands of their 
debts. The fraudulent intention of the debtors to cheat the creditors, 
in transferring their properties to their relations or friends. 
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(4) About 10 per cent. of the disputes are settled by the arbit-. 
ration. Arbitration are generally appointed verbally. Yes. Their 
decisions are commonly effective. 

39, (1) Yes, 

(2) Not very ‘often. 

(3) Lenders generally asked the purpose for which a loan is taken. 
Fn some cases the usual purpose of the loan is not disclosed. Cultivation,. 
funeral and treating purposes are pretended. 


Thalén District (Pa-an Sub-commitice). 
27. No. 
28. No. 
29, (t} No. 
(2) They trust the-accounts kept by the lenders 
(3) No. To the best.of their memory. 
(4) No dispute. 
30. (1) (a) The return of mortgage bond. 
(6) The return of pro-note or destruction. 
(c) Repayment is the release of obligation. 
(2) Seldom. 
(3) Not in practice. 


31. Double payment. When the lender is not faithfut. Borrowers. 
generally remain silent. For frugality, sobriety and propriety. Yes. 
32. (1) No. Very rarely. 
(2) When they themselves are in trouble. 
(3) As above. 


33. No. No. Other persons. Not numerous. 
34, Incenvenience is net caused by the change of agents if there: 
be no default. 
35. Nil. 
36, About 6 moaths. 
Not possible to reduce. 
37, (1) About 3 months. 
Not possible 
(2) About a month. 
Not possible. 
(3) About 3 weeks. 
Not possible. 
(4) About 6 weeks. 
Not possible. 
(4) There are no reasons to alter the existing enactments. 
38. (1)-No. 
(2) No. 
(3) Nil. i 
(4) About 5 per cent. By mutual consent. Yes. 
39. (1) Yes. 
(2) Rarely. 
(3) To procure foan promptly. 
Pretended not to be in earnest, 
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Thalén District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


27. Yes. 

28. Yes; there is ill feeling against Chetties. Because they are 
ade nba The opening of a Land Mortgage Bank might remove this ill 
eeling, 

29. (1) No. Others have to reckon interest for some of the 
‘borrowers. 

(2) No. They trust the accounts kept by the lenders. 

(3) Yes. By their own way. 

(4) The usual cause of disputes is due to the reckoning of 
‘interest according to Burmese months instead of English months as 
generally desired by the borrower. With Chetties. 

30. (1) (a) and (6) Mortgage deed and pro-note are returned to the 
borrower. | 
(c) When no document is furnished as security there is 
no acknowledgment. 
(2) Yes. 


32. (1) Yes. (2) The reasons given are financial stringency. 
a To lend out the money at higher rate of interest. 
) Yes. 
(s No suggestion, 

33. Yes. Yes. Chetties. Yes. 

34. All borrowers suffer inconvenience in reckoning interest on 
interest when they are unable to repay the loan when changes of agency 
take place. 

35. The general complaints are harsh dealings and high rates of 

. interest. No suggestion. . 

36 & 37. Same answers as are given to Questions 725 and 726. 

38. (1,, (2), (3), (4). No. 

39. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) For various purposes, such as gambling, 
purchase of jewelleries, etc. For purchase of merchandise ; for initia- 
tion of sons and for improvement of lands. 


Tavoy District. 


27. There is no competition amongst local money-lenders, 
28. No ill-feeling exists, 
29. (1) Illiterate borrowers are unable to reckon interest. 
The interest had to be calculated by other persons or by the lender. 
(2) They more or less rely on the lenders’ account by which 
they do sometimes make mistake to their own costs. 
(3) As a rule the lenders do keep accurate accounts. 
Lenders know personally how to calculate interest. 
(4) The usual cause of disputes arises either owing to the 
-dishonesty of lenders or borrowers. 
30. (1) Repayment of loan is acknowledged in (a) and (6) by returning 
the bond to the borrower. 12) by returning the pledge, ¢.g., jewellery. 
(2) If the borrower is intelligent he demands for a receipt or he 
endorses it in the bond. 
(3) As a rule they have no difficulty. 
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31. There is no difficulty to recover bonds or pro-notes after 
payment. In some cases the borrower owed money to the lenders 
outside the bond, In that case after the payment of the debt on the 
bond the lender may retain it for the security of the unsecured debts. 
If the retention of the bond is just the borrowers submit to it. If unjust 
the borrowers would report the matter to their headmen. There ends 
the matter with simple-minded borrower. The remedy is to educate 
them by compulsory primary education. 

32. (1) The lenders very seldom unexpectedly ask for the repayment 
of the loans immediately or after a short time unless he himself is afflicted 
with unforeseen circumstances, ¢.g., fire, business, necessity, etc. Z 

33. (2) They give true reasons for the demand. Sometimes they 
don't give any reason at all. 

(3) In some cases real reason is not given. 

(4) No, not in this district as far as our experience is concerned. 

{5) The remedy is to defend in Court but this is very expensive. 
The borrowers would rather get loan from another lender than go to 
Court even at little higher rate of interest and expense. 

33. Local money-lenders would not go to that extent but Chettiar 
lenders would ask for more. 

34. By changing agents the borrowers have to bear extra costs of 
drawing up new documents and the interest being converted into 
principal. 

35. The complaint is high rate of interest. By opening a mort- 
gage bank or an indigenous bank with the help of Government 
maney. . 

36. About 3 months. By reducing the period of fixing the date 
for the appearing of the defendant according to the distance of his 
residence from Court. If in town a short duration may be 


given. 

37, (1) About a month. By reducing the period of fixing the 
date for the appearance of the defendants according to the distance of 
his residence from Court. 

(2) Another two months are added to the six months. Vide 
anawer to questions 36, 37 (1). 
Two months. To reduce the time for serving notice on 
defendants. : 


(4) Two months. To reduce the period for appearance of 
defendants. 
: (5) We would suggest to reduce it to 3 months. Because the 
judgment-debtor who is unable to raise money to repay the decretal 
amount within 3 months. Cannot raise within 6 months Even within 
ayear, Onthe other hand the decree-holder will be greatly convenienced. 
38, (1) Very few disputes arose. 
(2) No. 
(3) Owing to dishonesty of either leaders or borrowers. 
{4) Arbitration is seldom used in this district. 
39. (1) No. 
(2) Sometimes they do. 
(3) For some necessary expenses. 


Mergui District. 
27, No, 
28. No. 
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29. (1) Yes. 
(2) They trust the lender’s accounts. 
(3} Yes. They da, ; 
(4) The question does not arise... ; 
30. (1) In case. af documents-—by retura thereof ; whea there is no 
document--the entries scared out. : 
(2) Na, 
(3) No. 
31, No. 
_ 32, (h No. 
(2) Does not arise, 
(3), (4) and (3), No. 
33. Ni : 


oO. - 
ny abe is no Chetty in this district. 
. No, 
36. Two months, Na reductian is possible owing to very bad com- 
munication, 
37. (1) Three months, No reduction possible, 
(2) One month.. No reduction possible. 
(3) Two months. No reduction possible. 
(4) Thres months. No reduction possible = ; 
We recommend na reduction as the debter ia being deprived 
ofa ar right, z.¢., the equity of redemption. 
38. (1) No. 


Q 
39. (2) No. : 
(2) The question does nat ari-e. 
(3) The question does not arise. 


Toyngoo District, 

27. Ne. 

28. No. 

29. (1) About 80 per cent. of the Burmese male borrowers are 
literate but only about 25 per cent. are able to reckon interest. They 
usually bring one who can reckon interest. In some cases they trust, 
the account kept by the lenders. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) When either interest or part payment ef principal is made - 
and the payment is not recorded nor a receipt granted for the same. 
Hence sometimes dispute arase between lender and borrower, 

30. (1) (a) By endorsement on back of the instrument. 

(b) Omitted.” 
(c) Not acknowledged in writing. s 
* (2) No. ; 

(3) Yes. The lender usually tells the borrower. It is alright— 
T am not going to cheat you. 

31. There are very few instances where the borrowers keep with 
the lender as security pro-note or mortagage deed. They da pledge 
their jewellery—and no receipt is ever given by the lender. Some- 
times disputes arise at the time of repayment of loan. The lender or the 
succeeding agent denies having received the gold. The remedy ia to 
make compulsory the giving of a receipt for pledge received. 
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32. (1) Yes. 
(2) That they are pressed by Rangoon Bank or Chettyar credi- 


(3) The real reason being they lost confidence in the borrower. 
(4) Yes, sometimes. 

33. Yes. Mostly Chettyars. Instances are not numerous. 

34. When an Agent is changed they usually demand for the return 
of the loan or for the renewal of the pro-note—resulting in either 
settling the interest due up to that date or making interest as principal. 

35. None we know of. 

36. Six months. The High Court can amend the defect. 

37. (1) Six months. 

(2) Two months. 
(3) One month. 
(4; Two months. 
(5) wes consider six months i is reasonable. 
38, (1) N 
(2) No 
(3) N 
(4) Very. little about 1 per cent. The arbitrators are appointed 
by both the parties. Their decisions are not usually effective. 
39. (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes. 
(3) The real purpose is for gambling or unproductive use. 


Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo. 


36. The District Committee have not mentioned the fact that 
lawyers are as much responsible as the law for the delays of litigation. 
I doubt whether it is in the power of the High Court to reduce the 
average duration of civil suits. 


Thayetmyo District. 


27. No such competition in this district. 

28. Yes, ill-feeling against Chettiar money-lenders is getting some~ 
what rampant. Their integrity is getting suspected. Itcan be removed 
only by employment of trustworthy agents and sub-agents. 

29, (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. Some still trust the accounts kept by the lender. 

: (3) Yes, generally. Burmans calculate interest by their decimal 
system. 

(4) The usual cause of disputes about accounts is in respect of 
pro-notes regarding part re-payment of principal and payment of interest. 
- Mostly Indians. 

30. (1) (a) Sometimes (which is very seldom) by endorsement on 
the deed of mortgage concerned. But the Chettiar money-lender 
generally returns the mortgage deed after punching the stamp and 
retaining the portion of it which bears the signatures of thee-xecutants. 

(b) Same as {a) above. 
(c) No acknowledgment. 


Thayetmyo District.) : ( a ) 


31. Cultivators sometimes meet difficulties in recovering pro-notes, 
mortgage deeds or other documents or jewellery given by: them as 
security-fordoansy.asnthe lenderzputs themy off: on. some pretext or 
another. These difficulties arise when the cultivators concerned paid 
the repayments vithout: first:insisting!on the praductiom of pro-notes, 
etc., before such repayment. The borrowers usually:-do not take any 
steps for their+eturn, except the ‘jewellery. :The = difficulties: can. be 
prevented by:the borrowers:insisting ‘on: the production and return of 
pro-notes, etc:j:at the time;when the repayment is made.) 26) > 

vuNos Unless the :barnowersare:sareful:to. took to their own interest. 

32. (1) Yes, Chettiar class. sve tha 

(2) Tightness of: momey market and. the requirement of the bank 
_ concerned to pay up the loans taken by the Chettiar frm. : vous 
ees coon to lend out the same on a highez interests 
4) dhe aac 
(5) None for the preeent, 

33. No. 

34. By being obliged is raise a fresh loan elsewhere or by being 
compelled to execute with the new agent, a fresh document-wherein the 
existing debt consisting of principal and interest are treated.as principal. 
inuBSy Permerly:people had: much faith in:the. integrity of the Chettiar 
firms, but for: sometime” past:there.have. been: frequent: complaints to 
the effect that some of the Chettiar firms particularly smaller. ones 
misappropriated some of the receipts without Becoeuting al them i inthe 


books of:the firmiz: ey ci Teer cit a: 
The Rigen anand ae in educating the borrowers to take pecsips for ‘the 
payments they mak 


36. Four Toone onan average. 
It can be. reduced Jif. the. pecsiding Judges are relieved of their 
criminal work...u.. .. - IRS tate 
31437Z...(4). “Three months on an average. ; 
Same answer as to question No. 36 (2). 

(2) One month on an average. Same answer as to question 
No. 36 (2). 

(3) About a month. This interval can be reduced if the decree- 
holder take prompt steps. 

: (4) About four months. The sale and recovery of the money is 
often delayed-by the: judgment-debtor setting up-other people to make 
fictitious claims to the property’ attached. -- Wherr: this is found to be 
proved the Court concerned-should never fait to take action against | the 
fraudulent claimants. 

--(5) “Fhere are no valid reasons for reducing the period, but there 
appear to: be good--reasons' against-reducing the-period m-as ‘much as 
the mortgagee should be given ample time.to enable him to. raise funds 
te redeem the mortgage.:’- No reduction i is Tecommended. - 

+ +38. (1) Fairly-commons - -- - Bova s a eka de a 

(2) No. 

‘€3) Tgnorance and negligence on the part of the borrowers and 
dishonesty on the-part of the employees of the Chettiar firms. - 


pio +44) Very little. -- 4 : 
sige parties. 
39. (1) Ya 


(2) Not often. 
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(3) The real purposes in such cases are-those against which 
there is a strong public opinion, for example, a ‘Buddhist -money-lender 
will not advance leans: for purposes: of working fisheries, ‘Slaughter- 
houses and dealing’ in intoxicating liquor-anid-drogs: **° 
. The purposes usually pretended are to purchase cattle, agricultural 
implements and to give an ahlu.’ ' : 


Mandalay District. 

27. Yes. 

28. Not heard of, but during the early period of co- -operative move- 
ment, the money-lenders did not like it. 

29, ’ ) Yes, they can. 
. 2) Yes, they trust when there is a pro-note or a bond. 

(3) Very few keep accounts. They rely on the bonds! and pro# 
notes. ~ 
es (4) Disputes arose for not demanding ‘back the pro-notes and 
m0. (1) Omitted. : 

“\. (2) No receipt asked for. Entries are made on the back of 
‘pro-note or bond. fo 

(3) They do not ask for feceigh: 

31. ‘When the loan is fully paid up, itis not difficalt to obtain the 
‘pro-note ‘or bond. Difficulties in receiving jewellery given as security 
for loans not heard of. “This difficulty will not arise’ if the: pro-note or 
bond is obtained from the lender, ~ 

. 32. (1) Not often heard of. 

“* (2) Omitted. 


{3} | Not heard of. 


39. a Some do.’ ” 
(2) Some do. 
@) In most cases they do not wish to state the repayment of old 
sdebts and they mention other Purposes. 


Myingyan District. 


27. There is no competition as there’ ate more demands for the loans 
than the money-Ienders are willing to meet. : 

28. There is-no ill-feeling. . 

29. (1) The majority of the borrowers are able to reckon interests, 
and in the case of others, itis done by their friends... . 

;. 1» 42) The majority trust the accounts kept by the lenders. 
(3) -Lenders.generally keen accurate accounts. . 
(4) Usually there are no disputes...-.. 

30. (1) For mortgage and pro-note, the repayment is entered on the 
back of the document itself. If the loan is cleared the document is 
returned to the Borrower: No loan is ordinarily made without a 
document + 
bas» (2) Bésides ‘the endorsement made on the back of the document, 
no others receipts are given. 

(3) This question does not arise. 

31, Ay ie such difficulties are usually met with here. 

32. 

(2), (3h (4) and (5) va 


Ph nt ara 


Myingyan District.) ( 132 ) 


33. No such cases are known here. 

34. Those who have not been regular in payment of interests are — 
generally asked to settle account before the next Agent takes ever the 
business. 

35. No high-handedness on the part of the money-lenders i is noticed 
here. 

36. The average is from 6 to’ 12 months’ time. To reduce the 
duration strict supervision should be exercised over the process-serving 
establishment. In the case of attachment of immovable property the 
time required for proclamation and for confirmation of sale should be: 
reduced. 

37. aA The average is about 6 months. No suggestion for reducing. 
this 


> 


period. 
(2) "Within 15 days. - No suggestion for reducing this period. 
(3) One month. The process-serving establishment can assist in 
reducing this period. 

(4) Omitted. 

“ (5) Reduction of this period seems advisable, as for this period 
the judgment-debtor is liable to pay interest. Three months should be 
quite sufficient for the judgment-debtor to make up his mind. 

38.: (1) Yes, disputes are common. 

- (2) Cases where disputes arise through misunderstading of each 
~ other's language are not wanting, though very rare. 

(3) Disputes about the execution are mostly common. 

(4) Only a small percentage is settled by arbitration. Arbitrators 
are generally appointed by means of written agreement by the parties. 
The decision is commonly effective. 

39. (1) Yes. 

(2) No, they do not often deceive the lenders. 

(3) For cultivation and trade. In urban areas, loans are some- 
times taken for unproductive purposes, such as for buying jewellery, on 
the pretence that they are wanted for productive purposes. - 

Myitkyina District.* 
36. About 6 months. 
The improvement of communications and the appointment of 2 
whole-time judge to deal with cases. 
37. (1) About 3 months. Please see answer to question 36. 

(2) One or two months. Please see answer to question 36. 

(3) Within one month. Please see answer 36. 

(4) About three months. No suggestions. 

- (5) The reduction of the period from 6 months to 3 is suggested 
‘because the interest accumulates as against the defendant. It would be 
in the interest of defendants to have the period reduced. 

38. (1) No, . 
(2) No 2 


(3) No. 

(4) About 10 to 15 per cent. of cases are referred to arbitration, 
arbitrators being appointed with the consent of parties. The decisions 
are effective. 

39. (1) Yes. They do. 

(2) Yes, in few cases. 

(3) The real purposes are domestic but agricultural purposes are 
pretended. 

* See also Superintendent of Land Record’s reply on page 143, 
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Sagaing District. 


27. Practically nil in the form of rendering facilities, such as better 
wate of interest or better terms. 

28. No ill-feeling at all. s 

29 (1) Generally they are. : ? 

(2) They commonly do so. 

(3) Very few keep accurate accounts at all. Interest i is calculated 
from the date of loan, and this is done only at time of repayment or at 
time of litigation. 

(4) Usually no ‘dispute arises over accounts. 

30. (1) By punching the stamp and destruction of documents in (a) 
and (5). No answer is called for for (c). 

(2) No; repayment is endorsed on the document itself. 

(3) Very seldom. 

31. Ne difficulties at all. 

32. No such instance here for any of the 5 sub-questions. 

33. Yes, this is done even so when the security still holds good for 
both loans. Such instances are rare, that being resorted to by purely 
money-lending class of people only. 

34. Occasionally they may suffer on being pressed for repayment by 
the new agent. 

35. No particular complaint except when they are too exacting in 
the matter of calculating interest. 

36. Three months. Possibly by reducing the number of days now 
prescribed for proclamation, 

37. (1) About 1 month. No suggestion. 

(2) About 7 days. No suggestion. 

(3) About 7 days. Reduction not necessary. 

(4) At least 1 month. No suggestion. 

(S) Much is to be said against the present practice in as much as 
it is directly responsible for (1) increase of work i, the Courts, (2) delay 
in recovery and (3) accumulation of interest. Should be reduced to 3 
months. 

38, (1) No. 

(2) No. 

. 3) Generally inability to repay. Sometimes disputes may arise 
out of unreasonable or inconvenient demands, 
: (4) Very rarely used. By selecting suitable representatives with 
the parti¢s’ consent. Yes. 

39, (1) Yes, generally. 

(2) Not often. 

(3) Generally for gambling. Always on the pretence of using 
money for trading. 


Katha District. 


27. No. 
28, No, 
29. (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
{3) Proper accounts are not kept. The document itself is 
usually the account. 
(4) Disputes over accounts are usually unknown, 


Katha Disirict.J “( 134) 


30. a) (a) The document’ and imortgaged property are returned. 
(6) The‘tiote’is returned. chil 6 Fe tact. MS 
() No acknowledgment but payment is usually made before 
witnesses. . 
(2) No. 
(3) No. - eat 
3f. No difficulties hive ever been heard. of. 
. 32, .No’case-has evercome.to notices: f 2 6 05 1 ah 4 
35, The size of the lender's basket used in measuring paddy: a 
general cause of complaint. Theremedy isto enforce a standard basket. 
~ (136, "1fthere is property to attach about 3 months. . Otherwise two to 
tree years. The time of proclamation of sale can be reduced to 10 or 
15 days. -. 
37. (1) Three os ie ioutitia: No suggestions. 
(2) About one month. : 
(3) About 10 days. Depends on deeree-holder: eee ee 
(4) About 70 days. Reduce the period of both proclamation 
‘a coutrinetida: 
38. There i is no dispute. 


(2) Yes. The Barman dislikes being questioned. 
(3) The usual purpose is for current pee 


“Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-commiljec). . 


27. There is no competition among persons to lend money to 
cultivators. 

28. There is no ili-feeling' ‘actos any class of lenders. The general 
tendency is to borrow from their own kind, i.¢é. Burmans, but when loans 
are not available recourse is then made to ‘the Indians. 

“29.')} ¥es; 'the Burman ‘borrowers in the: majority of cases, are 
literate, and they can-reckon. the interest due from them. 

(2) They commonly check the accounts, but in very few cases. 
they trust the accounts kept by the lenders. 
(3) Yes, by arithmetical calculation. 

» (4 No dispute of the accounts}: 

30. (1) Repayment of loan ‘is acknowledged in a- mortgage if it is a 
asufrictuary: oné, the acknowledgment is by return of the possession of 
the land, if a registered mortgage by the return of the deed of mortgage: 

The pro-note is either returned or destroyed i in the presence 
of the borrower. 

* “() “Wien theré is no document as security, the: money was simply 
sccaplen and no receipt of any kind is given or asked for. The man 
making the payment would consider himself below his. dignity to ask 
for a receipt and at the same time would hurt the feelings of the lender 
when at the time of the loan ‘no document was asked from him. 

No.. The part payment is noted on their documents. 
(3) No. If receipts are insisted, they are given. ” 

31. No difficulty is experienced by the cultivators -in técovering 
documents or jewelleries given as security, when they, repay their 
loans teri TO wf bee ek eee 

32. (1) No lenders ask borrowers unexpectedly to repay the loans 
eae red or after short time. 
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. tien AE 2: 
34. As stated, there is enly-onesChettiaran this Subdivisionrand.:who 
does little: business. No borrowers of any kind suffer inconvenience on 
this account. high ast vsangizenk agua hoe adiely cing 
35, The borrowers can havame complaintagainsi-the .denders, who 
are satisfied if repayment im-coin or kind is made when.dae, the com- 
Plaint de only againet:the borsowers;: who adopt alk: kindseofitricks to 
defraud their creditors, the only remedy the lenders have is to have 
recourse to Court. potas ik fh oR 
36. On the average it takes between 3 and 4 monthssto recover 
through the Civil Court, money due on pro-note, if execution: is taken 
against moveable property longer time is required. The Civi Procedure 
Code has prescribed rulesandcl<lomot hmow «imewhat way this time 
can be reduced. It all depends’ upon the finding of the judgment- 
debtors and service-of summons; nottees and warrants in quick time in 
both the Regular and Execution cases. bce, el Sa oe 
37. (1) This as above depends upon the service of summons on 
defendants. wet we 
(2) About 2 months. This also depends upon the service of 
summons on the defendants. faeces Ai td eRe 

- (3) About one-moath.. This also depends on the service of 
notice on. the judgment-debtor. eralhe Sictely ONE Cetra Bias 

‘ (4)-One month for-proclamation..of sale..and ..one. month for 
confirmation of. sale,.it generally: stakes. about three months. «. 

+ (5) I.do not recommead any reduction of the period-of 6 months 
by a preliminary mortgage. decree as. sometimes_the judgment-debtor. 
wants to make private sales and obtain better price by. giving.security in 
Court and they require more time to effect such private sales. 

38. (1) Na. 
39, (1) Yes. ~ inbsae 
: (2) No. The lenders before granting the loan generally make’ 
. Private enquiries. 
Boty st re) ee eee 


Depuiy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


27. No. 
28. No. 
29, (1) Yea. . rere a 
(2) They check as well as trust the accounts kept by the 
lenders. 
(3) Yes. By practice. 
7 (4) The woual:cause “is the denial ‘by the: lenders:of receipt of 
interest or part payment.of the principal, which they.-sometimes forgot 
to enter in their accounts. Both Burmese and Indians are liable to 


Meee oe AD 


IS. ‘ ct na warts, Bon ao ed Poe or Sn vee 
-30. (1). (a). and (4). By returning the .mortgage-deed and pro-note 


and (c) by paying in the presence of reliable witnesses. eit 6A aps 
. (2) No, —A note of payment is usually made on the back of the 
deed or pro-note, ee La. . anne 


te: te at a Se ML ee 
_ 3) This question does not arise.in view of answer fo (2) above. 
31. No such difficulties are met with in this district. 
32. (1) No. 
--- QLto (5) Do not arise, 


3B, No, 61h bate ce ee ene te + 


34. No Chettiars in this district. 


Deputy Commissioner, ( 136 ) 
Upper Chindwin.)} ‘ 


35. No complaint. 
36. Three months. If bad communications can be improved. 
37. (1) On anaverage of one month. The period is too little having 
regard to the bad communications of this district. 
(2) One month. No reduction is possible. 
(3) About 45 days. Suggestion cannot be given. 
(4) About 20 days. This can be reduced by not allowing time 
for Payment to the bidder. 
(1) Not common. 
2) N 


0. 
39. (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
- (3) Does not arise in view of (2) above. 


~ Administrator of Government Estates, Burma. 


27. Not now-a-days. 
28. No. 
29. (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
(3) Fairly accurate. 7 
(4) Disputes arise because the money-lenders have the accounts 
and the borrowers have none. 
30. (1) (6) By destruction of the stamp and the return of the sagyok. 
(2) No, an endorsement is made on the back of the documents. 
(3) There is always difficulty in getting back the sagyok and it is 
not the custom to return the sagyok where there is only a part-payment. 
31. They go with witnesses to demand the return of the sagyok. 
32. (1) This is exceptional. 
(2) They say that accounts among themselves have not yet been 
settled. 
(4) Yes. 
34. The new man calls in the money at once and the cultivators have 
to ee wire os at once in order to pay up. 
1 
(4) Arbiivetion i is resorted to. Both parties elect Lugyis of the 
Societies’ Unions. The decision is commonly effective. 
39. (1) Yes. 
(2) A few deceive. 
‘ (3) The real purposes in such cases are gambling and other 
unprofitable purposes. 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-lax, Rangoon. 


28. No symptoms of ill-feeling are common in Rangoon. 
29. (1), (2) In the case of small traders, it is coneranté the lender, 


who is usnally a Chettiar, who calculates the interest due and the - 


principal outstanding. His calculations are accepted withont question 
or check. 

(3) The Chettiar money-lenders and other Indian money-lenders 
are generally very accurate in their calculations. They either calculate 
ease themselves or get their clerks who are experienced persons 

lo it. 

(4) No remarks. 


° Answers relate to Government estates in Hanthawaddy and Pega districts. 


de 
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32. (1) No instances have come to the knowledge of any officer of 
this department. : 

33. The answer isin the affirmative. A higher rate of interest is 
charged on the promissory-note even if there is still sufficient security 
for both loans. This remark applies Chettiar money-lenders princi- 
pally. Yes, they are numerous. 

34. Borrowers whose credit is at all shaky are inconvenienced at the 
time when the Chettiar agents are Changed. They are either pressed 
to pay up the outstanding or to execute fresh promissory notes. If the 
borrowers are still in good credit, they suffer no inconvenience what- 
ever. 

38. Experience in examination of accounts of money-lenders in 
Rangoon suggests that disputes between borrowers and lenders are not 
at all common. 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Eastern Range. 


27, Ido not think there is any competition amongst persons who 
regularly lend money to cultivators. 

28. Ill-feeling against any class of lenders, as a class, is not common. 
Borrowers do not love Chettiars as a rule, but are glad enough to do 
business with them. In some villages one or more miserly old men are 
to be found who lend money to poor cultivators and charge extortionate 
rates of interest in cash or kind. They are much more usurious than 
Chettiars and are not loved by the villagers. But I do not think it 
would be correct to say that there is actual ill-feeling against them as a 
class. 

29. (1) Owing to the high standard of literacy in Burma borrowers 
generally have no difficulty in reckoning the interest due by them to 
alender. If they cannot reckon it themselves they can easily get it 
reckoned for th2m by friends or relations. But I have come across 
cases in Upper Burma where unsophisticated borrowers have been 
cheated by unscrupulous Burmese money-lenders. 

(2) Yes. The Burmese borrowers, with few exceptions, usually 
check in this way the lender's account of their loan. Bout illiterate 
people such as Coringhi cooly maistries who borrow money from 
Chettiars have to rely solely on the accounts maintained by the lenders, 

(3) Chettiars keep accurate accounts af their transactions, but 
not the Burmese money-lenders, who do not as a rule keep any accounts 
properly so-called but make rough notes of interest received on the back 
of the pro-notes or other documents. As loans are advanced at fixed 
rates of intcrest they have no difficulty in calculating the interest due. 

, (4) There are seldom disputes about the accounts. Such 
disputes as arise occasionally are due to the omission of the lenders to 
-note interest payments on the documents. No disputes ever arise over 
Chettiars’ accounts, which are always irreproachable. 

30. (1) A repayment of loan is acknowledged in the case of mort- 
gage, by return of the registered document to the borrower. In the 
case of a pro-note, it is either returned to the borrower of destroyed in 
his persence after the necessary endorsement has been made on the 
counterfoil. In other cases the jewellery or other pledged article is 
retorned to the borrower. Loans are seldom given without some sort 
of security except to relations or intimate friends. 


ee st amer) 


Asst. Commr. of Income-Tax, ( 138 ) 
Eastern, Range.) eo gab ages oa ice anteags Woy: CE 
(2) It is not usual for a cultivator to get a receipt-fon part! pay& 
ment-of a loan‘érom -& tender. ‘When! doans are re-paid«in: parf to a 
Chettiay the afftount' paid «is at onee: credited-inathe latter's accourte, 
aid: this -is’ enfficient and dispenses -with.. the-nedessity> for: avepecial’ 
receipt. When a part payment of a loan-is made toa Burmese lender 
he-asually notes~the facb-on‘the counterfoil of the pro-note or on the 
mortgage-deed as the-caSe may bers a. pte ee eet te, 
(3) In view-of the above answer-this does not'arise, #1 40 ~ 
-ir8h: I have-not come across-any itas¢s:in which cultivators have had 
difficulty in recovering pro-notes, mortgage-deeds or other documents 
or jewellery given by: them as security fer loans. -I should think cases. 
‘in which such: difficalties arise are very. rare in this province, «es 41s 
32.{1) Very seldom I should think and then only if the borrower's 
credit is found to be bad or if the lender suddenly finds himself pressed 
for money. 
(2)—(5) In view of the above answer these questions do not 
arise. 
¢ 43374 do-not think this: sort of thing i is = or at any rate cases of 
this kind are not numerous. 7 (rr i 
«34¢- The incovenience to avhich igocraweee are subject through’ the 
Chettiar.-custom:of changing agents ‘every three: years*is that the out 
going agent’(in order to increase his own ‘commission whithris regulated 
ort-a percentage-of-profit basis) tries to-cellect-as: much ofthe outstand- 
ingas: possible before the termination of: his» agency :and-in-doing so 
sometimes resorts to coercive measures prematurely or unwareantably.i 
+ 35. 1 have not heard of any other complaints by borrowers against 
lenders. 
36—39. These can be better answered by district officers. 


$f OF Bo. tee ee ot NO fe ery 
Assiians Commissioner of Income- tax, Western Range, . 
te ive i 
27. I ieee ther i is some a Sait some groney- cada 
te get hold of customers who are safe‘and who are more are less regular 
in their repayments of loans and interest duc.’ ‘In'some ‘cases I: believe 
@money-lender would advance:2 loan to:a borrower to-pay off a loan 
- tovanotber iiender from whom : the said borrower has taken that loan in 
order to mduce-the borrower to de business with him: -". 
ei 28.-No.” 2The relations between the borrowers and the lenders are 
genetally good: «= -° woe AREA 7 Fs or 
* 29. {1} The borrowers eenerally are able to reckon the pies oe 
by them ‘and there is mo necessity to check the: lender’s’ accounts im: 
régard to the: amount of the interest due.« What is genérally done is 
that‘:when : the interest is due or ‘paid, the tender..and the borrower 
compute the interest due’.on the amount of the:loan and-the period for 
which it has been held by the borrower, and there i is mde orno aunate 
whatever in regard‘to the amounh © se0' ce fae ok i 
sci + (3} The-Burmese: and: Indian! Mahomedas ibeaiiers do: an ail 
kéepvaccounts but they calculate the imterest due in'the way abovemem: 
tioned from:the prd-notes er .other dpcmments held ‘by them: Chettiar 
and-other Indian lenders always keep accounts and these are generally 
accurate.? oof’: - sth oS: | Sc eo SSH TE ATES 
(4) There i is seldom “any dispute about the accounts as between 
the lenders and the borrowers. 


¢ 139 ) 
Lye 
30. (1) The repayment of a loan? is ‘Sct npedadees in the ease of —.i+ 
‘ (a) a'mortgage, by delivery, of the -mortgage deed to the borrower, 
or by a reconveyance of of the mortgaged property ;.. 0 06-0. 0) 5. 

(8) a pro-note, by cancelling ..the pra-note and. delivering. it to 
the borrower. In some cases of loans taken on pro-note;' articles. off 
jewellery are deposited by. borrowers with the -lenders as further 
security. On repayment. of the loans these articles of jewellery are 
returned to the borrowers ; ' 

mC} loans are very seldom, advanced without a document, secur- 
ing 8, loan. Such transactions may:.take -place-between .friends-an@ 
relatives for temporary.loans only, and when such loan#are repaid; ao 
formal acknowledgment is made. The repayments are made generally: 
in the presence of witnesses. 

(2) and'(3) ‘No receipts ‘penerally given‘tithet “when a loan is - 
repaid in full or when only a portion: of it is-repaid, and the cultivators 
neither expect to get such a receipt nor ask for it. 35. 8 ot ws Proved 

31. No difficulty is generally experienced by oultivators int getting 
back their pro-notes, mortgage..deeds..or other douments or jewellery 
given, ‘by them as security for loans when these loans are repaid in fully . 

y them. 

32. (1) to (5) When the security is good. no money-lender of ane 
class ever asks for repayment of any loan immediately or after: a- short 
time. Such lenders are generally of Burmese. and Chettiar classes, and 
these classes of lenders do not care to withdraw their loans for use else- 
where when these loans are in safe security. : 

33. No. A lender does nct charge-more than. the. usual rate ok 
interest even when the borrower effects-a second. mortgage'-on the same 
prorerty, when. thcro is still ‘sufficient security. for his. loan. . The 
mortgage loans are generally made by Chettiars but long-term loans on 
mortyage are noi numerous, 

. 34. In cases where the secarity is good. and eufficient, there is no 
inconvenience as the succeeding agent accepts the ‘ransfer of the loan > 
made to him by the out-going agent; bat in'cases where the security is 
doubtful and wore interest payment have been in arrears, the sacceed- 
ing agent generally refuses to accept the transfer.of ‘the ‘loans, and ‘the 
out-going agent then presses the borrower forthe repayment of the toan 
and interest due - When such repayment is.not made on demand, then 
a suit is filed for recovery. It is believed, however, that. such 
contingencies are rare as the borrowers either. manage to repay the 
interest due or manage to furnish further security.’ Consequently, the 
borrowers suffer the inconvenience only of raising loans elsewhere to 
pay off the original loans ane interest ‘due, or of finding the further 
security required, 

~ 35 1am not aware of. any complaint that borrowers have against 
any class of money-lenders. 

36 and 37. [have no knowledge of the working of the Courts and am, 
therefore, not ina position to submit notes on. these questions."'  - 

38. (1) Except in the case. of mortgage of ancestral property, dis 
putes very seldem or never arise- between the Jonders ahd borrovrers. 
In the case of mortgage of ancestral: property, disputes may atise as to 
the rights of the person or persons in effecting the mortgage of the 
property with the lender. 

(9) No, 

(3) As mentioned above in (1). 


Asst. Commr. of Income-taz, ( 140 ) 
Western Range.] 


(5) I have no knowledge in the matter contained in this ques- 
tion and am, therefore, not in a position to make any note. 

30. (1) Loans are usually taken by borrowers from local‘ money-lend- 
ers and the latter generally know the purposes for which the, loans are 
wanted. The lenders do not generally ask the purposes for which the 
loans are taken. 

. (2) 1 do not think that they are any large number of cases in 
which borrowers deceive the lenders in regard to the purposes for 
which loans are taken. 

(3) Loans are generally taken for current family expenditure or 
for business ang occasionally, I believe, for such purposes as shin-byus, 
ear-boring ceremonies, marriages and ahlus, and also for purchase of 
jewellery and property. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Arakan Circle. 

27. There is no keen competition amongst persons who regularly 
lend money to cultivators. F 

28. No, not common. 

29. (1) Generally the borrowers are unable to reckon the interest due 
from them. Only very few seek the assistance of others to reckon the 
interest. 

(2) Very few appear to check the accounts kept by the lenders, 
as in most cases they trust him. 3 

3) The accounts are said to be fairly accurate. 
; (4) Usually there are no disputes about the accounts. 
S30. (1) (a) On land mortgages, repayment is acknowledged by en- 
‘dorsing the document and stating that a final settlement has been made. 
'b) Repayment on pro-notes is “acknowledged by the return 
of the pro-note itself or by defacing the signed stamp on the pro-note. 
- (c) By a simple receipt. 

(2) Generally they get a receipt for the part payment of a loan. 
But sometimes they forget to demand it and the lender does not usually 
force a receipt on them. 

(3) Generatly no difficulty if the demand is made, but in some 
cases, the lender is said to refuse one on the grounds that the parties are 
well acquainted and a receipt therefore unnecessary. 

31. Seldom any difficulties. 

32. (1) Not when the security is good, only when they find that the 
borrowers are heavily in debt. 

(2) That money is urgently required. 

(3). Fear of loss. 

(4) If so, very seldom. 

34, Borrowers experience great inconvenience through the change 
of agents in chettyar firms, by the immediate demand of the loan, the 
necessity to execute fresh pro-notes or to repay a certain amount of 
principal and interest. 

35. No other complaints. 

36. It depends on the amount of the decree passed by the courts. 
Said to be about three years on an average. . 

37. (1) It takes about three to six months on an average to obtain a 
preliminary decree in a mortgage suit. The period may be reduced by 
compelling the parties in suits to bring their witnesses in time or to 
ry Neth documentary evidence within a specified time. 

o’idea, 
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(4) The average time which elapses between the proclamation 
of sale and recovery of money varies from two to three months, some- 
times up to six months. 

38. (1) Disputes are not common in this locality. 

(2) No. 

(3) None. 

(4) Arcairation is seldom necessary. 

39. (i) Ni 
(2) No. 


Deputy Director of Agricullure, Irrawaddy Circle. 


27. A certain amount of competition exists. 
28. No. 
29, (1) Majority are unable to do so. 

(2) Some of those who can, do. Most trust the lender. 

(3) Chettiars do. Burmans do not. They calculate interest 
thanwetvas to the best of their ability. 

(4) Disputes rarely arise about the accuracy of calculation. They 
generally are regar ding whether certain payments have or have not been 
madé. Disputes arise equally with all classes of lenders. 

30. (1) (a) and (6) The document is returned to the borrower. 
(c) No acknowledgment. 

(2) Usually a receipt is not given for part payment. In mort- 
gages a receipt may be obtained if demanded. In pro-notes part payment 
is entered on the document, Where no document exists no receipt ig» 


given. 

{3) Usually no difficulty. 

31. Difficulty is experienced in recovering pro-notes, as these are 
retained by the lender sometimes to show that that client has had 
several dealings with the lender, or because there are other transactions 
outstanding. Since in these cases the pro-notes are always punched and 
cancelled, the remaining questions do not arise. 

In the case of mortgages and where jewellery is pledged there is. 
no difficulty. 

32. (1) Yes. It is the custom here for money to be borrowed on 
“On Demand” notes whether it is intended that the money should be 
repaid at the next harvest or after one or two years have elapsed, that is. 
to say, though the arrangement may be that the money is to be repaid 
after some considerable period the exact period is never stated, and the 
document is always an “On Demand” note. There are some lenders. 
who unexpectedly ask the borrowers to repay loans without notice. 

(2) That they want the money. 

(3) Change of Chettiar agents and because a more profitable use 
for their money is offered elsewhere. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) The borrower should be educated to insist upon a document 
other than an “On Demand” note when he borrows money with the 
intention of repaying it after definite period ; or ‘alternatively that he 
should insist upon a document providing for the fifteen days or a month 
or some suitable notice before the repayment can be demanded. It may 
be added that at present borrowers are in the hands of lenders to such 
an Pog that they are unable to insist upon anything. 

3. No. 
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34. The Chettiar custom of changing agents results in a large 
number'of loans being recalled sooner than expected before the new 
agent comes. - 

35. The profits demanded by Mahomaden land owners from their 
tenants in return for loans are said to-work out at an extortionate rate 
-of interest. ‘ 

36. Ex-parte cases three months. 75 per cent. cases are ex-farle. If 
contested, three months up to hearing, after this three months to get 
the decree, two months waiting for appeal usually (50 per cent. cases), 
three months for appeal, then applying for execution, three months 
to get order, then if the money is realized, usually another three months. 

37. (1) Ifnot contested, three months. Normally nine months if 
-contested ; but fluctuates considerably. fo E 

By amending the Civil Procedure Code. It is the practice for notice 
to be served on the judgment-debtor although not actually required by 
the Civil Procedure Code. The judgment-debtor has already had six 
months’ time and notice should be dispensed with. 

(2) Two to three months, 
(3) Three months. Can be reduced by dispensing with the 


notice. ° d 
(4) Depends on what steps the judgment-debtor takes. About 


two and a half months after date of issue of proclamation of sale. , 

(5) ‘According to nature of a case should be reduced to three 
months, but this is too small for big cases and judges would have to be 
warned not to give the minimum always, as can safely he done. One 
strong argument in favour of leaving it to the discretion of the judge 

‘Anstead of having a fixed period is that he may arrange so that the date 
_of sale will fall at a time when the property is at its highest value. Six 
months is too long, meaning undue delay in small cases, 

Interest is payable up to end of six mpaths from date of decree even 
af payment is made earlier. : 
_ 38. (1) Not common. 
" (2)'No. 
(3) No. 
(4) No.. 
39. (1) Yes, 

(2) Yes usually. — 

(3) When a man’s credit is low he is often unable to raise a loan 
-for private ‘nse without pretending that the money is urgently required 
to enable him to produce his crop. 

__ ‘They pretend that they require the loan for business purposes because 
there is more chance of their getting it than if eis stuart that it was 
to be used for luxuries. © ; ; ‘ 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Defartnent, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch), Myinmu Range." 
an u ast? 


27. No. 
28. Yes. Owing to the exactitude with which dues are demanded 


-without the least consideration for seasonal disaster and family troubles 
_on the, part of borrowers. There is no other ves to remove this ill 
feeling than to resort to co-Gperative method. . f 0) be NG, 


* Jsint reply; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé districts. 
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29, (1) Yes. 

(2) They commonly check the interest claimed by the lender. 

(3) No; the.interest, however, is calculated accurately from the 
bond on which the amount “and date of payments of interest are gener- 
ally noted. 

(4) Disputes are very ‘rare, but sometimes» arise ‘for ‘failure to 
note the payments of interest on the bonds by Burmese lenders. 

30. (13 (a) By returning the mortgage bonds.. 

: (b) By returning the pro-note or Samcyns it. 

(c) No ackarnledanient.: ; Bias 

(2) No, wis. 

31. lt is only in gxcesticcal cases that cultivators meet with diffi- 
culties in recovering prornotes, mortgage deeds or other documents or 
jewellery givea by theavas security for loans when the lender is dishenest 
and the borrower is-very.simple. -The borrowers aga rule do not.progeed 
for the recovery, but enly defend themselves whea second demands are 
made through Court. :.To prevent this. difficulty, the. barrowers can,go 
to Civil Courts... + _: , out * Nee hie 

$2 (1) Yes. 

(2) Requirement of money for more urgent business. 

(3) Urgent requirement of money for other business. 

(4) Only in exceptional cases. - 

(5) The remedy. lies i in improving facilities for borrowings. 

33. No. 


‘34, ‘The borrowers suffer either through recall of the loan or execut- 
ing a new bond with a higher rate of interest. , 
~ 35. The general complaints.are— 
(1) High rate of interest and 
(2) Recall of loan at inconvenient times without consideration 
for seasonal disaster or family troubles. The ey. lies in. resorting, 
to taking loans from Co-operatixe Societies. ; 
38. (1) No. 
8¥. (1) No. 


“F 


Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina, 
- ee . t ea ” 


27. No. 

28. No. 

29. 41) No, they have it done by another person. 
(2) Yes. wig gael oe 


30. (1) (a} Bond returned. 
‘+1 (0) Destroy the pro-note. 
(c} Nothing done. --»-- 


(2, No, but a note is made my) lender some noe or other. 
31. None, se in ps 


32. No. 
33. No long-term loan. 
3. Se ee ee cee 
39. (1) Yes. Pe 
‘v. (2) Seldom. 

(3) Domestic, agricultural expense. 


poe 
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Karen National Association. 


In Burma aJl kinds of loans are the same ; and itis not necessary 
at all to differenciate them into crop-loans, and other loans, and tenant 
Joans, and cultivator-loans and landlord-loans. They more or less bear 
the same conditions. 

_ 27. There is very seldom competition and practically none this year 
and the year before amongst money-lenders. 

28. Generally speaking there is no ill-feeling against any class of 
money-lenders. However, asa rule, if a borrower fails to settle his 
debt, and his creditor resorts to the court of law, such borrowers 
usually bears ill-feeling against his creditor. This is human nature all 

' the world over—money-lending breeds ill-feeling. 

29. The majority of borrowers are able to reckon the interest due 
from them ; but there are some illiterates who cannot doso. There 
are some wicked money-lenders who take advantage of such ignorant 
borrowers. There are black sheep among all classes of money-lenders. 
If there is competition amongst money-lenders, not only the rates of 
interest will be reduced, but the moral of money-lenders will improve 
also. 7 

30. It was not the custom amongst cultivators to ask receipts or 
acknowledgment for any payment made. However they do now 
come to realize. their folly through experience inthe court of 


law. 

31. Very rarely. If itis really desired to reduce rates of interest 
and improve the moral of the lenders, just set up competition. 

32. There is no such class distinction in Burma. Wicked money- 
lenders will make use af all possible tricks conducive to their interest. 
The only possible remedy is competition. ia 

33. & 35. For answers please see 32 above. All depends upon the 


moral of lenders. 
34. Yes, in some cases changes of agents bring forth mistakes and 


misunderstanding. 
30. & 3%: It all depends upon the nature of cases and the character 


of Judges. * *: 

Wa yes, to some extent there are disputes between borrowers and 
lenders sometimes through the poverty and dishonesty of borrowers and 
sometimes through the greed and dishonesty of lenders, and arbitration 
very seldom succeed. . 

39. Lenders do not always ask the purpose of loans. As explained 
above they do even induce borrowers of good credits to take on more 
loans than barely necessary for them. : 

Sometimes borrowers themselves deceive their lenders saying the 
loans taken arefor paying up or settling old debts, and in fact they 
applied the loans in some other purpose. 


Mr. P. S. Subbaiya, B.A,, A.1.B, (Rangoon). 


27. No. 
28. No. 
29. (1) Borrowers are generally able to reckon the interest themselves. 
(2) Some check and others trust. 
(3) Of course. Mentally. Periods of less than one month treated as 
one full month. . 
(4) Usually no disputes. 
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30. (1) Repayment of loan is acknowledged in the case of— 

(a) Mortgage—by a deed of release executed in Rangoon 

and in the Districts by punching the Court fee stamp 

on the ‘mortgage deed and delivery. 

(0) The stamp is punched. ; ; 

{c) No such loan is given tothe public. Tosome well- 
known persons accommodation is given now and then for small amounts 
and for the non-payment of which they do not seek the Courts for 
remedy. : 

(2) No receipt is given but the payment is entered on the back 
of the pro-note by the person paying. 

(3) No. 

31. No difficulty is " experienced. But when the lenders have 
deposited the title deeds in the Imperial Bank fora loan they have to 
take out the deeds with the redemption offered for the mortgage in 
which it is only a question of time. 

32. (1) They generally do not when there is a good security unless 
there is anything tending to. depreciate the value of the security or the 
borrower is likely to become insolvent. 

(2) They plainly.ask to be paid or secured. . 

(3) The lenders generally ask for repayment of loan rather than 
be secured. That is to say they try to avoid the lengthy proceedings of 
a Bankruptcy Court as their.money is locked up until such time as the 
distribution of the dividend. 

(4) They do not ask for repayments otherwise but obtain a loan 
from the Imperial Bank by depositing the title deeds deposited with 
them. But this step may not generally be necessary as they can get the 
accommodation from among themselves. 

(5) Ne remedies are necessary. 

33. When there is sufficient security for both the loans no o higher 
interest is charged for the crop-loan. The unfair advantage has not 
been taken generally. 

34. No inconvenience. The previous Agent fully inetructs the 
incoming Agent about the debtors. Every Agent is as keen as his 
predecessor in not losing the business of the house by any indiscreet 
action or tight sitting on his part. The Principal's instructions to his 
Agent in this respect is so very strict that there is no danger of the 
borrower suffering from the change of Agents. 

35, None. ¢ 


36. One year at least ; sometimes even three years. This could be 
reduced by hastening in the Court. The law requires that the summons 
should find the debtor not to speak of the delay of the process server, 
and the ex-purte cannot be passed unless three successive summons at’ 
intervals have failed to find the debtor. 

37. (1) Six months. 

« (2) Not very much. The six months is itself a long period. 

. (3) Two months for which the Court is mainly responsible. 
The time is taken for taking out a list of the belongings of, the debtor, 
but this is generally done even before the final decree. ° So no long 
period need elapse between the final decree and the proclamation of 
sale. A week or at the most a fortnight is enough for this purpose. 

(4) The statutory period of one month. 
10 
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38. No. 
(2) No. The lenders ate fully conversant with the borrowers’ 
fanguage. All Chettiars for example speak Burmese fluently. If they 
‘do not know the language they do not generally enter into this relation- 


ship. 
: 3} None. 

(4) The disputes are largely settled by arbitration. One or two 
selected by the bortower and one or two selected by the fender 
athitrate. 

This is commonly effective. 
39. (1) They-do. 

(2) The lenders do not care to know for what purposé money is 
borrowed so long as they have adequate unencumbered security. But 
when a crop-loan is taken the lender generally follows a harvest and the 
proceeds of the sale of the paddy. 

(3) This does not arise. 


Mr;P.LL.N. Narayanan Chettiar Pes 


27. No competition. : 
28. There is ill-feeling against Chettiar lenders. The cause is want 
economy on the part of borrowers. The Chettiars keep account and if 
they earn Rs. 100 they spend minimum and gave the balance whereas - 
borrowers if they earn Rs. 100 they spend Rs. 150 and get into debt, sell 
their properties and they blame the money-lenders for their own folly. 
if the borrowers do not borrow from Chettiars, the latter will be - 
compelled to quit and vacate from this locality. This can be remedied 
if they are taught economy. 
29. (1) Sixty per cent. borrowers are able to reckon interest due the 
other do not check. 
a They trust the account kept by lender. 
a oes keep account. They employ clerks to write. 
0. 
30. (4) Mortgage by deed of cancellation by acknowledgment in 
writing on the reverse or punching stamp and return of document. 
Pro-note punching stamp and returning. 
Bond punching stamp and returning. 
(2) Usually no receipt because they are lost repayment are 
endorsed on the reverse. 
3) 


0. 
31. Usually no difficulties. 
32. No. . 
»33. No he is charged only the usual interest. 
34, No. 


35. No, other complaints. 
36. It nearly takes one year. This period can be reduced if Court 


expedites proceedings as the Rangoon Small Cause Court and refuses 
adjournment on flimsy grounds. 
37. (1) If take one year to get 2 preliminary mortgage decree. Same 
as in 36. 
(2) Two months after expiry of six months from prefiminary 
mortgage decree. 
(3) Interval of one month. 
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(5) Mortgagee gets sufficient time to redeem priot to institution 
-of suit; but he delays and giving further time of sim months does not 
improve his position. Even after six months he asks for moré time to 
pay. This period can be reduced to three months. 
* 38, (1) No. 
(2) No. . 
(3) If dispute arises, they are due te heavy debts of borrower 
sand consequent inability to pay. 
(4) Ina few cases. Decision is effective. 
39. (t) Generally no. 
(2) No. 
(3) This does not arise. 


Section 9.—Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 


Akyab District. 


40. (1) Paddy is the only crop which is caltieaied to any extent in 
this district. 

(2) For consumption within the districts, by retail by the culti- 
vators themselves. Surplus is sold wholesale to Paddy Traders. Various 
‘ways. At the time of sale. No limit. 

(3) (a) Dealers of other places and through Brolien. 

{b) By own money, raising loans aod by discounting bundies. 

a From Bankers and Chettyars. 

(id) 
{e) Omitted. 
(pA 


(g) At the time of sale. 
41. (1) No. Paddy. Owners and tenants. 
(2) By pressure of payment of Government Land Revenue. 
Paddy crop. Ask Land Record Department. If aot for the pressure 
mentioned cultivators would defer their sale until they get better price. 
Small cultivators sell all early. Big cultivators self part. As a rule no 
foan is taken after harvest. 
(3) The date due for the payment of Government Land Revenué 
should be fixed about the end of March. 
Pitted Some small borrowers are controlled this way by srnall money- 


ee ‘aw Paddy. Yes. Stock and Personal. 
(2) Very few. Large cultivators. By borrowing. 
(3) They do not sell their produce earlier due to pressure by 
their creditors. The produce is extremely small. As the district is too 


remote from the market they sell it locally as quickly as possible. 
Generally paddy crops are cultivated. 


The majority are owners and the rest are tenants. 
As it has been explained above the produce is sold at asual 
= They sell it alt leaving a portion for Wanza ang for local 


~ there is no pressure there is no loss. 
eens. selling their produce earlier than taking loans. 
No special Proposal is required as none is required. 
There are no such instances in this district. 
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45. No such system is in existen¢e in the district but the storage of: 
the goods in the godowns upon which the advances are obtained is 
sufficient and satisfactory. 

46. (1) In answer to the question sub-headings (1) and (2) it is. 
necessary for the Government to control such warehouses and prescribe 
the forms of documents in order to make the storage of the produce as 
satisfactory security and to give a good title to the purchaser. 

(3) Suitable Government's financial assistance would be required. 
in cohen and working the warehouse. 

4) Paddy—It would yield fruitful result if ‘the plan be intro- 
duced in larger towns where milling and banking business is. 
carried on, 2 

47. We have no bankers here and hence no other cashment sugges- 
tion can be given apart from the answer given to Question 46. 


Kyaukpyu District. 


41. (1) The cultivators used to borrow money as an advance for the 
sale of their crops in’order to enable them to pay their labourers and. 
meet their other necessary expenses. The crops were supplied at the- 
harvest time. 

They use ta cultivate paddy, sessamom, ground-nut’ especially’ in: 
Cheduba and sugar-cane. 

The majority are owners and less cultivators aré tenants. 

The amount of Ioan is usually taken between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100. 
They take the loan from local money-lenders as there i is no recognized 
bank in the district. 

They used to borrow money in order to enable them to pay the 
paddy reapers and to meet other necessary expenses and they repay the: 
loan in kind or money at the harvest time. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukpyu. 


_ 40. (1) The principal crop of the district is paddy; other crops 
such as sesamum, sugar-cane, groundnut, are so very small that it is. 
not worth consideration. Practically the whole of the amouat of the 
paddy produced in the district is required for local consumption with 
the exception of a few hundred baskets of paddy, which are exported’ 
to Akyab and Bassein. 

(2) The crops, which are consumed in the district, are sold 
retail by the cultivators themselves to bazaar sellers. The amount 
purchased by each bazaar seller is not very much and generally only a 
couple of rupees is needed, They generally pay the cultivators on cash. 
or they exchange for some other edibles. 

The surplus crop retailed by each consumer depends entirely on the 
area of the land worked by him and it is generally sold for the purpose 
of obtaining money for revenue or rent. 

(3) Paddy crops which are taken to Akyab or Bassein markets 
are partly bought by the dealers or brokers in the district and partly by 
the dealers or brokers from Akyab or Bassein Districts. 

: (6) These dealers have to borrow money from financiers ; 
some have their own private money but this amount is small. Hundi 
system is not in force. 


- 
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(c) The dealers or the brokers generally take loans from 
‘the Chetty money-lenders and from other money ‘lenders. As they are 
-well known: person and the loans being fora short period they are 
-obtained generally on personal security. 

(d) As stated above, Hundi system is not in force here. 

(ec) The business done by each dealer or broker is so small 
with each cultivator and as the Hundi system is not known the dealers 

«and the brokers have to buy from the cultivators for cash money. 

(ff The cultivators retained sufficient Wunza and seed 
grains and sell the surplus as quickly as they can with the best advantage 
as they have no safe storage places, 

(g) As the purchasers are generally strangers, the cultivators 
‘demand cash on delivery of the paddy. 

41. (1) Many cultivators in the district do not borrow money in 
connection with the marketing of their paddy. They cultivate paddy, 
sesamum, sugar-cane and ground-nut. . Two-thirds are owners and 
one-third tenants. The tenant class generally have to borrow 
money to meet the expenses of cultivation. The loans taken by 
them are generally taken from the fandlords. The landlords in turn 
have to borrow money on mortgage of their lands or other property 
from the financiers of Akyab or from the few money lenders in Kyauk- 
pyu. The total amount of loans given out or taken by the people in 
each year would amount only to about half to one lakh of rupees per 
-annum in the whole district. 

(2) Cultivators in the district are not compelled by lack of 
money and by pressure from their creditors to sell their produce earlier 
than they would do otherwise. In former days they were in a hurry to 
sell in order to obtain money for revenue. At present the cultivators 
have come to learn that there is no need of great hurry and take their 
time and avail themselves of the best opportunity. . As I have stated 
above, they prefer selling their crops as quickly as possible as they have 
no safe storage place. 

(3) The cultivators are at a great disadvantage as they cannot 
fix their own price for the crop. The price is fixed for them by the 
purchaser who in turn offers such price depending on the general 
demand and supply. It would be of great advantage if co-operative 
sale centres could be established for these cultivators at convenient 
places so that they can take their crops to these centres instead of 
wasting their time in waiting for purchasers to come round. The culti- 
vators could be share-holders of these Co-operative centres. 

42. 1 do not think the cultivators are very much controlled now-a- 
days by their creditors in disposing of their produce. Most of the 
creditors here are indifferent as to whom the crops are sold so long as 
they get their money and their interest. 

45. There are no banks in the district. 

46, Regarding this question No. 46, it will be a long time before 
the cultivators can be taught any method of taking security. They 
would rather prefer to have their cash money for their crops imme- 
diately, because the amount of surplus stock sold by the each cultivator 
is not very much. The little money that they would get b} selling this 
surplus stock is needed by them for food, clothing, charity and amuse- 
ment. Even if the co-operative sale centres are established, the 
cultivators would immediately need the bulk of the money for ther 
«crops. Such sale centres need only be established for the paddy crops. 


Kyaukpyu.] sf Ue) ; 

47. The commercial quantity of the erops grown in the district is. 
emall and so there ig ne advantage for any bankers to do business in the 
district. The aanual income that comes from ene for tha produce 
of the district amounts only to about Rs. 3 lakha, and this income is 
scattered all aver the five townships of the distal 


Sandoway District. 


oe } Paddy. 

2, Cultivators themselves sell retail. 

(3) (a) Generally by local dealers and agents of distant buyers. | 
) 


Some raise loans and a few by discounting hundis. ~ 
(c) From local money-lenders, usually by executing mort- os 
Gage deeds. 


(d) It is not common to raise money by hundis. 
(ce) People generally are ignorant about hundis. 
(f} Between 200 and 150 baskets. 
+ (g) Immediately. 
41. (1) No, they cultivate paddy as owners. 
(2) Not many ; paddy py owners is cultivated. 
(3) Answer not necessary. 
42. No. 
43. a Paddy ; 
No. 


44, , (2) and (3) Ng such practice here. 
45. No bank system here. 
46 to 53. Not practised here. 


Pegu District. 


40. (1) The only principal crop in this district is rice which is botlr 
¢onsumed near by and sent to a great distance. . 
(2) Ne. Through millers and traders. They get money by 
berrowing frem money-lenders. The cash is paid to the cultivator on 
delivery at the threshing floor. The average cultivators sell at one time 
all the crop that they have decided to sell. nd 
(3) (a) They are bought by local dealers as well aa by dealers 
from ether places and by brokers and agents of distant places. 

(6) The dealers trade on their own money or raise loans, but 
they never get money by discounting hundis. 

(c) The dealer usually take loans from the money-lenders 
on pledge of landed property or jewelleries at an interest of one rupee 
to one rupee eight annas per cent. per mensem. 

(d) This question does not arise. 

(e) The ignorance of the general public as to the use of 
hundis, and the nearness of this district to Rangoon. 

(f) 300 to 1,000 baskets. 

(g) On delivery of the paddy at the threshing floor. 

41. (1) No. Rice. Some of them are owners and some of them are 
tenants. The remaining questions do not arise. * 
(2) The remaining questions doe not arise. 
Mh This question does not arise in this district. 
. No. 
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43. % No, during the last five years, 
(2) and (3) Do not arise. 
«4, o Railway receipt is the only such document used in this 


~ 3) None. 

45. Yes. The Committes have no changes to suggest. 

46. (1) Any negotiable document will do, but the Committee feel 
that they are not in a position to suggest the exact form the document 
should tuke which may perbaye be left to the legal experts of the 
Government 

“. B Yeu No further provisions would be necessary or desirable, 
* 7% a) Paddy. Railway Towns. 

47, None. 

48. (1) No. 

(2) It would. 

- 43) None else in this district, a 

- (4) None as far as the Committee can see at present. 

(5) The Committee feel that they are not in a position to suggest 
the form of the warrant which may perhaps be left to the legal experts 
_ of Government. 

49. The Committee regret that they are not in a position to offer 
any useful criticism on the matters referred to in this question, 

50. (1) Yes, in the year 1923, but the scheme has turned out a failure 
after two or three years’ trial. 

(2) The difficulty of obtaining the necessary finances at reason- 
able rate of interest. 

(3) This difficulty can be overcome by the increase of facilities 
for obtaining money at reasonable rate of interest. 


Tharrawaddy- District (Zig6n Sub-commitice). 


Marketing of ere Produce. 


40. (1) Paddy. 
(2) Cultivators sell retail, 
(3) (a) Yes, mostly through brokers of distant buyers. 
(0) By raising loans. 
(c)_ Chettyars. 14 per cent. per mensem on landed and other 
waluable bree Repayment generally within six months. 
vo. 
{e) Sellers prefer cash. Hundis therefore not used. 
(N Entire yield by two sales on the average. 
(2) Cash on the spot. 
41. (1) Crops generally sold in villages. No loans taken for 
marketing. 

(2) Some are compelled to sell earlier than they wish to. They 
are mostly paddy cultivators, both tenants owners. Generajly they like 
to keep till Kason or Nayon (April or May) or four or five months after 
harvesting if they are not forced to sell carly. If loans are readily 
available they will not sell their crops. By being compelled to dispose 
of their produce earlier than usual, they lose in an ordinary year any-" 
thing from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per 100 baskets of paddy. 


Tharramaddy Dist., Zigén ( 152 ) 
Sub-Comtte. } i 

(3) Ready loans at cheap interest will relieve them from this 
difficulty. 

42. No. 

43. (1) Paddy and little gram. They have to borrow money to 
carry on their business by offering landed properties and other 
securities for the loans. 

(2) Cultivators do not as a rule store their produce. If and 
when they do so they take loans from Chetties while the produce i is 
stored. 

(3) The prodace itself is generally given as souucily for loans 
taken while it is being stored up. The produce has to be measured: 
and stored up in the presence of lenders in godowns selected by them--* 
The keys of those godowns are kept with lenders and the produce inust 
be sold only in the presence of lenders and the money obtained from - 
sales must first go to the lenders in repay of their loans. In short, 
lenders are the real owners of the produce and the speculator is a mere 
nominal owner without much control over the produce. 

44. (1) to (3). These documents are not used in our locality: 

. 45. Godowns kept by banks unnecessary. The present Chettiar 
system is quite safe. ? 

46. (1) Warehouses not considered to be necessary. 

{2) to (4) Not answered. 

47. The Committee cannot advise on this point. 

48. (1) No. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) If there is any one to cash such warrants there will be no 
drawbacks or limitations. 

. (5S) No suggestion can be given. 

49. We cannot advise. 

50. (1) No. 

(2) and (3) Cannot answer. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


40. (1} The principal crop is paddy. 

After keeping sufficient for “ wunza” seed and expenses of culti- 
vation the balanee is disposed of to brokers and sent to a great 
distance. 

(2) No crops are consumed near by. 
(3) a they are bought by Rangoon Brokers. 


& i Omitted. 
d, 
(ce) hundis are not used because the district adjoins Rangoon. 
(/) if market is good the whole is sold, if not only enough is 
sold to meet expenses incurred on revenue, etc., and the rest 


retained in the hope of a better market. 
(g) money is paid onthe threshing floor at the time of 


purchase. 
41. (1) No. sd 
(2) They must only sell sufficient to pay land revenue. Paddy 
is cultivated and four-fifths of them are tenants. They would keep the 
whole crop about a month longer but for the pressure of land revenue 
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payments. The big cultivators sell a part the small men sell the whole 
as they cannot get a price for small amounts. It depends on the market 
rate how much they lose by selling early. They prefer to sell early if 
the market is good, but if it is bad they take loans for payment of 
revenue. ra 
(3) Government should bring pressure to bear on the big millers 
to prevent them from keeping down the market prices during 
‘February and March. Land revenue is due on or before the 31st 
March and this is the latest date when they can safely keep their crop 
-gn the threshing floor : the action of the millers forces them to sell on 
+.a low market. : 
? 42. No. 
+ 43. (1) None. 
“© | (2) Yes, some of them store their own produce for sale a long 
‘time after harvest. They borrow from Chettiars or from owners of 
-Rranaries in which their produce is stored. 

. * (3) They do not give their produce as security for these foans. 

44. Omitted. : 

” 45. There are no banks in this district. : 

46. (1) A transferable warrant prescribed by Government which 
would be as good as a railway receipt as the Chettiars and banks would 
then lend money on it. : 

(2) The Government should license and sypervise the ware- 
ouses. 
(3) Government should be ready to finance if required. 

(4) For paddy ; in the bigger villages where communications 
and facilities of transport are favourable. 
_ ., 47. The agricultural produce must be in possession of the lender 
“otherwise the security is not worth taking.—See the Beng Chuan case. 

48. (1) The rice millers do not store paddy in this district. 

49. The Sub-Committee agrees with the principle laid down in this 
question but is doubtful whether there is any hope of standard grades 
for the present owing to the many different variety of soils and the 
fact that so many different types must be used at present to suit the 
various soil varieties The Sub-Committee hopes that when the 
Agricultura! Department has had more time on research work in the 
district it may be possible to restrict types and standardise grades and 
when this has been done provision of storage in bulk should 
undoubtedly be provided for each standard grade. 


Insein District. 
40. (i) Paddy. 
(ii) No. ‘The answer to the other question is not known, 
(iii) Not known with certainty. 
41. (i) No. Mostly paddy. Mostly tenants : difficult to say. 
(ii) Yes. Paddy. Owners mainly. Three months betweea 


Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 on an average. Th to selt early rath 
than take loans. ee eas 


(i) None. 
42. Not known. 
43. a Gat Gx Yes. Land and rice mills. 
i about 3 months by borrowing. 
(iii) Not known. % 
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44. No information is available to this Committee. 

45. Not known. : 

46. Not known. 

47. 

pH These are questions for Rangoon experts. z 

49, 

50. fi) Yes. . Paddy sale societies. 

(ii) Nit. Except a limit to the eredulity with which many 

co-operative societies have so- far been treated in the matter of loans. 

: ey Education and a general raising of the community's moral 
standard. = 


+ 


Prome District. . : 
40. (1) The principal crop is paddy which is mostly milled in the 
district. The majority of the committee think that about 25 per cent. 
is sent to Rangoon. Tobacco is the next most important crop in the 
Shwedaung subdivision and is mostly exported. * 
‘(2) The paddy crop for local milling passes through the hands. 
of brokers. The brokers are financed by the millers. The cultivator 
is paid on delivery of the paddy. The small cultivator sells from 50 
baskets upwards at a time. The large cultivator sells up to a very large 
amount when price is good. < 
) (a) A purchase is made by local brokers,—generally on 
behaif of agents of distant buyers who come to the district for the 


UEPOse, 
roe (8) Some brokers get their money from the miller in Rangoon 
Some local dealers raise Joans to purchase paddy for shipment to 
Rangoon. 

(c)} When local dealers take loans they take the money from 
the Chettiar on the security of the produce. 
Hundies are not used. 
(c) Because it is not the custom. . 
A As much surplus as he has, provided the price is good. 
*_ (g) On delivery of the produce. 

41. (1) Cultivators do not borrow money for this purpose. 

(2) Most cultivators haye to sell a portion of their produce early 
in order to pay taxes and wages. It is impossible to say how much 
longer they would keep this portion of their produce if not compelled te 
sell. They would probably sell it with the balance in February or 
March or later still in July. It might pay individual cultivators to enable 
them to hold up their produce until July, but if all cultivators were able- 
to do this, the effect might presumably be to reduce the price in July. 
Each cultivator perhaps loses the difference in price of 50 baskets 
’ between January and March, say, half of Rs. 30, i«., Rs. 15. 

+(3) It is suggested that Goverament revenue demands might be 
deferred until later in the year, and that increased facilities for obtaining 
loans through some agency might be provided. 

42. Not so far as is known. 

43. (1) Paddy is stored by local dealers for sale at a later date. 
Loans for this purpose are taken on security of the paddy and of 
immoveable property. 

(2) They store a portion of their paddy until about July. They 
carry on with the price obtained for a portion of the crop. 
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(3) Such loans are given by co-operative societies and are pay- 
able before the 3ist March. A copy of the document used by the 
societies is attached. 

Loans are also given by Chettiars on the security of stocks. A gmalj 
loan is taken on the security of quantity which the borrower is 
required to deposit in the first place ; and subsequent advances ere 
made as the produce deposited is jncreased, up toa fixed limit. The 
Chettiar keeps the key of the godown until the loan is repaid, but the 
borrower is responsible for the insusapce and incidental charges 
connected with the storage. —_- 

44. (1). (2) and (3) None in this district. 

45. There isno reason why such a system should not be satisfactory, 
Insurance and incidental charges including the charge for shortage 
should be paid by the borrower. 

46. (1) and (2) Omitted as being legal questions. 

(3) Probably. 

« (4) For principal crops only, such as paddy, and for parts of the 
country where a very large portion of the crops is sent out of the district. 

47. This is a matter for lawyers, 

48. (1) Itshould be possible for a lawyer to devise a form of warrant 
which would serve the purpose. 

Yes. 

{3) Yes, where crops are plentiful. 

(4) There are no obvious drawbacks. 

(5) Please see reply to (1) above. 

49. (a) (6) and (c) In the opinion of the committee there is room for 
improvement, and for marked improvement, in the finance of marketing 
paddy without the restriction, ete., suggested. The restriction, efc., may 
be necessary before the full benefit of the improvement can be felt, but 
it should nevertheless be possible to improve at present. 

SO. (3) A scheme was proposed for forming a co-operative society 
for the purpose but it came to nothing. 

(2) Difficulties would have been met in raising loen for the 

(3) By provision of fresh scources of capital. 

Bassein District. 

41. () (a) There are few cultivators in this district who borrow 

money in connection with the marketing of their crops. 

(b) They cultivate paddy chiefly. 

(c) They are owner-cultivators. 

(d) A few hundred rupees to pay land revenue, reaping and 
other cultivating expenses. 

(c) The loans are taken generally from Chettiars and some- 
time from Chulia maney-lenders. 

(1) The loan is made on the joint security of immoveable 
property and the crop is and is repayable after the sale of paddy. 

(2) (a) Yes. ; = 

{o) They cultivate paddy. 
(ce) Both owners and tenants. 


(d) Three or four months. 
(c} Generally ail. 
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(f) Twenty to thirty rupees on a hundred baskets of paddy. 
'g) They have to sell early partly because they cannot get 
oans or they have no quantities for storage. They are unable to get 
‘loans. 
(3) Joint Sate Societies financed by well established banks are 
-suggested as is done in Upper Burma. 
42, Cultivators who borrowed money are compelled by money-lenders 
to sell their paddy to the first broker who is available in their locality. 
45. Undoubtedly such a system would help the cultivators but such 
a system appears to be absolutely impracticable. 
46. (1) I is extremely doubtful whether any person of good reputa- 
’ tion would build warehouses at suitable centres. The risk from shrink- 
age, destruction by rats, etc., is too great. The conditions which 
would be found necessary to impose would be to the disadvantage of 
the cultivator. The scheme is absolutely impracticable and would 
encourage rather than discourage litigation. 
47. Does not arise. 


Myaungmya District. 


40. (1) Paddy. Both exported and consumed locally. Other crops 
“unimportant. 

(2) Paddy consumed locally—No. Local brokers and traders 
who either sell to millers or have the paddy milled and then sell to 
retailers. Part of the crop is obtained by local traders in payment of 
‘rents and advances made by them to the growers. Money to pay for 
the crop is in other cases obtained by borrowing. Cash is paid to the . 
-cultivators on delivery. Usually from 200 to 300 baskets. 

(3) Ninety per cent. of the crop passes from the hands of the 
growers to the landlords or others creditors on account of rents, 
foans, etc. These landlords and creditors are usually the local aealers: 

(a) All three. 

(b) Generally raise loans. 

(d) Local dealers borrow from Chettiars who usually demand 
‘land as security. About 90 per cent. do this. 

(d) and (e) The use of hundis is not understood by the people. 

(f) 200 to 300 baskets, i.c., the whole of his surplus. 

(g) On delivery. 

41. (1) Rarely. Paddy chiefly. Both tenants and small holders. 
Loans if taken at all are usually taken from Chettiars, land being mort- 
gaged generally. Tenants are rarely able to raise loans on account of 
having no security to offer. Interest is usually slightly bigher (one or 
-two annas per cent, per mensem) than in the rains because of the short- 
.age of money at this time. 

(2) Yes. Paddy. Both owners and tenants. Would wait for 
highest price obtained about June ; but lack of facilities for storing after 
March, difficulty ef transport after the middle of May, and even with 
facilities for storing risk of theft. They sell all surplus early and lose 
about Rs. 20 on 100 baskets. They would prefer to take toans, but 

--are generally compelled to sell because loans cannot be ‘got. 

-(3) Properly organized markets and local granaries in which the 
crop can be deposited as security against loans taken. Joint sale by 
0-operative societies or similar associations, 
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42. Creditors, generally landlords, usually insist on paddy being: 
sold to themselves and sometimes stipulate as to the size of the measur- 
ing basket to be used and the price to be paid. Cases have been found 
near Wakéma where the landlords, who are creditors, insist on the: 
tenant growing a particular kind of paddy which gives the landlord the 
best profit in trade. 

43, (1) Paddy. Yes. Land, mills, jewellery. 

(2) No, : i 

(3) No. Produce is not accepted as security except by Dawson’s- 
Bank. A copy of the “ Declaration of Trust " and other papers which- 
give the conditions are attached. 

44, (1) None known. 

(2) Does not arise. 
(3) No suggestions. 

45. Yes. The wider adoption of the system followed by Dawson's 
Bank should be encouraged. To be of real use there should be one 
Rodown in every three or four village-tracts at points where paddy is 
or can be shipped or transhipped into paddy gigs. The only disadvan- 
tage that can be seen in this system is that it entails extra handling of 
the produce in depositing it in and removing it from the granary. At 
present paddy is shipped at the nearest point to the threshing floor ané 
is not handled again until it arrives at the mill. 

46. (1) Warehouse keeper's certificate or wharfinger's certificate 
which should be negotiabte. 

2) Yes. . 


(3) Yes. 

(4) With regard to Myaungmya District, paddy and dried fish. 
The La would be suitable for the whole district. 

47. No. 

48. (1) No reasons, provided that millers are subject to the same- 
conditions as warehouse keepers. 7 

(2) Likely to help greatly. 5 

, (3) Yes, to cotton, groundnuts, dried fish, oil-seed and jaggery 
in other parts of Burma. 

(4) Nil. 

(5) The Committee are unable to make any suggestions. 

49. (a) The restriction of the kind of paddy grown to a small number 
of types would help the trade as the presence of numerous types each 
with its peculiarities is responsible for the present poor quality and low 
value of Burma rice. : 

(b) Standardised grading in each type would enable those who 
finance the marketing of paddy to estimate with some degree of accuracy 
the value of the produce. They could thus make advances on the: 
produce with greater assurance. ‘ 

(c) Provision for storage in bulk of standard grades is desirable 
because buyers can afford to pay better prices for large quantities of 
one grade than they can if the quantities are small and scattered. The 
experience of Canada with regard to wheat may be cited. 

50. (1) Yes. Joint sales societies have been encouraged by the 
Agricultural Department for several years without success 

(2) The members of the societies find difficulty in raising money 
for their immediate needs after harvest while waiting for their crop to 
be disposed of. They have no reserve to fall back on. Failure of 
Co-operative Societies in general and the poor progress of the 
movement in this district is not encouraging. 
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Maubin District. 


44. (1) Receipts granted by shippers for agricultural produce 
shipped are used for borrowing money from millers in Rangoon. No 
-@ther class of lenders will advance money on these Mate’s Receipts. 

(2) Omitted. 

(3) Omitted. 

ee Such a procedure would be unworkable. None. 
46. :1) Simple Warehouse delivery orders. 

(2) Supervision by Government and use of prescribed forms 
-would be essential. 

(3) No need. 

(4) Paddy, groundnut, peas, tobacco, cutch, cotton, chillies, 
onions, potatoes, sesamum and sesamum oil. 

47. Omitted. 

48. (1) There is no reason why rice-millers should not issue trans- 
ferable warrants as suggested. 

Yes. 
(3) Yes : to seskmum, groundnut, cotton. 
(4) No drawbacks or limitations can be foreseen. The practice 
.already prevails in one or two towns in the Delta. 
(5) Name of mill, firm or Company. 
Place. 


NO. ..ccccceesceeseoes , Date. .cccscccosceereces 


Deliver t0.......0..0sccecescvenatcerecssesaseessceveceeeseesOF DEarer 
the goods specified below 


Snares on acceunt 
of storage 


millage. 


Date of . 
Quantity or 
receipt of Nature of goods. |. weight. 











SHERALUIE.... csve-ccccnsccescceseorracve 


49. (a) Restriction of types not feasible as a ae rice is ho pion 
by labourers for their own consumption, (b) but for purposes of export 
grading of paddy should be standardised for the benefit of the general 
market. @ Large exporters have ample facilities for handling grain 
for export in bulk. 

50. No. 


Pyaj§n District. 


41. U) The Committee interpreted the term “ marketing" as 
holding on to the crop until the most favourable opportunity arrives for 
disposing of it. Few cultivators proper are in a position to take loans 
for marketing as thus defmed. Those who do take loans @ this 
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-eonnection are almost invariably landowners. The ordinary cultivator 
tae to dispose of his crop on the threshing floor. A tenant is not ina 
position to wait for a good price. Loans for marketing are usually 
taken from Chettiars. Such loans would have to cover the following 
~@xpenses :—~ 
(a) The payment of land revenue ; 
» (6) Advances to tenants ; 
(c) Expenses of any transplanting that may become necessary ; 
(a) General expenses of cultivation. ‘ 
This type of loan is a hypothecation of paddy in the granary. 


(2) Many cultivators are compelled by lack of money and pressure 
by creditors to sell their produce earlier than they otherwise would. 
The main crop cultivated is paddy. About 70 per cent. cultivators 
proper are tenants and 30 per cent. are owners. If their circumstances 
permit it most cultivators would desire to hold on to their paddy for 
two to four months after harvesting till the rainy season opens. Such 
-cultivators as are in a position to hold on to their paddy sell half the 
‘crop early and reserve only the other half. Prices of paddy being 
subject to fluctuation it is impossible to estimate the loss sustained by 
the cultivator from having to sell his paddy on the threshing floar. 


(3) The cultivator proper, as has been remarked above, is not 
‘usually in a position to get a loan to enable him to hold on to his paddy. 
Consequently he has to sell his paddy from the threshing floor almost 
invariably. It is difficult to see how he can be assisted. 


42. Excluding the case of advances to tenants made by the owners 
we may say that creditors very rarely control borrowers regarding the 
disposal of their paddy. Naturally the creditor prefers the borrower 
to sell his crop early so that the borrowet may at:an early stage have 
ready money to repay his loan. In the case of owner and tenant, the 
tenant is absolutely bound with regard to the disposal of his crop. 

45, It would be advantageous both to the banks and to the debtors 
if there were a system in which banks kept in their godowns crops . 
upon which their advances had been made. The security is thus in 
the bank's possession. There is no fear of breach of contract. “The 
debtors, on the other hand, who possessed no godowns would have a 
chance of storing their paddy until favourable prices prevailed. 

The debtors should pay all cooly charges. He should also pay a 
fixed amount, say Rs, 3 per 100 baskets of paddy. The charge for 
godown storage should not deperd on the period of the storage. The 
godown should have different compartments for different classés of 
‘grain, Paddy should be measured on the premises ; the same measurs 
ing basket should be used throughout. For every 100 baskets of paddy 
there would be a wastage of 1 basket in the first month, 2 baskets in 
the second and third months, 3 baskets im the fourth month and the 
same in every month up to the tenth month. This wastage should be 
deducted from the amount of paddy stored. The bank should be held 
responsible for any extra wastage, or in the alternative the whole 
compartments of the godown should be leased owt and the charge 
made would be according to the capacity of the compértment. The 

. Geterioration in the quality of paddy stored arising from any cause 
whatever should be the owner's risk and not. made chargeable to the 
bank. 
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46. (1) The documents necessary would be :—(a) warehouse 
keeper’s certificate ; (6) warrant of goods (negotiable) ; (c) Fire Insurance 
policy. 

(2) The Committee was of opinion that a system of Government 
licensing and’ supervision with forms of documents prescribed by 
, Government would be highly expedient but not absolutely necessary. 
“The Committee felt that once a system of licensing and supervision was. 
introduced unlicensed warehouses would be unable to compete with 
licensed warehouses. As regards licensed warehouses the Committee 
felt that the supervision exercised by Government should be close and 
strict and the licensed warehouse-keeper should be placed on security. 
Every licensed warehouse should be insured against fire. : 

(3) The best course of action for Government would he ta- 
erect and run model warehouses at suitable places. 

(4) As far as this district is concerned warehouses would be for 
paddy. Warehouses should be established at every township head-- 
quarters. 

47. In the opinion of the Committee no other methods but that 
suggested in the reply to question 46 could be devised of arranging for 
agricultural produce to constitute a security satisfactory to indigenous 
and other bankers. 


Thatén District. 


40. (1) The undermentioned principal crops of Thatén District are 
consumed near by— 
fi} Sessamum. 
(ii) Coconuts and other fruits such as marayan, pineapple,. 
mango, mangostine, guava and jack. 
(iii) Vegetables including drumstick, peas, pulses and chillies. 
(iv) Tobacco. 

The undermentioned principal crops of the Thatén District are sent 

to a great distance :— = 

(i) Paddy and rice. 

(ii) Betel. 

(iii) Betelnut. 

(iv) Sugarcane and its product called Kyanthaga. 

(v) Durian and tanyin fruits. 

(vi) Rubber. 

(2) In some cases cultivators themselves sell retail and in other 
cases petty traders sell retail. 

The money required for this petty trade is not much and so the 
traders generally can manage to save it for the purpose. The cash is to: 
be paid generally at the time of the delivery of crop. 

The crops are sold in various quantities at a time-ranging from a few 
pice worth to about five rupees worth. 

(3) (a) The crops are bought by locai-dealers, dealers from other: 
places, and brokers and agents of the distant buyers. 

(6) Some traders trade on their own money and some 
on borrowed money. They do not get money by discounting 
hundis. 

(c) The dealers commonly take loans chiefly from Chettiars 
and other Indians and also from some wealthy Chinamen and natives 
of Burma. The rate of interest vary from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 3 per cent. per 
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mensem. Personal security is accepted in case the money is lent on an 
on demand note and in other cases either moveable property is to be 
deposited as security or immoveable property is to be mortgaged as 
security. 

(a) The dealers do not comntonly raise money by hundis. 


(ce) Most of the dealers do not know about hundis and some 
who know about them are discouraged by the delay in getting money 
at the time of their presentation. 

(f) In case of paddy--About 200 or 250 baskets. 

In other cases, it is difficult to make'a definite statement. 

(g) The crops are to be paid for generally at the time of 
delivery and in some cases cultivators have to wait some time from a 
few days to a few months te get the money when dealers cannot pay 
cash down at once. 

41. (1) The answer to the first question is in the negative. 

-(2) The first question is answered in the affirmative. Mostly 
they cultivate paddy crop. In Thatén and Kyaikto Subdivisions and in 
Pa-an Township of Pa-an Subdivision of this district about one-third 
would be owners and two-thirds tenants of their land. They would 
keep their produce one to three months to obtain better prices. Mostly 
they sell all except wunza and seed grains. 

They lose from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 on every 100 baskets of paddy by 
having had to sell it earlier. They prefer to sell it early rather than 
take loans, because paddy gets dry and loses weight when kept longer, 
the rate of loss by dryage being two per cent. when it has been kept one 
month and three per cent. when it has been kept more than three 
months. The rise of price is uncertain and they will have to pay 
interest on loans if they take them. 

They have been unable to get loans during the past two years on 
account of tightness of money. They cannot afford to remain in the 
kwins long owing to-want of water and on account of robbers. 

(3) Owing to the absence of competition of buyers from other 
countries, the prices of paddy and rice were low during the harves 
seasons of the past two years. 

Most of the local paddy traders of this district have to deal with 
big rice mills in Moulmein. During the past two years it is reported that 
only one firm, i.e, Steel Bros. & Co. at Moulmein bought paddy 
and rice from traders of this district. As no other firm at Moulmein ~ 
bought paddy and rice from traders of this district, Steel Bros. 
& Co. could even compel the trader to sell their rice to them at an 
enhanced capacity of baskets, ic. at 75 Ibs per basket though the firm 
in Rangoon bought rice at 72 lbs per basket. From this it will be seen 
that the traders of this district lost three lbs, on every basket of rice 
sold to the Company at Moulmein. 

To make up this loss traders must try and get paddy at cheaper 
rates from the cultivators. Consequently cultivators suffered loss 
considerably. To assist the cultivators to be able to sell their crops 
early at good prices, Government should try its best to break up the 
combination of the big firms. Only when there is no such osmbination 
there will be healthy competition of buyers during the harvest season as 
in olden days. Government should also pass an act regulating standard 
weight of a basket of paddy and rive to be adopted throughout Burma. 
Seventy-two lls. should be the standard weight per basket of rice. 5; 

Yu 
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Burma being an agricultural country the cultivators are the mainstay 
of its population. Only when the cultivators are prosperous, traders and 
others also can be prosperous. 

During the past two years the banks did not leud out money to the 
Chettiars during the paddy season and so the Chettiars could not Jend out 
money so largely as before to traders. The result was that paddy trade 
became dull. If the banks do not lend out money to Chettiars, Govern- 
ment should lend out money on good security to traders during the 
harvest season> This will assist the cultivators indirectly to be able to sell 
their crops early and profitably. 

42. Such cases of control are rare. A few rice mill-owners who own 
paddy lands are able to control their tenant-debtors to sell the produce 
of the land they cultivate to them at current prices. 

43. (1) Paddy and rice. 

Most of the dealers commonly borrow money to carry on the 
business. They give personal security or moveable or immoveable 
property as security. 

{2) Only those who can afford to do so without taking a loan from 
others do so. This class of cultivators would be only about 5 per cent 
in this district. 

(3) Those who store paddy or rice in rice-mills can get loans 
from the mill-owners on security of their produce on interest at Rs. 14 
to Rs. 1-8 per cent per mensem. Some local mill-owners give the culti- 
vators or traders only a simple receipt of the produce stored giving 
particulars-as regards the kind and quality of the paddy or rice and its 
quality and lend the required money on on-demand note to the owner 
of the produce that has been stored. 

Some mill-owners buy paddy on credit from cultivators or landowners 
on the threshing ground, promising to pay on it at a current price in a 
future month during the year. 

In such cases also the mill-owners give them only receipt for the 
paddy. The sellers demand for payment of the money, when the price 
of paddy has risen to the amount which they consider to be a proper 
price. The mill-owners pay the money as promised and the business is 
settled in this way. 

44. (1) The use of such documents for borrowing money is not 
known in this district. 

(2) and (3) In view of above, these questions do not arise. 

45. 1 think that it would be satisfactory. 

I do not suggest any change. 

46. (i) They would need to give to persons who stored produce 
with them, documents acknowledging receipt of the particular type of 
produce and its quantity and promising to deliver the same to the 
storers or order, i.e. the documents should be made negotiable. 

(2) I do not think that Government would be able to effectively 
supervise warehouses without extra taxation on the people and so I 
think it would be quite sufficient if Government prescribe the forms of 
the documents as indicated above. 

(3) The answer is in the negative. 

(4) In the district the plan appears to be suitable for the paddy 
only. The suitable centres for construction of warehouses would be 
along the railway line and at the sea-ports in Thatén and Kyaikto Sab- 
a and along the river-banks in-Pa-an Subdivision. 

: o. 
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48. (1) No reason can be given. 
(2) It will not help it in case paddy is stored in big mills whose 
. owners can control the paddy market by their combination to keep it 


down. 

(3) No. 

(4) Question does not arise. 

49, (5) Vide answer to No. 46 (1). 

49. (a) We do not think it quite possible to restrict the kind of 
paddy grown to a small number of types in this district because condi- 
tions of holding of land their soils are different ; cultivators are 
obliged to cultivate only those types of paddy that are suitable to their 
respective holdings. Even in one holding it is necessary to cultivate 
two types of paddy. Success of the crops is more important to the 
cultivators than the improvement in their marketing. 

49. (6) and (c) These improvements may be possible where. paddy 
grown can be reduced to a small number of types. 

50, (1) No. 

(2) We would suggest the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee to put this question to the Imperial Bank if they would be 
pleased to lend money to such societies or associations at usual rate of 
interest on good security. If they would do so, there can be no diffi- 
culties to be met in getting money. 

(3) If the banks would not care to lend money to them the 
difficulty can be overcome only in one way, j.e., Government should lend 
money to the Societies or Association on good security. 


Thaton District (Pa-an Sub-commitice). 


40. (1) Shangale crops consumed. 
beara ce Kalagale, E-Kre and Kauk-kyi are sent abroad. 


Through the hands of local dealers. 
By loan or by advance received from millers. 
About 50 per cent. 
(3) (a) Yes. 
(0) Yes. 
{c) Loans from other persons on_ interest. 
Advance from millers on ‘discount—moveable and immoveable 
properties. 
(d) None in practice in this locality. 
(ce) As the practice is unknown. 
(f) Fifty per cent. 
. (g) At the time of sale or on return trip. 
41, (1) Rarely. See answer to question No. 40 a) 
(2) Not generally—there may be few instances, 
elas crops. 


Gonsratiy up to the beginning of the rain—ordinary crops. 
Winter crops till September. 
7 to sell as early as possible. . 
Loss or gain depends on fluctuation of paddy market. 
(3) None to vary the existing custom which works peacefully and 
spas er 
42. Nil. 


ate +? 
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43. (1) Generally Kauk-kyi and Yahaing. Yes. Paddy storage. 
(2) Seldom. By loan. 
(3) Yes. Generally by executing a pro-note. 
44. No railway—no knowledge. 
45. Yes. Satisfactory. 
_ 46. (3) Yes. : 
(4) For agricultural produce fespecially paddy. One in each 
headquarter of the township. 2 
, . No. 
- 48. (1) There is no reason to prevent it. 
On the contrary it is a boom to agriculturists. 
2) Yes. 
(3) Yes. Those that are not subject to speedy decay. 
* (4) None. 
49.-To achieve improvement in the finance of the marketing of paddy 
it is indispensibly necessary to restrict the kinds of paddy and standar- 
dized grading so as to differentiate from inferior quality. Provision for 
storage in bulk of such standard grades is also invariably required so 
that the producers can retain the produce for a longer period. The earlier 
the disposal the lower the price. 
50. (1) Nil. 
(2) Lack of knowledge, sympathy and confidence would be the 
difficulty. ; : 
(3) The change of executive members yearly and the restriction 
of those who are retiring not to be eligible for re-election in the succeed- 
ing one year. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


40. (1) Paddy and sugar-candy are both consumed lin district and 
sent to a great distance. , 

(2) No. Sold to traders. Either from their own: money or 
from money-lenders. Just after the sale is transacted. One hundred 
baskets at one time. 

(3) (a) Bought by both the local dealers and others. 

(6) Some trade on their own money and some raise Joans. 

{c) From chetties at varying rates of Rs. 1-8 to 2-8 per cent, 
per month. Usually no security is taken. 

(d) No. 

(e) None known. 

(f) One hundred baskets at least. 

) Soon after the transaction of business. 
41. (1) Yes. Paddy and sugar-cane. Some are owners and some 

tenants. Varying from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. Mostly from chetties. No. 

(2) No. Paddy and sugar-cane. Some are owners and some 
tenants. The remaining questions do not arise. 

(3) No suggestion. 

42. No. 
43. (1) Rice. Yes. Sécurity of the property they own. 

(2) No. The question does not arise. 

(3) This question does not arise. 

44, (1) Railway receipts. 
(2) Yes. No suggestion. 
(3) No suggestion. 
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45. No. No suggestion. 
46. 47, 48 & 49. None known. 
50. (1) Yes. (2) Difficulty in getting members to form. association 
owing to general depression of trade. 
3) No suggestion. 


Toungoo-District. 


41. (1) Principal crops consumed near by :—Paddy, beans, 
peas, tobacco, chillies, onions, sugarcane, vegetables, betelnut. 
Sent to great distances :—-Paddy, beans, peas, tobacco, chillies, 
groundnut. 

(2) In almost all cases the cultivator sells to middle-man, such as 
village stall-keepers, brokers, traders. These people use their own 
money and also borrow from Chettyar firms. Cash paid immediately or 
a few days after delivery of goods. 

(3) (a) Same answer as (2). 

41. (1) No. 

Same crops as those mentioned in 40 (1). 

They are almost all tenants. 

(2) Yes. 

Same crops as mentioned in 40 (1). 

Almost all are tenants. 

In case of paddy up to the end of Bodadlast year, i.c., about the middle 
of April. 

In case of Kaing-crops, such as bean, beans, chillies, etc.,—the 
harvest is over only towards the end of May and they would like to keep 
till the middle of June. 

In almost all cases, they have to sell all that are left after paying 
debts, rents, cattle hire, etc. 

The market is lowest at harvest, viz., 15th December to 15th February 
for. paddy for obvious reasons. The price goes up gradually 5 to 10 per 
cent. at least in the course of two months. 

Similarly the price of Kaing crops goes up gradually from 15th May 
to 15th July, e.g., the price of good Shwegyin tobacco starts at Rs. 50 per 
100 viss at harvest—and by the middle of July it will be Rs. 60, i.c., 20 
per cent. increase. 

They would prefer to hold on for a month or two if they can get loan 
at reasonable rate of interest, say Rs. 1-8-0 per cent per month, but they 
cannot get loan as the loans taken by them for cultivation have not been 
repaid yet. 

(3) By forming Banks and Co-operative Societies (b) by chang- 
hs or extending the time for collecting land revenue and capitation 


Nhe Township Officers are very energetic in collecting the taxes due. 
Some take very drastic measures. 


42. Yes, in some cases. Most cultivators received loans for cultiva- 
tion and household expenses throughout the year from the money- 
lenders, mostly their landiords who can expect to get them back only at 
harvest. In order to safeguard their interest, the lender told the cuiti- 
vators not to sell to others but to themselves at the same price. The 
practice is not common and no hardship is caused to the cultivator. 

43. (1) Paddy, tobacco, beans, peas, chillies, etc. 
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Yes, they have to borrow money. "They offer whatever security they 

have, land, house, jewellery, personal. 
(2)No. They cannat. 

45. Yes. : 

46. (1) The documents needed are those mentioned in section 108 of 
the Indian Contract Act. 

46, (2) Yes, it would be better at first that the warehouses should 
be a vo supervised by Government. 


(a Paddy, poner: aaa peas. 
47. No. 


Commissioner, Magwe Division. 


40. Sesamum is one of the most important exports of this division. 
A great difficulty in connection with it is adulteration of the oil. It is 
probably adulterated by the person who expresses the oil, and there is 
further adulteration as the oil passes from one dealer to another. It is 
practically impossible to obtain pure sesamum oil in Lower Burma and 

, Substitutes are taking its place. One of which I hear a good deal is 
called nga gale hsi and is, I believe, an importation from India. Its 
composition is not known. 

Cattle breeding is carried on almost throughout the plains districts 
of the Magwe Division. There is great difficulty in finding a market. 
Cattle from Thayetmyo are driven down through Prome. From other 
districts to some extent from Thayetmyo they are sent down by Irra- 
waddy boats or on rafts. But it takes time to find a market and owners 
are very much in the hands of the people they employ as selling agents. 

“I do nat see how matters can be improved. But the surplus cattle 
which almost every cultivator owns are reserve which carries him over 
a bad agricultural year and if selling arrangements could be improved, 
immense benefit would result. 

49. The export of paddy to Lower Burma is not important. The 
irrigated areas of Minbu can grow almost any kind of paddy but when 
irrigation is uncertain mogaung paddy is grown, the variety planted 
must be shortlived, otherwise, with a 30-inch rainfall it stands small 
chance of maturing. 


Thayetinyo District. 


40. (1) The foltowing principal crops of this district are consumed 
nearby :—paddy, sesamun, chillies and onions. 
The following are sent toa great distance :—sesamum, cotton and 


(2) Yes. 

To some extent, but generally these crops pass through the brokers 
and local traders before reaching the consumer. 

These brokers and local traders get the money by borrowing or get 
advances from some big traders in Prome and Rangoon. 

The cash is paid to the cultivator on the delivery of the crops. 

The extent of the sale of such crops by an average cultivator at one 
time depends on the market. 

3) (a) They are bought by local dealers as well as by dealers 

from other places and brokers or agent of distant buyers. 
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(6) A few of the dealers trade on their money but some of them 
raise loans. Dealers from other places and brokers or agents of distant 
buyers get money by discounting hundis. ; 

(c) The dealers commonly take loans from the chettiars as well 
“as from the local Burman money-lenders, generally at fair rates of 
interest, on condition that they agree to store the crops at the places 
approved by the money-lender and that the keys thereof are ta be 
entrusted to them. The dealers in ceftain crops, such as cotton and 
sesamum, receive loans from the mill-owners in the district an pro-notes. 
with interest which however is not devised when the crops are only 
supplied. 

(d) Hundis not common. 

{e) Hundis are not much used as there are few Chettiar firme 
the business of which is much limited. 

(f) About half. 

(g) On delivery of the crops. 

41, (1) Few cultivators in this district borrow money in connection 
with the marketing of their crops. 

They cultivate cotton, tobacco, sesamum, chillies and onions. * 

They are mostly owners of the land they cultivate. 

They usually take such foan as is just sufficient to defray expenses. 

These loans are taken from local money-lenders. 

When the price offered in the locality is considered to be much 
below the price prevailing in other places the cultivator takes from local 
money-lenders 2 small loan sufficient to cover the expenses of transport- 
ing his crops at the usual rate of interest on condition that the loan is to 
be repaid on the return trip. 


(2) There are not many cultivators in this district who are 
compelled by pressure by their creditors to sell their produce earlier 
than they otherwise would. But there are many cultivators who are 
compelled by lack of money to sell their crops in order to pay land 
revenue and capitation-tax. The same crops as have been mentioned in 
the answer to question 41 (1) above, are cultivated by them. . 

They are owners as well as tenants of the land they cultivate. 

Generally they would keep their produce for about three months if 
“hot so compelled to sell. 7 

They do not sell all their crops early : they sell only a part. 

By this they lose about 15 to 20 per cent. in an ordinary year. 

They prefer tosell early rather than take loans. A majority of culti- 
vators are unable to get loans. 

(3) Co-operative credit societies run on the sound lines would 
assist cultivators in the matters referred to above. But it is feared that 
it would not be possible to open co-operative credit societies as the 
existing societies in the province are in bad odour. 

42. Yes. There are many cotton cultivators who are so controlled 
for taking loans from peaple employed by the cotton mills in the district. 
bea are required to sell to these people at the price current at the time 

Ce 

43. (i) Catton, tobacco and groundnuts are stored by lecal dealers 
or millers for sale after some time. These dealers commonly borrow’ 
money to carry on this business on the security af the produce they store. 

(2) Cultivators in this district are poor, working small plots and 
do not therefore store their produce for sale a long time after harvest. 
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(3) The crops are kept in the godowns approved by the lender. 
The key of the godown is kept invariably with the lender who regulates 
the quantity to be sold at atime. No copy of such loan document 
available. Storing of produce by local dealers is rare. 

ae (1) Borrowing money on such document is not known in this 
ocality. 

(2) and (3) do not arise. ‘ 

45. Yes, provided the bank issues a warehouse-keeper’s certificate 
to the owner of the goods. To safeguard the bank every advance or 
loan made by it to the owner of the goods should be endorsed on such 
certificate to show that the bank hasa lien on the goods to the extent 
specified therein. 

46. (1) A transferable warehouse-keeper’s certificate or any other 
document of like nature acknowledging reccipt of goods stored as well 
as liability to make over delivery to a holder in due course, 

(2) To prevent dishonest practices by warehouse-keepers we 
think it desirable that the warehouses should be licensed and supervised 
by Government and that the form of document should be prescribed by 
Government.. 

(3) Government's financial assistance in constructing and working 
the warehouses by indigenous races would be really helpful. 

; (4) The plan would be suitable if warehouses are established at 
the riverine township headquarters in Thayetmyo District for the 
following produce : Cotton, tobacco, chillies, onions and groundnut. 

47. If the warehouse-keeper and the indigenous or other banker 
mentioned in this question be one and the same person then the answer 
to question No. 45 applies. If, however, the indigenous or other banker 
and the warehouse-keeper are different persons the warehouse-keeper’s 
certificate should specify the extent of the banker's lien on the agricul- 
tural produce in questions, a duplicate of the certificate being delivered 
to the banker by the warehouse-keeper. It should be made a condition 
that the produce is stored in a warehouse approved by the banker. 

48. (1) No reason. 

“ (2) Yes. 

(3) Yes to cotton, groundnut, sesamum, tobacco and onions. 

(4) Dishonesty and insolvency on the part of the miller are the 
drawbacks while the. development of such a business will be limited by 
the consideration of the good reputation and credit of the miller. 

(5) The following form of warrant is suggested:— 

“ Transferable warrant issued by ..... . 

“ T hereby acknowledge the receipt of ....... baskets (or viss) 
(: See ans from ..... for storing (or milling) and undertake to 
deliver the same on production of this warrant.” 

49. (a) The statement is true but it is difficult to grow the same 
kind of paddy over a large area owing to the difference in soil, 
unevenness of the ground and uncertain nature of rainfall. Most of the 
cultivators in the district are still following the primitive methods of 
cultivation with the antiquated ideas of their forefathers still strongly 
implanted inthem. It would be better if the Agricultural Departments 
after due local investigation and experiment, advise the cultivators in the 
locality to select certain few types of paddy suitable for the locality and 
then the number ot types of paddy will be appreciably reduced, for it is 
considered that with proper demonstration and explanation cultivators can 
be induced to take up the advice of the Agricultural Department expert. 
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(6) and (c) The statement is quite correct especially in its 
application to the foreign market. Once the restriction of the kinds of 
paddy toa smaller number of types is effected it will not be found 
difficult to bring about a standardized grading in each type nor would it 
be difficult to provide for storage in bulk of each standard grades. At 
present although each cultivator keeps each kind of paddy separately it 
is Sonera Crema for the trader to keep all these kinds separately. 

. (1) No. 3 

(2) The people have lost faith in co-operative credit societies on 
account of recent failures and it will be difficult to get new societies 
formed in the near future. : 

(3) By educating the people on co-operative lines 


Magwe District. 


43. (1) Paddy, groundnut oil and sessamum oil are stored by some 
local dealers. Most of these dealers borrow money to carry on this 
business. Gold, jewellery and immoveable property are generally given 
as security for loans. 

(2) About 3 per cent. are able to store their produce for some 
time after harvest. They do not borrow money, but carry on by selling 
small quantities of their produce to meet current expenses. 

Produce is sometimes given as security by dealersonly. The 
produce is locked in godowns the key of which is in the hands of the 
lender. Some times, documents are executed. Copies of documents are 
not available, 

44. (1) Mates and railway receipts are used sometimes as security 
for loarts. 

(2) The difficulty is that the lender must sqme times have an 
agent at the place where the loan is taken, Every money-lender cannot 
be induced to give credit on such documents. This difficulty can be 
removed by amending the law and making them negotiable. 

(3) Not known. 

45. Omitted. 

46. (1) A receipt similar to a mate’s or railway's. 

(2) The receipt mentioned in sub-paragraph (1) should be 
negotiable. 

(3) Government’s assistance in construction and working the 
warhouse would be needed at least at the start. 

, (4) For paddy, groundnut, groundnut oil and sesamum oil at the 
seed pe centres such as Magwe and Taungdwingyi in the Magwe 
istrict. : 


Mandalay District. 


40. (1) Small quantity of paddy and beans are consumed nearly but 
the rest are sent to Rangoon. 
(2) Sold to traders and millers through brokers to such quantity 
as to cover their immediate needs at market rate. 
(3) Beans are generally to a great distant place. 
(a) Yes. * 
(0) Their own money, toans or hundis. 
{ce} They borrow from Chetties on security of gold and 
peepee ata rate rising from one ai.d a quarter to two 
per cent, 
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(a) Omitted. 
(e) Only traders from distant places used hundis. Local 
men do not use them. 
(f) As much quantity as ta cover their immediate needs. 
(g) In most cases in cash but in some a few days’ credit. 

41. (1) Already answered. 

(2) The cultivators being pressed by money-lenders have to 
dispose of their crops earlier than the time when they should. 

Whether they are landlords or tenants has been answered in 
question (6). 

They will hold up as long as others. Almost they reaped have to be 
given up to fe-be, saba-pe and other money-lenders. No one likes to 
sell his crops early. Among them may be included people who cannot 
raise loans. 

(3) The remedies are as follows :—- 

To organize societies and banks lending money on the security of 
crops as wellas what has been suggested in answer to question 10; 
that Government should postpone collection of loans to Co-operative 
Societies by accepting security of crops. 

42. It was heard of years ago but not now. 

43. (1) Not much heard of. : 

{2) Some store up and those who can store do not find difficulty 
in securing loans when they want. 

46. (1) It is necessary to organize storage societies — 

(1) either under Co-operative Societies Act or (2) by such 
societies should be negotiable (it is learnt that such system works 
successfully in Canada). 

(2) In the beginning Government should treat them and later 
they can run their business like Co-operative Societies. 

(3) Yes, it is necessary. 

(4) They should be organized along the railway and waterway 
places where people who can manage may be found. 

47. Some Co-operative Societies and Companies issue loans on the 
security of goods; some traders and brokers agree to sell duringa 
certain period at market rate. 

49. (a), (6) and (c) Willing to support any measure to improve the 
finance of the marketing of paddy. 

50. (1) Societies had once been organized under Co-operative 
Societies Act. , 

(2) (a) Necessary funds can be raised. * 

(5) Cannot compete with Joint Stock Companies. 
(c) Cannot dispose of quickly. 

(3) (a) To enable to raise loans on the security of goods. 

(b) To organize wholesale societies at the seaport towns or 
agency society and a body of agents or the Companies should assist to 
maintain permanent relations between the produce and the consumers. 


Deputy Commisstoner, Mandalay. 


42. If a cultivator has borrowed money on the security of his crop 
he is controlled by his creditors as to the disposition of his crop. 

45. This is in effect the system upon which joint stock banks work. 
I have no change to suggest. 
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46. (1) The system indicated is well known in some countries and. 
adequate safeguards have presumably beer invented. 
2) Iam not competent to advise. 
No. 
(4) For storable produce near river ports and railway stations. 
47, [am not competent to advise. 


Kyaukse District. 


44, (1), (2) and (3). The practice of Tansabaung is not in vogue in 
this district. 

45 and 46. The committee has not much experience in this matter 
and cannot give their opinion. But it desires the Government to 
introduce a scheme (something like the Egyptian scheme of loans on 
the security of cotton) for the crops mentioned to paragraph 43 (1). 

48. (1) to (5) The committee does not agree to introduce this 
scheme as the cultivator will find that the value will be lowered, and the 
scheme will not be popular among cultivators. 

49. (a), (6) and (c) The committee does not wish to comment but 
agree to the statement. 

50, See answer for 914. 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner. 


44. I have no experience of this practice. 

45. (1) There is not much storage in this district. Crops after sale 
to hills are milled and mostly sent to Shwebo or Myingyan for consump- 
tion. There is no reason why crops should not be kept temporarily in 
bank godowns if the bank has a competent business manager. 

46. (1) Goods stored are presumably not sold in good faith by the 
storer unless they have been sold to him or he is authorized to sell 
them. Either a sale deed or power to sell on behalf of the owner 
would be required. 

(2) I doubt whether the small cultivators would like to bring 
their praduce to such godowns whether run by Government or not 
godowns owned by private individuals would probably be run more 
economically, but if cultivators brought their produce to such godowns 

‘they would fall very much into the power of the owners. I prefer the 
idea of state ownership of such godowns, but Government agency in this 
province is scarcely efficient enough to do the work. 

(3) See above. 

(4) In this district paddy, chilly, onions. Indian corn and 
various types of groundnut are the main crops. 

47. Under present arrangements crops form a satisfactory security 
for indegenous bankers and money-lenders. Joint stock working on 
Europeon lines have seldom enough tocal money on crops direct. and I 
can suggest no practical way of their doing so. 

48, (1) The cultivator prefers to get his money at ance, rather than 
a document on which he cannot afford to sue. 

(2) Very doubtful. 

(3) Other products are not milled. 

4) The luck of commercial education amongst the cultivators. 

(5) Omitted. 
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oe 
49° (a) This is certainly desirable but can only be done by 
education and persuation of cultivators over a number of years. 
(b) Standardization is impracticable until (a) has been carried out. 
(c) Existing godowns appear suitable when grading is established. 
50. (1) Yes, but it was a failure from the start. 
(2) Depositors found the management of society was not such 
as to command confidence, and money was not forthcoming. 
By improving educational facilities and forming a class of 
teliable managers and committee members. 


Myingyan District. 


40. (1) Maize, lu, millet and paddy are consumed near by, while 
cotton, groundnut, tobacco, sesamum and various kinds of beans are sent 
to a great distance. 

(2) Crops are not sold by cultivators in retail. 

Generally they are not through traders. 

They got the money chiefly by borrowing. 

Cash is paid on delivery of goods. 

Usually the surplus crop is sold out in one lot by an average 
cultivator. . , 

(3) (a) Chiefly by dealers from other places and agents of distant 
buyers. : 
(6) Some dealers by raising loans and some by discounting 
hundis. : 
(c) From the Chettiar firms and from the Imperial Bank of 

India, Ltd. From the Chettyar firm, no period for repayment is fixed ; 
with the Imperial Bank, the period is usually three months. 
The Imperial Bank would charge 12 annas interest per month per 
, Rs. 100, while the Chettiar firms would charge Rs. 1-12-0 interest. 
Loans are usually given on personal security by the Chettiar firms, 
while the Imperial Bank takes gold and goods as security for the ioans. 
(d) With the Imperial Bank, the money has to be paid immediately 
after the presentation of the hundis ; but with the Chettiar firms, some 
two or three days’ grace is given. As an additional security in the 
case Of a Chettiar’s firm, the bill of lading has to be deposited with him, 
and this bill of lading together with the hundi is sent on to his agent 
at the destination. : 
(e) Hundis are not much in use ‘because the dealers often find it 
more profitable to dispose of their goods locally. 
(f) They are sold out in two or three lots if they can afford to wait; 
but in the case of those who cannot wait, they are sold out in one lot. 
Money is usually paid at the time of delivery of produce. But 
poor cultivators have to accept advances before the crop is harvested. 
41. (1) Cultivators generally do not want money for marketing their 
crops. Usually they are sold in their own villages to traders and brokers. 
(2) Many cultivators are compelled by lack of money to sell 
their produce earlier than they otherwise would. This applies toall the 
principal crops grown here. Mostly they are tenants. They would 
wait for three more months if they are not compelled to sell. They 
would sell only a part early. By having toseli early their income is 
likely to be reduced by one-fourth per cent. They prefer to sell rather 
than take loans on account of heavy interest. They are obliged to sell 
_as they are pressed by the creditors. There would be no question of 
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raising further loans, as in many cases, there would be very little left for 
the cultivator to meet the creditor’s demand. 

(3) To tide over the difficulties some arrangements by which the 
cultivator can get money to meet urgent demand by way of advance 
before his crop is actually sold seems necessary. They would perhaps 
involve storing of crops in godowns before they are sold. After 
deducting the necessary charges, the- money obtained by the sale of 
different crops from different people can be distributed. 

42. There are cases where the cultivators agree to sell all their 
produce to the creditors at the market value. 

43. (1) Cotton, sesamum, beans, tobacco, groundnut, chillies and 
onions are sometimes stored by local dealers or millers. Yes, they 
have to borrow money for such business. Loans are usually given on 
the security of gold and buildings. Sometimes they are advanced on 
the security of goods stored. 

(2) Cultivators who are also traders may keep their produce 
for, say, a period of three months These are usually well-to-do people 
who need no outside help. 

(3) No special form is used for this agreement. Ordinary 
stamp papers are used. The creditor takes delivery or keeps the 
produce in deposit with him by taking over the key to the godown 
where the produce is stored. The key together with the godown is 
handed back to the owner after the loan has been repaid. 

44. (1) Only railway receipts are used for this purpose. 

(2) No difficulties are experienced in the use of these receipts. 

(3) No other documents are known. As the advantages of any 
other types of documents are not knowh here, the use of any other 
documents cannot be suggested. 

45. This system is widely in use and is satisfactory. No changes 
are necessary, 

46. (2) We consider that such system would not be practicable. 

(3) Unless the Government manage the warehouses themselves, 
people are not likely to have confidence in private persons. If 
Government take up the business, a simple receipt representing the 
goods might serve the purpose. : 

(4) Cotton, groundnut and various kinds of beans would be 
suitable. Township headquarters might be used as centres. 

47. No other suggestions. 

48. (1) There is no reason why a transferable warrant should not 
be issued. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) It could be applied to cotton, groundnut and sesamum. 

(4) Such a method is not adopted for want of experience. 

(5) The warrant might say that the goods would be delivered 
to the person named in the warrant, or to its endarsee. 

49. (a) (0) & (c) As this is not a paddy-producing district, this 
question is omitted. 

50. (1) No scheme for forming co-operative societies has been 
proposed here. As the cultivators can get ready market in their own 
places, the necessity for co-operative marketing is not felt by them. 

(2) For want of contidence it is not easy for these societies to 
raise loans. 

» _ (3) Entouragement should be given to better classes of people 
to undergo training in commercial management. 
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Yamethin District. 

41 Yes. 

The crops’ they cultivate are paddy, sugarcane, groundnuts, maize, 
jowar, beans, tobacco and onions. 

Both owners and tenants. 

The, amount of loans varies from a few rupees toa few hundred, 
while in the case of the sugarcane planters of Pyinmana Subdivision it 
’ rises as much as several thousands. ‘ 

They are generally taken from the traders of the towns. 

Such loans are in fact advances made on the coming crops, and are 
widely known as sababe, pebe, hnanbe and are common all over 
Burma. 

: The only transaction of the locality worth mentioning is the loan 
taken by the sugarcane planters of Pyinmana_Subdivision from their 
Chinese and Indian traders, from time to time before the harvest, on 
promissory notes payable on demand on the mutual understanding that 
the borrowers should supply the lenders the entire outturn of cane 

. jaggery at a rate of Rs, 2 or Rs. 3 less than the current rate suffering at 
the same time a reduction of 3 viss per box of jaggery weighing from 35 
to 42 viss. 

The cultivators would gladly avoid the abovementioned transaction, 
if they rags get loans on payment of usual rate of interest. 

2) Yes. 

They cultivate paddy, sugarcane, beans, maize, jowar, cotton, 
tabacco, onionS and groundnuts. 

Both owners and tenants. 

They would keep them till.the last moment when the price cannot 
possibly rise or fall. The usual period is about two or three months. 

Taking into consideration the loss of weight or quantity due to 
natural evaporation, the increase of interest on their debts, the expenses 
they would have to incur in having to provide storage, as well as the 
risk they would have to run in case of fire or theft, the los’ incurred 
by them, if any would be very small. F 

They. prefer taking loans rather than sell them early. But they 
‘cannot get the loans they want, as the lenders, at the time of harvest, 
are anxious to recover rather than make loans. 

(3) The Government has attempted to decrease the indebtedness 
of the cultivators by establishing co-operative societies without success. 
Co-operation is the best possible assistance that could ever be given to 
a self-helping people. No one can help people who are not disposed 

to help themselves. 

: 42. Yes. As regards particulars, the transactions of sugarcane 

planters of Pyinmana Subdivision mentioned above are typical. 

43. (1) No such documents are used here for the purpose of 
borrowing money during the process of marketing. 

45. Yes. No suggestion is made. Fire insurance of goods stored 
is absolutely essential. 

46. (1) Warehouse-keepers’ certificates or order of delivery would 
be necessary. : 

(2) Yes, No. 
(3) Yes. ; 
(4) For paddy, beans, groundnuts, cotton, tobacco and all 
er of fae In large centres both in Lower and Upper Burma, 
. No. 
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48. (1) No reason whatever. 
(2) Yes. It would. 
(3) Yes. 
(4) No drawbacks, or limitations could be foreseen. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. . 


The surplus paddy only of the Division is exported and some part 
of the sesamum, groundnut and jowar crop is consumed locally. 
Cotton, wheat, gram, beans, peas and jowar, potatoes, sesamum and 
groundnut are for the most part exported. 

There is a certain amount of retail sale by cultivators in the most 
inaccessible and backward vallages. Shwebo supplies rice to the kaing 
cultivators on the Irrawaddy. 

40. The crops are bought chiefly by local dealers or distant dealers 
through local brokers on their own money or on advances from big 
brokers. Cash is usually prid to the cultivators after deduction of any 
loan due from them on the spot. 

A common practice is when produce is shipped by steamer or rail 
to borrow money on the railway receipt to purchase more. The 
money is borrowed from Chettiars and other money-lenders on 
pro-notes at rates varying from Re. 1-4 to Rs. 2-8 per cent. per mensem. 
Hundis are not used. . 

41. (1) Paddy is the main crop in Shwebo, Katha, Myitkyina and the 
Upper Chindwin. The dry zone districts export cotton, groundnut, 
jowar, sesamum, peas, beans, gram and wheat. Bhamo and Myitkyina 
export potatoes. 

Cultivators rarely borrow money in connection with marketing. 

(2) Forward sales of produce are very common and_ this applies 
to all kinds of produce. Paddy marketed in February obtains about 
30 per cent. less price than it would if marketed later, ‘but few 
cultivators who are not themselves owners and money-lenders can 
afford to keep their crops. 

(3) The postponement of the date of collection of thathameda 
would be of some assistance as money-lenders force the sale of a 
greater quantity of paddy than is necessary to cover the small loan 
required, 

42. In some districts, notably Katha, money-lenders often insist on 
the borrowers selling their produce to themselves. 

43. Paddy is stored by local dealers and millers in Myitkyina, Katha 
and Shwebo and Ménywa: in the dry zone districts cotton, beans, 
whent and jowar are also stored. 

The business is done both with the dealers on money and with 
capital borrowed on pro-notes. 

Few cultivators who are not also land-owners and money-lenders 
can afford to store their own produce. 

44. Railway and” mate receipts are used as security for loans 
to be raised, m 

45, Banks are unlikely to go to the trouble and expense of keeping 
goods on their own godowns The risks of loss will also be 


it. 
46, I do not consider that the proposal is a practical one in this 
Division where the requisite standard of commercial morality has not 
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yet been reached, nor do I think that a system under which ware- 
houses would be licensed and supervised by Government is workable. 
Such work is not the proper function of Government and would 
be expensive. 

47. 1 do not consider this is a matter in which Governmieae 
interference is desirable. 

48. Tf take it that any miller of sufficient reputation has no difficulty 
in obtaining credit on goods in his possession. This is a matter which 
thust be left to the discretion of a bank. Pressure on a bank to lend 
money to persons it: has no reason for trusting is impossible. 

49. The statement seems to me self-evident, but the improvement 
jn the finance of marketing of paddy cannot be looked up until the 
cultivators and money-lenders have accepted it. Much could be done 
by dealers refusing advances except for certain standard types. 


Bhamo District. » 


41, (1) The cultivators in this district are in the habit of borrowing 


money in connection with the marketing of their crops, but not many | _ 


of them are compelled to do so. 

The chief crops they cultivate are paddy and potatoes. 

In the majority of cases they are owners and there are ' few 
tenants. 

The usual amount of loans varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. 

The loans are taken from fellow cultivators of the better class. 

The loans are returned either in cash or else in kind according to 
the market value of the produce at the time that the loan is repaid. 

_ (2) No. The crops are paddy and potatoes. In the majority 
of cases they are owners and there are few tenants. 

They keep their produce until they can get a suitable price. They 
sell a part of their produce when they find themselves hard hit. 

In an ordinary year they lose about Rs. 15 per cent. They prefer 
to sell their produce early in certain villages in which they are unable to 
raise loans. 

(3) An agricultural bank would be a boon to cultivators as it is 
probable that its rate of interest would be much lower than that of 
indigenous money-lenders or Chetties. 

42. No. _ 

43. (1) Paddy is the chief agricultural produce stored by dealers or 
millers for sale after some time. They do not borrow money to carry 
on business nor is security given. = 

(2) A few cultivators store their own produce for sale a long time 
after Pai and they do not ‘require money while the produce is 
stored. 

(3) Asno loans are taken with the produce as security, no 
information about the conditions of loans can be supplied. 

45. As there are no banks operating, no opinion on this point is 
offered. 

46. (1) A document authorizing the right to transfer produce should 
.be given to the person who stores it. 

(2) To make such documents a satisfactory security for bankers 
the warehouses should be licensed and supervised by Government and 
the form of documents should be prescribed. 
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(3) The financial assistance of Government would be required in 
constructing and working the warehouses on their inception. These 
could be taken over later on by the public. . 

. G) The plan would be suitable only in such places as the Delta 
where trade would appear to warrant it. 
47. No further suggestion is offered. 


Myitkyina District.* 
40. ® Potato and paddy crops are sent down to Rangoon. 
Nil. 


(3) (a) By local dealers. 

(b) Both on their own money and also by raising loans but 
not by discounting hundis. 

(c) They get loans from their own class of people at Rangoon 
and Mandalay. No security is given. The rate of interest is 1 per cent. 
per mensem. 

° (d) Nil. 
(c) Because supply bills are obtainable at the local treasury. 
(f) About 4,000 viss at each transaction. 
> (g) Immediately. 
"41. (1) No. 
(2) No. 
(3) None. 
- 42. No. 
43. No. 
44. In case of paddy, railway receipts are used. In case of potato 
Price for the same is received aiter a month. ; 
No documents are drawn up. 
(2) No. 
(3) Nil. 
Sagaing District. 
40. (1) Paddy, sessamum and groundnut are consumed locally. 
Cotton, wheat, peas and jowar are sent to other districts. 

(2) No; they pass through the landholders and traders who 
taise money required for the crops from money-lenders. Cash is paid 
at the time of transaction. Generally all the surplus is sold. 

(3) (a) By both loca! and distant dealers through local brokers. - 

(b) On their own money ; occasionally with raised money. 

(c) From Chettyars and other money-lenders. The usual - 
practice is on pro notes without any security. The usual rate of 
purine chareed frome 15 to 18 per cent. per annum. 

. 0. 

{e) Not customary, because they are accessible to persons _ 
having regular dealings with Chettyars and what’s more it is not every 
Chettyar Firm that render this facility. 

( According to the state of market and also, to’a less extent, 
-to the immediate needs of the cultivator. 

(g) At the time of transaction. 

41, (1) No. Same crops as answered in 40 (1). Owners as well as 
tenants. Answers do not arise for the latter part of the qtestion. 
(2) Yes to a great extent. Crops are the same. They would 
like to keep their crops till they can get better prices.- Some have tosell 
eh 


ia * See also Superintendent of Land Record’s reply om page 189. 
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all and others whose needs may not be so urgent sell only such portion 
as may be necessary to meet their urgent needs. They lose about 33 
per cent. on the average, or perhaps more in very bad cases. They do 
not prefer to sell early, but they are unable to get loans. 

(3) By establishment of banks that will issue loans on the 
security of harvest cropped. 

42. Practically no restriction at all. 

43. (1) Cotton, peas, wheat and jowar are stored by local dealers, 
mostly with their own money. When borrowed for that purpose it is 
done on pro notes. 

No. 
(3) This practice is not known here. 

44. (1) Railway and steamer receipts are used as security for loans 
to be raised. 

_(2) Yes ; this practice can be resorted to only by those who have 
regular dealings with recognized Chettyar Firms. The difficulties can 
be removed hy the opening of banks. 

(3) No new types. 
45. Yes. No suggestions for changes. 
46. (1) Warehouse-keeper’s certificate should suffice. # 
(2) Yes : they should be licensed and supervised by the Govern- 
ment. 
(3) Yes. ' It may only be for the beginning. y 
(4) Unperishable goods alone should be accepted, and the 
warehousse should be at the centres of trade. 

47. Omitted. 

48. (1) No reason at all. 

(2) It would. 

(3) Yes; cotton and other dry crops. 

(4) None we can think of. 

(5) The best we can suggest is the simple receipt form. 

- Caittcs as our district is not a large paddy district. © 

. No. . 


Katha District. 


40. (1) Paddy and febyu both are consumed and sent away. 
(2) Rice is sold basket by basket by cuitivaters as money is 


cequired. 
(3) 4a) Local dealers. . 
(6) On their own money or on advances from big brokers... “* 
(c) Deaters take loans on receipts both railway and boat for . 
paddy already shipped to enable them to buy more. The usual 
Chettiar sate of interest is paid. 
(ec) Hundis are not knowa. . 
() Sales are by cart loads of 25 baskets. 
{g) On the spot. 
41. (1) Paddy is the main crop. Owners. 

{2) Lack of money results in forward sales. Paddy. Owners 
and tenants. Till the price rose. Only a part usually. About 30 per 
cent. every year. Unable to get loans. 

43) Enormous loss to cultivators is caused annually by dkothameda 
demand falling-on Ist January. All paddy traders take advantage of this 
and will force cultivators to sell them 50 baskets at their ewn price to 
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- enable the cultivator to pay his Rs. 5 or 19 tax. If shathameda demand 
is put back till 15th February it will be an enormous saving to culti- 
vators. Short loans, three months from December to Febmary, at low 
rates of interest, by Government without all the impediments of the 
present agricultural loan proceedings is the only other remedy. 

42, The normal condition of a loan is that the borrower must sell 
his paddy exclusively to the lender. 

. 43. (1) Paddy. Yes, loans are taken against the amounts stored. 

a Never. They cannot afford ta do so. 

44. % Railway and mate’s receipts are used to borrow money on. 

50. (1) No. 


Katha Distrid (Kawlis and Wyntho Sub-committee) 


40. (1) and (2) The principal crop which are sent to the great distance, 
i.¢., Rangoon, is paddy. A very little quantity of it, is consumed near by. 
The cultivators here do not cultivate other crops for sale. They do to 
a very little extent for their own consumption, and if there «is any 
surplus, this is sold in the local market in smal! quantity daily and 
provide for the daily necessities in their houses. 

(3) (a) The millers generally buy them, some of them are pur- 
chased by local dealers, who sells them to the millers elsewhere either 
Rangoon or Mandalay, principally the former. 

(6) Some on their own money, and some paddy dealers by 
borrowed money. No handus are in vogue. 

(c) The paddy dealers borrow money from local money-lenders 
at Rs. 2-8 per cent. per mensem. No security given but principally 
ob aa pec nites: They are few in number. 

d) No. 


(c) As there is no Chettiar nor is there a bank. 

{f) Very little, most of the cultivators have very little paddy 
deft after they have paid their loans to creditors due as sabafe. 

(@ Cash is paid at the time of sale. 

41. (1) No. 

" 42. They generally take sabage loans as stated and before the culti- 
vators can do anything to their outtarn the money-lenders are there to 
take delivery of the paddy due to them for loans. 

43. (1) Paddy. Dealers specially and rice millegs generally borrow 
imoney from lenders in big towns and they give their mill and other 
property as security. 

#. (©) No. 
~%* (3) No. 

44. No answer. 

45. Any bank that may advance money should have its own godowns 
where security in paddy be stocked before making the loans on them. 
The question arises as to whether the cost of construction of such 
godowns will be covered by the interest received. 

46. Ina small place like this, persons of good reputation will not 
undergo the expense of building warehouses. Besides the .ordinary 
cultivators will not have any faith in him to store paddy iw their ware- 
houses, although he may grant certificate which may be negotiable. 

47. No 

48 This is not practicable in a small place like this. The willing 
is done by the mill owners of their own paddy for site, the other milling 
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by cultivators is comparatively little and which are specially for owners” 
consumption. The majority of the people this side do not send paddy 
for milling but do their pounding at home. 
49. No answer. 
50. No. 
* Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chinduin, 


40. (1) Paddy, beans and tea are principal crops in this district « 
which are consumed near by the paddy and tea are sent to a great 
distance 

(2) About 50 per cent are sold retail by cultivators and the rest 
by merchants to whom the cultivators sell their crop averaging from 50 to 
100 baskets at one time. Cash is generally paid on delivery of the crop. 

(3) (a) Bought both by local dealers and by dealers from other 
places. 

(6) Some trade on their own money and some by raising loans 
(c) From money-lenders on payment of interest. By mort-- 
gaging immoveable property. : 


d) None. 
(f) .25 to 100 baskets. 
(g) On delivery. . 
41. (1) No. Paddy, beans and tea are cultivated. Owners. 

(2) Many cultivators in this district are compelled by lack of 
‘money to pay revenues due, to sell part of their produce. Paddy is 
cultivated chiefly. Most of them are owners. Six months or until the 
beginning of rains when the river communication will be improved by 
the rise of water in the Chindwin river. They sell early only a part. 
They will lose about 25 per cent. They prefer to sell early on account 
of high rate of interest. 

r ‘ (3) Loans should be freely given with less interest. 
2. No. 
43. (1) Paddy, beans and tea. Local dealers commonly borrow 
_ money, and jewellery is given as security. 
2) Those cultivators who have sufficient money and who are 
not in pecuniary difficulty store their own produce for sale a long time 
after harvest. : 
(3) The produce itself is never given as security, 
44. (1) None. * 

(2) and (3). The answer to the question does not arise. 
45. Will be satisfactory. 
46. (1) Ordinary receipts made transferable. 

(2) No. 


(3) Yes. $ 
(4) Paddy in Lower Burma district and peas in Upper Burma 
districts. 

47. None. 

48. (1) No. 

» (2) Yes. 
(3) Yes, peas and sessamun. 
(4) None. 
(5) Unable to suggest. 

49. Unable to comment. 

50. (1) No. 
(2) and (3). Do not arise. 
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Lower Chindwin District. 


41. (1) There is not sufficient borrowing for marketing purposes in 
‘this district to make it necessary to reply to this question. 

(2) Both owners and tenants sell a portion of their crops at once, 

‘if only to pay revenue. 
About 25 per cent. of owners are not compelled by pressure to sell 
early ; of the remaining 55 per cent- opinion is divided as to the amount 
of crop that can be retained for a better market. Some say that about 
50 per cent. of the crop has to be sold, others that in very few cases is 
pressure so severe as to make it necessary for the whole of a crop to be 
sold by an owner. ; 

There are few, if any, tenants who are not compelled to sell as soon 
as the crop is reaped. 

The main paddy crop is reaped usually in this district about Decem- 
-ber and is threshed out and sold in January and February. 

Dry crops are harvested in March. ;, 

The best market months for paddy are August and for dry crops 
June and July. 

The loss incurred by early sale is estimated at from 30 per cent. to 
50 per cent. 

The question whether the cultivators prefer to sell early rather than 
‘to take loans, depends entirely on the local rate of interest which will 
have to be paid on loans. 

In fact, in the majority of cases cultivators do sell early. 

41, (2) It is very difficult for cultivators to get loans for the purpose 

-of holding back a crop. Most loans are repayable in kind at the 
«prevailing market rate. The lenders are often traders in the crop 
“concerned, 

(3) The suggestions received with regard to assisting cultivators 
in this matter were :— 

(1) Co-operative Loans Societies should be encouraged. 1; any 
form of Co-operative Institution is to be formed, it is now insisted that 
the control should be by Government. This is the result of recent 
failures of so maney Co-operative Societies both here and elsewhere. 

. (2) It was also proposed as has often been proposed before that 
the collection of thathameda should be deferred until March and land 
revenue until May. 

(3) Agricultural loans should be issued more freely and in larger 
amounts in order that cost of purchase of cattle should be covered. 

° (a) It is suggested that Government should advance loans on the 
sabape system and that, at the time of repayment, should give advances 
in anticipation of profits. 

My experience of the Co-operative Department was that although 
Mr. Dunn strongly advocated the formation of Co-operative Sales 
Societies throughout the Province, there has never been any real support 
for such societies owing largely to lack of trust in the knowledge of 
marketing as likely to be displayed by Managing Committees. 

42. No. 


a 43. (1) Peas, sessamum, millet and gram are stared for subsequent 


It is common (o borrow money for storage Purposes in Ménywa 
town. In the rest of the district not much storing is done, and there is no 
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one in position to store up {,000 baskets, working on their own capital. 
In M6nywa money is borrowed from local chettiars. If a man is well- 
known and trusted, he can obtain without security a sufficiency to build 
his godown. Subsequently he borrows money on the stock. Thé 
chettiar keeps the key of the godown. 

(2) Such cullivators as store produce to sell after harvest, obtain 
inoney by selling a portion of their crops, but as mentioned above there 
is comparatively little of sach storing. 

(3) I attach 4 specimen copy of the otdinary form of a promissory 
note which is made out when loans are taken for crops stored. This 
document was written out in my presence by a member of the 
Committee at headquarters and was at once shown to the Chettiar who 
was present and was recognized by him as acceptable. This system is 
not in force among Burman money-lenders. 

45. The general reply to this was that a system would be good, but 
there were no suggestions as to how it would work, and doubts were 
expressed as to whethet such banks would succeed in Monywa District. 
Unless the bank locally were run by Government, it would receive no 
support. No Co-operative Storage Societies have been a success. 

There are a few godowns in Ménywa, divided up into compartments 
and rented oui to individuals for storage purposes. Unless a bank were 
in a position to receive small amounts of crops, in the same way as a 
money bank would receive small amounts of money, it would not be of 
any real assistance to the ordinary cultivator. I1 is difficult to see how 
& scheme of separation of stock for each contributor could be effective. 
My money is as good as any one else’s, but my paddy might be muclr 
worse or better than my neighbours, and I should, if it were better, want 
it kept separately. 1 do not personally think that any godown banks 
could yet be formed in this district. 

There is a system, I understand, in force in parts of Lower Burma 
whereby a man can hand in to a working rice-mill his stock of paddy. 
He is given a credit for the number of baskets which he brings, and can 
operate on that as a running account. If he requires money as money, 
he can draw from the mili and his “ Stock Credit” is reduced by the 
fromber of baskets which, if they had been sold, at the local rate of the 
day on which the money is drawn, would have fetched him the sum 
required. The paddy itself he never sees again. It is taken into the 
ordinary working of the mill, and the mill becomes the creditor's bank 
until the credit is exhausted. 

This system, of course, does not help the small man who is bound to 
realize early. 

46. (1) The only suggestion is a form of promissory note of the same 
nature as currency notes in which the warehouse would “ promise to 
pay ” on demand at the local institution whatever was contained in the 
note. a 
(2) Until any system had become widely known and appreciated, 
warehouses would certainly require licensing and supervision by Govern- 
ment. The documents should also be prescribed by Government. 

(3) It would depend on the locality. In this district ° Yes.” 

'4) For this district for dry crops, other than millet, which is not 
extensively stored. 

47. I received no suggestions and have none to offer. 
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Administrator of Government Estates, Burma.” 

40. (1) All sent to a distance. : 

(2) No. . 

(3) (a) Agents of distant buyers. 

(f) 1,000 baskets. 
@& On delivery, 

41, (1) No. The crop grown is paddy. The_ cultivators are 
tenante of their co-operative societies. They borrow about Rs. 20 per 
acre worked. 

(2) They are often compelled to sell early through lack ‘of 
money. They are unable to get loans. They sell about two-thirds | 
_ in this way. 

42, Yes. There is an understanding that the produce will be sent 
to the monev-lenders if the loan is not paid up. 

43. (2) Very few. % 

80. Co-operative Joint Sale Societies have been tried, but were not 
a success because the paddy could not be properly classified and: no 
proper store-houses were available. Even if proper store-houses had 
been available, the societies would have broken down through want of 

~a trustworthy and reliable classifier. It is not possible for a Govern- 

ment Officer to be present when each cultivator brings his paddy to the 
Joint Sale Store-house. Those who deposit good paddy suffer when 
the paddy is sold if others have brought doctored or poor paddy, to the 
same godown. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Arakan Circle. 


40, (1) The principal crop consumed in this district is rice. Paddy 
is also shipped to India and rice to Europe, India, etc. 

(2) Cultivators themselves never sell paddy retail; only garden 
produce is sold in this manner. The crops generally pass through the 
hands of middlemen, millers, etc., before reaching the consumers. 
Cash is paid to the cultivator as soon as he sells his paddy. About two- - 
thirds of the outturn is generally sold by the average cultivator. 

. (3) (@) For crops which are sent to India brokers and agents do 
the buying and shipping and European millers run both their own mills 
and their own agencies. 

(6) Most of the dealers trade on their own money, although 
some raise loans or get money by discounting hundis, but the latter 
course is rare. 

fc) If the dealers do take loans, they generally obtain them . 
.from the banks. “The security is usually immovable property though 
personal security may be accepted in some cases, 
Depends entirely on the size of his holding. 
(@ Cash is paid to the cultivator as soon as he parts with his 


PS, 

41. 1) Cultivators do not borrow money in connection with the 
marketing of their crops. They cultivate paddy aod a little sesamum, 
tobacco and cotton. The majority are tenants. Paddy is usually sold 
early owing to the mills closing down about May. They prefer to sell 


early owing to want of storage accommodation and the difficulty of ~ 


finding a market later in the season, 

(2) Yes, through lack of money aiid pressure by their creditors 
cultivators have to sell their produce as early as possible. Sometimes 
ee 


* Answers relate to Government estates in Hanthawaddy and Pegu Districts. 
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they have to sell early to enable them to pay land revenues. Mostly 
tenants. Depends entirely on whether they imagine the market tobe 
going up or down. Some sell all and others who have large quantities 
dispose of a half ora third. In an ordinary ‘year they may. lose about 
Rs. 5 per 100 baskets. Some prefer to sell early rather than take loans. 
They prefer to sell paddy early rather than take loans at a high rate of 
interest. 

(3) Formation of Co-operative Societies which would be in a 


‘ position to store the crop until a favourable price could be obtained. 


* 


Arrangements such as the Egyptian Government have for the storage 
and sale of cotton. The establishment of land banks willing to take the 


_ crop as security for loans paying only a low rate of interest. Possibly 


a later date for the collection of land revenue in paddy tracts. 

42. Sometimes they exercise the right to purchase the crop, but 
not often. 

43. (1) Paddy is stored by the local dealers only to 4 small extent, 
Millers usually attempt to sell as early as possible provided that the 
price is fairly good. 

No. _ Only a few landowners who have sufficient money ever 
do so. 
(3) No the produce is never accepted by lenders as security. 
44, (1) No documents. 


45. The Egyptian Government is at present trying a system of 
storage by banks. Whether it will be satisfactory or not is as yet not 
known. 

46. (3) Yes. 

4) For paddy in ihe Akyab iach 

48. (1) No, I do not think so provided a sufficient margin be 

allowed for a considerable drop in pricé. 


‘-¢ 49. Without standardized grading it will be difficult for -Burma to 


@ompete with other rice exporting countries. 
50. (1) No scheme has been proposed. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 


40. (1) Paddy. Both exported and consumed locally. . Other crops 
unimportant. 

(2) Paddy Sanied locally. No. Local brokers and traders 
who either sell to millers or have the paddy milled and then sell to 
retailers. Part of the crop is obtained by local traders in payment of 
rents and advances made by them to the growers. Money to pay for the 
crop is in other cases obtained by borrowing. Cash is paid to the 
cultivator on delivery. Usually from 200 to 300 baskets. - 

(3) Ninety per cent. of the erop passes from. the hands of the 
growers to. the landlords or other creditors on account of rents, loang, 
etc. These landlords and creditors are usually the local dealers. 

(a) All three. 

(6) Generally raise loans. 

(c) Local dealers borrow from Chettiars who usually demand 


land as security. About 90 per cent do this. 


(@) and (e) The use of Hundis is not understood by the people. 
{f) 200 to 300 baskets, #.c. the whole of his surplus. © 
(g) On delivery. 
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41. (1) Rarely. Paddy chiefly. Both tenants and smallholders. 
‘Loans if taken at all are usually taken from Chettiars, land being 
‘mortgaged generally. Tenants are rarely able to raise loans on account 
-of having no security to offer. Interest is usually slightly higher (one 
or two annas per cent per mensem) than in the rains because of the 
-shortage of money at this time. 

(2) Yes. Both owners and tenants. Would wait for highest 


price obtained about June ; but lack of facilities for storing after March, 


-difficulty of transport after the middle of May, and even with facilities 
for storing risk of theft. They sell all surplus early and lose about 
Rs, 20 on 100 baskets. They would prefer to take loans, but generally 
are compelled to sell because loans cannot be got. 

(3) Properly organised markets and local granaries in which the 
‘crop can be deposited as security against loans taken. Joint sale by 
Co-operative Societies or similar associations. 

42. Creditars, generally landlords, usually insist on paddy being 
sold to themselves and sometimes stipulate as to the size of the measur- 
ing basket to be used and the price to be paid. Cases have been found 
near Wakema where the landlords, who are creditors, insist on the 
tenant growing a particular kind of paddy which gives the landlord the 
best profit in trade. 


43. a Paddy. Yes. Land, mills, jewellery. . 


(3) No. Produce is not accepted as security except by 
Dawson's Bank. 
44. (1) None known. 
~ (2) Does not arise. 
(3) No suggestions. ~ 


45S. Yes. . The wider adoption of the system followed by Dawson's 
Bank should be encouraged. To be of real use there should be one. 
godown in every three or four village tracts at points where paddy is 
or can be shipped or transhipped. The only disadvantage that can be 
seen in this system is that it entails extra handling of the produce in 
depositing it in, and removing it from, the granary. 
At present paddy is shipped at the nearest point to the threshing 
floor and is not handled again until it avives at the mill. 
46. (1) Warehouse keeper's certificate, or wharfinger’s certificate 
which should be negotiable. 
(2) Yes. 
(3) Yes. 
(4) With regard to Myaungmya District, paddy and dried fish. 
saa Lge oa be suitable for the whole district. 
. No. 


48. (1) No reasons, provided that millers are subject to the same 
conditions as warehouse keepers. 
(2) Likely to help greatly. 


(3) Yes, to cotton, groundnuts, dried fish, roll: seed and jaggery in 
other parts of Burma. 


{S) The Committee are unable to make a ing suggestions. 


49. (a) The restrictions of the kind of paddy grown toa small 


number of types‘ would help the trade as the presence of numerous 
types each with its peculiarities is responsibte for the present poor 
quality and tow value of Burma rice. 
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(5) Standardised grading in each type would enable those who 
finance the marketing ef paddy to estimate with some degree of 
accuracy the value of the produce. They could thus make advances on 
the produce with’ greater assurance. 

(2) Provision for storage in bulk of standard grades is desirable: 
because buyers can afford to pay better prices for Jarge quantities of 
one grade than they can if the quantities are small, and scattered. The 
experience of Canada with regard to wheat may be cited. : 

50. (1) Yes. Joint sales societies have been encouraged by the 
Agricultural Depattment for several years without success. 

(2) The members of the societies find difficulty in raising money 
for their immediate needs after harvest while waiting for their crop to- 
be disposed of. They have no reserve to fall back on. Failure of Co- 
operative Societies in general and the poor progress of the movement 
in this district is not encouraging. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circic.* 


40. (1) The following crops are consumed near by :—~pyaung, 
sessamum, Ju, certain pulses and maize. The fotlowing crops are sent 
to a distance :—Cotton, groundnut, fegya, pebyugale, yram and 
pesingnon. 

(2) The cultivators sell partly retail but mostly to brokers. 
The buyers are traders and brokers usually in a sound financial position,. 
owning land, and lending money. 

Cash on delivery. 

The amount sold at any one time will vary with the season— 
perhaps anything from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. 

(3) (@) They are bought by local dealers as well as by 
brokers of distant buyers, the later usually buying from the local dealer. 

(b) In the case of cotton and groundnut the. brokers are 
, financed by the big ginneries. For other produce they probably have 
“to use their own money. 

(c) The dealers take loans from Chettiars at the usual rate 
of interest. For small foans to be soon repaid no security is required 
from well known established dealers. For larger amounts, or when the 
dealez is considered to be less reliable, produce has to be lodged as 
security in the Chettiars godown as security against the amount 
borrowed. 

(d) and (e) I have no information. 

(f) Anything up to Rs. 250. 

(g) It is paid on delivery of the produce. 

41. (1) No. 

(2) Yes. 

Cotton, sessamum, groundnut, jowar, and beans. 

Mostly owners. 

A few months. 

They sell only a part. In the case of cotton alone the individual 
loss may be as much as Rs. 50. They would prefer to take loans at a 
reasonable rate of interest if they could offer gold as security. They 
are reluctant to mortgage land for the purpose while they have crops 
they can sell in advance. - 

(3) Making loans available at a reasonable rate of interest (a prac- 
tical farmer I consider cannot make a success of his business or 


* Reply has particular application to the “ ya” lands of the dry zone. 
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botrewed capital carying more them 10 per cent. interest) and accepting 
gold as security. 

42. Yes. When money is borrowed from a trader the borrower 
is under an obligation to sell his crop to the creditor, 

43. (4) Most of the local produce is stored for some time. 

Yes. Produce is tendered as security and lodged in the Chettiar’s- 
godown. Sometimes advances are made by the Chettiars to well- 
kriown erie without security. 

0. 

- (3) The usual pay on demand document is signed (a specimen’ 
is attached). The Chettiar gives a receipt for the produce received as- 
security. : 

44. No informatiun available. 

45. 1 see no reason why such a system should not be satisfactory. 
At the Mahlaing Farm ginnery we accept cultivators’ kapas for ginning 
and acvance two-thirds the current market value. 

Loans taken by dealers are for short period redemption and the 
only risk if a fall in the price of the commodity. If half to two-thirds 
the current value were advanced and the produce insured there would 
be little risk attached to such loans. 

50. (1) With the encouragement and guidance of the Co- 
operative Department a Co-operative Ginnery was started in Mahlaing 
in 1921 with an initial capital of about Rs, 65,000. Shares of the value 
of Rs. 50 were taken by Co-operative members but the money was 
found by the Mandalay Co-operative Bank and shown as loans against 
the different societies. . 

(2) In this particular instance the bulk of the money was 
found by the Mandalay Co-operative Bank. It would now I imagine 
be almost impossible to rais¢ money for similar concerns anywhere in 
the dry zone. 

(3) Iam not prepared to say. 


Depuly Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge and Myobk 
(Co-operative Branch), Myinmu Range*. 


40. (1) Principal crops in the Sagaing District are paddy, cotton, 
tobacco and different kinds of beans, of these paddy is consumed 
locally, the others being exported. 

In the Mandalay District, paddy and different kinds of beans are the 
chief crops, paddy is partly consumed locally, the greater portion being 
exported together with the different kinds of beans. 

(2) No. The crops pass through the hands of millers and traders 
who get the money to pay for the crop. Largely by 
Cash paid to the cultivator on delivery of crops. The average cultivator 
sells at one time two to three hundred baskets of paddy and twenty five 
to fifty haskets af beans. 

(3) (a) By all agencies mentioned in the question. 

(d) Partly with their own money and partly by raising loans. 

{c) The dealers commonly take loans from Chettiats on pronotes. 
at the rate of interest varying from Rs. 1-4 to 2 per mensem. The 
page security given for these loans is landed property and stock in 
trade. 





© Joint reply: relatea to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé Districts. 
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Myobk, Myinmu.)} 
(2) Due to ignorance of the system and for want of discounting 
banks, 


do. . 
_ 41. (1) No. Paddy, different kinds of beans, cotton and tobacco are 
‘the’crops cultivated. ' The cultivators are mostly tenants. 

(2) Yes. Paddy, different kinds of beans, cotton and tobacco are 
the crops cultivated. Cultivators are mostly tenants. If not compelled 
to sell, they would keep their produce till they can get a reasonable price. - 
‘They have to sell all. By selling earlier, cultivators lose from 25 to 
40 per cent. If loans are available, they prefer to sell only when a good 

‘ price a owe but they cannot get loans. 
2) No. 

(3) The produce should be sold jointly by. Co-operative method. 

42, No. 

43. (1) Paddy, beans and tobacco. To carry on this business, they 
chave to borrow, security given for the loans being real property, and 
crops in store. 

(2) No. 

(3) The amount of loan generally given by Chettiars on the 
security of the crop in store is from 50 to 75 per cent of the market 
value of the crop: Crops are only to be sold with the knowledge of the 
lender and loans are repayable immediately on the sale of the crops. 
Documents except pronotes are very seldom drawn upas this nature of 
business is generally done by clients whose standing and honesty are 
mot questionable. 

45. Yes. ; 

46. (1) Proper receipts or documents which must be negotiable must 
be granted. Such receipts or documents must furnish information as to 
the quantity of produce stored, and any charges to be made by the ware- 
house for storage, etc. 7 

2) Yes 

(3) No,.if warehouses are not prepared to grant advances: for 
crops stored. : 

(4) For all main crops at towns and large villages easily accessible 
‘by rail or steamer. : 

48. (1) The mills are not properly constituted under the laws of the 
country and as such they cannot incur debts in the same way as joint 
stock companies and co-operative. banks and societies which are 
registered by Government. : 

49. We agree that no marked improvement in the finance of the 
marketing of paddy can be achieved unless the conditions laid down in 
(a) (6) and (c) of this question are complied with, inasmuch as (1) the 
yield would be greater, (2) the paddy or rice would be of better quality 
(3) the outturn in mills would be greater (4) the price would be better 
(5) the demand by foreign markets would be greater. 

50. (1) Yes. 

(2) Difficulties that have been met in getting the required money 
vare due tothe refusal on the part of money lenders and Chettiars to 
deal with such societies which require loans at a low rate of interest. 

(3) The difficulties can be surmounted if connections can be 
made with Joint Stock Banks through Co-operative Banks. 


: (f) See answer to sub-question (2) above. 
(g) . do 
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Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 


50. (1) Yes. Paddy Sale Society. 
(2) No difficulty was met in gettirg the money required, 
(3) This question does not arise. 


Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina. 


~ 40. (1) None consumed locally. Rice and potato are sent to- 
Rangoon. 

(2) None. 

(3) (a) By local dealers. 

(b) and (c) Yes. In addition to their own money they’ 
commonly raise loans from people in Mandalay and Rangoon with 
whom they have dealings usually. Pro-notes are documents. Hundi 
not in use. Rate of interest one per cent. per mensem. No security. 

{d) No 

41. (1) Not many but few trading cultivators who have some means 
do. Rice. Owners. Usual amount of loan not known from persons- 
with whom they usually deal with, xiz., Burmese and Indian merchants 
and Chettiars. ; 

. (2) No. Rice. Owners. Never compelled. 
(3) None. 

42. No. 

43. (1) Rice is stored by local dealers. Millers do not store 
‘ any. Not contented with investing in the business what money 
they have. The dealers commonly borrow money to make the 
business as bid as his position permits. No security necessary as 
transactions are made with persons who know them well. In 
pro-notes. . 

(2) Not every cultivator ; only a few trading cultivators with 
some means do. Please see answer to (1) above. 
{3) Produce is not given as security. 

44. (1) Some dealers have arrangements made with certain brokers 
in Rangoon and Mandalay who get commission from the buyers. The: 
goods are sent to these brokers and money received after the sale has 
been affected at current rate about a month or so after despatch of 
goods. There are also some cases in which the Railway receipt is 
forwarded as a claim. In these cases nearly 75 per cent. of the 
value is got as soon as the Railways receipt is received by the 
ayent in Rangoon. The complete settlement made on arrival 
of goods. 

(2) None. 
(3) Omitted. 


Burma Indias Chamber of Commerce. 


46. My Committee are in favour of the establishment of licensed 
warehouses to be opened and operated by respectable agencies under” 
State supervision. The warrants issued by the owners of these ware- 
houses in respect of goods stored therein will constityte an eligible 
security for the grant of accommodation by banks. important 
safeguard is, however, nevessary to prevent fraud, siz. that the ware- 
house owner should not be allowed to buy, sell or advance money on- 
goods of the kied he undertakes to warchouse. 


Burma Indian Chamber ( 190 ) 
of Commerce.] 


In the alternative, my Committee suggest that the State should open 
and operate warehouses at the different railway stations. Arrange- 
ments shold be made to give warrants or railway receipts for all 
commodities which are brought to these warehouses by agriculturists 
or merchants and these documents should be classed as negotiable 
instruments. 


U Po Thin, K.S.M., A.T.M. (Indaw, Katha District).* 


43. (1) To a small extent, agricultural produce are stored by Jocal 

dealers, but not by millers, for sale after some time. They offer the 

addy which they have stored as security for any loans which they may 
tase taken. 

{2} In a few cases, cultivators store their own produce tor sale 
some time after harvest. Some people borrow the money they require 
while the produce is thus stored. 

- (3) In either of the cases mentioned in items (1) and (2), the 
produce given as security for loans can be sold for the price approved, 
only when it is permitted by money-lenders. An agreement is 
usually made to deduct from the sale proceeds the amount of principal 
and interest due. In some cases, documents are executed and ia some 
oral agreements are made. No cepy of such documents can be given.’ 

45, 46, 47, 48. No answers can be given to these questions as such 
practices do not exist. 


Nattukkotlai Chettiar’ Association. 


45 to 48. Agricultural operations in the country are carried on with 
the credit facilities readily afforded to the cultivators by the Chettiar 
money-lenders all over Burma. For storing and marketing of qrops, 
-agriculturists have all along been assisted mainly by the Chettiar bankers. 
But owing to the unduly low level to which the price of paddy has 
fallen there is no incentive on the part of cultivators and local dealers to 
store paddy and hold out for a better price as the experience in 
holding out have been cultivators in failing to realize better prices by 
‘recent years of the very unfortunate. The causes and remedies are of 
course engaging the attention of The Burma Rice and Paddy Trade 
Enquiry Committee. Unless immediate and effective steps are taken by 
the Government to get back to Burma rice the lost markets of the 
world the economic outlook for the cultivator is very gloomy indeed. 

With these remarks, we shad make a few suggestion for improving 
the credit facilities to the cultivators in storing and marketing of the 
produce. The documents in common ase representing claims on 
agricultural produce used for borrowing money during the process of 
marketing are documents of hypothecation of stored produce in 
godowns, bills of fading, mate receipts granted by common carriers like 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company and railway receipts. Changes 
should be effected in law making these documents readily negotiable as 
in the case of negotiable instruments by endorsements. As has been 
pointed ont in the original memorandum the Government should put 
Pressore on the Imperial Bank to freely grant loans on the secority of 
documents of hypothecation which Chettiars take on the secarity of 
prodyce stored in the districts, 


* Transferred from Busmese. 
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We suggest in this connection that the Government should construc- 
pablic warehouses in Rangoon and other important centres in Borma 
providing warehousing facilities. 


Mr. P. L. L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapé n). 


40. (1) The chief crop is paddy ; consumed nearby as well as sent 
to a great distance. 

(2) Cultivators do not sell retail ; they pass through merchants ; 
half the paddy are milled here. Cultivators get money from December- 
March. A cultivator who has a plough and a pair of oxen sell on an 
average 400—500 baskets. 

(3) Crops are not sent but only milled rice are sent to a great 
distance. 

{a) Dealers from other places ; through the agents and brokers. 
(b) Usually they raise loans. 
(c) From banks on interest from six to nine per cent. per annum 
House and goods are given as security. 
(d) Rare 
Pr Far id ssiae a ta pact 2 ok ie question. 
1 

(2) No. 

42. No. 

43. (1) Paddy ; yes ; House, Land, Mill and paddy. 

(2) No. Those who own land keep paddy for sale. 

(3) Usually produce is not given as security. 

44. No. 

45. This will be satistactory; the produce should be sold in the 
Leas of cultivatoss and bank people and the latter should receive 

the proceeds till the loan is satisfied. 

46. (1) There must be a suitable document ‘between such a person 
af om eee ne and the public who bring their produce to be stored. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) So far as this District is concerned this plan will be suitable. 

47. Agricultural produce will be a sufficient security to indigenous 
-and other bankers if they are given possession of such produce in their 
own godowns ; to safeguard the interest of the other party, however, 
a document should be made. 

48. (1) The introduction of such a warrant will lead to many 
deceptions oa the, bank inasmuch as the bankers will not be able to 
detect genuine one from the bogus. 

(2) No 

(3)—(S) Do not arise. 
49, Cannot comment. 
30. No. 


Section 10—Organization of Agricultural Loans, 
Akyab District. 


51. (1) (a) A very small part. 
(@) Imperial Bank ought to lead more meancy freely to Local 
Arakanese money-ienders. 
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Sandoway District. 
51. Not practised here. 


Pegu District. 


51. (1) Nil. 
(2) This question does not arise. 


Hanthawaddy District. 
51. No loans save from Chettiars. 


Iusein District. 


51. (i) Not known. 
(ii) Not known. 


Prome District. 


51. (1) The Local Co-operative Bank obtains loans from the- 
Imperial Bank, and it is believed that the local Chettiars obtain loans. 
from the Imperial Bank and other banks, but it is not known what 
part each plays. 


Myaungmya District. 


51. (1) The Imperial Bank lends money to the large Chettiar ‘irae 
in Rangoon, who in turn finance the smaller firms in the districts. The 
Exchange Banks do not as arule finance indigenous money tenders 
but it is said that in recent years they have done so in certain cases. 
Of the joint stock banks Dawson’s Bank lends considerable sums to 
local money-lenders, chiefly Burmese and Karens and some Chettiars.. 
_As the Chettiars are responsible for the largest proportion of the loans 
in the District the Imperial Bank must play a part in the marketing of 
the crop in the district. The Committee regrets that it does not feel 
competent to reply to second part of the question. 


Maubin District. 
51. (1) (a) Not known. (6) Not known. (c) Small fraction by 
Dawson's. Bank, Limited. (d) Nil. . ¢ 


(2) No improvements can be suggested. 


“Thaton District. 


51. (1) Chettiars usually sdpply loans required for agricultural 
purposes-and on a small scale the local and private money-lenders also- 
supply the loans. How the Chettiars are connected with the Imperial 
Banks of India or any other banks as far as the supply of money for 
agricultural purposes is concerned is not exactly known. Cultivators 
usually apply for loans at the beginning of the agricultural season, 1.¢., 
About July when they have to pay for daily labour for transplanting 
and occasionally in August to replace lost cattle. or nursery plants 
destroyed by floods, etc. 
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(2) There sed to be no difficulty in raising loans but during the. 
year a slight difficulty is noticed in getting money from the Chettiars. 
Government should lend out money to the borrowers. 


That6n District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 


51. (i) (a) (6) ( (d) No known instance’is existed in which either 
of these banks provided the money by local‘money-lenders for agricul- 
tural loans. 

(2) The banks to extend their helping hands to rural responsible 
money-lenders on the same principle as those of urban. 


Thayetmyo District. 


51. (a) By advancing loans to big Chettiar firms in Rangoom, who in 
turn advance money to local money-lenders. 
(6) and (c). Nil. 
(d) The same answer as in (a). 
Regarding various seasons of the year im this question—-omitted. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


51. (a) Not known. 

(6) Not known. 

(c) and (d) I believe that. these banks advance money to the 
local Chettiars, presumably on the security of pro-notes in the 
possession of the latter. 

(2) I should like to see branches of the Imperiaf Bank or a 
Joint Stock bank opened at Myittha, Kyauksé, and Singaing but doubt 
whether the profits would. pay the salary of a competent manager. 


Myingyan District. 


51. (1) There is only one Imperial Bank and no others which are 

run on European lines. To some extent local money-lenders get loans. 

| from the Imperial Bank on the pledge of gold. These loans are not 
only to meet the actual requirements of the agriculturists. 

(2) The District Central Co-operative Bank should play an 
important part in financing the Agricultural Co-operations. It is there- 
fore suggested that the Imperial Bank should lend out money to the 
Central Co-operative Bank, taking “A,” Loan: Documents as security. 


Sagaing District. 


51, (1) Practices mentioned are unknown here. 
(2) No suggestion can be made. 


Katha District, 
51. None. 


Katha Distrid (Kawlin and Wanthe Sub-commitice), 


51, (1) There is no bank of any- kind in the subdivision and the 
local money-lenders do not have aay dealings with any bank. 
13 
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Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 


- 51. (1) The Imperial Bank lends money to the large Chettiar firms 
in Rangoon, who in turn finance the smaller firms in the’ districts. The. 
Exchange Banks do not as a rule finance indigenous money lenderers 
but it is said that in recent years they have done so in certain cases, 
Of the Joint Stock Banks Dawson’s Bank lends considerable sums to 
local money lenders, chiefly. Burmese and Karens and some Chettiars. 
As the Chettiars are responsible for the largest proportion of the laans 
in the district the Imperial Bank must play a part in the marketing of the 
cropin the district. The Committee regrets that it does not fee] 
competent to reply to the second part of the questions. 


Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina. 
51, (1) None. 


e 
Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyat6n). 


51. Except Dawson's Bank, no part is played by banks mentioned 
to any appreciable extent in this locality. 


Section 11.—Agricultural Charge. 


Sandoway District. 
52. Not practised here. s 


Pegu District. 


52. (1) Yes, provided that the revenue and rent due have already 
been paid. No. No. The next question does not arise. Competing 
claims of this kind should be met -by rateable distribution. The 
landlord should have the preferential claim for rent; but the 
Committee think that there should be no distinction between landlord 
and other people as regards advances. No. 

(2) No. Such legislation would interfere with the free flow of 
trade and commerce. The remaining questions do not arise. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


52. (1) No. 
(2) It does not arise, 


Prome District. 


52. (1) it has been suggested that a preferential claim upon the 
crops or cattle of a cultivator should be given to a person who gave the 
first loan with which the cultivator brings his land under cultivation. 
It is recognised, however, that such a loan might not be repayable in 
one season and this would lead to difficulty. It has also been suggested 
that a person advancing money toa cultivator for expenses of cultiva- 
tion in any season should have a preferential claim upon his crops and 
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cattle. It would be very difficult, however, to ensure honesty in such 
cases. If Land Mortgage Banks or other banks managed by Govern- 
ment agency were establishtd, it might be possible to arrange by 
legislation that loans issued by them after publication of notice and in 
the absence of objections, should obtain priority ; but this could hardly 
be done if such banks were run as ordinary commercial concerns by 
private individuals. It would be unnecessary to register such loans. 
The landlords claim for rent should have priority over other claims, 
but not his claim for advances. 
(2) This appears to be a matter for legal advice. 


Myaungmya District. 


52. (1) The Committee had no opinion on the subject. Individual 
members suggest that landlords should have a preferential claim on the 
trops of tenants (less an amount fixed for ‘ wunsa ') to recover rent and 
crop-loans. A cultivator's cattle should be protected. 

- (2) No answer. 


Maubin District. 


§2. (1) No. Landlord should have first claim on produce to the 
extent of rent. This will improve cultivators’ borrowing powers. 
(2) The law as it stands now protects the innocent 
without knowledge which is quite sound. 


ThatOn District. 


52. (1) We do not think so. The claim of the landlord for rent and 
advances should come before the claim of the money-lenders. 

(2) Legislation is necessary, making it incumbent on the 
purchaser to find out the circumstances existing against him, for the 
purpose of acquiring a good title, reasons. Such legislation as is . 
indicated in (2) of the question, will encourage tenants to evade payment 
of rents and labourers’ wages and there will be no honest tenants to 
cultivate lands. The next question does not arise for discussion, in 
view of answers given above. 


Than District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 


52. (1) Yes. 

When the loan was made solely for or towards the progress of 
cultivation such for improvement of land, for the purchase of ploughing 
cattle, seed grains and for expenditure incurred for cultivation and for 
no other purposes of loans. 

wee sainple given above are the restrictions and precautions needed. 

Cc" 


No. 
Not necessary. ° 
Competing claims of the same kind be treated on the bases of 
pro-rata in case produce is inadequate. 
(a) Rent. 


_Thatén District, Pa-an - ( 196°) 

Sub-committee.] 

_ (a) Advances made to further the progress of cultivation be 
given priority over all others. 


0. 
(2) No. 
Reasons for—‘‘ Caveat emptor " against—Nil 
‘Yes 
Subject to fertilisers and feeding staffs as mentioned in clause 
“(4) above. 


Amherst District. i 

52, (1) We are of the opinion that no preferential claim upon the 
crops or cattle of a cultivator should be given under any instances to 
any person who has lent that cultivator money. In the one instance of 
a landlord's claim for rent we consider he should have the first charge 
on the crops. We are not of the opinion that cultivators would be 
effet to find their borrowing powers reduced if our proposal be given 
effect to. 

(2) We do not consider that there should. be any legislation to 
eeovide that an innocent purchaser of the produce with knowledge of 
the claim should have a good title to the produce free from all claims 
of the landlord. We consider that the existing law is capable of 
dealing with such, cases, 


Thayetmyo District. 


52. (1) No. Preferential claim should be given only when the 
cultivator could not carry on his work fut for the loan advanced by the 
person, provided also that if he is a tenant he must have obtained the 
consent of the landlord to his raising the loan. 

The claim should be restricted to loans registered in some way: 

They should be registered; in the usual way. 

The claim upon the tenant by other persons should rank next to 
the claim of his landlord in his rent and. advances. 

Cultivators:.would very likely find their borrowing ieee: reduced 
by such legislation. 

(2) Yes. It could if the purchase was done without the 
knowledge of the claim. 

The reasons for the legislation are that (1) it protects the bona fide 
purchaser and (2) it will help the cultivator to get better price. 

The reasons against such legislation are that bogus claims may be 
made by persons in collusion with the cultivators. 

We do not think such legislation necessary. 


Mandalay District. 


52. (1) Any rule should be in accordance with law ; 
Such law should be legislated for when people cannot do without it. 
As the country grows so does liberty. 
When laws in favour of cultivators are legislated very few will deal 
with them. 
In all places the guiding principle should be co-operation. 
(2) Already answered above. 
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Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


52. (1) Preferential claim should be confined to co-operative 
societies under the present rules, and to Government Agricultural foans. 
I see no reason why the money-lender should have ‘preference over the 
claims of a landlord in respect of tenants’ loans. As any legislation 
passed would be largely inoperative, I do not think cultivators’ borrow-~ 
ing power would be affected by it. 

(2) I donot recommend such legislation, which would do little 
or nothing to help the bona fide cultivator. 


Myingyan District. 


52. (1) There would be some advantages if the Agricultural Loans 
are made a first charge upon the crop or cattle of the cultivator, if it 
can be properly arranged. For various reasons, however, it may not be 
practicable. In the first place, it would be’difficult to distinguish one 
loan from the other. There is a chance of this scheme leading to 
confusion resulting in the reduction in the borrowing power of the 
cultivator. 

{2) In view of the answer to clause (1) above, an answer for this 
is not necessary. , 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


52; Lam not in favour of giving preferential claim upon crops or 
cattle to money-lenders further than is given by any document which 
may have been executed by the borrower. I think that with the 
primitive conditions which prevail in the greater part of the Division, 
with the low sense of commercial morality and the low standard of 
: pie yada the leyislation in the line suggested will do more harm than 
good. : 


Sagaing District. 


$2. (1) No prior claim should be given under any circumstances. 
(2) From our answer to the above, this does not arise. 


Katha District. 
52. (1) The existing law appears to deal with this question. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


$2. (1) No preferential claim upon the crops or cattle of cultivator 
should be given to a person who has lent the cultivator money. The 
Land Revenue due to Government is the first charge. As stated the 
majority of loan is sabafe and before the paddy is removed elsewhere 
ie the threshing floor, the money-lender is there to cart away 
is dues. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Cirtie. 


52. (1) The Committee had no opinion on the subject. Individual 
members suggest that landlords should have a preferential claim on the 
crops of tenants (less an amount fixed for “ H’unsa™} to recover rent and 
ctop-loans. A cultivator's cattle should be protected. 
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Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myobk 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range.” 


52. (1) Yes, if the money lent is for purposes of cultivation, house- 
‘hold expenses and for purchase of cattle. Prior claim should be re- 
stricted up to the amount actually expended for the purposes. At 

“present this special privilege is vested, under special law, to Co-operative 
Societies only. Restriction to the lenders or banks should be made and 
this privilege should not be enjoyed by them. Only those organizations 
in which the borrowers has an equal right to the profits of the organiza- 
tion should have a preferential claim. Claims on a tenant by his landlord 

. in respect of rent should take precedence over loans of the nature 
referred above and advances mentioned in (5) should be considered last. 
The ee power would certainly be reduced by such legislation. 

No. 


Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 


52. My Committee are not in favour of giving a preferential charge 
on crops to any class of creditors. Under conditions likely to prevail 
even in the near future it is improbable that the entire financical needs 
of a cultivator will be met by a single agency and a preferential charge, 
under these circumstances, is likely to curtail the credit of the agricul- 
turists. My Committee would have no objection, however, to give 
co-operative societies a restricted preference to the extent of 25 per cent 
of the value of the crop. 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyap6n). 


52. (1) Yes ; when the promise is to repay at the harvest, preference 
should be given to lenders of loans registered in some way. The claim 
of the landlord for rent and advances should rank above the other claims 
upon the tenants. Yes ; their borrowing powers will be reduced and 
they will be taught economy. 

(2) Innocent purchasers of the produce should have a good title 
if they buy the same without knowledge of the claim. 


Section 12.—Agricultural Insurance. 


Sandoway District. 

53. Not practised here. 

Pegs District. 

53. The Committee do not see that insurance can be of any help to 
the agriculturists in obtaining loans, and cannot think of any practicable 
scheme of such insurance. 

Hanthawaddy District. 
53. In no way, as Chettiars would not lend more money or on better 





* Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyanksé districts, 
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Ansein District. 


53. Lower Burma is not ripe for this. Cattle theft is rampant, 
public health is precarious and in Lower Burma floods and the weather 
are more or less known quantities. The principal difficulty about 
insurance is that it isa direct incentive in Burma to wholesale sharp 
practices. Unless a man endeavours to recover money from the 
insurance company by making a claim, he feels he is paying something 
for nothing. 


Prome District. 


53. Life insurance is practicable, and insurance of cattle has been 
instituted through co-operative societies in Upper Burma. The other 
forms of insurance have:not been practised, so far as we know, and 
no practical scheme is known to us. ‘The obvious difficulty is that any 
such scheme would have to be very widespread in order to avoid 
excessive premia. 


Myaungmya District. 


53. It seems doubtful if insurance in any form would be of much 
use to cultivators. With regard to insurance of their own lives they 
will not be able to pay the necessary premia to keep the policy alive 
and they are likely to be tempted to surrender their policies to satisfy 
a passing whim. Except asa pledge for a short-term loan repayable 
before the next premium falls due, an Insurance Policy unless it is fully 
paid up or has acquired a substantial surrender value would not be of 
much value as the borrower may fail to pay the necessary premia. 

(i) Premia are bound to be high on account of the large risk as 
regards insurance of cattle and crops. 

(2) There is large scope for dishonesty as it will be extremely 
difficult to verify reported deaths of cattle or destruction or failure of 
crops, especially as witnesses can be bought cheaply in this country. 
The only exception to the above, where insurance may be useful, is 
with regard to produce stored in recognised warehouses. 


Thaibn District. 


53. Insurance of lives of cattle and of crops against destruction by 
pests, flood, drought, etc., might help the cultivator in obtaining loans. 
But the difficulty would be in getting a wultivator to insure his crop or 
cattle. He knows nothing of insurance and it will take years to educate 
a cultivator on the advantages of insurance. Moreover, a cultivator will 
not take precaution against destruction of his crop from flood, pests, 
etc., knowing that he will recover the value of his crops from the 


insurance company. It is therefore impracticable to form any scheme 
of agricultural insurance. 


Thatén District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 


53. May help as best security and easiest method to raise loans in 
respect of standing crops in case they are insured against flood and 
pests. 
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Sub-committee.) i 

The establishment of insurance though not feasible is much easier 
than to patronize it. 

Difficulties are—lack of knowledge and want of appreciation. To 
remove these defects may require at least a generation to educate. 


Thayetmyo District. 


53. Agriculturists could be helped by insurance in obtaining loans 
by pledging the Insurance Policy. However, the insurance of any of 
the kinds mentioned in this question is unknown among the agricul- 
turists of this district. Owing to the great poverty of the majority of 
agriculturists here it is not considered practicable to introduce life 
insurance system. Nor do we consider that an Insurance Company 
would be willing to accept the insurance of crops except tobacco and 
onions, in view of the fact that the other crops are very precarious, due 
to ordinarily insufficient rainfall. 

Most of the villages breed cattle and so it would seem feasible to 
introduce cattle insurance system throughout the district. Once this 
system is established it would be easy for agriculturists to obtain loans 
by pledging their policies. 

It seems to us very desirable to open Co-operative Societies for 
selling their produce and their cattle in selected centres in order that - 
fair prices may. be obtained for them. 


‘Mandalay District. 


53. It is expedient to organize Cattle Insurance Societies. As the 
present system is not successful—Government's help is needed. A 
further answer will be given under Co-operative law. 


Myingyan District. 


53. Insurance of crops against flood or pests or rain at harvest or 
against any destruction wil! be welcomed. But in Upper Burma the 
difficulties will be to find an Insurance Company to accept insurances 
at moderate rates. é 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


53. Agricultural insurances seem to me impossible under present 
conditions. In the dry zone where hardly a cultivator does not lose one 
or two of his crops in a year the cost would be prohibitive. Conditions 
under which cattle are kept in the province are so primitive and 
epidemics of cattle-disease occur so persistently that no insurance firm 
could offer anything like reasonable rates. 


Sagaing District. 
53. Omitted.as we think this scheme will not be practicable. 


Katha District. 


53. Rates of insurance would be prohibitive in areas where needed 
and in areas that reasonable rates could be quoted there is no need for 
insurance. 
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Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


53. None. The agriculturists are petty owners of land and they do 
not believe in insurance, besides they do not want to pay any premium 
for such insurance. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Arakan Circle. 7 


53. Loans on life policies are given by most companies at about 
6 per cent. interest per annum. 2 

Rates of premia on cattle or crop insurance would tend to be too high 
to be readily taken up by the average cultivator. 


Deputy Director of Agriculiure, Irrawaddy Circle. 


53. It seems doubtful if insurance in any form would be of much use 
to cultivators. With regard to insurance of their own lives they will 
not be able to pay the necessary premia to keep the policy alive, and 
they are likely to be tempted to surrender their policies to satisfy 
a passing whim. Except as a pledge for a short-term loan repayable 
before the next premium falls due an insurance policy, unless it is fully 
paid up or has acquired a substantial surrender value, would not be of 
much value as the borrower may fail to pay the necessary premia. As 
regards insurance of cattle and crops (1) premia are bound to be high 
on account of the large risk, (2) there is large scope of dishonesty as 
it will be extremely difficult to verify reported deaths of cattle or destruc- 
tion or failure of crops, especially as witnesses can be bought cheaply 
in this country. The only exception to the above, where insurance 
raed be useful, is with regard to produce stored in recognized ware- 

ouses. 


Depuly Registrar, Co-operative Depariment, Mandalay Charge, and Myobk 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range.* 

53. Insurance scheme of any or all kinds mentioned in the question 
would no doubt help the agriculturists in obtaining loans, but it requires 
&@ good amount of education on the part of the agriculturists to be able 
to appreciate the advantages of the insurance system. 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayonan Chettiar (Pyapén). 


i 53. Yes. Insurance will help agriculturists a great deal in obtaining 
loans. . 


Section 13—Vaiue of Agricultural Land. 


Commissioner, Arakan Division. 


__ 54—6t. The Depaty Commissioner, Akyab’s answer to these ques- 
tions appear to me as good as can be given without elaburate detailed 
enquiries in every village.t 





® Reply has particular application to the “ ya” lands of the dry zone. 
t Sce also paragraph 2 of reply by Commissioner of Arakan in Chapter XIV of the 
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Akyab District.* 

54. (1) Pasture land, Flooded land, Ordinary unirrigated land 

Betelnut garden, Orchard gardens of different kinds and Dani lands,’ 

(2) Pasture lands near forests and hilis of little value, but 
surrounded by paddy fields are about Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per acre, 
Flooded lands valueless. Ordinary unirrigated lands Rs. 40 to Rs. 150 
“per acre depending on the locality. Betelnut gardens, no statistics 
available. Orchard gardens Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per acre depending on 
the locality and cron. Dani lands Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per acre. 

(3) About ten per cent. 

55. Density of population and fertility of soil. 

56 (1). Following the fali in the price of paddy; value of agricultural 
land bas decreased by about 25 to 30 per cent. 

57. In cases of sale by Government Auction for recovery of land 
revenue, the price realized is as a rule just the Government Revenue and 
cost. In execution of decree of Civil Court the realized amount generally 
falls below the decretal amount. 


Deputy Commissioner, Akyab. * 


54. (1) I would classify the land as (a) pasture land, (6) Unirrigated 
bendy land, (c) Mixed Orchard gardens, (d) Betelnut gardens, (c) Dhani 
belts 


(2) I accept the valuation as regards pasture land. 

As regards unirrigated lands (there is no artificial irrigation in this 
district) I would divide them into two classes, ordinary and high. 

Ordinary paddy land value varies from about Rs. 125 to Rs. 200 per 
acre in Maungdaw, Buthidaung and Rathedaung Townships, from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 150 in Myohaung, Ponnagyun and Minbya, and from Rs. 50 to 
Rs..100 in Pauktaw, and from Rs. 100 to Rs. 2.0 in Akyab Township. 
It is difficult to say what the most usual value is, it depends on the 
position and fertility of the land and its liability to salt water 
inundation. 

High paddy land varies between Rs. 50 to Rs. 125 in Maungdaw and 
Buthedaung, and from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 in the other townships. 

Mixed orchard gardens and betelnut gardens vary in value from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per acre except in Myohaung Township where the 
value of betelnut gardens varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per acre and 
mixed orchard gardens, Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per acre. 

Dhani lands vary in value from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per acre. 

(3) Ten per cent. of the sale value is, 1 think, a reasonable estimate 
of the rents. 

55. Location, tertility of the soil, and density of the population are 
the principal causes of variation. In the case of high paddy lands its 
suitability for pasture is also a factor in some localities, In some areas 
high paddy land fetches a better rental for pasture than it would if 

- cropped. 

56. (1) Value and rent of paddy lands in the last two or three years 
has fallen, causes being fall in the price of paddy and extensive loss of 
cattle through rinderpest. 

Fall is about 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. 

{2) Paddy is practically the only crop in this district. If the price 
of paddy falls, value of land will probably decline still further. 


© See also reply by Commissioner of Arakan in Chapter XIV of the replies. 
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"87. It is generally only in the case of land of little value, new exten- 
sions, inundated land, etc., that default in revenue occurs. In such 
cases as a rule only the amount due is realised. 


Kyaukpyu District. 


54. (1). There are the following kinds of ‘agricultural lands in 
Kyaukpyu District for valuation. 

(a) Paddy land. 

(6) Tobacco land. 7 

> (c) Dani belts. 

{d) Cocoanut garden. 

(e) Betel nut garden. 7 

(f) Vegetable garden (include onion, chilly, brinjal and 
other eatable vegetables). 

(g) Pasture land. 

(2) (a) Most usual value of paddy land per acre at present is 
Rs. 150 the value of the best paddy land per acre is Rs. 250 and the 
worst is Rs. 50 per acre. 

(6) Most usual value of tobacco laud per acre at present is 
Rs. 300 the best land per acre is Rs. 400 and the worst Rs. 200. 

{) Most usual value of Dani belt per acre is Rs, 150 and the 
best land is Rs. 200 and the worst Rs. 100 per acre. 

(d) Most usual value of cocoanut garden per acre is Rs. 400 
the best garden is Rs. 500 and the worst Rs. 200 per acre. 

(ce) Most usual value of betel nut garden per acre Rs. 200 
the best garden is Rs. 250 and the worst Rs. 150 per acre. 

(f) Most usual value of vegetable or market garden per 
acre is Rs. 200 the best garden is Rs. 300 and the worst is Rs. 150 per 
acre. 

(g) Most usual value of pasture land per acre is Rs. 50. 

(3) The rents remained unchanged although the sale price rises. 
Usually the rent in paddy land is charged about one-third of the produce. 
55S. The principal causes of differences in value or rents of the lands 
distinquished in question 54 are—— 
1. Difference of soil. 
2. Locality of the land. 

56, (1) In the last two or three years the rent of all sorts of land 
Temains stationery. There is an increase in value of paddy land about 
20 per cent. 

. (2) The value in paddy land may rise largely in near_ future 
owing to immigration of Chittagonians specially in Myebon Township. 

57. About half of the actual value as defined in Question No. 54 is 
obtained in the sues by Government auctions for recovery of land 
revenue of in execution of a decree of Civil Court. 


_ Deputy Commissioner, Kyauk pyu. 


54. (1) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land :—Half of the area would 
be free from tlood and half would be liable to flood. Tere are also 
haing lands by small streams and creeks. 

(2) From the little that I bave seen of the conditions of the 


district the values of such land given by the District Committee appear 
to me to be correct. 


Deputy Commissioner, (| 204 ). 
Ryaukpyu.] 
(3) Sale values are not reckoned on in the fixing rents here. 
Rents are generally fixed according to ancient methods which is about 
one-third of the annual produce. The owner should pay the Govern- 
ment Revenue. 

55. The value and reat of each class of land appear to be the same 
at every place in the whole district. 

6. (1) I am unable to make a report as to whether the rent or value 
of land has risen or fallen, as I have not been long in the district. The 
District Committee in its report have reported that the value of the 
land has risen owing to the immigration of the Chittagonians, who have 
shifted into the district from the Maungdaw Township, Akyab District, 
after the great flood there in 1926. The Chittagonians are gradually 
extending their occupation. 

(2) So long as the Chittagonian population increases, the price 
of land is bound to rise, notwithstanding the dearth of finance. 

57. Very poor or useless lands are only sold for default of Revenue 
and they generally fetch the amount of money that is needed for the 
revenue and the cost for the recovery sale, A land owner clings to his 
land and he knows that will lose his land if defaults Government 
revenue. His primary desire is to pay Government revenue. He 
iva money for this purpose before he collects money for his 
creditors. 


Sandoway Disirict. 


54. (1) Agricultural land with respect to valuation is classified accord- 
ing to paddy land. 
(1) Low land free from salt water inundation and of 
good soil. 
(2) High land free from salt water inundation. 
(3) Land liable to floods but protected with bunds. 
Garden land.—{1) Coconut or betelnut land. 
(2) Miscellaneous fruit bearing land. 
“Kaing land.—{1) Tobacco, chillies and sugar-cane growing land on 
the low bank of chaungs (streams). 
(2) Peas, sessamum, cotton, vegetable areas away 
from chaungs (streams). 
(2) The usual value per acre of the different agricultural 
land is :— 


Rs. Rs, = 
Paddytand ...._ (1) 500 to 600 
(2) 300 ., 500 
13) 50 ., 300 
Garden land... (1) 200 , 400 5 
(2) 50 ., 200 
Kaingland (1) 200 450 
42) 50, 200 
The value of the best and worst land per acre is }= 
Best. Worst. 
Rs. Rs. 
Paddy land ae (1) 600 to 300 
{2} 500 ,, 200 
(3) 300, 50° 
Garden land .. (1) 400 ,, 200 
(2) 200 , 50 
Raingland = ww (1) 450 4, 200 
7 {2 200. 50 
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(3) The corresponding rent to sale values is :-— 


Rent per acre. Sale yalue Soil class. Oniturs: per 


per 
Paddy land ist 1 Rs.20or paddy Rs. 500 to 600 I 40 baskets. 
15 baskets. 
2 Rs.10 or paddy Rs. 309 to 500 W 30 
10 baskets. 
3 Rs. Sor paddy Rs. $0 to 300 “I 2 
5 baskets. 


55. The principal causes of differences in value or rent from 
place to place generally, are the rent rises or falls according to the rise 
or fall of the value of the land. The value or rent depends upon the 
outturn and soul. There are other minor causes affecting the value or 
rent, they are proximity to the market communication facilities, 

56. (1) The value or rent of every sort of land has risen within 
the last two or three years. The percentage of rise is about 42 per cent. 


(i.e., 350 to 500, 500 to 350=150). Values for the last ten years have 
been as follows :— : 







Average price of 
paddy land per acre, 


Average pricé of | 125] 130} 145) 1 
Kaing land per acre. 





(2) The highest obtainable paddy price in this district was said 
to have been reached in the year 1928, but during 1929, there has 
been a fall in the paddy market and if this tendency continues the value 
or rent of paddy land will likely fall in the near future, affecting it by 
about 20 per cent, in the next ten years. 

-57, About 30 per cent. less than the prices quoted in question 54, 


Pegu District. 


$4. (1) Pasture land, ordinary unirrigated paddy land, high paddy 
pay flooded land, kaing land by small streams, dhani belts, pineapple 
lens. 
(2) Rupees 15 to Rs. 20 per acre, Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 per acre, 
Rs, 25 to Rs. 100 per acre, practically of no value, Rs. 50 per acre, 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per acre, Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per acre. a 
(3) Nil, 5 to 12 baskets per acre, 5 baskets, Nil, Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 
per acre, (not known to the Committee), (not known to the Committee). 
5S. The principal causes of difference are the varying fertility of 
land, and the nearness to the market. 
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56. (1) In the last two or three years, both the value and rent of 
land have fallen by about a third in this district. 

(2) The Committee think there is likely to be a large fall in 
value and rent of land in the near future because of the lower price of 
paddy and rice that is likely to result from well-! known world-forces. 

57. From one-fourth to one-half. 


Tharrawaddy District. 


54. (1) and (2) Unirrigated paddy lands can be rougnly classified 
into three classes. 
First class valued at Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 per acre. 
Second class valued at Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 per acre. 
Third class valued at Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per acre. 
Kaing land valued at Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per acre. 
(3) First class paddy land 18 to 20 baskets per acre. 
* Second class paddy land 15 baskets per acre. 2 
Third class paddy land 8 to 10 baskets per acre. 
55. Not much difference. 
56. (1) The value for paddy land has fallen in the last two or three 
years from Rs. 50 to 70 per acre. 
(2) As prices depend on paddy market, no answer possible. 
57. Seventy-five per cent. of the ordinary market value. 


Deputy Commissioner, Tharrawaddy. 


54. (1) and 2. Unirrigated paddy lands can be classified roughly 


into three classes :— 
First class, second class and third class. Then there is kaing 
land. 


Values range from Rs. 340 per acre for first ‘class land, 
Rs. 270 for second class land, to about Rs. 130 for third class 
land. 
Kaing land is worth very little and an owner would be lucky to find 
a purchaser at Rs. 35 per acre. 

I cannot give very much more informatior than is found in the 


Settlement Reports. 
(3) The rent values vary in accordance with the quality of the 


d. 

It is said that good land is in such demand that rent values are 
rising. So far as my information goes, the rent of first class land is 
about 20 baskets per acre on nearly 45 per cent. of the outturn. For 
second class land the rent drops and comes to about 15 baskets or about 
35 per cent. For third class land the average rents are about 10 baskets 
or 30 per cent. Kaing land is not rented. 

55. I have made every endeavour to work out an answer to this 
question but I am unable to do so. 

56. (1) The value of all land has fallen by about 25 per cent. 
The fall in value is due to tightness of money due to the drop in the 
price of rice. 

(2) I think the rice market fixes the value of money in 

Burma. With the price of rice down, trade suffers, and money becomes 

. tighter. Practically all the cultivators both small owners and tenants 
live on credit for a certain period of the year. With trade bad and 
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money tight, credit will be dearer and this may land small owners in 
Gifficulties and cause the value of land still further to fall. But I.do not 
think the fall will be large. 

57. For kaing land practically nothing. For other land 60 per cent. 
to 70 per cent. varying with the soil class. 


Hanthawaddy District. - 


54. (1) The different kinds of Agricultural lands distinguished in 
this district are— 

(i) Paddy land. 

(ii) Miscellaneous garden land. 

(iii) Dani land. 

(2) The most usual value per acre at present is as follows :— 

{i) Paddy, Rs. 200 per acre. 

(ii) Garden, Rs. 150 per acre. 

(iii) Dani, - «Rs. 400 per acre. 7 

The value of best paddy land is Rs. 300 per acre. These lands are 
in the Kayan and Théngwa Townships. The value of best miscellaneous 
gardens is Rs. 200 per acre. These gardens are situated in the Twante 
Township. The best Dani land which is along the Panhlaing Creek in 
the Twante Township is sold at the rate of Rs. 500 per acre. 

The value of worst paddy land is Rs. 25 per acre. These are 
inundated lands situated in the Twante Township and Syriam Town- 
ship. 

The value of worst Dani land is Rs. 100. These lands are in the 
Kyauktan, Théngwa and Kayan Townships. 

(3) The corresponding rents to the above sales values are— 
(i) Ordinary paddy land 13 baskets or Rs. 26 per acre. 
Cash rent. 
(ii) Ordinary garden land No rent. 
(iii) Ordinary dani land Rs. 80 ; 
(i) Best paddy land 20 baskets or Rs. 40 per acre. 
(ii) Best garden land —_—No rent. 
(iii) Best dani land Rs. 100 per acre. 
(i) Worst paddy land = 8 _ baskets per acre or Rs. 16 
cash rent. 
(ii) Worst garden land _Niil. 
(iii) Worst dani land Rs. 60 per acre. 

55. The differences in the value and rent of the abovementioned 
lands are due to the conditions of the soil and the locality where they 
are situated. The best paddy lands are in the Kayan Township. High 
value and rent are obtainable here because the soil is more fertile than 
the other parts of the District and the lands, with the exception of one 
or two localities, are not subject to floods. The best gardens are in the 
Twante Township. They are situated on a ridge. The soil here is 
good and water easily obtainable with the result that more valuable 
fruit trees can be grown. 

The best dani land is along the Panhlaing Creek. The soil is good 
on account of the deposit of good silt. The plants also‘ receive the 
right amount of salt water. 2 

The worst paddy lands are in the Twante Township where the out- 
turn of crop is uncertain on account of the annual flooding of the 
Panhiaing Creek. The worst gardens are situated on the ridges in the 
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Syriam and Twante Township. Here the soil contains gravel and 
water is scarce. » 

The worst dani lands are in the Kayan, Thongwa and Kyauktan 
Townships In these places, the plants do not receive sufficient salt 
water which is necessary if the plants are to thrive well. 

56. (1) The value of paddy land has fallen 25 per cent. 

(2)- No rise or fall in value or rent of land is expected. 

57. About 80 per cent. of the value of land is generally - obtained in 

sales by Government auction. 


Insein District. + 


54. (i) (a) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land. 
(6) garden land (i) mangoes (ii) flower and market gardens. 
(c) Dhani beits. 

A statement of values is given below (A). 


A 
Valuation of Agricultural lands. 





Township. 





Takkyi ... 


Insein Town. 





Area A may be called exceptional, as this land has 2 building value. 


54. (ii) A statement is given below (B) fixed money rents are scarce, 
fixed produce rents being commonest though rents are high, there is 
plenty of competition for land. 





Township. 
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55. The principal causes of difference are easiness of access, proxi- 
mity to road or railway, liability to flooding, nearness to Rangoon, and 
the possibility of land being used later for residential or industrial 
purposes, ¢.g., mills or brickfields. 

56. (1) I attach a statement (C), but too much reliance must not be 
placed on these figures. In my opinion building (.e., garden land in and 
outside the notified areas has shown a recent tendency to fall at least 10 
per cent. to 25 per cent. and there have been some very inflated previous 
values partly due to forced acquisitions and partly to a boom. Thus the 
land in Mingaladon Cantonment fetched Rs. 3,000 per acre at acquisition, 
but similar land near by has nothing like a similar value for any purpose. 
Huge prices have been paid for garden and waste land for building 
purposes along the Prome Road and near Insein in the last ten years but 
in my opinion many of the present owners would be glad to recover 
half their money. In my opinion garden land off main roads between 
Mingaladon and Rangoon is bound to slump heavily in price before long. 
(In garden land I have included land on the Yoma ridge near Rangoon 
which is covered with scrub jungle). 


- c 
Values during the past three years. 














Township. Dhani. 
Rs. 
Taikkyi oe ow Nil. 
Nil. 
Tantabin 120 
174 
Insein ws ase 381 
586 
Hiegu Ss owe Nil. 
225° 
Nil. 
Suburban Area... 254 
: - Nil. 
® Only one sale in 1927-28, 
$7. All. 


Prome District. 


54. (1) (a) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land, (b) high paddy land, {c) 
kaing land, (d) custard garden land. 
2) The values are (a) best Rs. 500, worst Rs. 150, usual value 
Rs. 200 in the north of the district and Rs. 400 in the south of the 
district. (6) Best Rs. 250, worst Rs. 75, usual value Rs. 200 in the south 
of the district and Rs. 100 in the north of the district. (c) Best Rs. 125, 
worst Rs. 75, usual value Rs. 100. (d) Best Rs. 150. worst Rs. 75, usual 
value Rs. 125, 
(3) The usual rents are — . 
(a) 20 baskets paddy. 
{b) 50 baskets paddy. 
{c) Kaing land is rarely let, and no usual rent is known. 
(dd) Ditto. 


14 
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55. For (a) and (6) the causes of difference, etc., are (i) fertility, (ii) 
nearness to towns and villages, (iii) nearness to roads, railway stations, 
mills (in the case of paddy land), markets or steamer landing places, (iv) 
liability to flood. « ; a 

56. (1) Values have fallen by 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. in the north 
of the district during the last two or three years, but have not fallen so 
imuch in the south of the district. . Rents have remained unchanged. 

(2) If the price of paddy corittinues to be low, a further fall may 
be expected. Without knowledge of the final price of paddy in this 
yeat and in the coming years, it is impossible to say whether the fall 
will be large or not. . 

57. Maximum 75 per cent., minimum 50 per cent. 


Bassein District. 


54. (1) In this District we would distinguish the following different 
kinds of lands :—Irrigated paddy laid, ordinary unirtigated paddy land, 
high paddy land, flooded land, kaing land, dhani garden, mango garden, 
betelnit gardens, market gardens, flower garden and thetke fields, etc., 


grazing grounds. a 
(3) Roughly 5 to 15 baskets per acre from Nyaputaw to 
Kyénpyaw. 


55. Ordinarily it is due to the fertility of the land. 

56. (1) On account of fall in price of Burma rice rent has also 
fallen bat riot proportionately to the value of the land. 

(2) No, except those on the river banks suitable for mill sites. 

57. At Government auction for recovery of land revenue. price 
fetched is far below the market price and in the execution of decree of 
civil courts the value realised is 50 to 75 per cent. of the ordinary 
value. This ariswer applies to all classes of land, and by “ market 
price” we inean the “ most usual value’ as defined in the note above. 
Question 54. a“ Shea 


Henzada District. 


54 (1)— 
(i) Paddy lands, (ii), Kaing lands and Gii) Garden lands. 


(ii) Paddy lands range between Rs. 100and Rs. 350, the usaul price 
being 250. Kaing lands range between Rs. 50 and Rs. 150, the usual 
price being 100. Garden lands range between Rs. 100 and Rs. 350 
the usual price being Rs. 250. 

(iii) Paddy Lands—10 to 20 baskets per acre. Kaing Lands —In 
kind or cash representing about a quarter of the produce. Garden 


Land—Ditto. 
53.— 

(1) Proximity to towns and villages. ; 

(2) Proximity fo Railway and Steamer stations. 

(3) Facility of irrigation. . . 

(4) Population of cultivatorsin the neighbourhood. 

56. (1)— 

(1) Value of all lands has fallen by 30 per cent. 

(2) There is likely to be a further fall in value but not in rent by 
another 12 per cent. on account of the fall in the price of paddy. scarcity 
of purchasers due to present financial slump and the indebtedness 
of the cultivators necessitating a speedy sale of their land to repay debts. 
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57. Civil Court Auctions: two-thirds. Government Revenue sales: | 
-one-fourth. 


Myaungniva District. . 


54 (1) There are five different. sorts 6f agricultural land in this 
district. 

(a) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land, (6) high paddy land, (2 
flooded land, (¢) orchard or garden land of different kinds, (e) dhani belts. 

(2) (a) Rs. 200 to 300 in Wakema and Moulmeingyun Townships, 
.Rs, 100 to 200 in Einme and Kanbe Townships, Rs. 50 to 110 in Labutta 
‘and Myaungntya Townships, The most usual value is Rs. 150 per acre. 

(b) Rs. 150 to 200, Rs. 100 to 150 and Rs. 30 to 50 per acre 
respectively in the above Townships. 

(c)_ Little or no value. 

(d) Rs, 100 to 150 per acre. 

fe) Rs. 150 to 200 per acre depending on the age of the trees. 

(3) Usual rent corresponding to sale values of paddy land is 20 
percent. There is no fixed rate of rents for garden and dhani lands. 

55, The principal causes of differences in value of land are variation 
in ei and situation in relation to markets. 

6. (1) We cannot estimate inthe absence of statistics. Some 
eet suggest that the value has fallen by Rs. 30 to 40 per cent. 
Others think that this is an excessive estimate. 

(2) The value and rent are expected to remain fairly steady in the 
near future. Land values, both sate and rent, fluctuate with the price 
of paddy. 

57. The general proportion of the value obtained in sales by Govern- 
ment auction for recovery of land revenue is 40 per cent. and in execu- 
tion of a decree of a civil court is 60 fo. 70 per cent. 


BMaubin District. 
54. (1) The following are the different sorts of agriculturd! land 
which may be distinguished in this locality with respect to valuation:— 
(a) Garden Land, 
(6) Pactdy Land protected by Government Embankments, 
(c) Paddy land not so protected, 
(d) Low-lying paddy land, and 
.(c} Kaing land. 
(2) The most usual value for each sort of land in this locality distin- 
guished as above per acre is as unders— 


Value per 
acre. 
Rs. 
(a) Garden land se ro 227 
(b) Paddy land protected by ose 201 
Government embankments. 
(c) Paddy Innd not so protected ... 150 
(d) Lowelying paddy land i 55 


de) Kaing land See os 31 
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The value of the best and worst lands of each sort distinguished as. 
_ above are as follows :— 


Paddy land Paddy land 


Garden land.| protected by not so pro- Low-lying Kaing land. 
Sokments.| tested. | Paddy land. | 








Rs Rs. 
_ Best we 400 261 
“Worst _ 54 104 


(3) The rents corresponding to those sale-values are as shown 
below :— 





Kind of land. Rent per acre. 
- Baskets 

Garden land age ed 16 
Paddy land protected by govern- 

ment-embankments. 24 
Paddy land not so protected... 20 
Low-lying paddy land eos 10 
Kaing land oT dea 13 





55. The principal causes of ninerences in value of each sort of,iland 
from place to place are:— 

(1) Immunity from floods. 

(2) Accessibility by steamer or barge, i.e., its situation in relation to 
main communications, 

(3) Proximity to Rangoon or township and district headquarters. 

(4) Fertility of the soil. 

(5) In the case of garden land, age of fruit trees standing thereon 
contributes to the differences in the value of the land. For example, 
mango gardens with the trees past their prime have deteriorated greatly 
in value as compared with gardens with trees in their prime. 

the same way the aforesaid factors influence the rent from place 
to place. 

56. (1) There has been no fluctuation in the values of (a) garden 
and (b) kaing lands in the last two or three years. The value of (d) 
lowlying paddy land shows a rise by about 15 per cent due to the favour- 
able agricultural season and to the intruoduction of flood resisting strains 
of paddy. ° The value of (b) paddy land protected by government 
embankment has fallen by about 30 per cent. on account of the unfavour- 
able paddy market. The rents for garden and kaing lands have remained 
almost stationary in the last two or three years. The rent for low-lying 
paddy lands also does not indicate any rise or fall in the last two or three 
years. The rent for paddy land protected by government embankment 
shows a slight drop in sympathy with the fall in the value. of the land 

and the money market and the unfavourable season. 
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(2) The value of paddy land is likely to fall further by not less than 
10 per cent. in the near future on account of the low prices obtained for 
the crop last year. The rents, however, are not likely to be reduced to . 
any appreciable extent, : 

57. (a) About 5 percent. of the value of the land, usually less, is 
obtained in sales by Government auction for recovery of land revenue 
and (5) in execution of decrees of a Civil Court, the percentage reaches 
40 approximately. x , 


Deputy Commissioner, Pyapén. 


54. (1) (a) High unirrigated paddy land—the word “ high" is bere 
used to denote land not subject to floods. 
(b) Low unirrigated paddy land—the word “low " indicates 
that the land might be subject to floods. 
(c) Dhani gardens fringing main river and creeks. 
(2) (a) High paddy land—Average Rs. 200 per acre. 
Highest Rs. 250 per acre. 
Lowest Rs. 175 per acre. 
(b) Low paddy land—Average Rs. 150 per acre. 
Highest Rs, 200 per acre. 
: Lowest Rs. 75 per acre. 
fc) Dhani land—Average Rs, 400 per acre. 
Highest Rs. 500 per acre. 
Lowest Rs. 250 per acre. 
(3) Rents in this district are usually one third of the outturn 
and the following are rents corresponding to the above sale values, 
(a) High paddy land worth— 
Rs. 200 per acre would command a rent of 15 baskets 
per acre. 
Rs. 250 per acre would command a rent of 18 baskets 
per acre. 
Rs. 175 per acre would command a rent of 12 baskets 


per acre, 
(b) Low paddy land worth—— 
Rs, 150 per acre would command a rent of 10 baskets 
per acre. 2 
Rs. 175 per acre would command a rent of 12 baskets 


per acre. 3 
Low-lying paddy land worth Rs. 75 per acre would ordinarily be 
worked by an owner cultivator as it would be hard to find tenants to 
work such lands. If, however, tenants could be found the rent would 
be about five baskets. per acre. 
(c) Dhani gardens would command the following rents -— 
Land worth Rs. 400 per acre ... Rs. 50 per acre. 
Land worth Rs. 500 per acre ... 5, 60 » 
Land worth Rs, 250 per acre .. 4 200 on 
55. Differences in values and in rents are accounted for as follows -— 
(a) accessibility of land, 
{d) distance from a main stream or navigable creek, 
(c) distance from market centres, 
(i) liability to floods, 
(e) ability to pests, 
{f) competition in tenancies. 


- Dy. Com.r., Pyapén.] i a4): 


56. (1) Theve has been an al]-round fall in the value of paddy lands 
be to the slump in paddy prices. Rents have not so far been affected,. 
¢ fall in land values oyer the last twa years is between }24 per cent. 

and 15 per cent. ; : 
- (2) The rise and fall of land values largely depends on the state 
of the paddy market which shows a tenancy tq stabilise at about 
.«Rs. 150 per 100 baskets. If. this happen there will probably be 4 

_ further fall in land values of about 5 per cent. 

57. There have been no sales by Government auction for recovery 
of land revenue in this district for the last 19 years. Land sold. by 
Government auction in execution of a civil decree usually fetches about 
-7§ per cent. of its true value. 


Thaibn District. 


54. {1) Agricultural lands might be classed as follows :— 

(a) Paddy-land—Ordinary garden land. 

(b) Paddy-land—Flooded land. 

(c) Mayin paddy land. - 

(a) Kaing land. 

(e) Orchard gardens. 

(f). Sugarcane. 

) Rubber gardens. 
(2) The usual value per acre at present is as follows :— 

(a) Ordinary paddy land—Highest rate, Rs. 250 in Thatér 
Township and Rs. 300 in Paung Township. Lowest rate Rs. 50 in 
Thatén Township and Rs. 100 in Paung Township. 

(5) Flooded land w. Rs. 40 


(c) Maytn paddy land ... 80 } in three 
(d) Kaing land pat 80 § Townships. 
(e) Orchard gardens— 100 in Pa-an Township 
bas 50 in Thatén and Paung. 
Townships. 
(f) Sugar cane ww. -. 160 
(g) Rubber ‘sss 500 


(3) The rents are the following— 
Ordinary paddy land.—From 5 to 13 baskets per acre 
in Thatén Township. 
; From 10 fo 15 baskets per acre in 
Paung Township. 

The rents are irrespective of the sale price. The other classes of 
lands are generally worked by the owners themselves. 

55. The value of the lands and its rents are greater in Paung Town- 
ship because the crops are less liable to destruction by floods and give a 
better outturn. The product could easily be transported to Moulmein. 

56. (1) There has been a slight decrease of value of the land owing 
to the slump in the paddy market. The average decrease is about 
Rs. 50 per acre during the last two years. 

(2) There is a likelihood of a fall of value of land owing to rice 
combination and in consequence bad trade. 

There is no change in the rent. 

57. When land is sold in execution of a decree in a Civil Court 
about 50 per cent of the value of the land is usually obtained owing to 
the stringency of the money market. . 
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And jn the case of ‘land sold in auction for recovery of land revenue - 
only 25 per cent of the actual yalue is obtained. : os 


Thaton District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 


Value of Agricultural land— 


54. (1) (a) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land. 
(6) High paddy land. 
” c) Flooded and irrigated paddy land. 
d) Flooded or Afqyin Jand. 
(e) Kaing land. 
(f) Mango gardens. 
‘g) Betelnut gardens. 
(h) Palm gardens. 
(i) Miscellaneous 
(2) (a) Rs. 150—best land, Rs. 200 ; worst land Rs. 80. 
(6) Rs. 80-—best land, Rs. 120 ; worst land Rs. 20. 
{c) Rs. 120—best land, Rs, 180 ; worst land Rs. 60. 
(d) Rs. 250-—best land, Rs. 300 ; worst land Rs, 150. 
(e} Rs. 250-—best land, Rs. 300 ; worst land Rs. 100. 
(f) Rs. 30—best land, Rs. 50 ; worst land Rs. 15. 
(g) Rs. 50—best land, Rs. 80 ; worst land Rs. 30. 
(A) Rs. 300-—best land, Rs. 400 ; worst land Rs. 150. 
(i) Rs. 25-ebest land, Rs. 40; worst land Rs, 15. 
(3) (a) 8 per cent. 
(6) 3 per cent. 
(c) 5 per cent. 
(d) 10 per cent. 
(ce) 10 per cent. 
(f) 2 per cent. 
(2) 3 per cent. 
(hs) 5 per cent. 
0) 2 per cent. 
55. Labour, sure outturn, proximity to the village and easy com- 
munication are the distinguishing factors to vary the value and rent. 
56. (1) Fallen by about 39 per cent. 
(2) To fall both ip value and rent so long as the paddy market 
remains low. 
57, Government auction fetches value considerably low. Execution 
of a civil decree not so much low as Government auction. 


Depaty Commissioner, Thaton. 


_54. (1) Unirriyated paddy land, unirrigated paddy land (high-lying) 
unirrigated paddy land, (low-lying) subject to floods. 
Suyar-cane land superior and inferior. 
Garden lands dwrian and mangosteen. 
Garden lands miscellaneous—taing lands mye-ns and stye-yin, 
Dhani belts superior and inferior. 
Rubber land. 
(2) The value of the irrigated paddy land of the frst kind ranges 
a ee oe sone ay De placed at 


Dy. Commr., Thaibn.J (216 - . 


The value of the unirrigated paddy class as high-lying ranges from 
Rs. 75 to Rs. 150 per acre and the usual price is about Rs. 100. 
‘The price per acre of unirrigated paddy land of the last kind ranges 
between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 per acre and the usual price is about Rs. 75 
per acre. ; : 

The price of superior sugar-cane land ranges between Rs. 30 and 
Rs, 50 per acre and the usual price is about Rs. 40. 

Inferior sugar-cane land sells at price.between Rs. 15 and Rs. 25 per 
acre and the usual price is Rs. 25. 

The price of garden lands suitable for durian and mangosteen grow- 
ing ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per acre. The usual price being 
about Rs, 230. : 

The price of other garden lands ranges between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 
per acre and Rs. 75 may be taken as the usual selling price per acre. 

The selling value of Aaing lands varies between Rs. 100 to Rs. 250, 
‘ the price occuring most frequently being about Rs. 150. The value of 
dhant lands ranges between Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 per acre, and the usual 
price is about Rs. 150. 

The value of rubber land ranges between Rs. 400 and Rs. 600 per 
acre. The usual price may be taken at Rs. 500. 

(3) The rental value of paddy and of the first kind ranges from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per acre and the 2nd and 3rd kind from Rs. 15 to 

Rs. 25 per acre.. _ 
fs The only other land that is frequently rented out is kaing land 
where rentals vary from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per acre accordingly as the 
land is indifferent or good. 

55. The principal causes for the differences in value and rent are (i) 
fertility of soil, (ii) facilities of communication and markets or otherwise 
(iii) availability or otherwise of suitable nursery areas. 

56. (1) The selling and rental value of land has not altered apprecia- 
ably with the last few years. 

(2) There is no likelihood of any appreciable rise or fall in value 
of land in the near future. 

57. The proportion generally obtained at Government auctions or 
sales by Government as a result of a decree of Civil Court is about two- 
third the actual value. 


Amberst District. 


“ §4 (1) The different sorts of Agricultural land I would distinguish 
in the Ambherest District with respect to valuation are as noted 
below :— 
(1) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land, (2) Irrigated paddy land, 
(3) High paddy land, (4) Flooded land, (5) Dhani land. (0) Mango garden, 
land, (7) Betelnut garden land, (8) Orchard garden land of different kinds, 
(9) Land used for manufacture of salt, (10) Rubber land containing 
mature rubber trees, (11) Rubber land containing immature rubber trees 
_ and (12) Pa-ta paddy land. I may explain that Pa-ta paddy land 
is a sort of a half-way house between kaukgyi and mayin paddy land 
and that Pa-ta paddy crops can only be grown on this land between the 
kaukgyi and mayin cultivating seasons. The kind of paddy grown on 
this land is called “Gwa”" paddy, having been derived from the Burmese 
“word which means “ betwixt and between.” Pa-ta paddy land is to be 
found only in the Kyaikmaraw Township of this district. 
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From the statements which are attached it will be noticed that the 
‘following kinds of lands arecommon to ail the eight townships of this 
sdistrict :— P : 

(a) ordinary unirrigated paddy land, 
(8) orchard gardens of different kinds, and 
(c) lands under cultivation with rubber. 

Also that although high paddy land is to be found almost everywhere, 
‘it is conspicuous by its absence inthe Chaungzon and Mudon Town- 
ships. The same applies in the case of flooded land which is reported 
“to be entirely absent in the Amherst township. _ Irrigated paddy lands 
are to be found only in the Kyain, Kyaikmaraw, Kawkareik and Ye 
“Townships, while dhant lands are absent in the first named three Town- 
ships. Mango gardens exists only in the Ye township, and betelnut 
gardens only in the Kyaikmaraw, Moulmein and Ye Townships. Again, 
lands used forithe manufacture of salt exist only in the Ye and Amherst 
“Townships, while Pa-ta lands are to be found only in the Kyaikmaraw 
“Township. 

(2) For each sort of land distinguished for purposes of valuation 
as noted in the answer to Question No. 54(1) the most usual value per 
‘acre at present is as shown in Statement No. I attached. As regards 
the values of the best and worst lands of the different kinds enumerated, 
‘they are as shown in Statement No. II attached. From these state- 
‘ments it will be seen that land values as well as rental values are highest 


Gn the ares nearest Moulmein Town, and that they are lowest in the - 


areas situated more interior. There are exceptions of course depending 
upon the fertility and productivity of the soil. The variations in value 
‘from place to place are as detailed in the answer to question No, 55. 

(3) The rents corresponding to the sale values furnished in 
Statement No. I for each kind of land are as shown in Statement 
No. HI. From this statement it will be noticed that except for paddy 
lands, other kinds of land are not usually rented out. The fractions 
shown against each variety of paddy land in each township have been 
deduced with reference to the usual prices of each kind of land and to 
the proportion of the rents paid. The figures vary considerably (except 
for lands in the Kyaikmaraw and Mudon townships) as the factors 
which determine the resultant values vary so much for different kinds 
of lands even in the same locality. In the exceptional townships 
referred to above, namely Kyaikmaraw and Mudon, the rents paid, and 
the outturns per acre as well as the sale value of lands are the same in 
each township. In the Kyaikmaraw Township the rent usully agreed 
upon is one-fifth of the outturn which is 30 baskets an acre and the usual 
price per acre of land is Rs. 75. Inthe Mudon township the usual rent 
is half of the outurn which is also 30 baskets an acre, and the usual 
Price per acre is Rs. 300. 


SraTEMEnT 1.—Values per aore of different hinds of lands in Amherst Disiriot. 
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Townships. 
Different kincs of lands. 
Kyaikmaraw) Kyain. | Ye | Moutmein, | Kawkareik. | Choungzon./° -Mudon. Amherst, 
—| \————| |————— 

Ra. Rs, ( Rs, | Rs. E Rs. Rs. Ra, Rs. 
Ordinary unirrigated paddy land... ] 75-450 | 50-200 | 100-250 { aso—aoo | 50-150 | 250-400 | 200-300 | 100-200 
Irrigated paddy Jand . aes 7$--150 50—100 75—200 Nik. 30—100 | Nil, Ni, | Nil. 
High paddy land we ae 50—100 50—100 50—100 100-150 { Sv—200 Nii. q Nil. # ‘75—~150 
Flooded land e | 2-50 | 10-20 | 30-75 | so—sso | 10-75 } 200-250 | 200-300 } Nil. 
Dhani on ae ove Nil. Nil 100—300 200—300 | Nil. 250-350 4 200—-300 : 400—200 
Mango gardens we ous Nil. Nil. 50—100 Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nit 
Betelnut gardens ose ae | 100—-200 Nil. 100—300 200-350 Nil. Nit, Nil, | Nil.” 
Orchard gardens of diffcrent kinds ... | 100—300 150—200 100—-300 250—500 | 400—300 200—600 200-400 250-350 
Salt lands... oe aoe Nil. “Nil 400—500 Nil. Nil. Nil. . Nil § 400—500 
Rubber lands, mature... w'] 300—400 | 200-300 nik | 500-750 | so—100 | 600-800 | 400~600 | s00~700 
75-200 | 260200 | 200-300 


Rubber landa, immature ... vee | 100—125 50— 75 150—-200 200-300 '[| S0— 75 | 


Pa-ta paddy land on we 50— 75 Nil, Nil. Nil. Nil, Nil. Ni. 
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Sratement H.—Usual price per acre of different kinds of lands in Amherst District. 


Different kinds of lands. 


1 
; Kyaikmaraw,| Kyain. 


Ordinary unirrigated paddy land 
Irrigated paddy land... 
High paddy land es 
Plooded land aoe 
Dhani oo Po 
Mango gardens vee 
Betelnut gardens we 


Orchard gardens of different kinds 
Sail lands. ve 
Rubber tangs, mature... 
Rubber lands, immature... 
Pa-ta paddy land oy 
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Sratkuent I11.—Rents per acre corresponding to usual price ter dere shown its Statement be 


Townships. 
Different kinds of lands. 





Ordinary unirrigated paddy land 
A 
Irrigated paddy land aa. 


High paddy land on 

Flooded land oe 

Dhani oon ove 

Mango gardens 

Betelnut gardens ae 

Orchard gardens of different kinds ... 
Salt lands we 


Rubber lands, mature... 
Rubber lands, immature... 


Pa-ta paddy lands vee 


Kyalkmaraw. JKyain, Kawkarcik.{ Moulimein. | Choungzon 





Mudon, 





Amherst. 





Ye. 
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. _ 55. For each sort of land distinguished in question No. 54 (1), the- 
principal causes of differences in the sale values and rents are— 

(a) Fertility and productivity of the soil. 

(b) Proximity and easier transport to Moulmein Town. 

(c) Liability to floods, and 

(d) Improved methods of cultivation. 

For purposes of comparison of sale values in different. {ocalities- 
lands situated in the Kyain, Kyaikmaraw and Kawkareik Townships- 
where climatic and other conditions are more or less similar should be 
dealt with together. Similarly those in the Chaungzon, Moulmein and. 
Mudon Townships and those in the Amherst and Ye Townships should- 
also be dealt with separately. 

{a) Examining those in the Kyain, Kyaikmaraw and Kawkareik~™ 
townships it will be noticed that only in the case of orchard gardens of 
different kinds, the values of the best and worst sorts are the same and~ 
range between Rs. 130 and Rs. 300, the most usual price per-acre 
being Rs. 150. Also that although the usual price per acre of ordinary 
unirrigated paddy land is the same in both the Kyaikmaraw and 
Kawkareik Townships, namely Rs. 125, the price in the Kyain Township- 
in only Rs. 75. This is because the soil is very poor and the lands are 
situated in the remotest interior of the district where communications: 
and means of transport are also very backward. In the case of. 
irrigated paddy land, although the usual price per acre is the same in 
both the Kyain and Kawkareik Townships namely Rs. 75 it will be seen 
thal the price inthe Kyaikmaraw Township is nearly doubie being as 
high as Rs. 125. This is due to better outturns obtained than on the 
ordinary unirrigated lands and to improved methods of irrigation. In 
the case of high paddy lands, although the price per acre is the same 
in the Kyain and Kyaikmaraw Townships namely Rs. 75, the price in- 
the Kawkareik Township is double being Rs. 150. In this township the 
high paddy lands are valuable because paddy can be grown on them. 
while the low-lying lands are still inundated, and because the crops so- 
obtained are unusually secure and good in outturn. Flooded land in 
the Kyain Township is practically worthless because they are so low- 
Iving that they cannot be planted in time and are liable to be flooded 
when they are most needed. As_ regards rubber lands, they have no 
value in the Kawkareik Township due party to remoteness of area and- 
partly to poverty of the soil. The difference in sale value of rubber lands 
in the Kvain and Kyaikmaraw Townships is also due to the same reasons. 

) Examining the sale values of lands situated in the Moulmein, 
Chaungzon and Mudon Townships, it will be noticed that there is 
practically no differenee in the values for ordinary irrigated paddy 
lands and for orchard gardens of different kinds. The slight decrease 
in the value in the case of the former is due to the smaller outturns 
obtuned from paddy lands in the town, while on the other hand the 
slight increase in the value in the case of orchard gardens is due to 
proximity to the markets in Moulmein Town. As regards Dhami lands 
the usual price per acrein the Moulmein and Mudon ‘Townships is 
Rs. 250, whereas in the Chaungzan Township the usual price is Rs. 300. 
The value is lower in the formar townships as the lands are more liable 
to erosion than in the Chaungzon Township. Furthermore the so called 
Dhani lands are unsuitable for the growth of Dhani and after a few 
years are usually converted into paddy growing lands. Flooded land 
fetches Rs. 120 per acre in the Moulmein Township, and Rs. 200 and 
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Rsi 300 respectively in the Chaungzon and Midon Townships. In the 
Mudon Township the flooded areas diso até very fertile and proditce as 
good a crop as in the ordinary whirrigated dreas. The practice in this 
“Township is that cultivators wait for the watet to subside before sowing 
and the silt deposit acts as a fertilizer. In the Chaungzon Township 
the value is lower.than the ordinaty itrigated ateas because expensive 
embankments have to be constructed to keep out the inroads of salt 
water and they have to bé constantly repaired. In the Moulmein Town- 
-ship, however, floo-led arens have little of no value being only Rs. 120 
-pet acre. This is Lecause the soil in-this township, especially paddy 
soil, is véry poot an-l unproductive. As regards the value for rubber 
lands the price in the Mudon Township is only Rs. 500 per acre as against 
Rs. 600 per acre ii thé other 2 townships as well as in the Amherst 
‘Township. It isreported that the lower price prevails in the Mudon 
‘Township as the soil on which tubber has been grown is not virgin 
soil atid the methods adopted are not very, modern or scientific. In 
the Moulmein Township, immature rubber lands, however, fetch a 
higher ptice than in the chaungzon and Mudon Townships due probably 
.to proximity té Moulmein Town: 
(c) Examining those in the Amherst and Ye Townships it 
-will be noticed that fhe value of ordinary irrigated paddy lands ranges 
froni Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 in the former township and from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 250 in the latter township and that the usual price per acre is 
Rs. 180 in the tormer and Rs. 200 in the latter. The increase in the 
ptice of paddy land in the Ye Township has been due to the opening of 
-the railways from Moulmein to Ye. As regards the value of irrigated 
paddy land it is the highest value obtained in the whole of the district, 
the usual price pet acre being Rs. 180 which is almost as much as the 
price paid for ordinary unirrigated paddy lands. In this township as 
well as in the Kyain, Kyaikmaraw and Kawkareik Townships, the value 
.¢f irrigated paddy land is steadily increasing as it is now realised that 
the paddy ctops grown on such areas are more secure than in ordinary 
unirrigated or flooded areas and that better outturns are also obtained. 
In the case of high paddy lands the usual price in the Ye Township ia 
only Rs. 75 per acre as against the price of Rs. 120 per acré in the 
-Amherst Township. This is due to lands in the Ye Township being 
situated in thé outlying areas of thé district where communications are 
very poor and means of transport are also very backward. The valyes 
of Dhani lands in the Ye Township, however, are higher than those in 
the Amherst Township, as in the former township, the lands receive a 
greater deposit of silt and moye salt water ftom the sea. As in the case 
_of high paddy land, the values of orchard gardens and immature rubber 
gardens in the Ye Township are lower than those in this Amherst 
Township, because of remoteness from the markets in Moulmein Town. 
There is no value at present for mature Rubber gardens in this town- 
ship as this crop is only of recent origin in the Ye Township, but even 
hereafter it is unlikely that the value will be the same as that obtaining 
in the rest of the district because partly of remoteness and partly 
to decline in the rubber market. As regards salt lands the 
values are the same in both the townships and no comment is necessary. 
56. (1) Speaking generally there has been a decline in the values of 
all sorts of land in this district during the past two or three years. In the 
.case of paddy the decline by about two-fifths is in consonance with the 
decline in world-wide prices and to the poor quality of paddy produced 
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from this district dué to adulteration. In the case of Rubber lands 
‘the decliae has been much greater as the price has dtopped from 
Rs, 2-8 per Ib. to As. 5 per lb. during the past few years. Before the war 
the price per Ib. was about Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4, and the presetit decline is 
“due to the slump in the Rubber market: The value of Salt lands in the 
Ye and Amherst Townships also have declined by about 25 per cent. 
-owing to the increase in the salt duty and to the decreasé in the market 
value of salt, It appears that salt manufacturers are working this 
industry at a loss. The values of all other kinds of lands also have 
declined due chiefly to the general depression in trade. But in the case 
-of Pa-ta paddy lands in the Kyaikmaraw Township, the value is contrary 
to expectations reported to be steadily increasing. During the past few 
years the value has increased by about 100 per cent. Formerly there 
“was practically no value for these Pa-ta lands. - 

56. (2) As noted above in the answer to Question No. 56(1), the 
rise and fall in value of all sorts of lands especially paddy and. 
rubber will depend very largely upon the rise and fall of the market 
values for paddy and rubber respectively. The out-look at present 
is not very rosy and if the prices remain as at present there is a 
tendency for the values to drop still further. The fall, however, will be 
gradual and small. The same remarks apply to almost all other kinds 
of lands in this district except to Pa-ia paddy lands in the Kyaikmaraw 
Township as already explained above. The value for this variety of land 
is.on the increase as cultivators find that they can get better and more 
secure crops than on lands of other varieties in this township. The 
present market value is about Rs. 50 per acre and it may increase to 
about Rs. 100 per acre during the next few years provided that proper 
irrigation continues to be maintained. 


Tavoy District. 
$4. (1) (a) Unirrigated paddy land. 
() Flooded paddy land. 
(c) Betel-nut garden. 
(a) Dhani belt. 
* {e) Miscellaneous garden, < 
(f) Doerian garden. 
v (2) (a) The price of unirrigated paddy land varies from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 350 per acre. Most usual value Rs. 200. 
on (b) Flooded land Rs. 50 per acre. 
(c) Rs, 50 to Rs. 100 according to the yield of fruit. 
(d) Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per acre. 
* (e) Miscellaneous garden, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per acre. 
(1) From Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 per acre. 
(3) The rent of paddy land is from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
the yield. 

The rent of dhani belt varies from Rs. 25 to Rs. 250 according to 
yield of dkani-leaf rooting material ; for instance Rs. 25 for a yield of 
10,000 leaves. 

Betel-nut gardens and miscellaneous garden lands are almost 
invariably worked by the owners themselves. 

55. In all cases the difference in price depends on the situation, 
fertility and nature of communications. 

56. (1) The valve of paddy land has risen considerably within the 
last three years. In some cases-it has risen 50 per cent. Generally 
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speaking it may have risen 20 or 25 per cent. The rise in the rent has- 
been only about half that percentage. The value of other kinds of land. 
remains stationary. 

(2) The value of paddy land is unlikely to rise further unless. 
the general price level of paddy rises. The value of other kinds of land: 
is not likely to rise. 

57. Roughly 80 per cent. 

Note on Questions 54 to 61 by the Deputy Commissioner, Mergut. 

Bokpyin and Maliwan Townships are quite undeveloped and the 
conditions there are not normal—The same applies to large parts of the: 
Tenasserim Township. Except where otherwise stated the following. 
figures, etc., apply to Mergui and Palaw Townships :— 

54. (1) (a) Rubber land. ° 

(6) Unirrigated paddy land. 
_(c) Dhani belts. 
(d) Durian and Mangosteen gardens. 
(ce) Mixed gardens. 
(f) Cocoanut gardens. 
(g) Betel nut gardens. 

(2) (a) Rs. 300—Rs. 800. The usual price tor ordinary native-- 
owned gardens is between Rs. 400 and Rs. 600. Pricesare highest 
near Mergui and lowest in the Tenasserim Township. 

(6) Mergui) Bs, 30 to Rs. 250. Usual Rs. 180. 


Tenasserim Rs. 30 to Rs. 150. Usual Rs. 100. 


Pesala Usual price Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 
There is also a little flooded paddy land (a sort of faze) on the banks 


of the Tenasserim and a little mayin in the Tenasserim Township.. 
The value of the faze is about Rs. 30 and of the Mayin about Rs, 120. 
({c) Mergui Rs. 30 to Rs. 300. Usual Rs. 150... 
Palaw Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 usual Rs. 100. 
Bokpyin Rs. 40 to Rs. 120 usual Rs. 80. 
. Maliwun usual Rs. 30. 
(d) Mergui.—From Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. The best being ir 
King Island which contains some of the finest durian 2ardens in Burma. 
Usual price about Rs. 150. 
Falaw rim} Rs: 50 to Rs. 150, Usual price from Rs, 75 to Rs. 100- 


Tenasserim 
(ce) Mergui.—Rs. 30 to Rs. 300. Usual about Rs. 150. 


Palaw.—Rs. 30 to Rs. 200. Usual about Rs. 100. 
- Tenasserim.—Rs. 20 to Rs. 150. Usual about Rs. 50. 
Bokpyin.—Usual about Rs. 40. 

(f) Usual about Rs. 200 in bearing less in Bokpyin and 
Maliwun, more in Mergui where the highest price is Rs. 700. 

(g) Rs. 40 to Rs. 200, Usual Rs. 100. 

(3) (a) Practically no tenancies. The few recorded show rents 
of Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per acre. 

{6) Generally one-third of the outturn averaging about Rs. 10 
per acre in Palaw and Mergui. Owner pays Land Revenue. In 
Tenasserim generally the tenant only pays the Land Revenue and no 
rent. In Bokpyin and Maliwun practically no tenancies. 7 

(c) Palaw and Mergui—generally a paddy rent averaging out 

to about Rs. 10 per acre. ; 7 
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Other townships practically no tenancies. 
(d) Mergui Rs. 20 
Palaw Rs. 10 > Owner paying Land Revenue. _ 
Others. Nii 
(e) Same as (a). 
) Practically very few tenancies. % 
) Rs. 10 per acre. 

55. (a) Maturity of trees, condition of estate, locality and 

facility for shipping, and the price of rubber. - 
(6) Locality (j.c., nearness to Mergui) and communications ; 

amount of waste available and density—or thinness of population. 
Thus in Bokpyin, Maliwun and parts of Tenasserim where communica- 
tions are bad and population scanty land has very little value—people 
preferring to clear a bit of waste for themselves. 

For ail others the distance from the market in Mergui and bad 
communications are the main facts. 

56. (1). (a) The value of rubber land rise owing to the good price 
by about 30 to 50 per cent. There is now a tendency to fall. 

_ (b) The value of paddy land is rising with the increase of 
population and the occupation of the waste. The average rise in the 
last few years is about 40 per cent. Rents are rising in Palaw—they 
have doubled in recent years but are stationary or falling in Mergui. 

. Others show little fluctuation. 

(2) Whether the value of rubber land will rise or fall depends 
mainly on the rubber market which will doubtless improve again before 
long. Whether there is arise or fall in the value and rent of paddy 
land also depends on what happens in the paddy trade. There does 
not seem likely to be any rise in the near future and there may be a fall. 

57. (a) Sales in execution af a decree generally realize two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the value. 

(8) Sales by Government auction for recovery of revenue 
realize very low prices. Frequently there are no bidders. In other 
cases only arrears and costs are obtained. Such auctions are almost 
always only for inferior land for which the occupier does not think it 
worth while to pay revenue. 


Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo. 
54 (1) The most usual value per acre, (2) the value of best land, and 


(3) the value of worst land are shown in the columns marked (1) (2) and 
(3) respectively im this statement — 






1. Ordivary wnirri sat 
y land. 
eo) Valeo ww we Bs 
{b) Anucal rent bexkets o 
ibe. 
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Annual rent of flooded paddy land in the above townships—Average of about 
10—12 baskets of 44 Ibs. if good harvest is reaped, i: 


——— Hh 


Shwegyin Subdivision. Toungoo Subdivision. 
dy (21 (3) (1) (2) (3) 








Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs. 
~ 3. Kaing land along Sittang| 250 300 150 150 200 100 
and Shwegyin for growing 
tobacco, peas, chillies, etc. Rs. 


Rent per acre in Rs. aes 


4. Kaing lands along streams 
such as Kun, Pyu, Thaukyegat. 
Swa, Kabaung, etc, Rs, 


Rent per acre in Rs. me 7/8 10 5 7/8 10 5 


Oe High paddy-land up Karen These are femporary Taungya land and they have 
no commercial value. 
6. Betelnut gardens +» These are grown by Karens on the East hills. It is 
: not their customs to sell to outsiders, but they are let 
out for different terms of years. The prices vary 
according to the locality, irrigation facilities, number 
of trees and size of treesetc. The average value of 
the garden is about Rs. 1,000 per acre. 


7. Thetke fields «=» The Thetke fields are the abandoned Taungya 
Ky lands. They are more or less waste lands. 
~ fave no commercial value, Rs. 10 per acre is about the 
mt! 

‘55. The principal causes of differences in the value of paddy-lands 
in flooded and unflooded areas are . — 

(1) Fertility of the soil, suitability of the area for the particular 
crop, proximity to railway station and Sittang and big villages—Good 
locality where tenants and labourers usually come from other places, 
such as Pyu, Kanyutkwin, the size of the measuring basket and the 
facility in disposing of the rent paddy. 

56. (1) (2) In answering question 54 and 55—we take into considera- 
tion the value as prevailing before the harvest about the Ist of 
December 1929—when the price of the new paddy is not known. 

The price of paddy now prevailing is at least 25 per cent, less than 
in previous years and the price expected bythe people. The price of 
land depends a good deal on the price of paddy. The value of land 
would also fall by 10 to 25 per cent. since December last. The value of 
land has also fallen during the last 2 or 3 years by 10—15 per cent. 
‘owing to the unstable rice market and the tightness of money markets 
the desire of the owner to dispose it to pay debts. The rents also fall 
by 5—10 per cent. due to the decrease in fertility of the soil and the 
continual loss incurred by tenants. 

We think the price of land will still fall for reasons mentioned above 
by another 10—25 per cent. 

57. In Civil Prosecution cases about 50—60 per cent. of the value: in 
land-revenue proceedings 25—5S0 per cent. 
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. Thayelmyo District. 
$4. (1) In this District the following are the kinds of agricultural 
Ground nut land, irrigated pad¢éy land ; ordinary unirriga- 
ted paddy land ; kaing land by the Irrawaddy ; haing land by somal 
streams ; custard-apple gardens and mango gardens. 
(2) Values of the class of land mentioned above :— 
(i) Groundnut land in Sinbaungwe Township rins from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per acre; the most usual value is about Rs. 125. 
Groundnut land in Allanmyo Township runs from Rs. 75to Rs. 125 
er acre ; the most usual value is about Rs. -100. 
No groundnut land in other Townships. 

(ii) Irrigated paddy land in Mindon, Thayetmyo, Minhla 
and Allanmyo Townships only. The price in the above Townships runs 
from Rs. 200 to 250 per acre; the most usual value is about Rs. 225. 

(iii) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land.—In Kama Township 
the ng is from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per acre, the most usual price being 
Rs. 2 


In Thayetmyo Township the price is from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 per 
acre, the most usual price being about Rs. 170. 

In Mindon Township the price is Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 per acre the 
usual price being about Rs. 230. 

In Minhla Township the price is Rs. 100 to 150 per acre, usual price 
being about 120. 

In Allanmyo Township the price is Rs. 200 to 250 per acre, the 
usual price being about 230. 

In Sinbaungwe Township the price runs from Rs. 150 to 200, the 
usual price being about Rs. 170. 

{iv) High paddy land—for the whole district from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 50 per acre; the usual price being about Rs. 40. 

(v) Kaing land by the Irrawaddy—for the whole district from 
Rs. 100 to 150 per acre, the usual price being about Rs. 125. 

(vi) Kaing land by small streams—kaing land along the 
Mindon Creek Mindon and Kama Townships and kaing land along the 
Pani Creek in Thayetmyo Township Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 per acre, the 
usual! price being about Rs. 225. 

vii) Custard-apple gardens for the whole district Rs. 100 to 
Rs, 250 per acre, the usual value being about Rs. 150 near big towns 
and near the Irrawaddy river and about Rs. 100 in other places. 

(wiii) Mango gardens the same answer as given in 54 (2) (vii) above. 

(3) Rents— 

Groundnut land—in both Sinbaungwe and Allanmyo Town- 
ships only :—the rent is Rs. 10 per acre. 

Irrigated paddy land—generally on a rental of half the produce 
on condition that the landlord is to pay land revenue while the tenant 
is to supply labour and seed grain. In some cases land is let out at a 
rental of 4 baskets of paddy per /ususk, é.c., about 15 baskets of paddy 
per acre,—the revenue being paid by the landlord. e 

Ordinary sxirvigaled paddy land—Land is rented on a rental 
of one-third of the produce. 

High paddy land—Renting of high paddy land is rare in this 
district. When rented, rent is one-third of the prodace. 
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Kaing land by the Irrawaddy.—It is mostly cultivated with 
tobacco. The rent prevailing in this ‘district is 30 per cent. of the 
produce. 

aaa Kaing land by small streams—Half the produce. 

Custard-apple Rardens and mango gardens are not let out in 
this district. 

‘55. Groundnut land—the difference in the price of the land is due 
the difference in fertility of the soil. 

Irrigated paddy land—There is no difference in Price. 

Ordinary unirrigated paddy land—The difference is due to fertility 
of the soil as well as to the facility in transporting paddy ; for example 
land along the Mindon creek is more fertile than the land in the rest of 
the district and the facilities of transport to the nearest trade centre, i.¢., 
Prome, are greater than in any other place, so the paddy land there 
fetches better price than other land in the district. 

' There is no difference in respect of all other kinds of land. 

56. (1) For the last two or three years the value of all kinds of land 
has fallen slightly owing to the depression in the market of the produce 
but the rent has remained the same. The fall in the price of land is 
about 20 per cent. 

: * (2) It is considered that in the near future the price of all kinds 
of land mentioned above will continue to fall slightly as the market of 
the produce is not expected to be bright in the near future. 

57, From 60 to 75 per cent. 


Deputy Commissioner, Minbu. 


54. (1). (a) Irrigated paddy land. 

(6) Unirrigated paddy land. 

(c) Flooded or Taze paddy land. 
(d) Groundnut land. 

(e) Ya land. 

(ff Irrawaddy kaing land. 

(g) Chung kaing land. 

(hk) Betel vine garden. 

G) Plantain garden. 


(2). 2 
Best. Worst. Best. Worst. 

(a) 350° 250 (fp 100 ‘50 
&) SO 15 {g) 100 50 
(cy 200° 50 (4) 100 50 
(a) 50 15 @) 100 $0 
e) 5 > eon 

@). 


(a) Half the produce 
(6) Quarter “Do. — 
(c) Half Do. 
(d) One-third Do. 
() One-fifth” Do. 


(4) No renting. 
liy One-third the produce, 
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55. Not much difference throughout the district... 

56. No variation except ya-lands in the new, Salin Canal tract where 
their prices are rising to Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 .as they will be converted 
into paddy lands when the canal is completed. . 

57. Revenue sale realizes one-third of the value and Civil sale 
realizes two-thirds. 

. Revenue sale, is uncertain of- confirmation and is not popular 
for sentimental reasons. 


Magwe District. 


$4, (1) (a) Weir Irrigated paddy, Symbol S. 
(6) Tank Irrigation paddy ., Te 
(c) Unirrigated paddy » BR. 
(@) Ya ae sea Ya. 


(2) Value of land per acre :— 






Value per acre. 













Township. 





Sale 


Yenangyaung 
Magwe eee 
Natmauk tee 


Myothit 


Taungdwingyi ... 


55. Reasons for difference in value are :—~ 
(i) fertility of the soil. 
(ii) according to suitability of the soil for certain crop. 
(iii) nearness to the markets. 
(iv) security from floods. 
(v) demand of tenants. 

56. (1) Value has fallen by 30 per cent. within the last two or 
three years. Rents have not been effected as nine-tenths of the area is 
rented by partnership and privileged tenants. 

2) Except near Railway Stations no rise in price is expected ; 
probably land will fall further in value. 

57. About half of the value of the land in auction by Civil Courts. 


Palékkw District. * 
54. (1) We would distinguish agricultural lands in the locality as 
follows -— ; 
(a) groundnut land. 
(0) ordinary unirrigated paddy land. 
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{c) high paddy land. 
(@) flooded land. 
(e) Kaing land by the Irrawaddy, 
% Kaing land by Yaw Chaung. 
) custard apple garden. 
(4) plaintain trees garden. 
(2) The value for— 
(a) groundnut land in Pakékku Subdivision and Seikpyu 
Township runs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 120 per acre ; the most usual value is 
about Rs. 100 per acre ;. 
(6) ordinary unirrigated paddy land in Yesago and Pauk 
coenelips runs from Rs. 75 to Rs. 150 and ‘the most usual value is 


- Rs. 100 


(c) high paddy land in Gangaw Subdivision, Pauk Township,. 
runs from Rs. 75 to Rs, 150 and the most usual value is Rs. 100 ; 
(d) flooded Jand in Pakékku and Pauk Subdivisions is 
usually Rs. 100 per acre. 
(e) Kaing land by the Irrawaddy in Seikpyu, Pakékku and 
Yesagyo Townships runs from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per acre and the 
most usual value is Rs. 250. 
- Kaing land by the Yaw stream in Pauk, Pakékku and 
Seikpyu Townships is usually Rs. 100 per acre ; 
(g) custard apple garden in Myaing Township is usually 
Rs. 50 per acre. 
(k) plantain trees garden in Yesagyo Township is usually at 
Rs. 100 per acre. 
(3) The rent for (1) groundnut lands is Rs. 6 per acre. 
(2) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land is one-third of produce. 
(3) High paddy land is one-third of produce. 
(4) Kaing by the Irrawaddy is between Rs. 25 to Rs. 75 per 
acre. 

The rest are not rented generally. 

55. The principal causes of differences in value are fertility of -soif 
and its kind. 

56. (1) Fhe value in groundnut has fallen by about 40 per cent. 
due to the fall of the price of groundnuts, but the rent is as before ; 
because the rent is taken in kind and not in cash ; no rise or fall in the 
rest. 

(2) Neither rise nor fall is expected. 

57. Only about 75 per cent. of the value is obtained in | sales by 

Government auction. 


Mandalay District. 


54. (1) Irrigated bobabaing land valued at Rs. 200 to Rs 300 per 
acre. 

Irrigated state land valued at Rs, 125 to Rs. 200 _,, 

Upland bobabaing land valued at Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 ” 

Upland state land valued at ‘Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 ” 

Upland bobabaing ya land valued at Rs. 20to Rs.40 

Upland state ya land valued at Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 "” 

Kaing land bobabaing at Rs. 200 to 300 ” 

2) Kaing land state land at Rs, 125 to Rs. 200» 
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(3) The outturn is from 12 to 20 baskets in irrigated land, but no 
answer can be given relating to upland lands. 
55. Itall depends upon-+he locality and the character of the people. 
56. (1) To improve the tax tickets. Owing to fall of paddy and 
bean market, the value of land has been reduced by one-fourth and one- 
fifth. The fall of rental is not much. 
(2) The value of land depends upon the rise and fall of its 
—— of its crops. The rental cdnnot be raised as good tenants will 
suffer. 


Deputy Commissioner, Mandalay District. 


54. (1) The nearest approach possible to a classification of the 
different kinds of agricultural land in this district is to be found in the 
Settlement Officer's classification of land according to its suitability for 
different kinds of cultivation. These are :— 

{a) Government irrigated kaukkyi paddy land. 

(8) Privately irrigated and unirrigated kaukkys paddy land. 
(c) Government irrigated mayin paddy land. 

(d) Privately irrigated mayin paddy land. 

(e) Island land. 

{f) Unirrigated uplands. 

(zg) Garden land. 

(2) The only statistics available, on this classification, are given 
in Statement 17 (a) and (4) of the Initial Report on the Second Revision 
Settlement, 1922-23. 

(3) See Statement 16 (a) and (5) of the same Report. 

55. Please see the Tract descriptions in the Initial Report. 

So. (1) Statistics are not available by sorts of land. 

* (2) No information. 

57. The figures in the statements referred to above include sales by 

Government auction. 


The Superintendent of Land Records, Kyauksé District. 


S4 (1) In Kyauksé District, for purposes of valuation I would 
distinguish agricultural lands broadly under the following categories -— 
(a) Betel garden (over 30,000 acres in this district). 
(6) Paddy lands irritated by Government canals. 
(c) Mango gardens and orchard gardens. 
(d) Other lands including a lands, and paddy lands either 
unirrigated or irrigated from private sources. 
(2) For each category so distinguished, the present value may 
be estimated as follows >— 











Category as set out in paragraph (1) 
above under question 54. 





{a) Bete? vi 
(o) Pact lands irrigated by ‘Government. 


{e) Mango gardens and orchard gardens. 
(d) Other lands ~ 
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,it, will be noticed that even under exch of the above aihccaiinticg 


d categories there is a wide range of variation in the valuation set. This 


is hardly avoidable in this district where the conditions of agriculture 
are so diversified within a village-tract as well as from tract to tract. 

Another important factor for differentiating land value in thib 
‘district is the tenure of the land, ic. whether state or non-state. 
Generally speaking, non-state lands get as high as double or 1} 
times the value of state lands of similar comnditions. The popular 
recognition of this distinction is much pronounced in the case of item 
(1) (8), less Pronounced inthe case of items (1)- (c) and (1) (a), and 
almost non-existant in the case of item (1) (a). 

The valuation given in paragraph (2) above refers to lands with state 


- tenure. 


(3) The rents represent (one-tenth) of the sale values. 
55, In case of betel gardens, the principal causes are (7) soil-fertility, 
(ii) irrigation facilities and (iii) marketing facilities for produce. 
In case of paddy land irrigated by Government canals are (1) eres 
of irrigation, (ii) food security, (iii) healthiness of the tract and (iv) 
transport facilities to trade centres. 
In case of gardens, the principal cause is the number and age of 
standing mature trees. 
In case of other lands, the principal causes are {i) soil fertility, (ii) 
flood security and (iii) marketing facilities for produce. 
56. (1) The value and rent have remained more or less stationary. 
(2) The value may fall slightly owing to the prevailing set-back 
in the prices obtained for paddy, the predominant crop of the district. 
But the fall cannot be large, as in irrigated paddy lands which form 
a high percentage of the district acreage) the certainty of the crops 
is more or less a pronounced feature in the agriculture of the district. 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 

54. Lagree with the estimates of the Superintendent ‘of Land 
Records above. 

56. Kyauksé paddy is assured of a constant market in the non- 
irrigated dry zone area surrounding the district. 

57. For irrigated land about 25 to 30 per cent. Non-irrigated or 
precarious lands are sometimes unsaleable, or at most realize 20 per 
cent. The amount realized falls rapidly if a large number of proceedings 
are opened in any one area. 


Deputy Commissioner, Meiktila. 

54. (1) With respect to * valuation, agricultural land in Meiktila 
District may be divided into four main kinds, each kind being subdivided 
into four classes: — 

A. Government Irrigated Paddy Land, Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th class. 
B. Privately do. do. 
C.. Unirrigated do. - do. 
D. Ya Land (dry crops) do: do. 
(2) Government Irrigated Paddy Land— 
1st class. Usual value Rs. 175 0 O per acre. 
2nd do. Do. 130 0.0 = do. 
3rd_ do. Do. 80 0.0 do. 
4th do. Do. 50 0 0 do. 
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Privatély— oe : 
Ist class. Usual value Rs. 125 @ 6 per acre. 
2nd do. Do. 109 0 Q do. 
Srd_ do. Do. 0 0 do. 
4th - do. Do. 30 0 0 do. 
Unirrigated— _ 2 es, 
Ist class. Usual value Rs. 100 O 9Q per acre. 
2nd do. ~- Da. 75 0 0 do 
3rd_ do. Do. 50 0 0 do. 
4th ‘do. Do. 2500 = do. 
Ya Land— 
Ist class. Usual value Rs. 125 0 0 per acre. 
2nd do. Do. 100 0 0 do. 
3rd_ do, Do. 60 0 0 do. 
4th do. Do> 30 0 0 do. 


(3) The rents corresponding to the sale values are not fixed as 
in Lower Burma. In Meiktila District the usual rent paid by a tenant 
is half the produce, the tenant paying half the revenue, and the owner 
supplying the seeds and paying half the expense of hiring necessary 
labour. The average rents per acre worked out for the above classes 
of land at average outturns are as follows :— 


Government Irrigated Paddy Land— 


-Ist class. Usual value Rs. 7 4 O per acre. 
2nd do. Do. 5 8 0 do. 
3rd do. Do. 400 do 
4th do. Do. 3 4 0 do. 

Privately Irrigated Paddy Land— 
Ast class. Usual value Rs. 5 9 O per acre. 
2nd do. Do. 3 7 0 do. 
3rd_ do, Do. 300 = do. 
4th do. Do. 240 = do. 
Unirrigated Paddy Land— 
Ist class. Usual value Rs. 5 4 O per acre. 
2nd do. Do. 3 40 = do. 
3rd _ do. Do. 212 0 da 
4th do. Do. 200 = do 
YeLand—  . 
Ast class. Usual value Rs. 6 0 0 per acre. 
2nd do. Do. 45 0 do. 
3rd do. - Do. 300 do. 
4th do, Do. 211 0 = do. 


_ 55. The different sorts of land mentioned in Question 54 vary 

slightly in value from place to place for the following reasons :— 

(1) Nearness to towns and large villages, wherein also reside 
well-to-do people, who can invest money in land. 

(3) Reliability of irrigation from Government or private irriga- 
tion works. ‘ . 

(4) Fertility and quality of soil. 

(S) Capability of double and treble cropping, ¢g., dried up beds 

etc. 


streams, etc. 
{6) Capability of growing special crops, e.g. chillies, onions, 
betel vine, tobacco, sugarcane, etc. 
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(7) High market value and popularity of crops that can be grown 
in the land, ¢.g., paddy and febyugale some years ago, though their 
prices have now dropped. . 

i (8) Proximity to railway station, railway line, metalled road, 
etc. ‘ 

Rent also varies according to market value of the land and the crops 
grown on it, although the half partnership tenancy is still in vogue 
throughout generally. 

56. (1) Practically all classes of land except those capable of growing 
special crops, have fallen in value from 15 to 20 per cent. in the last 
two or three years. 

Even in the price of lands capable of growing special crops, there: 
is a slight tendency downwards, although the fall in price is not appre- 
ciable yet. 

(2) Almost all classes of lands are likely to fall in value about 
15 to 25 per cent. in the near future, owing to the decrease in prices of 
paddy, cotton, etc., and the fightness of the money market. Another 
contributory cause is the deterioration of old irrigation works and the 
precarious rainfall. 

Rents of course will fall according to the maket values of the crops 
grown chiefly. : 

57. Generally about half the value is obtained in sales by Govern- 
ment auction for recovery of land revenue or in execution of a decree 
of a civil court, if the land is free from encumbrances. 

‘Where there is a mortgage on the land, it depends on the amount of 
the mortgage. = 

Generally about one-tenth of the value is obtained at Government 

- auction for such land. 


Myingyan District. 


54. (1) In this district four different sorts of agricultural land are 
distinguished with respect to valuation, namely (i) Island land, (ii) Irri- 
gated paddy land, (iii) Unirrigated paddy land, and (iv) Low ya land and 
(v) upland ya land. 

(2) The most usual value at present, and the best and worst for 
the above classes of land are as follows :— 


Most usual, Best. Worst. 


Re. Rs. Rs. 
per acre. 
(i) Island land 5 ae =. 250 400 150 


Gi) Irrigated paddy Jand (a) |... =-250 «400,150 
Irrigated paddy land (5) sea 175 250 100 


(iii) Unirrigated paddy land ave 100 200 75 
{iv) Low ya land. we —- 200 250 100 
{v) High ya land... ove 75 100 25 


(3) The rents corresponding to these rates are as follows :— 
(i) Island land—from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per acre. 


tii) Irrigated paddy land (a) ose 

Irrigated paddy land (6) on 
(ili) Unirrigated paddy land on 
{iv) Low ya land See ose 
(v) High ya land oes we 
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55, Facilities for marketing the outturns determine the value of the 


land, 
56. (1) The value of the land has fallen to the extent of 20 to 25 per 
cent. The rent also has fallen but not to any appreciable extent. 
(2) The value and the rent are likely to fall further on account of 
scarcity of money and bad market. 
57. Such sales are likely to fetch about 70 per cent. of the value. 


Yamethin District. 


54. (1), Different classes of agricultural land— 

(a) Ya land. 

(b) Mogaung paddy land. 

(c) Urrigated paddy land. 

(2) Value of land— 
Yamethin Subdivision— 

(a) Ya land—from Rs. 50 to Rs. 125. 
The most usual value is about Rs. 75 per acre. 

(b) Mogaung paddy land from Rs. 75 to Rs. 150, 
The most usual value is about Rs. 100. 

(c) Irrigated paddy land from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. 
The most usual value is about Rs. 150. 

Pyinmana Subdivision— - 

(a) Ya—from Rs. 75 to Rs. 150. 
The most usual value is about Rs. 100. 

(bd) Mogaung—from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. 
The most usual value is Rs. 150. 

(c) Irrigated—from Rs. 150 to-Rs. 300. 
The most usual value is Rs. 200. 

(3) Rents— 

nn Ya—about 7 per cent. of sale values. 

A raneerae }about 12 per cent. of sale values. 

In Yaméthin, owner contributes half cost of cultivation and half 
land revenue. In Pyinmana, owner genarally pays Jand revenue in 
cases of fixed rents. 

55. In this district, Yaméthin Subdivision falls in Dry Zone and 
Pyinmana Subdivision in Wet Zone. In the former subdivision, ever 
irrigated lands are dependent on rains. When the rains are bad, tanks 
and canals are dry. The crops are therefore precarious and the 
cultivation is insecure generally. The rainfall in Pyinmana for the year 
1929 was 61 inches as against 37 inches in Yaméthin, or 75 inches as 
against 38 inches in 1928. The cultivation in Pyinmana is therefore 
more secure than that in Yaméthin or it is as good as that in Lower 
Burma, Hence the prices of lands in Pyinmzna are higher than those 
of Yaméthin. 

56, (1) No. 

(2) The value of land in Pyinmana may probably fall slightly in 
the near future owing to the failure of business of sugarcane factory 
owners, due to the rise in the cost of labour and also partiy due to the 
fall in the price of sugarcane jaggery. 

57. About 40 per cent. of the market value in ya and Mogaung. 
paddy land and about 60 per cent. in irrigated paddy land in the 
Yaméthin Subdivision. - 


Yaméthin District. ; ( 336) 


th Pyinmana Subdivision, where the cultivation i is always secure, th 
proportion is higher, 1.¢., about 60 per cent. in ya and Mogaung Jan 
and 75 per cent. in irrigated land. 

These refer to sales by Government auction for recovery of fand 
¥évenue and agricultural loans. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 

54. I would accept generally the descriptions and valuations of 
different sorts of agricultural land given. In the frontier districts the 
‘general classification is irrigated and non-: irrigated paddy land, but there 
are ahkin lands in Myitkyina and Bhamo in which potatoes and garden 
“crops are grown, and in the Katha District there is a small area under tea. 

; I think rent is determined everywhere by produce rather than the 
value of the land and tenancies are commoner in the dry zone districts 
of the Division than where the communal tenure prevails. 

In Shwebo according to the last settlement report the area rent 
amounted to 11 per cent. of the occupied Mogaung land and 20 per cent. 
of the occupied area, while in irrigated tracts 18 and 24 per cent. of the 
occupied and cultivated areas were found to be rented. 

In Katha and the northern townships of Shwebo one-fifth of the 
average outturn is the commonest rent. While south of Kanbalu rents 
tend to rise to one-third or one-fourth of the produce. 

55. The principal cause of difference in value is the fertility and 
‘situation and security from drought or flood. 

56. The value of paddy land in the frontier districts is increasing as 
the communal tenure is being relaxed; in the Shwebo District the value, 
is increasing in the irrigated areas with improvements. Ordinarily 
however, the fall in the value of paddy in the last few years must affect 
the value of the lands though the proportion of rent to outturn remains 
the same. 

57. The full value of land is tarely obtained in Government auctions 
for recovery of land revenue owing to combinations to refuse to bid and 
because land sold for recovery of land revenue has usually some draw- 
back which detracts from its attractiveness. 


Bhamo District. - 


. In this locality no land can be distinguished with respect to valuation 
as all lands are communal lands. 
54, (2) As there can be no sale of communal lands no value can be 
fixed for best and worst lands in this district. 
54, (3) None known. 
55. (1) None known. . 
56. (1) None known. 
56. (2) None known. 
57, None known. 


a“ 


Myithyina District. 
57. Communal tenure prevails here and no sale i is allowed. 


Deputy Commissioner, Myithyina.” : 
55. Settlement operations in Myitkyina were conducted by 
Mr. Lindop in 1926. He notes that the total area rented was 14 per 
cent. of the occupied area. Numiber of tenants 1,023. 
Average rent Rs. 7—17 per acre. 


* Sce also page 243. 
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The tenancies were— 
Partnership 2°43. 
Share produce 17°18. 
Fixed produce 85'05. 
Fixed money rent ‘20. 
(Paragraph 78—79, Settlement Report.) 
56. (1) The only land likely to fluctuate is paddy land 
(2) and that will rise and fall with the wholesale price of paddy. 


Shwebo District. 


54. (1) Irrigated paddy land, unirrigated paddy land, kaing, kon, 
gardens, 

Irrigated paddy land is valued according to outturn. I—5Q baskets,. 
II—35 baskets, III—25 baskets. 


Average. Range. 

I oon 150 400—150 

Sale values wy U1 oe 85 1C0— 70 

MI ave 50 70— 30 

Rental values I ae 10 10—6 

100 baskets u oe 5 6—4 

Rs. 100 I one 3 4-2 

Unirrigated paddy land.—Soil is criterion. 

Class. Soit. Sale value. Rentat value, 

I ..  _Hnon 35 (SO—25) Nil. 

YN .  Tane 25 (35—15) - Nil. 

il (needs manure) The-mye is {20—10) Nil. 


Kaing, kon, gardens, valued according tu soil. No distinctions made’ 
in regard to these three main kinds. No sale value’ and no rental 
value—not accepted as security by money-lenders. 

55. Irrigated paddy.—Differences in fertility and conyenience of 
position. The nearer a canal or Village the better. Difference in value 
does not vary with distance from a railway station, as area is not large ; 
roads (of sorts) are numeraus; country is level and mills are found all 
through the area, 

Unirrigated faddy.—No variations, on account of low inherent 


jue. 

Other land.—Ditto. 

56. (1) Paddy land irrigated and unirrigated; price has fallen in last 
two years by 25 per cent. on account of fall in market price of paddy. 
(Chettiar’s estimate is 33 per cent). 

(2) Anticipate further fall because the demand for paddy from 
Rangoon is falling off and so is the local price (now only 75 for paddy 
from irrigated tracts and 50 for paddy from Mogaung tracts); anticipate 
fall will be 50 per cent. 

57, Fifty per cent. only, because spot cash has to be paid. 


Sagaing District. 
$4. (1) and (2). . 
-(a) Groundnut (ya) land a 25 to 75 per acre. 
(d) Irrigated paddy land one 100 to 200 per acre. 
{c} Ordinary unirrigated land wee 50 to 100 per acre. 
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(d) Flooded land sae Gabe 100 to 250 per acre. 
(ce) Kaing, by the Irrawaddy eee 150 to 300 per acre. 
(f) Kaing, by small streams Se 100 to 200 per acre. 
(g) Other ya land for wheat, sesa- 100 to 200 per acre. 

mum, etc. 
(3) Generally 10 per cent. of the sale value of the land or a quarter 

.of the outturn. 

55. Difference in value rests entirely with the fertility and situation 

of the lands concerned. 


56. Value has fallen by about 25 per cent. and the rent remains at 


the same proportion. 
(2) We cannot predict for the future as the value rests entirely with 


the world market, but the rent more or less remains at the same 
proportion to the market value or to the outturn. 


Sagaing District (Mogaung nat mee 


Questions Nos. 54 and $5. 









Rent per acre. 
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Thetke fields * 
Sugarcane gardens 






1 | Irrigated paddy land 
2 | Ordinary unirrigated 5 to 10 differ according 
paddy land. to fertility of 
3. | High paddy fand . Not rented oat d, distance 
4 | Flooded land on to $ from railway 
5 | Kaing land by smali Not rented out line, _cart-roads 
streams. and villages, and 
6 j Pineapple gardens Situation above 
7 | Piantain gardens flood level. near 
8 Market gardens... lakes and near 
9 hill-streams. 
0 





roy 






Note,—There are no other kinds of land. 


56. (1) Not risen or fallen. 
(2) 1 do not think so. 
57. Seventy-five per cent. 


_ Katha District. 


54. (1) Irrigated and umirrigated paddy land are the only two 


lands recognized. Subdivided into state and non-state. 
(2) There are no true values as Communal Tenure restricts 


sales to within very narrow limits and sales are too few to permit any 


estimate. 
(3) Rents are fixed on outturn and not on sale value. The 


usual rent is 20 baskets per 100 baskets outturn. 
56. (1) and (2) Communal Tenure has been relaxed and land now 


has a small value. If Communal Tenure is abolished there will be a 
rise in value. 2 
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Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


54. (1) and (2) There are only unirrigated paddy land in this locality 
and the value is Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per acre on the average. The place 
is covered with thick forest and the only low land between the hills are 
used for cultivation. 

(3) The rent per acre is 10 baskets. ~ 

55. Noanswer. - : : 

56, (1) The value or rent of the land has not risen in the last two 
or three years. 

(2) No change is expected in the near future. 

57. About 75 per cent. of the value of the land is obtained in sales 
py Government for recovery of land levenue, but in case of a sale in 
‘execution of a decree, about 50 per cent. is obtained as on account of 
the Communal Tenure Rules, the purchasers become less and there is 
not much competition. 


Deputy Commissioner, Katha. 


34. (1) (a) Irrigated paddy land. 
(b) Unirrigated paddy land. 
(c) Kaing land. 

(2) There are no true values for any land outside towns in the 
district owing to almost the whole land in the district being held under 
Communal Tenure which restricts sales to very narrow limits. (See 
Upper Burma Land Revenue Manual Direction 291.) The sales of 
paddy land are too few to permit any useful estimate being made, ¢.g., a 
holding of 480 acres unirrigated paddy land was recently sold fora 
female buftato—probable value Rs.35to Rs. 40. I consider that paddy 
land in Kawlin and Wuntho Townships near the railway line might be 
put at from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 per acre. 

(3) Rents have no relation to sale values. Rents are normally 
a fraction of gross outturn—usually 20 baskets per 100 baskets outturn. 
Fixed rents also are usually found to approximate very closely to this 
‘standard. 

55. The cause of difference in rents is the fertility of the soil as rent 
is fixed by gross outturn. : 

56. (1) Rents have been stationary from time immemorial. Land 
value has appeared in the [ast two years, owing to the relaxation of 
Communal Tenure Rules, where previously land had no value. Owing 
to conditions the district cannot be taken into account or it could be 
heir there had been a Rs. 50 per acre increase, namely, from nil 

‘o Rs. 50. 

(2) Ido not expect any alteration in rent. When, and if, 
Communal Tenure is finally abolished land will rise in value as sales 
will be permitted but land will never have any great value in this district. 

57. The few sales of this nature there have been have realized 
approximate Rs. 25 per acre. 


ba Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. id 


54. (1) High paddy land ; low paddy land ; flooded land ; Kaing 
land by the Chindwin Kaing land by smali streams ; Bobabaing (non- 
state) land and state land. j 


Dy. Commr., ( 240 ) 
Upper Chindunn.] 

(2) Bobabaing (non-state) high paddy land Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 
perannum. Sobabaing (non-state) low paddy land Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 
per annum. State high paddy land Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 peracre. State 
low paddy land‘ Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per acre. Flooded land Rs. 30 te 
Rs. 50 per acre. = 

* Kaing land by the Chindwin Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per acre. 
Kaing land by steams Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 per acre. 

(3) Rents are fixed and do not depend upon the sale-values. 
55. The principal causes of differences ip its value are— 

Ownership for Bobabaing land is more secure than that of 
ordinary state land ; fertility of soil, facility of communication, less 
liability to damage by fiood of Chindwin river. 

‘56. (1) Steady, neither rise nor fall. 

(2) The rent. and value of paddy land are likely to fall toa” 
certain extent in the near future, if the Burma rice cannot recover and 
recapture the world market. 

57. Half. 


Lower Chindwin District, 


54. (1) The land can roughly be divided into— 
three kinds of paddy land, 
four kinds of Ya land ; 
two kinds of Kaing land. 

The paddy land is divided into— 
Pyunesan we Pipe irrigated. 
Se Le wee Stream irrigated. 
Mogaung « Dependent on rain. 


The ya and kaing lands depend on the quality of the soil and the’ 
type of crop that can be grown. 

(2) There is not much variation in values of land throughout the 
district except one or two exceptional areas, the figures for which are 
apparently not required. * 

Paddy land can be said generally to run from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300- 


per 3 acre. 3 
Ya 1 land ae Rs, 180 to Rs. 300 A 
Ya2 y» | w» 150 y » 200 
Ya 3 » » 20 w 100: 
¥a 4 ” x” ” ” 50 
Kaing, 1 from, 200 , ,, 300 
Kaing lk, =» 150 gS «180 


(3) Rents are based on outturn. There are few, if any, cases 
pf fixed money rents in the district. If the owner provides the seed, 
he usually obtains half of the outturn ; if the tenant provides the seed, 
the landlord obtains from two-fifth to one-third of the outturn. 

The land revenue tax is divided in the same proportion. 

Rough figures of profits toan owner of land who leases iL out, 
where the capital value of land is as given above, work out to some- 
where about 7% to 8} per cent. Ten per cent. is.a high profit. These 
were ital and ready calculations of people with whom I discussed. the- 
ques 


in’ 
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55. The value of land is affected to some slight extent by its*near- « 
ness to the market and competition of the vicinity. For the rest the 
value depends on the quality of the soil and the nature of the crop 
» which it can produce. 

56. (1) I was informed when visiting township headquarters that 
prices of land had dropped anything up to 20 per cent. in the last two 
or three years. This view, however, is not generally supported by the 
officials of the district. The normal increase of population does not 
seem to have had any effect on increasing land values owing to further 
competition for land,- The Superintendent of Land Records considers 
that the most inferior kinds of ya lands are likely to increase in value 
with a further introduction of the groundnut crop. 

57. In the ordinary course about 60 per cent. of the value of land is 
* vealized in auction sales by Government. In civil execution cases as 
much as 75 per cent. may be realized. In recent sales that have taken 
“ place at the instigation of the Co-operative Department, the sum realized 
has been only about 20 per cent. 

This is due partly to a poor quality of the land which had been very 
much over-priced for the purpose of obtaining Co-operative loans and 
partly due to a certain amount of sympathy with the co-operators in - 
their present hard time. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Arakan Circle. 


54. (1) There are the usual classes of paddy lands in this district, 
wiz., lst class, 2nd class, and 3rd class. Apart from paddy land only 
small areas are classed as fruit gardens or tobacco land :— 


‘ Per acre. 
Rs. 
(2) Ast class paddy land ' ... ws 200 
2nd 6 ais «. 100 
3rd oe = 


Garden land average Rs, "150 to 200 per 
{3) All rents oF paid in paddy measured My the | local basket and 


+ ona doon (64 acres) of land. 


Taking the present year’s price on the threshing floors the rentals 
would be approximately as noted below >— 


Per arce. 
Rs. 
Ast class paddy land te eee 24 
2nd ‘s ane on «= 4 
3rd iw a te cae 9 


SS. For paddy land the principal causes of variation in rent from 
place to place are — 
{a) Distance from the milling centres. 
(b) Liability to salt water inundation. 
wa (c) Where Chittagonians are the owners as is the case in most 
parts of Maungdaw and Buthedaung Townships, the value ‘and rent are 
both higher than for similar land owned by Arakanese in adjacent 
townships. 
a) Healthiness or otherwise. % 


16 
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5& (1) There has been no appreciable: rise or fall in the v-‘1e or 
rent of paddy land in the last two or three years. 

(2) Not likely to rise or fall. 
57. Cannot state. 


Deputy Director of Agricullure, Irrawaddy Circle. 


54. (1) There aré five different sorts of agricultural land in this 
district :-- 7 

(a) Ordinary unirrigated paddy land. 

(b) High paddy land. 

(c) Flooded land. 

(d) Orchard or garden land of different kinds. 

{e) Dhani belts. . 

(2) (a) Rs. 200 to 300 in Wakéma and Moulmeingyun Town- 

ships, Rs. 100 to 200 in Einmé and Kanbe Townships, Rs. 50 to 150 in 
Labutta and Myaungmya Townships. The most usual value is Rs. 150 


per acre. 
(b) Rs. 150 to 200, Rs. 100 to 150 and Rs. 30 to 50 per acre 


. respectively i in the above townships. 


(c) Little or no value. ‘ 
(d) Rs. 100 to 150 per acre. 
(e) Rs. 150 to 200 per acre depending on the age of the trees. 
(3) Usual rent corresponding to sale values of paddy land is 20. 
There is no fixed rate of rents for garden dhani lands. 

55. The principal causes of differences in value of land are variation 
in fertility and situation. 

56. (1) We cannot estimate in the absence of. statistics. Some 
members suggest that the value has fallen by Rs. 30 to 40 per cent. 
Other think that this is an excessive estimate. 

- (2) The value and rent are expected to remain fairly steady in 
the near future. Land values, both sale and rent, fluctuate with the 
price of paddy. if 

57. The general proportion of the value obtained in sales by 
Government auction for recovery of land revenue is 40 per cent. and in 
execution of 2 decree of a civil court is 60 to 70 per cent. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Myingyan Circle. 
54. In the Meiktila District :-— 


Class of land. Value per acre. Rent. . 

Rs. Rs. a. P, 

{1) Irrigated paddy ase 300 12 8 0 

(2) Small tank irrigated... 100 780 

(3) Mogaung paddy ave 75 

(4) Y-1 _ 100 One hatf the produce 

(5) Y-2 wis 80 the landlord pro- 

(6) Y-3 «+ 50 to 60 viding seed. 

(7) Y-4 ae 25 


55. Does not arise. 
56. There has been little or no change. 
57. A little less perhaps. 


2 Reply has particular application to the “ ya" lands of the dry zone. 
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Mr. P.L.L.N« Narayanan Chettiar (Payapn). . 7 


54. Mostly there are three distinct kinds of agricultural land, viz. 
thigh paddy land, flooded land, and dant belts. 


(2) Most usual value. Best land. Worst land. 
: Rs. Rs. Rs. 
High paddy land 150 : 230 110 
Flooded land 60 80 30 
Dhani belt 300 500 120 


(3) Rent 12 baskets for high paddy land 
Rent & baskets for flooded land. 
Rent Rs. 100 for 10,000 dha leaves. 
55. Depends on the necessity and position of the sellers and buyers. 
Nearness of lind to one’s own land also increases the value of that land. 
56. (1) Value and rent have fallen by 20 per cent. 
(2) Likely to fall for lack of money in the hands of buyers. 
57. Four-fifth, of the value is obtained. 


Superintendent of Land Records, Mvitkyina. 


54. (1) The agricultural tands in this district may be distinguished 
as irrigated and unirrigated paddy lands and matket gardens. 


(2) & (3) Price per acre. Rent, 
Lowest. Highest. Common. per Hci 
Irrigated paddy “30 70 40 7 
Unirrigated paddy 15 30 20 3 
Market gardens 20 100 30 —-Not tenancy. 


55. The irrigated paddy land fetches a better price as the crop is 
more secure and yields a better crop than unirrigated paddy lands. 

The market gardens in this district are mostly grown with English 
vegetables and potatoes. With the annual heavy manuring the cost of 
cultivation is very high. Constant attention is required throughout the 
season. The crops are easily susceptible to adverse climatic conditions 
This class of land has therefore less demand than the paddy land. 

56. (1) In the last two or three years the price of paddy land has 
not shown any appreciable fluctuation. 

(2) The price of paddy land has a very close bearing on the 
condition of rice trade. If the gloom at present overhanging the rice 


‘trade continues to be so for a few years the value of paddy lands will 
- decline considerably. 


Section 14—Statistics A. 


Deputy Commissioner, Akyab. 
1 estimate the total amount of crop loan required yearly in this dis- 
‘trict at Rs. 60,00,000 judged by present borrowings. I have made this 
estimate in consultation with leading indigenous bankers who do most 
of the financing of agriculture i in this district. 
T think this estimate is not very wide of the mark fot the following 
reasons >— 
I think it is safe to assume at least half the cultivation in this district 
is carried out on borrowed money. The cultivated area is about 600,000 


Dy. Commr., Akyab.)} ( 244 ) 


‘acres and costs of cultivation were estimated at Rs. 20 per acre at the last 
settlement in 1917 (they must be more now). Taking half the cost of 
cultivation at Rs. 10 per acre and multiplying the cultivated area by this. 
figure, the total is Rs. 60,00,000. 

Total value of mortgages of immoveable property in the last three 
years has averaged about Rs, 15,00,000, and most of this is for purposes 
of cultivation. Atleast an equal amount will be represented by loans 
renewed on existing mortgages (which for all intents and purposes are 
new loans required for cultivation) and I am informed by indigenous 
bankers that the amount lent out or renewed on gold or - persona’ 
security is at least equal to the amount lent on landed security. “ 

This again gives a total of Rs. 60,00,000. 


Kyaukpyu District . 


58. These questions cannot be answered without proper inquiry 
59. | being made in the different Townships. The official members 
60. { of this Committee may be directed to go out into the Town-- 
61./ ships and make inquiries with the help of the Township Officers. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukpyu. 


58. One of the methods of obtaining a good estimate of the total 
amount of crops loan required every year here is by getting report from 
the headmen and verifying some of them. The Township Officer, who 
takes interest and who is familiar with his township, can easily check 
exaggeration. 

The best method, however, to make an estimate of the crop loan 
would be to get statistics of figures from the money-lender half a lakh 
to one lakh of rupees as reported by me of being needed in this district 
is based on a calculation after consulting old residents of the district. 


Sandoway District. 


4 
58. The following estimates are the total crop loans required every 
year in the— 
(1) Sandoway Township ae Rs. 4,19,790 
(2) Sandoway District , Sc Rs. 9,93,730 
The figures are obtained by enquiring of all cultivators in five village-- 
“tracts of the Sandoway Township. The figures for the Township and 
the District are deduced from these figures by comparing the total oum- 
ber of cultivators in these five village-tracts with those in the township. 
and in the district. 
Pegu District. 

58. First we must get (a) total area under tenancy let at full fixed 
rents, (b) average acreage-worked per plough and (c) average advance 
required bya plough. In the Pegu District the average acreage worked 
per plough is 12 acres and the average advance made is Rs.75. There 
fore to get a good estimate of the total amount of crop-loans required 
every year, we shall have to multiply total area under tenancy let at full 
fixed rents by the average advance per plough and divide the result by 
average acreage worked per plough. 
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Thus for Waw Township— 
(a) Area under tenancy let at full fixed rents is 103, 406 acres. 
(b) Average acreage worked per plough is 12 acres. 
(c) Average advance per plough is Rs. 75. 


. Therefore total estimated loans= *““3*7F, +, Rs, 6,46,287-8-0. 


75 
For the district the same principles apply, jen Ra OUR 
Rs. 60,12,606-4-0. 
Deputy Commissioner, Tharrawaddy. 


' 

It may be said that during the rains 100 per cent. of the cultivators 
are in debt, Land owners who work their lands themselves are in debt, 
and labourers whose families have long since lost their lands are in debt. 
It is in fact the custom for the Burman cultivator to spend his money 
before he earns it. The residents of the towns also borrow, even clerks 
in the Deputy Commissioner’s office live above their means and borrow 
from the office peons. 

A crop loan is defined as being a Joan taken by a cultivator for any 
purpose (in connection with either cultivation or household expenses) 
and expected to be repaid at the next harvest. 

1 would work out the example as follows :— 

The acreage cultivated is about 600,000 acres and assuming that 14 
acres suffices to a family, we would get about 40,000 families. 

Assume (1) that each family works about 14 acres of land ; 

(2) that the cost of cultivation which must be borrowed is 
Rs. 8 an acre or Rs, 112 per 14 acres ; 

(3) that the family has no money at all by the end of 
October and that they will want Rs. 20a month till after the harvest, 
this would bring the indebtedness of a family to about Rs. 60 ius Rs. 
117 or, say Rs. 170. 

On the assumption that there are 40,000 families I would estimate 
the crop loans at Rs. 40,000 X 170 or 68 lakhs. 

I cannot give an estimate for an Upper Burma district because in 
the only Upper Burma district [ have been a Deputy Commissioner, the 
communal tenure system was still in force. 


Insein District. 


58, My Committee are unable to answer this question. The total 
amount of crop toans “ required ” in the Insein District every year, f.c, 
which would be accepted with thankfulness and for which applications 
would always be forthcoming is really almost any sum one likes to men- 
tion. The amount issued in agricultural loans in the flooded area of 
Tantabin Township until recently was only limited by the gullibility of 
the Township Officer and the funds at his disposal. There are known 
to be 28,855 cultivators working 356,804 acres in this district, fe. 
an averute of 12 acres each. {ff half these men borrowed Rs. 100 each 
per annum the crop loans would total nearly 144 lakhs. In practice it 
has proved impossible to recover some 1} lakhs issued in Tantabin in the 
last three years. Against this, one has the amazing ecodbmic fact that 
at the slackest agricultural period of the year, after seven year of tloods 
and so-called poverty it was impossible to get able-bodied Burmese 
cultivators at Rs. 1-8 per day for a month to carry oat a work which 
«was designed to improve-agriculture. 


“ 
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Prome District. - 


58. An estimate of a sort can be made by considering the amount of 
crop loans required by members of co-operative societies, In this 
district about Rs. 4,00,000 is required annually for co-operative societies 
3 Avecags siasnbae ies hoasabold ia S with total membership of some 6,000, 

-$ This is an entirely independent The district population is nearly 
estimate by the committee and is con- 400,000. Assuming that this repre-. 
firmed by the following figures from sents *80,000 families of whom: 


the Settlement Report :-— T 60,000 are cultivating families, the: 
ee aren: 420,381 acres district requirement would be 10: 
worked ee 7 acres, times 400,000, i.¢., 4,000,000. So 


far as this is correct, it may be taken 
as a minimum since loans by societies are kept as low as possible and 
are almost always less than the amounts applied for. A more careful 
estimate on these lines might possibly be a fairly accurate guide. 


Deputy Comnissioner, Bassein, 


‘ 


58. The amount of crop-loans required in each year in any area 
depends entirely on the prosperity or failure of crops in that area. 
When crops are damaged on account of drought floods, blight or 
¥avages or insects in the previous season, the cultivators are hard up for 
money to start work for next season and more loans are accordingly 
required by them. In normal years the amount of loans required will 
not be much. So it is rather hard to fix a. good estimate for a year. 
The best way to make a fair estimate of the crop-loans required in each 
year in any area is, therefore, as I have stated above, to base on the 
previous year’s amount of loan actually taken and to take into consider- 
ation the condition of the crops of the previous season. 

I give below the estimate for a Township and District. It is based on 
the last year’s actual amount and the crop condition of the last season, 


Rs. 
Thabaung Township we 1,500 
Bassein District ... «+» 17,000 


The amount of allotment of Agricultural advances for 1929-30 on: 
Rs. 24,000 :—- 





Name of Township. 





Bassein East one 
,Bassein West oo 
Thabaung oy 
Ngaputaw os 
Kyonpvaw ‘tae 
yyaunegon we » 
Yegyi... ose 


Total. 
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Henzada District. 


58. The assets of the cultivators of the area should form the basis of 
the estimate. Such valuations are usually made by co-operative officers 
and banks. I have no experince of numerical statistics on this point. 


Myaungmya District.” 


58. A Burman lives up to the ‘imit of his cash and credit and will 
take as much as money in foans as people are willing to lénd him. A 
Burman does not differentiate between monies essentially needed for 
production of his crops and monies he requires for non-essentials and 
luxuries. When he borrows for the first he often borrows up to his 
borrowing limit so as to include the second. Enquiry from the bor- 
rowers themselves therefore is not likely to be of any of great value in 
7 es requirements unless it is very detailed and yery carefully 
sifted. 

(2) Actual requirements would be considerably less than absolute 
requirements as they are limited by the security required and the rates 
of interest demanded. A very rough estimate of absolute requirements 
might possibly be made as follows. We may take 5 per cent. of the 
cultivators as solvent and the remainder as requiring some assistance in 
crop loans. Some would want the whole cost of cultivation, some less 
than the whole. We may assume for argument’s sake that on the 
average the assistance required by the whole cultivating population 

would be 75 per cent. of the cost of cultivation. We believe that.Rs. 20 
to 25 has been accepted in recent Settlement Reports as a fair figure for 
cost of cultivation per acre. Something like Rs. 15 per acre on the 
total area under paddy 871,688 acres would represent the total crop 
foan required annually. It may be assumed that (i) 10 per cent. of the 
cultivators own the land they work and (ii) 90 per cent. are tenants. 

(i) As stated in the reply to question 60 the majority of this class 
fall under heads C and D and therefore have no capital to finance the 
next crop. All these would want big loans therefore and most of them 
would have sufficient security to take up the loans if offered. 

(ii) No tenants would be able to offer any security for their loans 
if taken from any one but their landlords. Landlords can and do supply 
a proportion of the demand for loans out of their own resources. They 
have to borrow the remainder. We cannot estimate this proportion 
supplied by them out of their own resources. If it is one-third then this 
figure may be deducted from the District figure suggested in paragraph 
1. as follows :— : 

(871688 X Rs. 15) less (871688 X Rs. 15x Yes X4). 

This figure should represent the whole actual requirements of the 
district. : 

Maubin District. 


58. A good estimate of the total amount of crop-loans required every 
year in any area may be deduced from the total occupied area of the 
previous year divided by 20 to give the number of cultivating households, 
half of whom will require crop-loans at Rs. 150 each.® Thus in this 
district where the occupied area approximates 640,000 acres the crop- 
foan required would be 24 lakhs. 


* The Byneuye 0 District Committee appears to have adopted veréefim the reply 
of the Depaty Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle, given at page 254, 
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Deputy Commissioner, Pyap6n District. 


58. An owner cultivator working 100 acres of land would not ordi- 
narily require more than Rs. 1,000 per annum as crop-loans, assuming 
his land to be average land. I regret I cannot possibly give an estimate 
either for a township, district or for Upper and Lower Burma. 


Thatbn District. 


58. Crop-loans are usually raised by tenants. In Thatén District 
the total area let to tenants at full rate was 135,728 acres in 1928, 
_From general enquiries it might be estimated that a 75 per cent. of the 
rented area requires crop-loans at Rs. 10 per acre, The usual expen- 
diture of a tenant for working his land is about Rs. 10 per acre and the 
loan required by him is usually half of the total expenditure, Applying 
this average to the area required would be Rs. 10,17,960 or a round 
sum of Rs. 10,20,000 a year. 


That6n District (Pa-an Sub-commiltee). 


58. By Village Headman or Revenue Surveyor when preparing 
assessment rolls. ; 

Roughly a lakh for our Township. 

On the basis of allotting on the average of Rs. 200 to each of the 
depressed land-owners and responsible tenants. 


Deputy Commissioner, Thatén District. 


58 to 61. Ihave been quite unable to get any reliable information on 
these questions. The Land Records does not record simple mortgages 
and even if it did its figures are not always reliable. The Settlement 
Reports show figures dealing with the indebtedness of the people but 
they are based on a very limited enquiry and are not meant to do more 
than give a very rough estimate. I have approached the Settlement 
Officers at present at work in the District but they too are unable to 
help me. To obtain trustworthy figures it would be necessary to hold 
an enquiry in a large number of villages in different parts of the District 
and there is no time for such a proceeding. The Committee's answer to 
the questions is from their own experience and may be trusted as far as 
it goes but it is not based on figures and is rather of the nature of 
guess-work. 


Amherst District. 


58. It is very difficult to answer ‘this question satisfactorily. Aa 
attempt, however, is being made. I would estimate that the total 
amount of crop loans required every year in any particular area should | 
be about one-fourth of the area that is cultivated by tenants. In arriv- 
ing at this estimate it is assumed that landlords will not take any crop- 
loans. The several factors which I took into consideration to help me 
arrive at this figure of one-fourth cannot be set out in detail, but the 
consensus of opinion of the meeting of officers of the district was that 
this figure.represented more or less the amount of crop loans required. 
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Tavoy District. 

58. It is impossible to make a good estimate. I should‘say that the 
‘best plan would be to make enquiries from the leading cultivators in one 
typical village-tract or set of tracts as to the amount of crop-loans likely 
to be taken if available at a certain rate and then work out an average 
figure per acre of cultivated land. - 

An enormous amount depends not only on the interest charged on, 
the loan and the nature of security demanded but also on whether the 
loans are easily available even to distant villagers. Assuming that 50 
per cent, of cultivators are in debt and borrow Rs. 80 per annum and 
that 50 per cent. of these would take crop loans rather than borrow 
from friends or local people I should say that in an average village-tract 
in this district containing 70 cultivators the amount required would be 
Rs. 1,400 per village-tract. Allowing 20 paddy-growing tracts for each 
township, Rs, 28,000 would be required per township and Rs. 1,12,000 
for the whole district. But if loans were easily available a cultivator 
would borrow more than just enough to cover bare necessity and I 
would theretore raise my fizure to Rs. 1,50,000 per annum. This is not 
the correct way of making an estimate, which should be done by special 
-eyquiries in typical parts of the district, and this I have not-time to do. 


Depuly Commissioner, Mer gui. 


58. In the short time available it has been quite impossible to collect 
-any material on which to base answers to this question. The Committee 
could offer no help beyond suggesting a village by village estimate based 
on figures supplied by the headmen, but they cannot give even an 

approximate figure. Some sort of enquiry on the lines of the enquiries 
made at Settlement is certainly necessary fora first estimate. This 
District “was unfortunately settled before the present Settlement 
procedure was introduced and not being a mathematician T have found 
some difficulty in vetting any help from the figures in the Report or 
-devising a new way of getting an estimate. The Settlement was in 
1920-21, but I do not think agricultural conditions have changed much 
in the meantime and I offer the following estimate for what it is anette 
without placing very much reliance on it :— 


T. Estimated Agricultural Population sa 77,000 
7 


Average number in household see 
Estimated number of cultivators ‘e 11,000 
Percentage in debt ee 40 per cent. 
Number in debt ate 4,100 
Averaye debt ww Rs. 100 
Total indebtedness .» Rs. 440,000 

II. Average area cultivated by persons, 12 acres, 

examined at Setllement. 

Avegige debt per person -. Rs. ® 100 
Averaye debt per acre ww Rs. 8 
Ovcupied area one 130,000 acres. 
Percentage under debt ase 40 
Total area under debt 0 52,000 acres. 


Amount of debt —_ (52,000 x 8) we Rs. 4,16,000 
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Taking Rs. 4,00,000 therefore as the total agricultural indebtedness. 
I would deduct Rs. 1,00,000 on account of petty and temporary debts 
and of the remaining Rs. 3,00,000 would estimate the annual require- 
ments at 20 per cent. or Rs. 60,000. I have no doubt that more could 
easily be absorbed, but I would place the maximum at about 
Rs. 1,00,000. 


Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo. 


58. It is well nigh impossible to make a good estimate of the total 
amount of crop-loan required every year in any area unless elaborate- 
‘arrangement involving heavy expenses are made. 
The percentage of cultivators working their own land cannot exceed’ 
10 and thus 90 per cent. of the cultivators are tenants. Almost every 
one of them have to borrow money for crop-loans. The average size 
of paddy land worked by a. family with a Yoke is about 10—12 acres 
and the working expenses is about Rs. 100 Rs. 120; this money is. 
raised by loan in 90 cases out of 100, 


; , Thayetmyo District. 


58. An enquiry should be made in three selected village-tracts of 
varying sizes (one of the largest, one of the middle size and the other of 
the smallest type) as to the amount of crop loans required by each of these 
tracts. Then take the average requirements of each village-tract. This: 
amount multiplied by the number of village-tracts in a Township will. 
form the estimate of crop loans required in that Township. The above 
average multiplied by the number of village-tracts in a district will be 
the estimate for the District. Similarly for Upper and Lower Burma. 
The average requirement in a village-tract is after enquiry found to be 
about Rs. 300. Thus for Thayetmyo Township which has 67 village 
tracts the amount of crop loans required would be Rs. 20,100. For the 
whole district’ of Thayetmyo which has 515 village-tracts the amount 
» required would be Rs. 1,54,500. 


~ 


Minbu District. 


58. The total occupied area in the district is 429,121 acres and 
experienced cultivators estimate a crop loan of Rs. 5 per acre, and the 
total loan required for the district every year may be put down roughly 
at Rs. 20,00,000. 


Pakékku District. 


58. It is very difficult to make a good estimate, but generally crop 
loans are taken by owner cultivators and they generally possess an 
ordinary sized holding. On the average about Rs. 50 pe? cent. of these 
areas require crop loans and by taking the figures of the area possessed 
by the owner cultivators a rough estimate can be obtained. Again, 
groundnuts Iand require about Rs. 10 per acre and paddy about 
Rs. 5 per acre and Kaing about Rs. 5 to Rs.: 10 per acre according to 
crop. The rest do not require any erop loans. 
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~ Deputy.Commissioner, Mandalay. 

58. No good estimate can be made for an area as large as a township. 
Intensive enquiries might give material for an estimate for a small 
village or hamlet. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


‘ By multiplying the average of the cultivated area by the average 
cost of planting, reaping, etc., plus the subsistence of the owner and his 
family ; the crop expenses needed in the Kyauksé District would be 
about twenty lakhs. Actually we give out Rs. 20,000 (twenty thousand) 
expenses acreage under cultivation * Rs. 10 
The equation would be upkeep acreage x Rs, 20 
average holding 








Deputy Commissioner, Meiktila. 


58. The only practicable way to get a good estimate of the total 
amount of crop loans required every year in any area, is to make enquiries 
through headmen and ywagaungs. 

Enquiries from money-lenders will not be reliable through fear of 
the Income-Tax Department, while on the other hand cultivators them- 
selves will not speak the truth for fear of damaging their credit. 

An estimate for a township or a district is not possible unless a 
considerable period of time is allowed te Township Officers not only to 
compile but to check their headmen's figures too. 


: Myingyan District. 

53. The estimate should take into account island land and upland* 
land, As the islanders are much more in a flourishing state, they are 
likely to require less loans than the uplanders. 

Looking at the conditions, cultivators working on 25 per cent. of the 
total island land and those working on 80 per cent. of the highland are 
likely to require loans. Islanders require more money for their seeds. 
than the uplanders. The estimate would be Rs. 15 per acre of upland 
and Rs. 20 per acre of island land. 

Basing on this data, the estimated total amount of crop-loans for 
the whole District would be about Rs. 70,24,100. 


Yamethin District. 
. 58. 1 do not know exactly what is meant by ‘ Crop loans,” but any- 
how no reliable estimate could be made without extensive local inquiry. 


Personally I am inclined to think that Government should abstain 
from granting loans except for land improvement. 2 


Commessioner, Sagaing Division. 


58, The cost of cultivation as discovered at settlement multiplied 
by the area under cultivation will probably give the best estimate. 


' ‘2 yokes—15 acres. The average man borrows in Kason or Nayon 359 
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Bhamo ‘District. 


58. An estimate should be obtained from the Headmén through 
“Township Officers annually. 


Deputy Commissioner, Myithyina. * 
58. Can add nothing to the Superintendent of Land Records’ reply. 


Shwebo District. 
58. In the Irrigated tracts, the average area worked by one man is 


150 
according to whether je tas to an cattle which. he repays in Tabodwe 
-after harvest. Ninety per cent. of cultivators have to take “ crop loans.” 
So estimate.can be based on acreage. (In irrigated tracts, the whole 
occupied area is worked.) Take average Joan at Rs. 200. This gives 
Rs. 12 per acre. (Note—The area ot rice land irrigated from 
«Government Canals, which alone is referred to when discussing irrigated 
land, was 270,292.acres in 1928-29.) 
In the Unirrigated tracts—no need to distinguish between paddy 
and ya land. Land not cultivated with paddy is negligible. Figures 
for’ yokes, holdings and average crop loans are same as in case of 


‘irrigated tracts, but in the mogaung tracts 100 per cent. of the 


cultivators take crop loans. On the other hand, it is estimated that on 
-an average only three-fifths of the occupied area is worked. These 
figures give Rs. 8 per acre occupied. (Note.—The total occupied 
area in 1928-29 was 1,065,993 acres. Deduct 270,292 acres of land 
irrigated by Government canals—balance is 1,795,701 acres.) 


Deputy Commissioner, Shwebo. 


Nore.—The preliminary draft of the Questionnaire was received on 26th October 
1929, and the instructions of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, were received on 
28th October 1929. On 4th November 1929, a memorandum was addressed to 
Subdivisional Officers asking them to collect data for replies to Questions 41 and 42 by 
-examining some representative cultivators in each Assessment Tract, and checking 
yeplies of cultivators by reference to Village Headmen and others who have an 
intimate knowledge of local economic conditions. 

On 23rd November 1929, the final copy of the English Questionnaire was 
received, so revised instructions had to be sent to Subdivisional Officers, in view of the 
-alterationas made in the Questions. They had alreacty collected much information in 
:answer to Question No. 42 of thé Preliminary Draft of the Questionnaire. 

The following replies ase based on their reports, to complete which they have 
devotec much time. 


The Subdivisional Officer, Ye-U, has based his estimate on the 
average amount of crop loan require per yoke, which throughout his 
:Subdivision is-reckoned as tO acres. , Figures of occupied areas were 
«obtained from the Land Records Departments. 

. His estimate for the whole Subdivision is Rs. 2,238,538 for 337,540 
-acres, which is a little more than Rs. 6-8-0 per acre. 

Taze Townshif—Mostly unirrigated. Nine assessment tracts. 
‘Figures for crop loans vary from Rs. 1-8-0 per acre in Tract 1 to Rs. 8 
per acre in Tract 19. Totals are Rs. 409,279 for 91460 acres, giving an 
average of Rs. 4-8-0 per acre occupied. 


* See page 255. 
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Ye-U Township.—Irrigated and umirrigated. Nine assessment” 
tracts. Estimated crop loans vary from Rs. 3-6-0 per acre in Tract 15 
to Rs. 10 per acre in Tract 32. Totals are Rs. 7,14,574 for 101,880- 
acres, giving a general average of Rs. 7 per acre. 

Tabayin Township.—Mostly . irrigated. Eight assessment tracts. 
Estimated crop loans vary from Rs. 3-6-0 per acre in Tract 25 to Rs. 10° 
per acre in Tract 32. Totals are Rs_11,14,685 for 144,200 acres, giving 
a general average of Rs. 7-12-0 per acre. 

The Subdivisional Officer, Kanbalu, has also taken the yoke equalling . 
10 acres, as his unit for his estimate. The two Townships, Kanbalu 
and Kyunbla, are divided into a total of 11 Assessment Tracts. In 
these tracts, the estimated average amount of crop loan required for 
domestic purposes varies from Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per household, and the 
corresponding amount of loans tor agricultural purposes from Rs. 25 to- 
Rs, 30 per household. The mean may be taken as Rs. 80 and Rs. 25 
respectively, making a total average of Rs. 105 per agriculturist 
household. His total estimates for the two Townships are Rs. 1,99,240 
for Kyunhla and Rs..5,74,387 for Kanbalu. 

The Subdivisional Officer, Shwebo, has made an estimate of the 
total number of cultivators in each of his three Townships, namely, 
Wetlet, Shwebo and Kin-U, based on actual figurés given by Village 
Headmen and by deduction from the Thathameda Assessment Rolls 
and, has applied the figures yielded by the questioning of typical 
cultivators to the whole. His results are:— Wetlet, Rs. 3,44,160. .. 
Shwebo, Rs. 3,19,095 and Kin-U, Rs. 4,63,440. . 

Thus, the total estimate for the District is Rs. 41,38,860. This may 
be compared with the occupied area of 1,065,993 acres given in the- 
Seasm and Crop Report for the year ended on the 30th June 1929. 
The estimate is undoubtedly on the low side, but it is well known that. 
cultivators do not like being asked questions about their debts and 
almost invariably minimize them. 


Sagaing Distria. 

58. Best estimate will be to deduct the area usually worked without 
any crop loan from the total cultivated area of a township and then 
multiply the remaining area by the average cost of working per acre. 
For example, the total average cultivated area in Myinmu Township is 
74,200 acres. Deduct 20 per cent. of the area representing the area 
usually worked without a crop loan and multiply the balance of 59,360 
acres by Rs. 3 average cost of working an acre. The total amount of 
crop loan required will be Rs. 59,360 X 3 or Rs. 1,78,080. This will 
be for a normal year. In other years a certain percentage will have to 
be added according to exizencies, 


Sagaing District (Mogaung Sub-cammiuttee). 
58. By taking Rs. 10 as the amount required per acre of assessed 
lands. For the Mojaung Township about Rs. 6,00,000, By multiplying 
the assessed area in acres by Rs 10. 


Katha District. 

58. The cost of cultivation per acre will represent the loan required. 
The cost of cultivation will be found in the Settlement Report of the 
Katha District. This cost multiplied by the number of acres will give: 
the estimated loan required. 
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Defuly Commissioner, Katha District. 


$8. The estimate can be obtained fairly easily for any area settled 
ander the new Settlement Instructions. The crop loan required will be 
the average actual expenditure per acre multiplied by. the number of 
acres cultivated in the area. By taking the District Settlement Report 
and the District Season and Crop Report the figures should be available 
for every settled district in Burma. If the Settlement figures are based 
on a sufficiency of enquiries the estimate for any district should be 
correct to within a very narrow margin. 
My estimate for the Kawlin-Wuntho Plain, Settlement Tracts 9 and 
41, is Rs. 2,60,511 and Rs. 2,82,408 respectively, a total of Rs. 5,42,919 
’ annually. This figure is arrived al by using the figures for areas given 
at pages 55 and 59 and the incurred cost figures given at pages 143 to 
145 of the Report on the Second Settlement of the Katha District by 
olonel H. H. Batten, I.A. 


Deputy Commissioner, Uppers Chindwin. 


58. A good estimate can be made from the estimated number of 
.cultivators at the rate of Rs. 50 per head on the average and the 
umber can be obtained from the Census Report or Imperial Gazetteer. 


Lower Chindwin District. 


. , ] have received an estimate from the Sub-Committee, Palé Township, 
-of the amount of crop loan required on the basis of Rs. 70 per cultivator. 
-The estimate amounted to Rs. 4,45,270. . 

Before seeing these figures, in an attempt to form an estimate myself 
for the district, I took from the Gazetteer of 1909 the proportion of 
cultivating households to total households, which, allowing for the 
comiients as to occupation in the Gazetteer, worked out roughly to 
0,000 8 approximately 64 per cent. On the assumption that each 
household would require on the average Rs. 60 as crop loan, with some 
780,000 households now shown in the Land Revenue Administration 

Report for thathameda purposes, the figures for the whole district work 

out of 2 X 80,000 x 60 = Rs. 30,72,000. 

There are seven townships in the district. 

In 1927-28 the Land Revenue Administration Report for the district 
-shows some 388,000 acres assessed. The estimate reached by me 

would make the amount required for each worked acre about Rs. 8 

which, in my opinion, is not excessive merely as crop loan. 





Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 


58. A Burman lives up to the limit of his cash and credit and will 
take as ‘much money in loans as people are willing to lend him. A 
Burman does not differentiate between monies essentially needed for 
production of his crops and monies he requires for non-essentials and 
luxuries, When he borrows for the first he often borrows up to his 
borrowing limit so as to include the second. Enquiry from the 
_borrowers themselves therefore is not likely to be of any great value 
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zin estimating requirements unless it is very detailed and very carefully 
sifted. 

(2) Actual requirements would be considerably less than absolute 
requirements as they are limited by the security required and the rates 
cof interest demanded. A very rough estimate of absolute requirements 
might possibly be made as follows :— 

We may take 5 per cent. of the cultivators as solvent and the 
remainder as requiring some assistance in crop loans. Some would 
want the whole cost of cultivation, some less than the whole. We may 
assume for argument's sake that on the average the assistance required 
by the whole cultivation population would be 75 per cent. of the cost of 
cultivation. We believe that Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 has been accepted in 
recent Settlement Reports as a fair figure for cost of cultivation per acre. 
Something like Rs. 15 per acre on the total area under paddy 871,688 
acres would represent the total crop loan required annually. 7 

It may be assumed that (i) 10 per cent. of the cultivators own the 
dand they work and (ii) 90 per cent. are tenants. 

(i) As stated in the reply to question 60 the majority of this class 
fall under heads C and D and therefore have no capital to finance the 
next crop. All these would want big loans therefore and most of them 
would have sufficient security to take up the loans if offered. 

(ii) No tenants would be able to offer any security for their loans if 
daken from any one but their landlords. Landlords can and do supply 
a proportion of the demand for loans out of their own resources. They 
have to borrow the remainder. We cannot estimate this proportion 
supplied by them out of their own resources. If it is one-third then 
this figure may be deducted from the District figure suggested in para- 
graph 1 as follows :-— 


(871,688 X Rs, 15) less (871,688 Rs, 15 x22 xd). 


a ae figure should represent the whole actual requirements of the 
district. 


Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina, 


58, This is mainly a rice growing district with some acres of potato 
gardens. Crop loans taken by rice growers and potato growers are 
therefore calculated separate. The method employed for calculation of 
rice growers’ crop loans is on the basis of the amount necessary to be 
taken for a field workable with a pair of cattle which is 8'5 acres in 
‘extent, With the ‘area under rice cultivation in the district the 
number of pairs of cattle engaged is worked out. From the enquiries 
the amount of crop loan necessary to be raised by a cultivator working 
with a pair of cattle varies much, viz. Rs. 50 to Rs, 100, for many reasons, 
ithe chief of them, being the size of family, number of able- bodied member, 
standard of living, health of cattle, sufficiency or otherwise of wunza. 
“Taking all these points into consideration Rs. 75 is assumed as a 
Standard for the purpose of calculation. A sum of Rs. Forays 
-estimated, viz., Rs. (S2.085 acres * S75) 
The Indian potato grower generally raises a crop loan just to cover 
.the expenditure on the cost of seed required for the year, Knowing 
.the potato acreage the quantity of the seed potato necessary is calculated 
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which {s:then converted to money. The sum taken as representing the- 
crop loan of potato grower works out to about Rs. 11,000. The total 
amount of crop loan taken annually is estimated at Rs. 7,19,800 (viz.,. 
7,08,800 plus 11 ,000} Rs. or Rs. 7,20,000). . 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Cheltiar (Pyapén). 


58. Cannot say. Government must collect statistics for a year and. 
can get an estimate for next year. 


Section 15.—Statistics B. 
Deputy Commissioner, Ahyab. * 


59. Practically all the financing of agricultural operations in this. 
district is done by the local indigenous banks. These collect the loans 
due in April and again begin to lend out money in May or June for the- 
next year’s crop. It is estimated that Rs. 30,00,000 is normally out- 
standing after all recoveries have been made and before foans for the- 
new crop are issued. 

I think therefore this figure may be taken as the amount of debt 
exclusive of that which will normally be paid off at next harvest. 

The occupied area of the district including waste land grants is 
810,000 acres approximately. 

assume that the debt is evenly spread over the whole occupied. 
area. 
Inclusive of waste land grants the area occupied by tenants is 430, 000° 
acres, leaving 380,000 acres occupied by owner cultivators. - 

The amount of debt therefore due from owner-cultivators will be 
about 14 lakhs. 

This is, of course,a very rough estimate, as it rests first on an 
estimate of the amount owed to indigenous banks and other money- 
lending agencies throughout the district and, secondly, on the assumption 
that the debt is evenly spread amongst all classes of cultivators, but I 
do not think I can frame’a more accurate estimate without having very 
extensive inquiries made from all the various money-lending agencies. 
in the district. 

From conversations with local bankers, I should be inclined to- 
estimate that 75 per cent. of the debt is secured by mortgages of land . 
or gold and the remainder not so secured. 

* 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukpyu. Sy 


. 59. The total indebtedness of the cultivators on mortgage and” 
otherwise can only be obtained by taking a general census. A large 
number of cultivators appear to be in greater debt than used to be in 
former years. It is, however, difficult to say what their total indebted- 
ness is. I do not think is very great in this district, for the simple 
‘reason that there are not many money lenders, who bave come 
and settled here, which presumably is due to poorer security available. 
Most of the cultivators do their own works and do not depend very 
much on hired labour. 

* See also paragraph 2 of the reply of the Commisoisner Arakan Division, at the- 
beginning of Chapter XIV below. m 
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: Sandoway District. 
59. The following estimates are the total indebtedness of cultivators 
who own their lands, including all debts which will normally be paid 
off at next harvest. 


(a) Mortgage debts.  (b) Other debts. 


Rs. Rs. 
Sandoway Township ves 6,76,342 45,089 
Sandoway District aus 15,86,410 ° 1,05,760 


The figures are obtained by enquiring ot all cultivators in six village 
tracts of the Sandoway Township. The figures for the Township and 
the District are deduced from these figures by comparing the total 
number of cultivating owners in these six village-tracts with those in the 
‘Township and in the district. 


Pegu District. 


59. (a) There are practically no debts except those secured on 
mortgayve. We might, for purposes of argument, assume that debts not 
so secured would be about 5 per cent. of the total lent on mortgage. 

We may also assume that the Chettyars own the bulk of the money 
lent on mortgage. If we add 5 per cent. to that figure we shall be close 
to the total amount. 

We may, in the third place, assume that 80 per cent. of the 
Chetryars’ income is derived frém mortgage. They own some land, 
and rice mills, and in many cases do a sort of glorified pawnbroking 
business as well. These activities may be put down as accounting for 
20 per cent. of their income. 

Therefore, if we can calculate the Chettyars’ income, we may find 
ets of arriving at the total indebtedness of cultivators owning their 

in 

We do not suppose that the Chettyars. would give this figure. If 
not, perhaps the income-tax department might be prevailed upon to 
give it to us in bulk, for the whole district, without specifying the 
number of individuals, and the amount of income each is taxed on. 

Having got that, we should take 80 per cent. of it as derived from 

- mortgages, and assuming as the rate of interest 1-8 per cent. per month, 
we could find out the total amount given out by the Chettyars on 
mortgage. Add 5 per cent. for other lenders, and we should be as 
fear the total as we are likely to get. 
(0) It is not possible to give an estimate for a Township and the 
above is for the whole district. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-commitice). 
59. (See answer to Question 58.) 


Deputy Commissioner, Tharrawaddy. 


59. I would estimate the total indebtedness excluding the debts to 
be paid off at the next harvest on the following assumptions >— 
(1) that there are 60,000 families, 
17 
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, (2) that the average indebtedness for land-owning cultivators is 


t 
(3) that the proportion of land-owning cultivators to landless 
cultivators is 60 per cent., we would get— 
60,000 X 2/3-x 150 = 60 lakhs. 
I would say that the total is secured by mortgage and that the bulk 
of debt on personal security is cleared after each harvest. 
I have no idea of conditions in any ordinary district in Upper 
Burma. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


* 59. As all money required in this District comes from the Chettiars 
that community could probably give the required figures. 
Insein District. . 
59. My ‘Committee is unable to answer this question without wo 
years’ steady work. 


Prome District. 


59. It is impossible to form any estimate without making a census of 
indebtedness over the whole area or other selected portions of the area. 
¥ a census is held over selected portions of an area it might he possible 
to draw conclusions which’ would be valid for the whole area. 


Depuly Commissioner, Bassein. < 


59 to 61. It is regretted that we have no ready records on which we 
can base our answers to question Nos. 59 to 61. These questions could 
only be answered after enquiries among the cultivators and in the 
villages which it is not Boaile to undertake under the present 
circumstances. 


Henzada District. 


. 59. A printed return in easy Burmese should be distributed among 
the cultivators of the area needing a loan with verification similar 
to an income-tax return form, showing the debts of each person 
and the nature of such debits. Each person should fill up, sign and 
return the form to the loan officer and a good estimate of indebtedness 
can be had from the same. 

* Tam not in a position to give numerical estimates. 


Myaungmya District. ‘ 


59. We are unable to makeany suggestion. Mr. Grantham has 
himself admitted in his Myaungmya Settlement Report the impossibility 
of making such estimates without an enquiry equal in extent and dura- 
tion to settlement operations. 7 


‘Deputy Commissioner, Pyapin. 


59. If it is not possible to obtain a good estimate from the Land 
Records and Registration Departments, I regret 1 am unable to suggest 
how such an estimate cxn be made. 
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Thaton District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 
59. See answer to Question No. 58 supra. ; 


Deputy Commissioner, Amherst. 


59. As in the case of the answer to Question 58, it is also very 
difficult to answer this question but an attempt is being made to do so 
however. I estimate that 2/3rds of the lands owned by landlord culti- 
vators is under debt and that the whole of this amount is secured by 
mortgages. I am of opinion that this is true for all lands in every 
township in both Upper and Lower Burma. The several factors which 
1 took into consideration to arrive at this figure cannot be set out in 
detail, but I took the sense of the meeting of officers of this district and 
Tam fully of the opinion that this proportion was about correct. 


Tavoy District. 


59. A good estimate is impossible. A very rough estimate could 
‘be made by enquiries in typical parts of districts both for (a) and (b). 
The average for indebtedness in this district as given in the most 
recent Settlement Report was Rs. 121 per indebted household and it 
was believed that 41 per cent of households were in debt. Allowing 
for a steady increase in indebtedness | would make the present figure 
Rs. 150 and 50 per cent that is to say Rs. 75 per household. I should 
say that there are 3900 -cultivators’ households per township in this 
_ district and I would therefore call the total indebtedness Rs. 225,000 
per township or Rs. 900,000 for the district. 


Deputy Commissioner, Mergut. 


*  §9. Here again an enquiry is really required for which there is no 
time available. Working on the fiures given in the last question and 
with the same reservations I would estimate the indebtedness of owner 
cultivators al approximately half to two-third of the total permanent 
indebtedness i.¢., somewhere between Rs. 1,50,000 and Rs. 2,00,000. 
‘Itis quite impossible to say how much of this is secured on mortgage. 


‘ Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo. 
59. The same remarks apply to this Question as to Question No. 58. 


Thayeimyo District. 


59, An enquiry should be made from all the persons actually culti- 
‘vating their own fand ia a number of selected villages (say 3 to 10 
villages) and find out the debt per head. From the Land Records 
Department we can obtain the number of acres cultivated by persons 
who own them. As only about 5 acres of land can be cultivated by one 
pérson the number of acres as supplied by the Land Reeerds Depart- 
ment divided by 5 would represent the number of persons who cultivate 
their own land. The average amount of debt per head mentioned 
above multiplied by the number of cultivators for a Township (obtained 
by means of the above calculation) would represent the amount of debt 
for that Township. As each Township may appreciably differ from the 
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rest of the Townships in the District it is considered that an estimate 
should be made for each Township in this manner and that to obtain an 
estimate fora District the estimates for the Townships will have to be 
added up to get the indebtedness of the whole district. To get a good 
estimate each district will have to prepare its estimate in a similar way 
and the total of the districts in Upper Burma would represent the 
indebtedness under this head in Upper Burma. The same rule would 
apply to Lower Burma. 
Minbu District, 


: .59. The area occupied by agriculturists in the district is 354,242 acres 
and experienced cultivators estimate an indebtedness of Rs. 100 per 
plough or 8 acres, and the total indebtedness may be put down roughly 
at Rs. 44,00,000. Half of the amount is considered to be secured by 
mortgages and half unsecured. 


Pakokka District. 

59. This is a very difficult question to answer. If the rain is suffi- 
cient and the harvest good all kinds of debts are ‘paid up in that 
year. If there is bad harvest one year it requires three successive good 
harvests for the cultivators to recover completely. 


Deputy Commissioner, Mandalay. 
59. Indebtedness enquiries give notoriously unreliable results, 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. ; 
5%. I know of no means of making an accurate estimate. 


Deputy Commissioner, Meiktila, 


59. In an ordinary year the best method of estimating the total 
indebtedness of cultivators would be to have careful enquiries made 
through village headmen and ywagaungs. 

In a year’ of settlement, the Settlement Party would be in the best 
position to collect such information. 

The statistics kept up in the Land Record Department and Registra- 
tion Department referring to mortgages are not quite up-to-date owing 
to the apathy of the public in reporting redemptions. 

_ Estimates for a Township anda District are not possible unless 
considerable time is allowed to headmen and to officers check a 
figures. 

Myingyan District. 


59. (a) It is estimated that about 315,850 acres of the cultivators’ 
Jand would be under mortgage. It is also estimated that advances on 
the security of land would be given to the extent of half the value of 
the property. Taking Rs. 125 as an avarage value per acre of land for 
different kinds of land, Rs. 60 should be taken as an average amount 
taken on the security of an acre of land. Thus the total indebtedness 
would be 315,850 x 60=Rs. 1,89,51,000. This estimate is for the whole 
‘district. 

(6) Those who take loans without the security of landed property 
are mostly expected to pay off at the next harvest. The area of un- 
encumbered land occupied by agriculturists is estimated to be 662,000 
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acres. Cultivators who receive loans without mortgage not repayable 
within the next harvest would form a very small proportion. It is 
estimated that about 15 per cent. of the cultivators would fall under 
this class. The average debt may be taken as Rs. 100 for each. The 
estimated number of cultivators in the district is 69,851. Thus the total 
indebtedness would be Rs, 10,47,765. 


Yaméthin District. 


59. Impossible to obtain accurate figures unless inquiry is made from 
individuat cultivators from village to village. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. : : 
59. An approximate estimate only could be obtained by a house t 
house enquiry which would be very unpopular and probably untrust- 
worthy owing to the distike people have in admitting their debts. a 


Bhamo District. : 
59. The cultivators do not own lands as all lands are communal lands 


and no good estimate for the total indebtedness of cultivators who own 
their land can therefore be given. 


Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina.” 

59. Only enquiry on the spot can give accurate results. Again 

quoting Mr. Lindop 58 per cent. of Ayriculturists admitted that they 
.~ were in debt (Paragraph 38, Settlement Report). 

And again ‘“ Area under mortyage is negligible except in Tracts 
4 and 4 where 7—12 and 9—93 per cent. of bobabaing land is 
mortyaged.” 

(Paragraph 77, Settiment Report.) 

And again 

“For the whole settlement area the figures for occupied State and 

non-State land are 86°332 acres and 5°753 acres respectively.” 

(Paragraph 7, Settlement Report.) 


Shwebo District. 


59. (1) By examining a Suitable number of representative working 

Owners in each village tract out of all who admit being in debt, after 

ascertaining number of latter. Apply average figure obtained to whole 

The figure could be checked by reference to money-lenders, who can 

+ give a very good idea of the indebtedness of the residents of any village 

tract. In each village tract, there are one or two money-lenders, who 
live there, but it is usual to find one in each village tract. 

(2) Committee can give no answer for want of data. 


7° Deputy Commissioner, Skwebo. 

59. The Sub-divisional Officer, Ye-U, found by enquiry that the 
average indebtedness per cultivator per yoke is Rs. 80, of which Rs. 50 
is secured by mortgages and Rs. 30 unsecured. His estimate of the 
number of yokes in Taze—9,146. Ye-U 10,188 and Tabavin 14,420. 
hag eon for Ye-U Sub-division is therefore (a) Rs. 17,01,000 and (8) « 

s. 9,99, : 
a a Ek | 


* See also Superintendent of Land Reoord’s evidence on page 261 
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The enquiries made by the Sub-divisional Officer, Kanbalu, have led: 
him to assume that one-third of the total area under cultivation is worked 
by the owners and that of this area about one half is under mortgage. 
and that other debts, which are few, amount to one-sixth of the value 
of the land worked. His estimate is— 


Township. 
: Kanbalu. Kyunbla. 
Total area cultivated, acres 2,4000 2,1130 
Area worked by owners, acres 8,000 7,040 
(Forced sale) value, Rs. 10,490,000 7,04,000 
J Mortgage debts, Rs. 5,20,000 3,52,000 
. Other debts, Rs. 1,73,333 1,17,333 
: Total debts, Rs. 6,93,333 4,69,333 


The Sub-divisional Officer adopted the same method as used in 
obtaining data for reply to Question 58. He has not been able to get 
data for Wetlet Township in the time available but for the other two 
Townships the figures are:— 


Debts secured by Other debts. Total 
mortgage. 
Rs. ~ 7 Rs. Rs. 
Shwebo 4,455 61,280 65,737 
Kin-U 4,42,425 693,153 11,35.578 


The class of cultivator covered by Question. 59 would appear to be 
scarce in Shwebo Township. 

In my opinion, the only way of getting a good estimate is by means 
of enquiries by 2 Settlement party at a time when a District is being dealt 
with by it. If the suggestion, made elsewhere, to register all loan 
Sarre ae and money-lenders is adopted, very useful data would be 
available. : 


Sagaing District. 


. 59. Take the. cultivated area of a township, deduct from it: the area 

usually worked without crop loans which will usually. work out to about 
20 per cent. of the total area. Again deduct from the remainder the 
area usually worked with very little or no loan at all. This area too 
will come to about 20 per cent. of the total cultivated area of the town-, 
ship. Then multiply the remainder by Rs. 10 the average debt on an™ 
area. In the case of Myinmu :— 








‘The total cultivated area is 74,200 acres, 
Deduct 20 per cent. ‘which are worked 
without crop loans on a = 14,840 
; 59,260 
Deduct another 20 per cent. which are 
: worked without any loan a. we 11,872 
47,488 
Average amount of debt on an acre eos 10 
Total indebtedness Rs. 4,74,880 





(a) Two-thirds of this will be secured by mortages, and 
(6) the rest will fall under other debts. 
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Sagaing District (Mogaung Sub-committee). 


59. (a) By taking Rs. 15 as the debt due per acre of assessed lands 
For the Mogaung Township about Rs. 45,000. By multiplying the 
assessed area in acres by Rs. 15. 

(5) By taking Rs. 10 as the debt due per acre of assessed lands. 
For the Mogaung Township about Rs. 10,000. By multiplying the 
assessed area in acres by Rs. 10. 


Katha District. 


59. A house to house enquiry to establish an average would be 


necessary. ow 


Deputy Cousmissioner, Katha. 


59. No possible estimate could be given without a house to ous 
enquiry and even the results of such an enquiry would be so inaccurate 
as to be worthless. Some vague idea of the answer to this question 
can be obtained from the Indebtedness Report Statements of the 


District Settlement Report for any District settled under the new 
Instructions. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


59. The information so obtained will not be reliable. The cultiva- 
tors will exaggerate things to prove agricultural indebtness, while the 
money-lenders will not give accurate figures for fear of the Income-tax 
Officers, 


Lower Chindwin District. . 
59. Although Deputy Commissioners are particularly requested to 


give an estimate for this question, I have been unabie to obtain any 


suggestions to form an estimate. Perhaps the Settlement Officer may - 
be be able to do so. 


Defuly Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 


59. We are unable to make any suggestion. Mr. Grantham has 
himself admitted in his Myaungmya Settlement Report the impossibility 
of making such estimates without an enquiry exalt in extent and dura- 
tion to settlement operations. 


. Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina. 


59. An area of 14 acres is the average size of each holding owned 
be e cultivator. The enquiry throughout the district would give an 
estimate of about 80 per cent. of the cultivators in debt to the extent of 
about one-third of the value of the land owned by each. The usual price 
of irrigated paddy land is Rs. 40 per acre while it is Rs. 20 for the 
unirrigated land. Due to the predominating extent of the former in 
‘this district an average price of Rs. 35 per acre is assumed for the 
purpose of calculation. The amount of debt per. cultivator therefore - 
works out to Rs. 163 (viz, 14 x 35 X Tecate et district 
* 92,085 acres. 

Average size of holding 14 acres. 


Proportion of cultivators in debts 80 per cent. therefore 
wes eS Rs. 8,57,706 is the estimate of permanent debt. 


About 20 per cent. of this is secured by mortgage. 
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Section 16.—Statistics C. 
Deputy Commissioner, Akyab.* 

60. (1) I endeavoured to get statistics collected by Subdivisional 
Officers from some typical agricultural villages, both Arakanese and 
Chittagonian, but they have not been received complete to date and 
such as have been received are too discrepant in their results to make 
a safe basis on which to generalize, and, as I have remarked above, 
ee in this district with its mixed population is particularly 

ifficult. i 

After consultation with a leading member of the Committee, himself 
well acquainted with financial conditions, I give the following estimates, 
but Iam afraid they can only be regarded as expressions of personal 
opinion. 

A 3/10 
B ao 
C2, 


(2) @) Yes. (4) possibly one-third. 
(3) No, 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukpyu. 

60. (1) A 50 per cent. 
B ‘20 per cent. 
C 10 per cent. 
D 10 per cent. 
E 10 per cent. ‘ 

(2) In the present state of affairs it seems doubtful whether these 
cultivators, who have got into debts can get out of it. It is true that 
cultivators are getting very much more tor their crops than they use to 
get in olden times but the cost of living is increasing in greater proportion. 
The taste for luxury has increased toa very considerable extent. People 
have taken to smoking cigarettes and drinking tea which were unknown 
in olden days. The more money the cultivator gets into his hands the 
more he is inclined to spend. The remedy for this appears to be in 
educating the people and teaching them thrift. 


- Sandoway District. : 
60. (1) The following are the number in each class :-— 
asses. A B D E Total. 
Sandoway Township 21,372 540 1,080 92 92 23,176 ‘ 
Sandoway District 50,130 1,264 2,535 215 215 54,361 
The fallowing are the numbers of cultivators in each class compared 
with the number 10 :— 
Classes A B Cc D _E 
. 92 02 0's 0°05 005 
(2) The cultivators in the Sandoway District are generally 
thrifty. There is no likelihood of the cultivators described therein — 
getting into more indebtedness. There may be one person in ten wha 
would become under class D. . i 
(3) The classification os gradation of cultivators described in 
question 60 (1) is quite sufficient. 
* See also paragraph 2 of the reply of the Commissioner of Arakan Division at 
the beginning of Chapter XIV of this volume. é 
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Pegu District. © 


aaa re is brought down or an outturn i is increased, 
) Ni 


s 
Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-committee). 


60. See answer to question 58. 


60. (1) 


Deputy Commissioner, Tharrawaddy. 


s3gge 


AO 
Br 
c2 
D¢ 
E? 


_— 


10°00 


(2) He can, provided he is reasonably thrifty. Similarly I would 
say that persons in class D can, if they give up the habit of living on 
credit without knowing what their-financial position is. 

(3) No: but the real trouble in the matter is the extravagance 
of the Burman. Until he acquires what may be called a money sense - 
I would prevent the small owner borrowing on the security of his land 
except from a Government Bank. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


60. (1) A One in ten. 


B Very few. 
C Five in ten. 
D Four in ten. 
E One in ten. 


(2) = hope for him. 


(3) N 


Inscin District. 


60, (1) Estimates vary. One made by two or three responsible 
officers eel wees with this district was— 


B3 

ion a 
DNil , 

E6 

Another vague estimate is A2, B3, C2, D2, El. Only an 
exhaustive enquiry could show. 


(2) Possibly, but even a healthy man cannot compete with child 


subject. 


. 


“* mortality, cattle theft and crime. - My Committee é is pessimistic on the 
3) No. 
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Prome District. 


60. (1) Estimates in this connection vary considerably. The 
estimates made by two sub-committees are 5, 50, 15, 25 and 5 and 5, 
20, 30, 40 and 5 per cent. respectively. Some members of the Central 
Committee however appear to think that half of such cultivators fall 
into class E and that the percentages should be about 5, 15, 15, 15 and 
50 per cent. 

(2) Ormitied. 
(3) No, 
Henzada District. 


60. (1) On an average the proportion in every ten villages is as 
follows :— ' 
A and B Very few. 
c5 


D2. 

E Nil. 

(2) Yes, he can reasonably hope to prevent his indebtedness. 
increasing seriously. -One-third of Class D can reasonably hope so. 
All the persons in class C have reasonable expectation: to repay their 
debts aie the next three years, it crops normal. 

No. 


: ‘Myaungmya District. 
60. (1) A Very few. 
B 2. 


c 4. 
D 4. 
E Very few. ‘ 
(it may be noted that the number of cultivators owning and working 
holdings is very small.) 
2) This is a matter of the standard of living of the eistivice. 
A cultivator on the C D border line is better off than a tenant as he 
could sell out and have substantial capital. It is well known that Indian 
tenants do often rise to the status of land holders owing to their low 
Standard of living. Burmans, on the other hand, move in the opposite 
direction, from A to D, and then become tenants. Neither of these 
standards of living is reasonable. It is extremely hard to say without 
detailed enquiry if a man living at a reasonable standard could prevent 
his indebtedness increasing seriously if his debts amounted to half the * 
value of his land. If his loan is at 24 per cent. which is reasonable, he 
would be paying 12 per cent. on the value of his land. This is very 
near the figure paid by a tenant as rent and this should indicate that 
it is reasonably possible for a man to prevent his indebtedness from | 
increasing. ; 


Maubin District. 
60. (1) A One in ten. 
B Two in ten, 
-C Four in ten. 
D Three in ten. 
E Very few. 
(2) Yes. 50 pen cent, of Class D could hope to prevent indebted- 
ness from increasing seriously. 
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Deputy Commissioner, Pyapén. 


60. (1) A None. (There might possibly bé one in one thousand.) 
B One. 


E None. (Here, there might be one in 100.) ; 
(2) Yes. All in Class D could also reduce their indebtedness if 
they were able to withstand the temptation to indulge in useless . 
luxuries intmediately they obtain the sale proceeds of their crop. 
(3) I cannot suggest a better grading. 


Thaton District. 


60. (1) From enquires of several villages near Thaton we consider 
that the followi Oh estimates are not far out :— 
A 


E Two. 
As there are a very few of those in Class A, not even one in ten,— 
they have therefore been included in B. 
(2) Probably he cannot hope to prevent his indebtedness from 
‘increasing seriously unless half of his permanent indebtedness is reduced.- 
If this could be brought about one-fourth of Class C might have such 


hopes. 
(3) No. 


Thaton District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 


No. 60. (1) A 2 
B3 
C2 
D2 


El 3 
. (2) About 60 per cent. of Class D hopes for this. If he cannot 
75 per cent. of his permanent debts must be allowed for this hope. 
3) Aboat 50 per cent. of Class C. 
‘0. 


Tavoy District. 


60. (1) A. 4 (if they are to last without getting money from 
other bea aon 
Very few. 
. Cc 5S. 
ee 2 (presuming that Classes A and B are in the 10). 


(2) Yes, ¥ he restricts his “luxury ’ expenditure in, good years. 
“and if he and his family take up odd available jobs in the slack season. 
< Paes half of Class D. 
(3) No. 





* This reply is obscure. 
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Depyiy Commissioner, Mergui. 


60, (1) Conditions in “this respect vary very much in different parts 
of the district. The Committee who are concerned almost entirely 
with the Mergui and-Palaw Townships estimate— 


A 10 per cent. 

B40 - ” 

c2 , 

D 20 ” - 
E 10 ' 


The Superintendent of Land Records estimates for the whole 
- District— 
A 40 per cent, 
B40. x 
Cc 10 ” 
D 10 Cor less) 
E very few. 
I think these estimates are fairly sound. 
(2) Yes. The Committee also think that about 50 per cent. of 
Class D can also entertain this hope. But the Superintendent of Land 
Records thinks only very few could. I think that the Committee are 
rather optimistic. With a high rate of interest the larger the debt 
the greater the burden and it seems to me to depend upon the amount 
by which the debt exceeds half the value of the property. Up to- 
three-fifths or even ta two-thirds there is some hope. Over that there 
1s none. 


(3) No. 
Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo. 
60. (1) A2 
B2. 
C3. 
D2. 
El, ‘ 


(2) Yes. A cultivator ‘ who has debts which in an ordinary year after 
the harvest " etc. can reasonably hope to prevent his indebtedness from 
increasing seriously. Only 50 per cent. of the cultivator of Class D 
could reasonably hope to prevent his indebtedness from increasing 
seriously. For a cultivator of Class E, it is hopeless to clear himself of, 
na Ne owing to the large rate of interest he has to pay. 

0. 


Thayetmyo District. 


60, (1) A 1 in 10. 
B4 do. 
C2 do. 
D2 do. 
E1 do. 
(2) (a) We consider that he can : but it will be difficult for a 
bates | of Class D to do so. 
i No. 
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Minbu District. 
60. (1). 
A Ye in ten or almost nil. 
B S in ten. 
Cc hin in ten. 
y 2 


ten. 
E 4 in ten or almost nil.~ 

{2} All in C Class may be able to prevent further debts. 

Three out of iten in D Class might hope for the above, but # 
generally considered to be hopeless if the debt exceeds 60 per cent. 
the value of the land. 

(3) Indebted cultivators might be broadly graded into two 
classes, namely, those whose debts are below and those whose 
debts are above the value of their lands. The latter may be generally 
considered as hopeless class. 


Magwe District. 


E 2. 
(2) Yes. He has little or no hope of not increasing his debt. 
No one in Class (D) can hope to decrease his debt. All in class 
(c) ere debts amounting to half the value of the land. 
3) No. 


Pakékku District. 
60. (1) In the following proportion :— 
Al. 
B3. 
cS. 
D6. 
E 8. . 


(2) Yes, he can hope to prevent his indebtness from increasing 
soins, and about 50 per cent. of Class D people could also hope for 
this 

(3) No better way of grading can be suggested. 
Deputy Commissioner, Mandalay. 


60. (1) No information. 
(2) It is usually supposed that he can 


(3) I do not think it possible to ascertain the facts with sufficient 
accuracy. 


: Deputy Commissioner, Kyauks?. 


The above is a rough estimate only. Kyauksé is on the whole a 
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(2) Such a cultivator can hope to prevent his indebtedness from 
increasing seriously provided the paddy market remains stable at its 
present rate. 

SS of Class D might hope to do the same in my opinion. 
o. 


Depuly Commissioner, Meiktila. . : 


60. (1) On an.average the following are the numbers of ordinary 
cultivators in ten that will fall into the five different classes :— 

This proportion would vary slightly in different parts of the 

district, and according to fertility, irrigation, 





A 1 

B 1 crops and thrift of the people concerned, e.g. 

. 7 people in un-irrigated tracts are inclined to be - 

E re more thrifty than people in irrigated tracts. 

- = The present proportion may, however, be 
Total ... 10 taken as the average for the whole district. 


(2) If a cultivator of my district (a) has-debts which in an 
-ordinary year after selling the harvest and settling accounts, amount to 
just half the value of his land, (b) has a holding of average size, (c) is as 
industrious and efficient as the average cultivator, (d) has an average 
family according to his age, (e) is healthy ; he cannot reasonably hope 
to prevent his indebtedness from increasing seriously (making allowances 

for ups and downs according to the season). This is due mainly to - 
high cost of living, low market value of crops produced, unseasonable 

rainfall, unreliable irrigation and the high rates of interest charged. 
His permanent debt should be reduced by three-fourths to allow him 
-this hope. 

Two out of five in Class C have debts as small as this. - 

43) I can suggest no better way of grading the alti vators 

according to their indebtedness. 


Myingyan District. 


60. (1) A‘ Very few. 
B 2 cultivatorsin (0, : 
C 3 cultivators in 10, 
D 3 cultivators in 10. 


E 2 cultivators in 10. 
(2) Yes. About one-third of Class D could hope to prevent 


. 


-his indebtedness. 


3) No suggestions to offer. 
Yamethin District. 
60. Rough estimates onle can be given in the absence of any 


reliable data. 


(1) A Very few. Hardly any cultivators are free from debt. 
B In my opinion not more than 1 in 10 cultivators belong 
to this class. Generally speaking no bona-fide cultivators have ever 


_fnough money in hand to pay all their debts. 


C I think about 3 in 10. 

D I think about 4 in 10. 

E 1 think about 1 in 10. 
(2) About 1 out of 4 of Class D. 
(3) No. 
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Bhamo District. 
60. Statistics not available. 
Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina.* 
60. The answers of Mr. Gaudoin and U Thein are at variance.here, 
358 per cent. cultivators examined“by Mr. Lindop admitted indebted- 
ness. I prefer this division. - ‘ 
BR 
C3. 


hh. 


60. (1) A 5 per cent. 


wo 


Shwebo District. 


re B 2 per cent. This is both for irrigated and 
: C 20 per cent. unirrigated tracts. 
D 23 per cent. 
E 50 per cent. 


(2) Committee considers that such a man cannot reasonably 
hope to prevent his indebtedness from increasing seriously, because of 
the high rates of compound interest, and because the cost of cultivation 
+ is steadily increasing owing to the higher standard and cost of living. 

Last portion of 60 (2). There is some hope if his debts do not 
exceed one-third of value of land. Estimate that 10 per cent. of Class 
C have debts not exceeding one-third of value of land. 

(3) No. 

Deputy Commissioner, Shwebo. 


60. The Subdivisional Officers’ estimates, based on enquiries made 
by themselves in Ye-U and Kanbalu Subdivisions and by himself and 
the Township Officers in Shwebo Subdivision are as follows :— 





Subdivision. Shwebo. 





: (2) Ye-U  Subdicison—No—owing to exorbitant rates of 
interest. Cultivators have to pay 30 to 40 baskets of paddy on Ioan of 
Rs, 100. Averaye price of paddy at harvest is Rs. 100. To prevent 

‘debts increasing seriously, permanent debts must not be more than one- 
fourth the value of land. About 10 per cent. of C Class have debts as 
small as this. : 


© Sce alse Superintendent Land of Record’s evidence on page 273. 
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‘Kanbalu Subdivision —All in Class C have reasonable hope, but 
oF in Class D, as Yainfall is uncertain and one bad year will break 
them. : : 
Shwebo Subdivision—No hope in Wetlet Township. Some hope in 
Shwebo and Kin-U for cultivators in Class D, if rainfall is regular. 
,{3) No better way is suggested. 


=  Sagaing District. 


60. (1) A Two ; B Two; C Very few will come under this class ; D: 
Three ; E Three. 

(2) Yes, ordinarily a cultivator incurs debts up to the age of 40- 
years or so, the reason being that the expenditure has up to this age all 
along exceeded the income on account of his increasing young family. 
After the age of 40 years, an average cultivator may reasonably be- 
expected to have two or three children old enough not only to help him 
in his work, but also to earn something. Indebtedness must naturally 
fall off from this stage. About 50 per cent. of “D” Class have hopes.’ 

(3) No suggestion. 


60. (1) Al 
B4 
C2. 
D2 
E 1, 
(2} Yes—100 per cent. 
(3) No. 
Katha District. 
60. (1) A2. 
B7. 
C1. 
a } Very few. 
(2) Yes. There is ample outside work available. 
D } Interest charges would swallow more than he could 
E } earn, 
(3) No. ‘ 
Deputy Commissioner, Katha. 
60. (1) Al. 
B7. 
C2. 
D 


2 A few in each. 


(2) Yes. There is ample outside work available for the none 
cultivating months. No one, however is in the least bit likely to try to 
prevént his indebtedness increasing as long.as he has any credit. 

C)} Ifthe interest charges cannot be met annually from 
D harvest there is no hope of their not eventually 
EJ arriving in Class E. 

(3) No. 
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Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


60. (1) A 3 in 10. : 
B 4 in 10. 
C 3in 10. 
D Lin 10. 
E Very few. 
(2) Yes. Half. 
(3) No. 


Lower Chindwis District, 
60. (i) ANS. 
B2. 
C2. 
Ds. 
E 3. .. 
These figures have been received by personal enquiries from agricul- 
turists. The question is extremely difficult of appreciation by them, 


owing to the hypotheses appearing somewhat impracticable to the 
ordinary cultivator. 


= (2) (a) Yes. 
; {b) All of D Class. 
(3) No suggestions. 


Deputy Director of Agviculiuve, Irrawaddy Circle 
60, (1) A Very few. 
B2 


c4 
D4. 
E Very few. 
(It may be noted*that the sumber of cultivators owning and working 
holdings is very small). 

(2) This is a matter of the standard of living of the cultivator. 
Accultivator on the C D border line is better off than a tenant as he 
could sell out and have substantial capital. It is well known that Indian 
tenants do often rise to the status of landholders owing to their low 
standard of living. Burmans on the other hand move in the opposite . 
direction, from A to D, and then become tenants. Neither of these 
standards of living is reasonable. It is extremely hard to say without 
detailed enquiry if a man living at a reasonable standard could prevent 
his indebtedness increasing seriously if his debts amounted to half the 
value of his land. If his loan is at 24 per cent, which is reasonable, 
he would be paying 12 per cent on the value of his land. This is very 
near the figure paid by a tenant as rent and this should indicate that it is 


reasonably possible for a man to prevent his indebtedness from 
increasing. . 
7° 


Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina.  « 
+60. (1) AD and E—Very few. B one in ten, C eight out of 
ten belong to this chs. 
(2) A cultivator owns 14 acres of land yielding about 
38 baskets per acre, selling the gross outturn af 490 baskets at 
at] 
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I. =Myithyina] 
Rs: 110 per 100 baskets the proceeds would be Rs. 539. Family 
Husband and wife. 
consists of ¥ boy, 1 girl. 
, 1 servant during working season. _ 
: Expenditure. Rs, 
Sayinhnga et é 110 


Land Revenue, cost of pulling, trans. : 100 
planting and reaping. 


Total «» 210 


Kason to Tabodwe , working season 
10 months— 

Three baskets rice at Rs. 4 each per 12 
month, 

Bazaar money at annas 8 per day... 15 


Total 27x 10270 
Vacation—Tabaung and Tagu 202=40 


Rs. 20 per month. _— 

310 : 

Petty ahlus and clothing Rs. 19 aes 19 = 
GRAND ToTaL ww 539 


The above calculation formulated on the most economical lines show 
the situation-of a hard working cultivator who owns an average size - 
holding with a reasonable family. If he has to raise a loan for any 
reason he certainly becomes a confirmed debtor. In this district most 
of the cultivators who happen to have raised loans once or twice have 
little hope of being able to extricate themselves from pecuninary 
encumbrances. Such is the state of affairs prevailing in this 
district. There is a chance for decreasing the debts from year to 
year for a person who has 14 acres of land yielding about 50 baskets 
per acre (1st class land). . a 

Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 

60. (1) Out of 100 cultivators— 

Twenty fall into A. 


Forty » B, 

Twenty ,, Cc. 

Fifteen is D. 

Five ‘5 H . 
(2) Yes ; he can prevent his indebtedness from increasing 


seriously. f 
Even people falling under D can recover from their indebtedness 
and redeem their land although they may take a number of years. A 
(3) No. 
Section 17.—Statistics D. ; 
m Deputy Commissioner, Akyab.* : 
61. (1) (a) Generally tenants have cattle and enough wunza, about — 
50 per cent. would be free from debt, (6) Yes, provided he does not get- 
a succession of bad harvests or loses his cattle. (c) None, provided 
harvests are good and he does not lose his cattle. . 
(2) Very few. It would be a very small percentage of ten. 


. * See also paragraph 2 of the reply of the Commissioner of Arakan Division at the 
beginning of Chapter XIV of this volume. 
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Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukpyu. es 

61. (1) 50 per cent. of the tenants in an ordinary year would, after 
they have sold all their produce and paid their rents, have cattle to 
plough their lands and have enough Wunza until they get anything from 
the next harvest and would also be free from debts. A healthy 
industrious tenant living an ordinary cultivator’s life can expect to 
remain in this class* The cultivators in this District are however very 
badly affected by malaria and lose all their vitality and cannot do that 
amount of work as one would be able to do ina healthy place. The 
tenent-cultivators have to supplement their livelihood by sources of 
income such as taking to salt boiling, extracting fuel, fishing and 
resorting to other petty industries. 

“61. (2) 100 per cent. of the tenants would be able to pay all their © 
debt if they sold everything after the harvest. It is very seldom there 
is drought of flood here. The soil, of course, is poor. Nevertheless 
nature assists cultivators. 


Sandoway District. 


61. (1) The number of tenants divided into (1) those who are 
free from debts and have enough wsnza and cattle till next harvest 
and (2) those who not free from debts are have not enough wuxza and 
cattle till the next harvest.— . 


Class 1. Class 2. Total 


Sandoway Township ... 1,956 4,142 3,098 
Sandoway District es 4947 2,888 7,835 


The number of tenants in ten belonging to Class 1 is six. This 
proportion will remain constant in the Sandoway District. 
The tenants are also thrifty. 
(2) There would be one in ten persons of this class. © 


‘ Pegu District. 


61. (1) About 60 per cent. of the tenants have cattle to plough their 
land or are in a position to get them, but they are not free from debt. 
It is not possible to say to what extent they are indebted. A large 
umber of tenant cultivators own land which is fully mortgaged and 
are working their own land as tenants of mortgagors. 

About 60 per cent. of the tenants have waza or are in a position 

- to get them. 
+ A healthy industrious tenant of ordinary skill, etc., can make a 
moderate competence. -There are several large estates in this district 
where almost all the tenants are of 15 years standing and more. The main 
difficulty at present is an economic one that world price of paddy is 
falling and land is, in many cases, passed its optimum productivity. 
(2) Not many. Before this stage is reached, a man gravitates 
into the class of hired labourer. ° 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-commuttee.)” 
61. See answer to Question 58 5 
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Depuly Commissioner, Tharrawaddy. 


“@1. (1) Nil. There is I think but a small distinction between the 
standard of living of the tenant and of the landless labourer. A 
healthy industrious tenant can reasonably hope to remain in his class 
because there is little difference between him and the labourer. 

Not very many hecause they cannot get themselves very far 
into. debt, and because their creditors see that they pay. 

T fear my answers above to be inadequate. Nevertheless I have spent 
three whole working days and a Sunday on this work and I hope this, 
in Tharrawaddy where a Deputy Commissioner’s ordinary working day 

_is fully twelve hours, will be taken in extenuation. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


61, (t) Two in ten and they can hope to remain in this class if 


harvests are good. 
(2) Four in ten would be unable to pay. 


Tnscin Disirict. 


61. (1) and (2) 1 regret very much that neither I nor my Committee 
can give an answer which would be even approximately accurate. The 
Proportion probably varies in a dozen - different localities throughaut 
the district. 


Prome District. 


61. (1) On the average not more than one inten. But one district 
Sub-Committee has estimated five. It is possible that healthy industrious 
tenant can expect ta remain in this class, but undoubtedly very few do 
so. The principal difficulties in doing so are high rents charged and 
natural improvidence. . 


Henzada District. 


61. (1) Ten per cent., i.c., one in every ten. Yes, but the principal 
difficulties in his way are (1) expenses on charitable and religious 
functions occasionally beyond his means, (2) drink and (3) -gambling 
and (4) Standing surety for co-villagers in debt. 

(2) One in every ten. 


Myaungmya District. - 
61. (1) (a) and (6) Less than one in ten. 
4c) Yes. Please see remarks regarding standard of living in 


reply to question 60. 
(d) Difficulties are high cost of living and low market value 


of paddy. _Also high rates of interest. 
(2)"The Committee has no actual figures an which to base an | 


estimate and cannot reply. 
-Maubin District. 


61. (1) In an ordinary year, after they have sold all their produce 
and paid their rent, 50 per cent. of the tenants in this locality have cattle 
to plough their land and enough wuase to last until they can get some 
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food from the next harvest and are free from debt. Onan average 
about five tenants in ten would belong to this class. Yes, a healthy 
industrious tenant of this class, who is of average skill as a cultivator 
and has the ordinary standard of living, can expect to remain in this 
class. His principal difficulties are :— 

(1) High cost of labour. 

(2) High cost of living. - 

(3) High rate of interest on crop-loans. 

(4) sbaciane in outturn due to deterioration of soil, floods and 
insect pest: 

Ot High cattle mortality. 

(2) (About eight in ten. 


Deputy Commissioner, Pyapon. 
61. (1) Thirty per cent. Three in ten. Yes. Cattle mortality and bad _ 


ps. 
(2) One in ten. 
Thaton District. 
61. (1) About 50 per cent. of the tenants. On an average five out of 
ten would belong to this class. 7 
~ We think so. 
(2) Two in ten. 


Thaton District (Pa-an Sub-commitice). 
ol. (1) ated 50 per cent.—five in ten. 


bey of finance to buy land. 
(2) Five in ten. 
Tavoy District. 
61. (i) Thirty per cent. Yes. Tendency to be uneconomical, to 
gamble, to be extravagantly generous on religious occasions. — 


Deputy Commissioner, Mergui. 

61. (1) One or two in every ten. 

Yes, he can hope to do so provided he has a fair tandlord and 
reasonably good harvests and has subsidiary work for the hot weather. 
‘Without subsidiary work he could not obtain sufficient livelihood: His 
chief difficulties are loss of his crop by floods or insects and death of 
his cattle by clisease. 

(2) Both the Committee and the Superintendent of Land Records _ 
put the tigure as low as 2 in 10 at the most. Personally 1 should say 
it was at least 5 and very likely as high as 7. 


Deputy Commissioner, Tomngoo. 

61. The lot of tenants are worse than that of cultivators owning lands 

ony about 10 per cent. of the tenants would belong to this class. 
It would be very difficult for an average healthy industrious, etc. 

* tenant to remain in the class, as any slight decrease in yield of paddy, or 
the sickness or death in the family or cattle would upset his balance. 
Further some of the creditors are not sympathetic and very impatient. 
The margin of profit in cultivation is very small. 

(2) 2 to 3 out of 10 tenants would be unable to pay all their debts 
after harvest in an ordinary year even if they sell all their ca le and ail 
their harvest without keeping any waasa, 
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Thayetmyo District. 

61. (1) About 30 percent. Onan average three tenants in ten 
would belong to this class. A healthy industrious tenant of this class 
who is of average skill as a cultivator and has the ordinary standard of 
living can expect to remain in this class. 

He will find it difficult to remain in this class, when he 
meets with such difficulties as serious damage to his crops by drought 
or flood, pests, etc., sickness in the family and sickness and death of his 


le. 
(2) About one in ten. 


Minbu District. 

61. (1) The answer to all the three questions is nil and the main 

reason for this is high rent which is generally half the produce. 
(2) Ninety per cent. 
Magwe District. , 

61. (1) No tenants would be free from debt. 

(2) About seven out of ten tenants would be unable to pay their 
debt. 
Pakokku District. 

61. (1) Thirty per cent. of the tenants have cattle to plough and 
enough wunsa left. About three in ten belong to this class. No, he 
cannot expect to remain in this class and his principal difficulty is due 
to drought, and the consequent failure of crops. 

(2) About four in ten would be able to pay all their debts by 
selling all their cattle and wunsa. 


Depuly Commissioner, Mandalay. 


61, (1) Probably none free from debt. 
(2) No information. 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 
61. (1) (a) About fifty per cent. 
(b) Three tenants in ten. 
() Yes. 
The principal difficulties are illness, crop failure, or cattle disease. 
(2) About six out of ten. 
Deputy Commissioner, Metktila. 

61. (1) In an ordinary year after they have sold all their produce 
and paid their rent, about 1 in 100 tenants of this district have cattle 
to plough their land and enough wunsa to last until they can get some 
food from the next harvest and are free from debt. 

On an average 1 in 100 tenants would belong to this class. 

A healthy industrious tenant of this class who is of average skill as a 
cultivator and has the ordinary standard of living cannot expect to 
remain long in this class. His principal difficulties are, low market price 
of crops produced, high cost of living, uncertain rainfall, unreliable 
irrigation, gradual exhaustion of soil, inability to afford good manures, 
plant pests, higher labour chargés, etc. 

(2) About 2 in 10 tenants would be unable to pay all their 
debts after harvest in an ordinary year, if they sold all their cattle and 
all their harvest without keeping any wunsa. 
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Myingyan District. 
61. (1) About five to ten per cent. of the tenants. 
Very few. 


Yes. 
Cattle mortality and family troubles would be his principal 
difficulties. 
(2) Very few. - 
Yamethin District. 
61. (1) About two in ten on the whole. Most of them have cattle 
, to plough with but not enough wunsa to last till next harvest and con- 
sequently they are not free from debt. 

In Yaméthin Subdivision, it isa common practice to sell plough 
cattle at the end of the cultivating season and live on the proceeds. 
Money is borrowed for purchase of more cattle before next ploughing 
season. : . 

A healthy industrious tenant may be able to remain in this class in 
Pyinmana Subdivision but not in Yaméthin where the rainfall is very 
uncertain and crops are precarious. 

(2) I think about five or six in ten. 


Bhamo District. 


ot. (1) and (2) As there are few, if any, tenants in Bhamo no answers 
can be given. The cultivators who work communal land do so them- 
selves ; and, as tenants are not allowed, no information can be supplied. 


Shwebo District. 
61. (1) None at all. 
(2) Eight out of ten. 


Deputy Commissioner, Shwebo. 

01. (1) Yew Subdivision.—Very few poor tenants. Proportion (asked 
for in question) is four per cent. One bad season will reduce the pro- 
portion to nil. 

Kanbals Subdivision.—Proportion is 30 per cent. Two successive 
bad seasons will reduce the proportion to nil. 

Shwebo Subdivision.—Proportions are in Wetlet Township—nil, in 
Shwebo Township—20 per cent. and in Kin-U Township nil. 

In Shwebo Township a tenant of the class described in the question. 
can well expect to remain in the class. 

(2) In Ye-U Subdivision six tenants in ten ; in Kanbalu Sub- 
divisionseven tenants in ten ; in Wetlet, Shwebo and Kin-U Townships 
five, three and four tenants in ten, respectively, would be unable to pay 
all their debts after harvest in the conditions named. 

Sagaing District. 

61. (1) About 20 per cent. will have cattle and enough wunsa to last 
till next harvest. About two in ten. Yes, about 50 per cent. can. 
Principal difficulties are cattle disease and unfavourable climatic 
conditions. 

(2) About foar. = 


Sagaing District (Mogaung Sub-commitice). 


61. (1) Five. Yes. No difficulties. 
(2) None? 
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Katha District, _¥ 
61. (1) Seventy-five per cent. Yes. Ease with which he can get 
into deb 
2). 


Deputy Commissioner, Katha. 
61. (1) Thirty per cent. Three.—Yes. The ease with which he can 
get into debt, there is no other difficulty. 
(2) About seven as a tenant's credit is usnally limited to the 
value of his net outturn from the land he works. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


61, (1) One-third. Twointen. No difficulty. 
(2) Two in ten. 


Lower Chindwin District. 

61. (1) (a) Two out of ten. 

(5) There is no reason why a man should drop from this 
class, unless he is subjected to some exceptional calamity. 
(2) Four out of ten. 

T have not been in the district long enough to have any practicat 
knowledge of the points arising out of this question and I find it very 
difficult to obtain any information from the leading residents I have 
met. -As the Settlement Operations are now going on in the district, 
perhaps the present Settlement Officer would be in a position to remark 

_on the essential differences between the conditions now and then as 
shown in Chapter III of the District Gazetteer ‘The few enquiries 
I have made would seem to indicate that conditions in the greater part 
of the district are much the same now as at the time the Gazetteer was 
written, making allowances of the general all-round increase in prices 
for the last twenty years. 


Administrator of Government Estates, Burma.* 


61. (1) None. The difficulties are deaths of cattle ae destruction 
of crops. 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 
61. (1) (a) and (5) Less than 1 in 10. 
(c) Yes. Please see remarks regarding standard of living 
in reply to question 60. 
d) Difficulties are high cost of living and low market value 
of paddy. Also high rates of interest. 
~ (2) The Committee has no actual figures on which to bas¢ an 
estimate and cannot reply. 


. Superintendent of Land Records, Myitkyina. 

61. (1) No [(vide calculation in 60 (2)]. Unless a tenant does non- 
agricultural work in intervals (viz, period after harvest till the rains 
and period after transplanting, till the beginning of harvest) to balance 
his budget he will run into debt. 

(2) Everybody will be able to pay all debts. 
Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyafon). 

61. (1) Fifty per cent. Yes, no difficulties. 

(2) About ten per cent. 


* Answers relate to Government estates in Hanthawaddy and Pegu districts. 
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CHAPTER I].—COMMERCIAL CREDIT. 


Akyab District. 


201. (1) Rangoon (75 per cent) and Calcutta (25 per cent). 
(2) Yes, se 
202. No:No: This system is general. 
203. Yes, commouly. Yes. No difference. 
204. (1) They commonly buy their stocks on credit. 
This system is general. 
(2) Retail traders do not allow credit generally. 
(3) They either bring their money personally or send it by 
messengers. 
205. (i) Yes. There is but little difference. 
(2) Usance bills through the Imperial Bank of India andor 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, documents on ent. 
206. (1) Very little is borrowed by them. (a) Nil. (3 Ni, (d 
Practically all. 
(2) Chettiars, Bengalees and Marwaris. Chettiars 30 per cent. 
Bengalees 30 per cent. Marwaris 40 per cent. 
(3) No general distinction provided security is satisfactory. 
207. (1) (a) Very little; (6) Nothing and (c) Practically all. 
2) Marwaris handle about 75 per cent. of this business, the 
balance going to Chettiars and Bengalees in about equal proportions. 
3) No general distinction, provided security is satisfactory. 
208 (a) November to March inclusive. 
(b) 20 to 24 per cent. per annum. 
(c) No hard and fast rule provided interest is paid regularly. 
{d) Yes. Gold security chiefly. Other security personal. 
(e) Yes. No. 
(Nh No. 
(g) None but where necessary the loan is foreclosed by the sale 


G) No. 

({k) Yes. In cases where interest is accumulating without any 
payments there—against being made and cases im which lenders’ own. 
financial positions warrant such action. 

209. (a) June—October inclusive. s 

(d) Nine per cent. to 15 per cent. per annum. 


CG a hard and fast role provided interest is paid regularly. 
«i a 


(e) No. No. e 


{g) Regular payment of interest. 
(a) The general conditions are that monies loaned must be repaid 


(i) Yes, invariably. 
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+ 


() No. : e 
(4) Yes. In cases where borrowers’ positions become unstable. 

210. (1) Rates of interest are excessive and direct business with the 
Imperial Bank of India or other banks of ‘this nature is not possible. 
The banks. will not entertain such business. The remedies suggested — 

_are an all-round reduction in interest rates and better facilities from the 
an ann, difficulties are experienced chiefly by wholesale traders. 
‘ 0. 
(2) No particular inducement as in many cases itis impracticable 
for one supplier to supply all goods required. 

212. In some instances, but it is not a common practice. 

213. This is not a practice locally. Inthe event of these sugges- 
tions being adopted we consider that the banks are in a position to 
adopt similar measures to safeguard their interests as those which are 
now adopted by existing money-lenders. In any case, we consider 
that it is the banks’ business to formulate their own policy in this 
connection and that they are more competent to do so than we are. 

214. Covered. 

215. None. 

216. Wholesale dealers in general goods, etc., are chiefly financed 
(in kind) by commission agents in Rangoon and Calcutta. The com- 
mission agents add their commission and expenses to the nett costs of 
goods to them and the wholesale dealers remit their liabilities after the 
fixed period of credit (usually one month) has expired. 

217. No. No. We understand that it is impracticable to establish 
banks or co-operative societies locally. : 


Pegu District. 


: au: (1) Rangoon and Mandalay. There is no necessity to distin- 
guish. : 
(2) None. 

202. Yes. .Credit sales form only a small part of their business. 
Credit sales are more prevalent among traders in small villages than 
those in towns. 

203. Yes. Credit sales form a large part of their business. There 
is no difference. 

204. (1) Both. This is common among both traders in towns and 
in small villages. 

(2) The retail traders have to buy their stocks on credit or 
borrow money to pay for them to a greater extent than the amount of 
the credit which they themselves give. 

(3) The retail traders of this district go and pay personally. 

205. @) There is no distinction between retail and wholesale traders 
in this matter. 

(2) There is no direct importer from foreign countries. 

206. (1) (a) Nil, (6) One-fourth. (c) Three-fourths. 

(2) Of the “Other persons” the Chettiars constitute four- 
tenths; Chinese, three-tenths; Burmese, two-tenths; Tamils, Moplahs 
and Chulias, one-tenth. - 

(3) No. : 

207. There is no distinction between wholesale and retail traders in 
this matter. R 
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* ‘ss 208. (a) From January to April. 
a  (b) Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4-8 per cent. per mensem. 
a ({c) The repayment is usually to be made before the rains. 
i. (a) Yes. The usual kind of security offered are houses. The 
: only other kind common are jewelleries. 
is (e) Yes. No. 
(f) No. “ 
(g) No other conditions. 
(hk) None. 
(i) and (k) Yes. 
(j) Yes, when they find that the retail business is breaking down. 

209. (a) From January to April. 

(6) Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8 per cent. per mensem. 

(c) The repayment is to be made usually before the rains. 

(a) Yes, The usual kind offered are houses. The only other 
kind common are jewelleries. 

e) Yes. No. 

i No. 

'g) No other conditions. 

(h) None. 

-(f) and (7) No. 

(k) Yes, when they find that the business is failing. 

210, Without sufficient security no loans of reasonable amount can 
be obtained by any trader, wholesale or retail, for their business. To 
secure loans the most important factor is the furnishing of sufficient 
security and no other factors will count. 

These difficulties are occasioned for want of security. 

Since no sums can be obtained without furnishing secufity, the 
Committee are of opinion that there exists no other alternative, unless 
Government comes forward and issues loans on personal security at low 
rate of interest. 

211. (1) and (2) No. 

212. No. 

213. The present system under which banks keep in their own go- 
downs goods upon which their advances are secured is satisfactory and 
no chanyte can be suggested. 

214. Since loans can be obtained only on furnishing security, no 
other method can be suggested. 

215 & 216. None in Pegu District. 

217. Yes; yes. If there is not sufficient money in the bank or when 
the ead offered is not sufficient, traders cannot get the loans they 
want. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-committee). 


201. Paddy from our own locality. 
Sesamum oil, onions and chillies from Upper Burma. 
Ngapi and dried fish from the Delta districts. 
For every ten retail trader therefore is one wholes7te man and 
the proportion between town and village traders will be roughly 1 to 5. 
We have no direct importers of foreign goods. 
202. Yes, on credit; a large part on credit. No difference in this 
respect between large and small towns or with regard to indigenous and 
foreign goods. 


Tharrawaddy District, ( 284 ) 
Ligon Sub-committee.] 


203. Same answer as above : 

204. (1) Partly cash, partly with borrowed money. 
(2) Retail traders charge more on creditors. 
(3) Either in cash or by money orders. 

205. He sone answer as for retail traders. 


206. (1) & (2) We cannot answer. 
(3) There is no differentiation. 
207. Same remarks as above. 
208. (a) The whole year round. 
(6) Usual rate is 2 per cent. per mensem. 
(c) No. , 
(a) Both movable and immovable security is required and given. 
(e) Decuments are executed. No agreement to supplement 
them is usually made. 
() No. 
(g) No other conditions made. 
{h) Nothing. 
(i) No. 
(j) Yes. 
(k) Not common. : 
209. Same as above except that as regards (j) daily payments of 
either principal or interest is not demanded. 
210. Difficulties depend upon the trustworthiness of traders. 
211, (1) No. 
(2) Yes. 
212. No. : 
213. No bank-owned godown in the subdivision. Hence no 
answer. i 
214. No other method. 
215. Apart from paddy and rice brokers there are a few fish brokers. 
They get their money for their business by way of loans. 
216 & 217. No. - 


Hanthawaddy District. 


201. (1) The retail traders get their goods from Rangoon whether 
produced by Burma or imported. There are no wholesale traders. 
2) No. 


202. Two-thirds in cash and one-third in credit both in towns and 


3 - 
203. There are no wholesale traders. ve 
204. (1) Both in towns and small villages, some retail traders buy 

their stock on credit, some for cash ;.some traders borrow money to buy 

their stock. 

{2) To no extent, as so few sell on credit. 
(3) They go to Rangoon and pay it. 

205. There are no wholesale traders. . 

206. (1) Fifty per cent. of the money is borrowed by retail traders. 
(2) From Chettiars. : 
(3) No difference of race. 

207. There are no wholesale traders. ° 

208. (a) At no specific time when required. 
(6) The usual rate of interest is from ¢ to 3 per cent. 
(2 No definite time. 
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“ “(@) Generally no security is given. 
(e) A pronote only is made. 
() to G) No. 
(k) Very rarely and due to some action or report about the 
borrower making the Chettiar suspect him. 
209. There are no wholesale traders. 
210. They have no difficulty in obtaining ine as they generally 
repay by daily payments and the loan is cleared in about 100 days after 
sborrowing. There are no Joint Stock Banks. 
211. (1) No, they are not compelled. 7 
{2) No, the inducement is not offered td confine their 
Porcheses to one supplier. : 
212. No. 

213. No banks in this district. 

214. The retail traders get their loans from the Chettiars. 

215. None save paddy-brokers. No fish brokers in this district. 
The lessees in this district take their fish to Rangoon and sell to big 
fish dealers. 

216. There is no kinds of trade in which commission agents (aratia 
-adalya) finance the dealers. 

217. There are no co-operative sacieties and no banks have been 
formed far traders in this district. 


Insein District. 
201. Rangoon, no. 
202. We are informed only Chinamen, both in towns and smail 
villages. 
203. Not known. 
204. (1), (2) & (3) Not known. 
205. (1) & (2) Not known. 
206. (1) (a) Not known. 
(4) Little ar none. 
(c) Not known. 
(2) and (3) does not arise. 
207 to 210. Not known. . 
211. (1) No, 
(2) No. 
212. Apparently not. 
(213, 214, 218 & 216. Not known. 
217. No. 


Basscin District. 

201. Traders of this district obtain their stocks of goods mostly 
from Rangoon. Retail traders buy irom wholesale traders. Traders in 
small villages buy from traders in large towns. This applies to goods 
produced in Burma, as also imported goods; Bassein District has 
scarcely any produce other than paddy and a small quantity of timber. 
There are a limited number of traders who import direct idm foreiga 
countries. 

202. The retail traders sell partly on credit, say about 25 per cent. 
In small towns the credit sale is larger than in big towns, but in this 


also there is po dillerence between goods produced in Burma and 
imported goods. 
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203. The wholesale traders sell mostly on credit. Yes. No 
difference. No. 

204. (1) The retail traders commonly buy their: stocks on credit 
from wholesale traders but some of them borrow money. As regards 
this there is no difference between traders in towns and traders in 
small villages. 

(2) Whether the retail traders sell for cash or on credit, their 
credit is affected only by their inability to pay their dues to the whole- 
sale traders in due time. 

(3) They generally pay personally when they come to purchase 
. fresh stock of goods. 

205. .There is no difference between goods produced in Burma and 
imported goods. With regard to traders importing direct from foreign 
countries goods are purchased through a bank on D, DIPsy ystem (Document 
. against payment) ; the other method is D/A (Document against accept- 
ance on draft). 

206. (1) (a) Banks : Nil. 

(6) Co-operative Societies : Nil. 
(c) Other persons : Madras money-lenders called Chettiars. 

(2) Mostly Chettiars with a few Burmans and Indians of other 
classes. Chinamen seldom lend money. 

Chettiars, other Indians and Burmans are in moderate 
number and Chinamen few. Ninety to ten per cent. 

(3) No particular race or particular traders are preferred. 

207. Same answers as 206 so far as this district is concerned. 

208. {a) From July to December they take most loans. 

(6) Rs. 1-10 to Rs. 3 per cent. per mensem. 

(c) No time is fixed. 

(d) Shop goods and furniture and sometimes personal security 
are given 

6) Yes. A document always is executed. Pro-note or Bond. 
Seldom any agreement is made to supplement the document. 

No. 

(g) Sometimes money is repaid in daily instalments. 

{h) Payment of interest is monthly. 

(i) To people with same standing loans are made on a running 
account. 

() In some cases, especially in the case of petty retail traders. 

(k) Sometimes unexpectedly on account of the irregularity of 
the payment of interest or discovery of a dishonest attitude of mind. 

209. (a) Throughout the year. 

(6) Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-12. ry 

{c) No. 

(d) They take sometimes on pro-note and sometimes on 
immovable property only. 

(ec) Both the above are the usual kind of securities. 

(f) No other kind 

(g) Pro-note. 

(hk) Usually monthly. 

(i) Yes. 

G) No. In the case of -wholesale dealers. 

(4) Yes, sometimes on account of the irregularities on payment 
of interests, or discovery of a dishonest attitude of mind. 
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210. Tightness of money market generally between November and 
January. Dishonest reputation acquired by any trader in the course of 
business. The difficulties are at the tail end of the agricultural season. 
Banks would be welcome to relieve the distress in such times provided 
that money was available for the banks and the security is sound. 
Both wholesale and retail traders suffer. The traders in Bassein 
bave no experience of Joint Stock Banks. ~ 

The only traders using a Joint Stock Bank in Bassein are Bulloch 
Brothers who deal with the Chartered Bank of India and Arrakan 
Company who deal with the National City Bank of New York. 

211. (1) When retail traders buy their stocks on credit, they are 
often compelled to buy all their goods from one supplier. Otherwise 
their credit is stopped. 

(2) Does not arise. 
212. No, it is not a’common practice. 


213. No such system exists in Bassein. The committee are of 
opinion that this system is quite impracticable as stated in para- 
graph 45. 

214. No other method. 


215. As regards the fishery, the fisherman gets his advance from the 
fish brokers while the fish brokers get money from the Chettiars. 

216. Generally rice trade as distinguished from paddy trade, because 
merchants advance money to commission agents to buy for them at all 
important places at advantageous rates on a small commission. 

217. One attempt was made in the town of Bassein to start a 
co-operative society, it ran for about two years and then was wound 
up by mutual consent. The difficulties in obtaining money are generally 
shyness of capital and the mutual distrust as also the comparative 
poverty of the general masses of the people. 7 


Amherst District. 


201 (1) Rangoon is the principal place from which traders of our 
district obtained their stocks of goods. Ordinarily retail traders both 
of Moulmein and throughout the district obtained their stocks of goods 
from the wholesale traders of Moulmein. But in the case of goods 
produced in Burma the wholesale traders obtained their goods directly 
from the place where they are produced. 

(2), Yes, there are a few traders ‘who import direct from foreign 
countries including India. 

202. It is not common for retail traders of our district to sell goods 
on credit. However, credit sales do form an appreciable part of their 
total sales. When retail traders in towns sell on credit they do so for 
short terms only but retail traders in small villages usually sell their 
goods on credit re-payable after harvest. 

203. Wholesale traders of our district commonly sel} on credit. 
Consequently credit sales form a large part of their business. There is 
no difference in large towns and smali towns or with regard to goods 
produced in Burma and imported goods. 

204. (1) Retail traders of our district commonly buy their stocks on 
credit and not by borrowing money to pay for them. In this respect 
there is no distinction between traders in towns and in small villages. 
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(2) Unless a retail trader could realise his outstandings in time 
his credit with the wholesale traders would be materially affected by 
the stoppage of further credit to him. 

(3) Generally the traders bring their money to pay for their 
goods in person. 

205. (1) Our answers to Question No. 204 (1) and (2) apply also to 
wholesale traders. There is no difference between goods produced in 
Burma and imported goods. Our answer to Question No. 204 (3) with 
regard to wholesale traders is that the wholesale traders pay for their 
goods either by commercial documents or by registered insured post. 

. 2) In the case of traders importing directly from foreign 
countries payment is made through a bank on production of shipping 


bills. 

206. (1) All the moneys borrowed by retail traders in our district are 
provided by ‘other persons’ and not by banks and co-operative 
societies. . 

(2) Chettiars, Chinese and Burmese are included under the term 
‘ether persons’. The Chettiars are the most numerous, the Burmeze 
are in moderate numbers and the Chinese are few. 
(3) No difference or preference is made. 
207. Our. answers toa Question No. 206 apply to wholesale traders 


also 
208 (a) Retail traders of our district take most cash loan during the 
period, October to April. - 

() Between Rs. 1-8 and Re. 3 per cent. per mensem. 

(c) No, definite time for repayment is fixed. 

(d) Security is given in more than half of the cases and the 
usual kind of security given is jewellery and immovable property. 

(} Documents are invariably executed. No agreement is made 
to supplement the docufnent. 

(f) In the case of timber traders lenders require the ‘borrowers 
to pay a commission per ton in addition to interest. 

(g) No. 

(h) No. 

(i) No. 

(j) In cases where money is lent to bazaar stall-bolders and to 
hawkers of goods, daily collection, in payments of eithes principal or 
interest is made, 

{k) Unexpected demands for repayment are rarely made. 

209. Our answers to Question No. 208 apply here with the following 
exceptions :— 

(b) The rate of interest is from Re. 1 te Rs. 1-12 per cent. per 
mensem. 

pa Loans are sometimes made on a running account, 

A 

210. ny a normal times traders wholesale or retail cannot get loans 
without giving security. The difficulty of these traders is lack of credit 
with their money-lenders. Money-lenders usually look to security 
rather than to the integrity of the man and nature of the trade for 
which loaas are sought. This difficulty occurs both to the whole- 
sale and retail traders. We are unable to suggest any remedy against 
this difficulty. Thereare no Joint Stock Banks in this district. 

211. (1) No. 

(2) No. 
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212. 1t is a common practice only in the case of timber and paddy 
traders. 
213. There is no such system in this district. 

215. Yes. In the timber trade. But they do not require any 
money for their business. 
21% None. No. 

a Mergui District. 
20k: (1) pat ate: } Rangoon, Moulmein and Penang. 


Towns. 
Mergui. 
, Tov | . 


Burma goods, Rangoon and Moulmein. 
Imported goods. Penang. 
(2) Yes. 
202. Yes. No difference in towns or villages. 
203. There is no wholesale traders. 
204. (1) They buy on credit in towns as well as in villages. 
(2) No difference. 
(3) By Hundis and by post. 
_ 206. (1) (a) and (6) Nil. All by other persons. 

{2) Burmese, Chinese and Indians from Bombay. 
Chinese are numerous, about 50 per cent. 
Burmans are moderate, about 30 per cent. 
Indians are few, about 20 per cent. 

(3) No. 

208. (a) Tawthalin and Taboung. 

(5) One and a half to2 per cent. 

(c) No. 

(d) Yes. Gold jewellery. 

(e) te except in cases of pledge. 


(A No. 

(g) and (i) Nil. 

(h) Yes. . 
(7) and (4) No. 

210. (1) Difficulty of getting loans for want of banks or other 
lending ayency to both retail and wholesale traders. Suggest establish- 
ment of banks. 

211. (1) and (2). No. 

212. No. 

215. Ngaf and other marine produce. 

216. Fishing industry. Loans are given to the manufacturers on 
a, us the goods sold through them on commission. 

. No. 


Magwe District. 


201. The principal places from which traders of Magwe obtain 
their stock of goods are Rangoon, Prome (cigars), Mandalay, Pakékku 
and Shwedaung (silk loongyies, timber and footwear), Myaungmya and 
Yandoon (Neapi), Minbu, Prome and Myanaung (rice), Bassein 
(umbrellas). Wholesale traders obtain their goods from the places 

19 
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abovementioned. Retail traders obtain their goods sometimes from 
the places abovementioned and sometimes from the wholesale traders 
in the towns. There are no wholesale traders in small villages. Retail 
traders in small villages obtain their goods from towns. The whole- 
sale and retail traders in town obtain their goods whether foreign or 
- indigenous from the places mentioned above. There are no traders 
who import direct from foreign countries. The local branch of 
Messrs. Rowe & Co. obtains its goods from Rangoon. 
202. Retail traders do not commonly sell on credit. Traders in 
‘ towns sell more in cash and those in small villages sell more credit. 

203. Wholesale traders do not commonly sell on credit. There is 
no difference in large towns and small towns or with regard to goods 
produced in Burma and imported goods. There are no other special 
points. 

204. (1) Retail traders do not commonly buy their stocks on credit 
‘but borrow money to pay for them. There is. no difference between 
traders in towns and in small' villages. 

(2) To a very small extent only. 

(3) They send the money by means of postal money order, 
messengers or insured registered parcels, 

205. (1) Wholesale traders do not commonly buy their goods on” 
credit. They borrow money to pay for them. There are no wholesale 
traders in small villages. The practice of wholesale traders is affected 
to a very small extent only by the credit which ‘they themselves must. 
give. They send the money by hundis, messengers, telegraphic trans- 
‘fers and supply bills issued by the treasury and insured registered 
parcels. There is no difference with respect to goods produced in 
Burma and imported goods. 

(2) No traders importing directly from foreign countries. 

206. (1) Nearly all the money borrowed by retail traders is provided 
by “other persons ” 

(2) Amongst “other persons” are included Burmese and 
Chettiars. Burmese are numerous. No idea of relative numbers can be 
given. The Chettiars provide a greater part of the total. 

(3) Monéy-lenders ptefer to make loans to traders of Burmese 
and Chinese races. 

207. Same answer as for Question 206. 

208. (a) In the month of October to March. 

(b) 1} to 2 per cent. per month. 

(c)} No. : 

(d) Security is usually given. Usual kind of security & 
jewellery, goods and houses. No other kinds are common. 

(ce) A document is executed. No agreement is made to 
supplement the document. 

Ni 


0. 
(g) No other conditions are usually made. 
th) One condition which is understood without usually being 
oe hyd that the traders will repay the loan on the sale of the goods. 
(i) and () No. 
(k) Sometimes traders ask for repayment unexpectedly, when 
they themselves are in need of money unexpectedly or when there is a 
fear that the borrower will be insolvent. 
209. Same answer as for Question 208. 
210. Some traders, wholesale or retail, meet the following difficulties. 
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Money-lenders refuse to accept certain kinds of security, put low 
value on certain classes of securities and insist upon good securities 
being given. These difficulties come about, because when certain 
classes of security are sold there are few purchasers and money market 
is tight owing to depression in both retail and wholesale trade and the 
fall of prices of crops. . The remedies suggested are (1) rings should be 
broken down ; (2) foreign consumers should be brought into closer touch 
with the producer with a view to obtain higher prices for the crops ; (3) 
Government should provide more money to be lent to cultivators ; (4) 
export duty on all ‘products should be reduced as far as possible. 
Traders do not get credit at the Joint-Stock Banks. 

aM (1) and (2) No. 

1 


213. & 214. No answer can be given. 

215. In the sessamum oil and groundnut trades, they do not 
require money for their business. 

216. No kind of trade can be mentioned. 

217. There is one co-operative society in Magwe Town for traders. 
Difficulty has been experienced in finding money for the society. 


Mandalay District. 


201. (t) Wholesale traders in Mandalay‘ generally obtain their 
imported stock from Rangoon and indigenous produce from Mandalay. 
All retailers in Mandalay and district obtain their stock of foreign goods 
from Mandalay town, and in the case of produce from Mandalay or 
other towns. Small villages buy from districts and towns. Very few 
wholesale dealers obtain part of their stock from Europe. 

202. Yes. Yes. Very little difference. ° 

203. Yes. Yes. None. 

204. (1) Generally on credit. No difference. 

(2) They are affected to this extent that they themselves 
gradually increase their credit with the men who supply them. 
Generally they are not affected should their customers fail to pay up as 
it is not, in most cases, their own capital they are working on. 

205. (1) Answer given to Question 204 applies to this, with this 
exception: In the case of traders importing direct from foreign 
countries their credit is limited, usually to 90 days, whereas the credit 
they give is usually unlimited. 

206. (1) Omitted. The banks should be asked this question. 

(2) The banks’ replies to question (1) will furnish this answer. 

(3) No distinction is made. 

207. See banks’ replies to Question 206. 

208. (a) All the year round. 

(b) Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2. 

(c) No. 

(d) Generally speaking, yes. Property and stock ; land and 
jewellery. 

{¢) Yes, on demand ; none. 

(f This practice is not common. 

(g) No other condition. 

(ah) That interest will be paid regularly, if this is not done no 
further credit is given and the man demands settlement of the out- 
standing bills. 
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@ Yes, running account. 
(j) Yes. 
(z) None, unless interest is long overdue. 
209. The answers given to question 208 apply to this. 
210. No difficulty if traders are of any standing. Do not know of 
any special difficulty in getting loans from Joint Stock Bank. 
211. (1) No. Not necessarily. 
(2; Yes, every inducement is offered. 
212. No. 
213. No. We suggest that part withdrawal of stock shouid be 
allowed by all banks on payment of the value withdrawn. The banks 


"are quite capable of safeguarding themselves. 


215. In every trade there are brokers. Usually their own small 
capital. Most of these Pwezas (refers to large brokers who also employ 
men under them who are called brokers), generally have their own 
money. Ina good year they may borrow outside money. 

216. By allowing to dealers stocks on credit and waiting for pay- 
ment until they dispose of their stocks. 

217. One society was formed in Mandalay Town buat this Society 
unfortunately failed. 
7 Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 

201. In all districts stocks of goods are obtained from Mandalay or 
Rangoon either direct or through traders in the headquarters town who 
combine both wholesale and retail trade. In Bhamo and Myitkyina 
traders import from China and the Shan States. 

202. I take it that the pettiest retail traders cannot afford to give 
credit to any large extent. As a man's business grows he can better 
afford to give credit. 

203. The wholesale traders almost invariably give credit to the 
smaller men. 

204. Retail traders cannot buy their stock on credit. 

(3) Money is sent by money order or in notes by insured parcel 
and not uncommonly paid in person. 

Supply bills are not used by the petty retailers. 

205. Wholesale traders also buy on credit. 

Payment for goods from China is made often by bills on Rangoon 
firms or by supply of other goods for the return journey. 

210. I take that one of the principal difficulties in obtaining credit 
is that traders either wholesale or retail can obtain such credit only 
from firms to which they are well known or introduced by people 
known to the firm. In the case of any temporary difficulty the traders 
.would have difficulty in getting money elsewhere. This might be 
obtained from a bank, but the conditions which a bank would have to 
impose to prevent itself being cheated would not make credit very 


easy. 
Bhamo District. 
201. (1) The principal places from which traders of this district 


obtain their stock of goods are Rangoon, Mandalay, Shan States and 


Yunnan (Western China). or 
There are no separate wholesale and retail traders in this district. 
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Burma produces paddy, ruby, petroleum, timber, jade and imported 
articles are salt, piece-goods, matches, hardware, tinned -provisions, 
cigarettes, raw silk and orpiment. 

Yes, there are traders or agents who import goods from Yunnan. 

202. The retail traders in this district sell goods on credit to a small 
extent but: credit sales do not forma large part of their total sale 
There is no difference between the-traders of Bhamo and Shwegu_ and 
villages as the trade is centred in these towns. 

203. No. 

204. (1) Retail traders in this district commonly buy goods on ¢redit. 

(2) None known. 

(3) Money for goods are sent by supply bills, Money Orders or 
by Government Currency Notes, duly insured and through the medium 
of the Post Office. 

205. (1) No information is available. 

(2) No goods are imported from any foreign countries other 
than Yunnan and the importers are Yunnanese only who appear to be 
agents of the principals who live in Yunnan. | 

206. (1) Retail traders appear to borrow money from other persons 
as there are neither banks nor co-operative cocieties in Bhamo. 

(2) Other persons includes Chettiars and Shan-Burmans, but 
Shan-Burmans predominate. 

(3) No. They do not appear to discriminate. 

Chetties apparently confine their dealings to timber traders. 

207. There are no wholesale traders in Bhamo. 

208. (a) Traders usually take most loans during the month of Octo- 
ber in each year. 

Q hig rate of interest usually is Rs. 2 per cént. per mensem. 

c)} No. 

‘(d) In most cases, houses, and jewellery are given as security. 
In the town land is occasionally accepted. 

'e) Generally documents are executed and no other agreements 
are made to supplement such documents. 

(f) No. 

{g) and (A) None. 

(:) Loans are never made on running accounts. 

G) and (k) No. 

209. Please see answer to question 207. 

210. (1) As there are very few money-lenders in Bhamo, traders 
cannot get loans of small amounts for their business. 

For this reason the opening of a bank is suggested. 

211. (1) It is presumed that petty traders purchase their stock from 
the wholesale firms who give them credit. 

ava: a This is the only inducement offered. 


213. as there is no bank here no opinion can be offered. 
il. 

215. There are fish, potato, green tea and stick-lac brokers in this 
district and they get loans from Chetties. : e 

216. None known locally. 

217. Co-operative credit societies here have been ‘formed for 
cultivators in this district by the Co-operative Department of Govern- 
ment and none for traders. Mast of these societies have been closed 
down as bankrupt. 
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Myitkyina District. 
201. (1) Rangoon for imported goods. Retail traders obtain their ~ 
goods from wholesale traders. 
(2) None. 
202. Yes, they do. About 20 per cent of the total sale is on credit. 
203. Yes. Credit sales form a large part of their business. 
No. There are no other special points. 
204. (1) They buy on credit. Traders in towns and villages buy on 
‘credit. 
+ (2) None. ' 
(3) They come personally to settle accounts. 
205. Please see answer to question 204. 
206. Since traders get their goods on credit, they do not take loans 
from any of the agencies mentioned in the question. 
207. (1) From big money-lenders at Rangoon and Mandalay. 
(2) Marwaris and Suratis. 
208. Nil. Please see answer to question 204. 
209. (a) About the month of August and September. 
(b) One per cent. per mensem. 
(c) About the month of March. After about 7 months. 
(a) No security is given and demanded. 
(e) A pro-note. 


°. 
(g) No other conditions are imposed. 
(k) None. 
(i) Yes. 
() and (&) No. 
210. No difficulty is experienced. 
211. (1) and (2) No. 
212. No. 
214. & 215. Nil. 
216. None here 
217. No. No attempts have also been made. 


tSagaing District (Mogaung Sub-committee). 

201. (1) Wholesale and retail traders in large towns as well as in 
small villages obtain their jade from the Jade Mines in the Kamaing 
Subdivision of the Myitkyjna District. 

Jade is not imported from outside Burma. 

(2) No jade is imported from foreign countries. 

202. Retail traders in jade do not commonly sell on credit. This is 
true for both towns and smail villages. 

203. Wholesale non-Chinese traders in jade in towns and villages do 
not commonly seil on credit. Some Chinese traders in towns sell about 
50 per cent. of their jade on credit to Chinese only. 

Leaving out the Chinese traders who buy their jade here and sell it 
in China, the only wholesale trader is Mr. C. W. Chater, M.I.M.E., 
Assoc. I.M.M., Mogaung. 

204. (1) Retail traders in jade commonly buy their jade on a 
strictly cash basis. Some borrow cash to buy jade. This applies to 
towns as well as to small villages. 

(2) Retail traders in jade do not commonly give credit to 
purchasers. 
(3) They carry money with them. 
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205. (1) Wholesale traders commonly buy their jade for cash. - 
They are usually financed from China, or in Mr. Chater’s case from 
England through the Burchin Syndicate, Ltd., Mandalay, which is a 
Burmese Company, but sometimes money is borrowed. from money- 
lenders in Burma. These remarks apply to traders in towns as well as 
,in small villages. . 

(2) See reply to question 203. Mr. Chater has not so far given 


credit. 
(3) They carry cash with them. 
4206. (1) (a) There are no banks here. 
(6) There are no lending co-operative societies here. 
(d) All. 
Number. _ Amount. 
Rs. 
(2) Shan-Burmans aw 75 one 75 
Chinese... we 15 ie 15 
Chettiars aS ave s 
Punjabi-Hindus tae 2S) ane 5 
Total 44. 100, «(100 


(3) Shan-Burmans —-To own kind. 
Chinese—To own kind. 
Chettiars—To Chinese, or, if security is offered, to Shan- 


Burmans. 
Punjabi-Hindus—To Chinese and Shan-Burmans.__. 

207. (1) (a) Nearly all from banks in China, except in Mr. Chater's 
case where the money is provided by the Burchin Syndicate, Ltd., 
Mandalay. : 

{b) None. ; 
(c) Two wholesale Chinese traders of Mogaung, named Li 
Pin Yin and Kyan Yi Ta, borrow sometimes from Chettiars only. The 
amount borrowed by these two traders will be about Rs. 50,000 a year, 
out of a total of about 10 lakhs borrowed by all the Chinese traders 
in jade. 
(2) Chettiars only. : 
. _ (3) Banks in China and Chettyars in Burma lend to Chinese only. 
The Burchin Syndicate, Ltd., Mandalay, finance only Mr. Chater. 

208. (a) In October. 

(b) Four to five per cent. per mensem ; sometimes 20 per cent. 
per mensem for two months only. 

(c) Yes, The time fixed is from six to eight months. 

(id) Yes; personal sureties; also gold, jewellery, house- 
property, and free-hold land. 

{e) Yes. No, 

(ff No. 

(g) and (%) None. 

(), Gand (a) No. e 

209. fa) About October. 

(5) One and half to 3 per cent. per mensem ; 

(ce) Yes; six to eight months. 

(Ud) Yes, see reply to question 208 (d); also jade stones. 
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(e) Yes; a mortgage deed in respect of the security tendered. 

No supplementary agreement is made. 
No. 

(g) None. 

(4) None, but if the document executed is leat regarding the 
period of repayment it is commonly understood that the loan is repayable 
on the sale of the jade. 

(i), G) and ‘k) No. 

210. Where security is available there is not much difficulty and 
vice versa. Where security is not offered there is difficulty owing to the 
uncertain nature of the results of jade mining. Jade trading is nearly 
: always a gamble. No remedy can be suggested owing to the uncertain 
conditions of jade mining and the vagaries of the jade market. Difficulty 
,occurs in both wholesale and retail trade. No Joint Stock Banks are, 
“concerned so far as the trade in jade is concerned. 

211. (1) and (2) No. 

212, No. 

213. This does not arise in the case of inde: 

214. It is covered. 

215. Jade brokers are numerous but they require no money to carry 
on their business. They buy to-day and sell to-morrow. 

216. There are no commission agents who finance dealers in jade. - 

217, None here. 


Shwebo District. 
201. (1) GooDs PROVUCED IN BurMA. 
Where wholesale traders buy. Where retail traders buy. 
Large Towns. Villages. Large Towns. Villages. 
Rangoon Shwebo Shwebo Shwebo. 
Mandalay Wetlet Ye-U. 
Ménywa Ye-U Wetlet. 
Sagaing Kin-U Kin-U. 
Pakékku Xyaukmyaung, 
Myingyan ‘antabin. 
mee : Kanbalu. 
Kyvaikthin. . 
7 Kedaungbo. 
Tangon. 
Thityabin. 
Pintha. 
ImporTED Goons. 
Where wholesale traders buy, Where retail traders buy, 
Large Towns, Villages. Large Towns. Villages. 
Mandalay Shwebo Shwebo Shwebo. 
, Rangoon. Weltlet Ye-U. 
YeU Wetlet. 
Kin-U Kin-U. 
K 
Tantabin. 
Kanbala. 
Kyaikthin. 
Kedaungbo. 
Tangon. 
Thityabin. 


Pintha. 
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(2) No traders import direct from foreign countries, including 
India. 
202. Retail traders in towns and small villages ; (2) commonly sell 
on credit ; (6) sales on credit amount to 95 per cent of whole. 
203. (a) Yes. (b) Ninety-five per cent. (c) No. (d) No. 
204. (1) Retail traders in towns and i in villages commonly buy their 
stocks on credit. 
(2) Yes, to a large extent.: 
(3) Pay in person, or remit in form of Government ‘Currency 
Notes by Post, registered and insured. 
205. (1) Wholesale traders in towns and in small villages commonly 
buy their stocks on credit. - 
(2) Yes, very largely. 
(3) By hundi; or Government Currency Notes, sent by Post, , 
‘or by payments in person ; none pay by by cheque. 
Source of goods makes no difference as regards method of 
payment. 
None import direct from foreign countries. 
206. (1) (a) Nil, (6) Nil. (¢) All. 


(2) Sorts "Numbers. Provide 
Burmese sae 700 —numerous 20 per cent. 
Chinese oe we tS—few 5 per cent, 
Chettiars soe ase &—few - 60 per cent. 
Indians ose ue ss 15 per cent. 
Sikh ase 30—few 
Ponjabi-Hindus a 2S—tew 
Hindustani-Hindus wae 15—few 
Marwari-Hindus aus 2-few 
Bengali-Hindus ow 3—few 


(3) No, have no preferences so long as the borrower is 
thought to be safe. 
207. Same answer as for 200. 
208. (a) In July, August and September, when trade is slack and 
debts fall due for repayment. 
ie hla to 5 per cent. per mensem, but ‘usually S per cent. 
c) No. 
(ad) Yes; jewellery, immoveable property and personal 
guarantee. 
2 a invariably. No supplementary agreement. 
(g) None. 
2 (4) That interest be paid regularly until the loan is fully 
repaid. 
@) Yes, cousnonily made on running account. 
G) Not customary ; very rare, in fact. 
(4) Yes, if there is a change for the worse in the financial 
circumstances of the borrower. 
209. Same reply as for question 209, except that— 
(b) Rate of interest is 1) to 2§ per cent. per mensem, the 
usual rate being 2} per cent. 
210. (a) Occasionally wholesale and retail traders sede get money 
when they want it, especially at the slack time of the year. 
(0) Because business is then dull (the fact that money is 
required for loans to cultivators is nof a reason). 
(c) Introduction of banking system. 


Shwebo District.) ( 298 ) 


(a) In both, when trade is dull ; credit drops, the lender likes 

to see his man doing brisk business. 

211. (1) No. (2) No. 

212. No. = 

215. Beans, sessamum-oil, groundnut-oil, fresh fish. Brokers take 
loans from ordinary money-lenders if they require them. Ordinarily 
need no money as they are merely go-betweens. 

216. None known. x 

217, (a) No. (6) No. 


Katha District. 


201. There are no wholesale traders. Principal places are 
Mandalay, Bhamo, and Rangoon for all goods imported or otherwise. 
Riverine village stores obtain from Irrawaddy boats. * 

No Trader imports direct. 

202. Common sales are on credit, they form the large majority of 
total sales. 

203. No wholesale traders. 

204. (1) Large majority buy on credit, there is no difference through- 
out the district. 

(2) If goods are not paid for on due date Interest is charged. 
(3) Usually currency notes by Insured Post. Some use 
Cheques, sometimes the Mate Receipt is sent by V. P. Post. 
205. Nil. 
206. (1) Nearly all by (c) other persons. 
(2) Burmese, Chinese, Punjabi Indians, United Provinces 
Indians, “Chettiars. The Indians provide about 60 per cent. Chinese 
about 40 per cent. & 
(3) No distinction is made but races appear to go to lenders of 
their own race. . 
207. Nil. 
208. (a) January and February. 
(b) Eighteen per cent. per annum. 
(c) Yes. All are short time loans. 
(d) Generally not given. 


. 


(ce) Yes. No. 
) No. 
) and (4) None. 
1) No. 
(j) For small amounts daily payments are required. 
(k) No. : 
209. Nil. 
210. (1) There are no difficulties as long as the borrower's reputation 
is good. 
211. (1) No. 
(2) Yes, reduction of interest is offered. 
212. No. ; ‘ 


213. There are no banks. 

2S. Ruby traders. Fishing industry. The money is advanced by 
the principals, the brokers only obtaining commission on his purchases. 

216. This has been dealt with in the opening note on the ruby and 
timber trade. 2 

217. No. 
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Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


201. There are a few petty traders: in this subdivision who sell 
goods, only retail. They mostly sell cash, and very few sell on credit. 
The towns in this subdivision though made the headquarters of a 
Township are only big villages. These petty dealers obtain their stock 
of goods from Mandalay. « 

ae bank or any co-operative society supply fund to these petty 
traders. 

No attempt has ever been made to forma co-operative society or 
bank for trade in this connection. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


* 201. (1) Rangoon, Ménywa and Mandalay. The wholesale traders 
are thdse who sell their goods in large quantities to one person ora 
group of persons, whereus retail traders sell their goods in piece meal 
to a person or a group of person at atime. The traders in large towns 
store a large quantity of goods and generally deal wholesale whereas 
traders in small villages do not store so much and generally deal in 
retail. The goods produced in Burma are mostly inferior in quality to 
similar goods imported. There are no traders who import direct from 
foreign country. 

202. Yes. They commonly sell on credit and it forms a large 
part of their total sales. The traders in town can sell more goods on 
credit than traders in small villages. 

203. Yes. They form a large part. Not much difference. 

204. (1) They commonly buy on credit. No difference. 

(2) Charge of interest. They are charged with interest whereas 
they cannot do same to their own creditors. 

: (3) In Currency Notes insured or by Remittance Transfer 

eceipt. 

305, (1) No difference. 

{2) None. 

200 (1) (a) nil, (0) nil (c) Whole. 

(2) Burmese and Indians, consisting of Marwaris and Punjabis, 

Indians are numerous and Burmese are moderate in numbers. 10 to 3. 


8 to 2. 

(3) None. 

207. Answer to 206 will apply to this. 

208, (a) At the end of the rains and beginning of the winter. 
(6) Two per cent. per mensem. 
(c) and (d) No. 
(f Yes. No. 
(g) No. 
(a) and (i) None. 
() to @) No. ¥ 

209. The answers to 208 will apply to this. 

210. (1) Their difficulty lies in the scarcity. of a good number of 
wealthy persons who can given them the loan they require and the 
ania for it is to open a Bank. The difticulty occurs in both 
trades 


211. (1D) and (2) No. 
212, No. 


-Deputy Commr., ( 300 ) 
Upper Chindwin. | 


213. I think that the system will be satisfactory. 
215. Does not exist in this locality. 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-igx, Rangoon, 


206 (1) Nearly all is provided by “ other persons.” 

(2) Chettiars 90 per cent. Chinese Iend principally among 
‘their own community perhaps to the extent of two or three per cent. of 
the total. The balance of the financing would be by other Indians. 
There are no Burmese money-lenders in Rangoon. 

207. With regard to the wholesale traders financing is not so of- 
ten necessary. The trader is generally in possession of capital to a 
‘certain extent. Where financing is needed, it is done to the extent of 
probably 30 or 40 per cent. by banks and 50 or 60 per cent. by 
‘Chettyars. The remaining share of the financing is distributed among 
other Indians as in the case of retail trades. 

208. (a) The time of the loan varies with the traders. It is im- 
possible to answer this part of the question in detail without an exhaus- 
tive enquiry and search in the accounts for whieh there bas been no 
time at all. 

(6) The usual rate of interest is anything from Rs. 1-4 or 
Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 or Rs. 2 per mensem. 
g (c) In cases of the small retail traders a definite time for 
repayment is fixed and daily collection is made towards the repayment. 

(d) The security is usually their stock-in-trade. 

() There is usually the promissory note without any other 
document. 

(g) No, there is no share of the profits. 

(h) (4), (7). & (#) No remarks or already answeréd in above 

(1) No instance of this have come to knowledge. 

211. There are two or three cases of this, but generally there is no 
such compulsion. 

212. No instance of this have come to knowledge. 

215. Cases have come to notice in the pork trade and in the meat 
trade of intermediaries by whose intervention prices to the consumer 
are raised considerably. They are not so much brokers as middlemen. 
per Be usually take the form of syndicates who provide their own 
capital. 

- 2160. The wholesale importers of cigarettes, condensed milk, 
matches and one or two other commodities finance the dealers by 
allowing fairly long credit without interest. There is no cash loan. 
The dealers sell the commodities for cash and thereby secure the 
benefit of the credit allowed. 

217. There are only two or three small co-operative societies in 
Rangoon which do not affect the trade to any appreciable extent. 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Eastern Range. 


201. Rangoon is the distributing centre for all foreign imported 
goods. Wholesale dealers in large mofussil towns obtain their stocks 
from Rangoon and sell them to retail traders in their own towns and 
smaller towns and villages. There are a few wholesale dealers in big 
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towns like Moulmeim and Mandalay whe import goods direct from: 
foreign countries, but as practically all imported goods are landed at 
Rangoon they have to keep ayents or clearing and forwarding office 
there Goods produced in Burma are distributed all over Burma 
from a convenient centre near the place of production. Goods pro- 
duced in Burma chiefly consist of raw country produce, while imported 
goods consist of manufactured goods. I have already said that there 
are afew traders in certain large towns who import goods direct 
form foreign countries. 

202. Practically all retail traders in the towns and districts sell on 
credit as well as for cash ‘The credit sales of such traders form about 
50 per cent. of their total sales in towns and about 25 per cent. in villages... 

203. Wholesale traders sell on credit toa larger extent than retail 
traders. Credit sales form a large part of their business and average 
about 75 per cent. of their total sales. There is no appreciable difference 
in this respect in large towns and small towns or with regard to goods. 
produced in Purma and imported goods. There are no other- special 
points worthy of note. 

204. (1) Retail traders commonly buy goods on credit. When they 
cannot get credit for goods they borrow money to pay for the goods. 
But such cases are comparatively rare and the purchase of goods on 
credit is much more common. There is no difference between traders 
in towns and traders in small villages except that the credit of the . 
former is better and they usually obtain credit more easily. 

(2) When retail traders cannot get credit they have to borrow 
money on the security of their stocks. Sometimes the sellers retain a 
lien on the goods s@id to them. When their credit is exhausted they 
have difficulty in obtaining goods. To this extent are their purchases 
affected. 

(3) They usually pay for their goods in person if they have- 
bouxht them from a local wholesale dealer. But if they ‘have bought 
their yoods from a Rangoon dealer they make ther remittances through 
a Chettiar firm or by hundi. 

205. (1) Practically the same conditions prevail with reyard to whole- 
sale traders and there is practically no difference with respect to goods 
produced in Burma and imported goods. 

(2) As regards traders importing directly from foreign countries 
they usually have to give a bank guarantee or some ofher security for 
the invoived yoods. 

206. (1) I should say that about 80 per cent of the moneys borrowed 
by retail traders is provided by “ other persons” f.c., private money- 
lenders including Chettyars; about 15 per cent. by Co-operative SOcier 
ties sel 8 ays cent by banks. 

Other persons” means Chettyars, Marwaris, Burmans and 
Chikarnee, but mostly Chettvars, who provide from 60 per cent to 70 
Per cent. of the total! the balance being more or less equally divided 
between the remaining classes. 

(3) Chettvars do not as a role discriminate between races and 
nationalities, but other money-lenders usually prefer to Jend to their 
own sect or community whom they know and can trast. 

207. (1) In the case of wholesale traders bagks play a more 
important port and probably advante about 50 per cent. of the money. 
In other respects conditions are the sameas in the case of retail 
traders. 


Asst. Commr., Income-tax, ( 302 ) 
Eastern Range.} 
(2) and (3) Same remarks as in the case of retail traclers. 
208. (a) During the rainy season when business is most slack. 

(b) 18 per cent. to 30 per cent. per annum and in some cases 
-even 40 per cent. when the “ Kisti” system of re-payment is adopted. 

(c) Yes. Harvest time, when retail traders do most business 
and have a quick turnover. 

{d) The majority of loans are for small amounts and security is 
not usually asked for. But when security is demanded lands, houses, 
stock-in-trade and personal belongings are usually given. 

(f) A promissory note is generally executed. No agreement is 


~ -as a rule made to supplement the document. 


(g) Only if the borrowers are themselves wholesale dealers in 
the same line of business. 

(4) None that I know of. 

(). In case of failure to pay interest compound interest begins 
to be automatically charged. 
: G) Yes generally, as re-payments are made haphazard and not 
regularly. 
({k) Yes sometimes, especially when the borrowers are small 
traders, 

() Very rarely, if the borrower is heavily involved or the lender 
is himself in financial difficulties. 

209. The conditions with regard to wholesale traders are practically 
the same. - 

210. I do not think traders meet with any special difficulties in raising 
loans of reasonable amount for their business provided they aren solvent. 

211. Not usually. But some suppliers offer a small. discount as an 
inducement to buy from them. 

212, No. 

213. The system mentioned cannot be very satisfactory from the 
point of view of the traders, but I do not see what alternative can be 
adopted. 

214. This does not arise. 

215. The only other brokers I have come across are brokers in ngafi, 
sesamum, vegetable oil and rubber. They usually get advances from 
the buyers they deal with and settle up on delivery of goods. 

216. I know of none. 

217. This isnot for me to answer. 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Western Range. 


201. Except Akyab, traders in other districts obtain their goods 
principally from Rangoon. Burmese silk wearing apparel, such as 
fasoes, longyis etc., are generally purchased from Mandalay, and country 
prodiice, such as tobacco, oil, etc., are obtained from other upcountry 
places, such as Pakoékku, Magwe, etc. In Akyab goods are also obtained 
from Calcutta. There are not many purely wholesale traders in the 
sense that these traders also sell in retail. These wholesale shops are 
situated in District Headquarters and other big towns. They supply 
goods to the retail dealers or small shops. The wholesale sales are 
seldom as big as the sales made by wholesale dealers at Rangoon. In 
wholesale sales prices charged are lower than the prices charged in 
retail sales. 
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There is hardly any difference between the graders in town and’ 
traders in villages, except that in villages the traders do not stock as 
large quantities of goods as the traders in towns, and that in villages the 

. sale prices are slightly higher than those in towns. 

As far as I khow, there are no traders in the Districts who import 
their goods direct from foreign countries. : 

202. Both the retail traders in tawns and villages sell their goods 
also on credit. These credit sales are, however, generally made. to 
regular customers, These credit sales would form about one-third of 
the total sales, and in some cases they might amount to one-half of the 
total sales and very seldom ore than that proportion. 

203. The wholesale sales are made only to retail dealers and other 
approved and known customers and the sales are generally made on 
credit. These sales would amount to about 75 per cent. of the total 
sales. 

As far as I am aware, there is no difference between the business 
done in large towns and that done in small towns, except that the 
business done in small towns would not be as large as that in big towns, 
and that the prices in the small towns might be slightly higher than 
those in big towns. 

204. The retail traders buy their goods beth in cash and on crited. 
The credit purchasers might amount to about one half of the total 
purchases. Money is also borrowed by retail traders to purchase goods, 
but this is not very common ns the traders can obtain their goods also 
on credit from wholesale dealers. In this respect there appears to be 
no difference between traders in towns and those in villages. 

(2) The credit of the retail traders with those traders from whom 
they purchase their goods depends on the realization of their credit from 
their own customers. If these credits are not realized, the traders would 
not be able to pay for the goods they themselves have to purchase on 
credit, and the wholesale dealers would refuse to give further credit. 

(3) The retail traders generally settle up their accounts with their 
suppliers personally when they next go to their suppliers for further 
purchases. ‘ . 

205. {1) Same as in question 204. There is no difference with res- 
pect to goods produced in Burma and imported goods. 

(2) No traders in the Districts import their goods directly from 
foreign countries, 

206. (1) The retail traders obtain their loans only from “ other 
persons.” I am unable to state to what extent these loans would-amount. 

The persons who advance loans to traders are generally 
Burmese and Chettiar money-lenders. The latter class would probably 
form a larger number. 

I am not aware that the money-lenders prefer to advance 
loans to certain classes of traders only and not to others. 

207. The same as for question 206. 

208. (a) am unable to note on this point. 

(b) Between 2 and 3 per cent. 

(c) No, . 

(d) Not usual. The lenders do not usually demand security as 
the borrowers would be of the same locality and the circumstances and 
the position of the borrowers generally known to the lenders. Further, 
the lenders generally keep a watch over the borrowers’ basiness and are, 
therefore, in a position to know their solvency or otherwise. 


Asst. Commr., Income-tax, (° 304) 
Western Range.) 


() Yes. Pro-notes are executed.” No further agreement is 
generally made to supplement to pro-note. i 
) No. 
(h) I am unable to noté on this point. 
(i) The conditions understood without being expressed are due 
the lenders have a lien on the stock of goods of the borrowers. 


) No. : 

(k) I believe this is usually the case with the small traders 

The system is known as 2% with Burmese lenders, and “ Kisti’” 

with Chettyar lenders. 
(1) No. 


209. The same as for Question 208, except that— 

(6) the rate Of interest would be lower than the rate charged to. 
smaller traders. The rate is, I believe, never more than 2 per cent. 

(Gj) in some cases, I believe, the loans are kept on a running 
account. 

(&) No. 

210. As far as I am aware, no difficulty is met by traders in obtain- 
ing loans for their business. 

211. (1) and (2) No. If a trader is able to get all his requirements 
from one supplier, he gets all his requirements from that supplier. If 
the supplier is not able to supply all the requirements of a trader, the 
latter.takes from that supplier those goods which he can get and goes 
elsewhere for other goods. 

212. As far as I am aware, no such practice exists. 

213. As far as I am aware, the traders in the district do not obtain 
loans from any bank, and the system mentioned in this question does 
not exist. 

214. No other method than fhat mentioned in the above questions 
exists for the traders to raise loans for their business. 

_ 215. Besides paddy and rice brokers, there are brokers in sesamum 
‘and groundnuts and other country produce. Those brokers who pur- 
chase for big firms get advances from the firms to purchase the goods, 
but those brokers who supply to individual traders, either use their own 
money or borrow from Burmese and Chettiar money-lenders. 

216. I am not aware of any trade in which commissiog agents finance 
the dealers. 

217. No. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch* Myinmu Range). 


201. (1) Wholesale traders obtain their imported goods from 
Rangoon, but retail traders obtain them from Mandalay, Sagaing and 
Myinmu. 

a regards goods produced in Burma, they are purchased either at 
the place of production, if it is near, or from Rangoon. 

There are no traders who import direct from for2ign countries. 

202. Yes. Credit sales form a large part of their total sales. There 
isno difference as regards credit sale between traders in towns and 


traders in villages. 











* Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé: districts. 
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203. Yes. Credit sales form a large part of their total sales, There 
is no difference as regards credit sales of goods either produced in 
Burma or imported. 

204. (1) Retail traders buy their stocks partly on credit and partly 
by borrowed money. In small villages purchases are made commonly 
on credit, while in towns the practice of buying by borrowed money is 
more common. 

(3) Personally in most cases when the next demand for goods 
is made. 

205. (1) Same answer as in 104 (1), 

(2) No such traders. 
206. (1) (a) Nil. 
(6) Almost nil, 
(c) Nearly all. 
; 2) Burmese and Chettiars, the later predominating. 
3) No. 
207. (1) (a) Nil. 
(b} Nil, 
(c) ANY 
(2) Chettiars. 


(3) No. 

208. (a) Just before harvest. 

(6) Two or three per cent per mensem on the security of real 
property. Loans of Nepyanto system are also taken by retail dealers. 

(c) Yes in the case of Nepyanto loans. Daily. 

(d) Yes; security is usually given and the usual kinds of wscuicty 
are jewellery, house and stock in shop. 

a ; ig No agreement is made to supplement the document. 

0. 

() No. 
(k) Yes, daily collections are made in the case of Nepyanto 
loans. 

(2) Yes, when the business of the lender requires such action 
or when the borrower's business becomes unsound. 

209. (a) Just before harvest. 

ae One and a haif to 2 per cent per mensem. 

fe 

(dd) Yes, security is usually given and they are ‘houses, landed 
property and personal reputation. 

: ie No supplementary agreement i is made. 
oO. 

() Yes, but not in all cases. 

(k) Yes. 

(1) Yes, when the business of lender requires such action or 
when the borrower's business become unsound. 

210. The difficulty met in both cases (both wholesale and retail). 
Sufficient money for trade and it comes about for having no sufficient 
security to give and for having no fund of their own. The remedy lies 
in the introduction of banking system, but apart from the limited number 
of the banks, the latter have no inclination to deal with such class of 


ple. 
211. (1) No. 
(2) Yes. 
212. No. 
20 


Dy. Regr., Cook: Depft., ( 306 ) 
and Myobk (Myinmu). 1 ee 
.. 215, Cotton’ and beans. The money they require is advanced by 
big traders. . 
217. Yes, a few were formed. The difficulty met with is inability 
to get sufficient funds they having no proper banks to finance them. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 


206 (1) Very little or nothing. 
207, No. No need is felt, 
304. Yes. One weaving Society was formed at Okkan and there was 


. difficulty in obtaining the money required for them. 


Mr, A. D. Kiernander. 
201. (a) Rangoon, as goods are obtainable on credit. 
(6) There are no wholesale traders in its proper sense as whole-~ 


‘sale and retail is carried on by all shop-keepers. 
(c) Traders in villages or small towns keep a very small stock 


which they replenish easily from Mandalay as tkey can obtain it on- 


credit. 
(d) Direct import is unknown with few exceptions as all trade 


is carried out on credit through Rangoon Firms. 

202. (a) The big shops give credit to the smaller ones or otherwise 
they have no outlet for their goods. All trade in Burma is on the 
credit system and thereby encourages the small fry to raise their 
standard of living and usually get heavily into debt. 

(6) The village trader confines his credit to those in his own 
village and generally recovers their outstanding in produce at a big 
‘profit whea crops are gathered. 

203. Credit to those in their own village, but chary abuut it when 
dealing with outsiders. There would be a poor sale unless credit is 
given. ‘ 

The cultivator who gets his wants on credit, does not realise that he 
‘has to pay heavily when accounts are squared at the end of the year or 
time when crops are reaped. 

The village retailer keeps an eye on the Thalin when crops have 
baer reaped and strikes a hard bargain if he does not get paid up 
in full. - 

204. There would be no business unless goods are given on credit 
or purchased with borrowed money. 

205. Goods imported from foreign countries are indented for through 
Rangoon Firms or the Bills are backed and come through banks. 

208. (a) Before the cold weather sets in. 

(b) Varies but never less than 1} per cent. on good security. 

(d) Jewellery or property or if with banks only on produce, 
and the keys of the godown taken over by the bank. 

()) Chettys collect, as well as petty lenders. 

209. Reputation and insufficient security. 

213. 1t banks do not keep their durwans in charge of grain or goods, 
‘the contents would gradually disappear. 


C Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


201. Shop-keepers generally obtain their stock of goods from big 
dealers at Rangoon and Mandalay. As regards goods produced in 


« 


6 7) 


Burma, they get them ou Rangoon and Mandalay as well as from big 
towns where local produce are stocked for wholesale. 
Yes. Some big shop keepers import their stock of goods direct from 


.foreign countries. 


2. Yes. Retail traders commonly sell on credit. Yes. Credit 
sales form large part of their business. Not very much difference 
between traders in large towns and small villages. 

203, The wholesale traclers sell on credit. Credit sales form a large 
part of their business. There is no difference in large and small towns 
and also with regard to goods produced in Burma and imported goods. 

204, (1) Yes. Retail traders commonly buy their stock partly on credit 


rand partly by cash payment. If they have not got enough money for 


part cash payments they have to borrow the required money. 

(2) Omitted. 

‘(3) They send their money by Chetty's Hundis for which they 
pay Rs. 1-4 for Rs. 1,000 and above that sum they get supply orders from 
the Treasury for the same rate. Supply orders are issued~ only by cer- 


‘tain Treasuries, If they cannot get supply orders they must take Hundis 


from the Chettiar banks. They are obliged to take Hundis from the 


-Chettiar banks up to Rs. 1,000 as the supply orders are issued only for 
‘sums above Rs. 1,000. This shows they have more confidence in 


Treasury supply bills than in Chetty Hundis. 
206. (1) and (2). About 75 per cent. of the money borrowed by retal 


‘traders is provided by the Chettiar banks and the rest by other persons 


which ae Marwaries, Hindustanis and Burmans. 
) No. 
208. (a) The whole fear round. 
, (b) Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8. 
(c) No. 
(d@) Yes. Jewellery and immovable property. Immovable 
property are common kinds of security. 
(GQ Ng No ayzreement made to supplement the document. 
YO. 
(® No other conditions. 
(a) and (i) No, 
U) Yes, in case of loans called “ Ne-pyan-ge." 
(4) This is very rarely done. 

210. The retail or wholesale traders make full use of their credit. 
They do not get any loan from Joint Stock Banks) They deal with 
ase ot mostly with the Chettiar hanks. 

» No. 

212. No. 

213. I think banks allow such goods to be stored in the borrowers’ 
Rodown as well, and in that case such goods have to be insured, and the 
bank keeps a durwan iv charge of the godown and keeps the godown 
keys. I do not suggest any change of this system as the baok must be 
sate-guarded. 

0 Po Thin K.SM., 4 TM. (Indian, Katha Distau).* 


201. (1) The traders of Indaw obtain their atock of goods mostly 
from Rangoon and Mandalay. Among such goods, those produced in 
Burma are sesamum oil, salt, kerosene oil, petroleum, jaggery, tobacco, 
Pan Ra REREAD 4 


* Teansbied from Burmese. 
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ngapi, earthen jars and pots, bamboo~and ihin mats. Imported goods * 
are piece-goods, cotton yarn, glassware, chinaware, enamelware, lamps, 
ironware, corrugated iron, matches, cigarettes, various kinds of biscuits, 


jam and tinned fish. 


There are no traders who import direct from foreign countries. 

202. The retail traders give credit but this practice is not common. 
Cash sales are general. The trader in towns can purchase goods with 
their large capital and can also purchase goods on credit. The traders 
in small villages have to purchase’ goods from big traders on one or 
two months’ credit and pay for the goods after selling them. The 
traders in towns and small villages should be classified into wholesale 
and retail traders. 

203. Wholesale traders sell on credit. In towns and small villages, 
there is a difference with regard to goods produced in Burma and 
imported goods. The difference lies in the fact that imported goods 
are manufactured by machinery but the goods produced in Burma are 
handmade. 

204. (1) The retail traders purchase goods on credit. They also 
borrow money to purchase goods, But there are only a few money 
lenders who would lend money to them as they have only little property. 

(2) As the retail traders have to sell goods on credit them- 
selves, they obtain better prices. If they do not obtain better prices, 
they will be adversely affected, as they have no capital of their own. 

{3) They have to remit the value of the goods by money-order 
if they live in distant places. If they are living near, they have to go 
and pay the value of the goods personally i in cash. 

205. (1) The same answer given in Question No. 204 applies also 
to the wh traders. 

(2) The writer cannot give particulars, as there are no traders 
importing direct from foreign countries. 

206. (i) The retail traders borrow money neither fone banks nor 
from Indaw Co-operative Society, but from other persons. 

(2). Other persons” include Burmese, Indians, Chinese and 
Chettiars. Of these, Burmese are few and most of the money-lenders 
are Indian and Chinese. Only occasionally, loans are taken from 
Chettiars. Only one-tenth of the loans are provided by Burmans and 


the balance is provided equally by Chinese and Indians. 


(3) These money-lenders prefer to make loans to traders of 
particular races, or to particular traders, or to any other kind of traders. 
The Chinese, Indians and Burmese do not wish to lend money for other 
business. They wish to lend money only to cultivators either on interest 
or on sabape. Only the Chettiars lend money for any kind of business 
when sufficient security is given. 

207. The same answer as in No. 204 may be given for wholesale 
traders. It is, however, easier, for them to deal with big merchants 
from whom they take goods on credit. 

208. (a) It is difficult to answer generally this question, as it depends 
on different times and seasons for various goods and produce. Most 
loans are probably taken between the months of January and March 
when crops are obtained. 

(6) The usual rate of interest is Rs.4 or Rs.5 per cent. 
per mensem for loans not exceeding Rs. 1,000. If loans exceed 
Rs. 1,000, the rate is Rs. 2-8 or Rs. 3. But if friendly feeling exists, loans 
are given at the rate not exceeding Rs. 3, whatever may be the amount. 
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(c) It is usual to fix a definite time for repayment not exceeding 
twelve months. Some of the lenders,. who do not carry on trade but 
merely lend out money on interest, extend the time for repayment 
beyond twelve months, if they receive the interest monthly. 

(a) Security usually given is gold, silver and diamond jewelleries,. 
‘houses and lands, cattle and paddy lands have to be given in pledge as 
security, if of good titl@, otherwise the cultivators have to pledge their 
crops as security, 

: (f) A document has to be executed. There is no oral agree- 
ment to supplement the document. 

(g) Some lenders require borrowers to pay them a share of the 
profits or a commission on turn-over in addition to interest but some 
‘do not. Some timber brokers do business by sharing half the profits 
ard bearing half the interest. 

(4) When the value of goods purchased cannot be repaid 
by the fixed time, it is usually agreed to pay the value of goods together 
with interest or to pay the value of goods together with damages which 
is calculated on the profits to be gained. As both parties are in . 
agreement, it is in order. 

(i) The answer is the same as in (4). 

{j) This question is not understood. If loans are not repaid 
by the fixed time, it is the practice to execute a new bond for the amount 
of the principal and interest due. Ifa new bond has to be executed, 
it is the same as taking a new loan. 

{k) It is not customary for lenders to. collect daily payments of 
either principal or interest. 

Yes, Lenders sometimes ask for’ repayment unexpectedly. 
‘Such demand for repayment is made if there is an agreement for 
repayment on demand and if the lender is either in need of money or if 
he ed reason to suspect the borrower's honesty. 
Fate : . The same answer as in Question 208 may be given for wholesale 
ers, 

210, Wholesale and retail traders meet with difficulties in obtaining 
loans of reasonable amounts for their business due to paucity of rich 
people in the locality. To remedy this, joint-stock banks should be 
opened charging small rate of interest on loans. 

211, (2) When traders buy .their stocks on credit, they are not 
compelled to buy all their goods from one sufiplier ; they also buy from 
others necording to circumstances. 


212. No. 

213. As there is no transaction with banks, this question cannot be 
answered. 

214, This question is left answered. 

215. There are no brokers in other branches of trade. 

216. As there is no dealing with commission agents, this question 
cannot be answered. 

217, No. This is due to dearth of rich people. 


Mr. P.L.LN. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapor). | 


201. mM Generally from Rangoon. Lante quantities are usually 
“bought in Rangoon ; small traders in villages buy from traders in 


yapon. 
No traders who import direct from foreign countries. 
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202. Yes, credit sales form a large part of theit total sales. 
No difference between traders in villages and traders in towns. 
203. Samé as in question 202. . « 
204. (1) Some bring on credit, some borrow money to pay for them. 
(2) This practice benefits the retail dealers. 
(3) They send through their men. 
205. (1) Same as in question 204. 
206. (1) Retait traders do not borrow from banks and ¢o-operative: 
societies. They borrow from other persons. 
(2) Traders borrow exclusively from Chettiars, and to small. 
extent from Dawson’s Bank. 
re No preference. 
7. Same as in question 206. 
208. (a) In December and January. 
(6) From 12—18 per cent. per annum. 
(c} No. 
(d) Usually no seeunity: 
(ce) Yes ; usually pro-notes ; no oral agreement. 
(f) and (g) No. 
(h) None. 
(i) Yes. 
() Not customary in this district. 
(k) No. 
209. Same as in question 208. 
210. (1) Money is not easily available as there is no stock in Pyapon 
as in Rangoon. It will be better if some banks with stock is opened. 
211. (1) No; they are not compelled. 
’ (2) If inducement is offered by offering free board, and to 
the traders from mofussil, lodging. 
212. No. 
213. Seems satisfactory, no suggestions. 
214. No other method. 
215. None in this district. 
216. No such kinds of trader. 
217. Yes, a society was formed but it was a failure. 


CHAPTER III.—-INDUSTRIES. 


Commissioner, Arakan Division. 


The Deputy Commissioner, Akyab, has not mentioned the fishing, 
industry, which though not large, is of some local importance. There 
are about half-a-doxzen villages in the division which subsist almost 
entirely on fishing, and in most villages on the sea-coast or on estuaries, 
fishing is a subsidiary industry to agriculture. No fish is exported from 
Arakan, and the industry hardly supplies the local demand. 

The fishermen frequently borrow from money-lenders, and occasion- 
ally from Government for the cost of their nets and boats. As they are 

‘not able to give reliable security, I do not think banks could be expected 
to finance them direct. Co-operative societies might help, but so far 
there is no movement for their institution. 

Other small industries are conspicuous by their absence in Arakan. 
There are hardly any carpenters or blacksmiths, partly because there 
ave no carts and there are even very few potters. 


Akyab District. 


301. (1) (a) Weaving, cheroot making. 
(6) Rice-milling, timber sawing, oi] pressing. 
(2) None. 
(3) Agricultural labourers in this district do not generally find 
employment in other industries when not employed in agriculture. 
(4) Weaving and cheroot making are generally carried on by 
women and these do not in this district do occasional agricultural work. 

302 (1) (a) Weaving and cheroot making are carried on on a very 

small scale in this district, and persons engaging in’ these industries 
one their supplies of raw material by cash or credit purchase or 
ter. 

For rice milling, by borrowing from Chettiars or other indigenous 
eameoah by taking an advance from merchants against future milling 
charges. : 

For timber sawing and oil pressing, by borrowing money from money- 
fenders or indigenous bankers. . 

+) By borrowing from Chettiars or indigenous bankers. 

; (c)_It would be an improvement if they could obtain money 
direct from a Joint Stock Bank as Chettiars borrow from these banks 
and therefore necessarily charge higher interest than if the borrower 
could obtain his money direct from a Joint Stock Bank. : 

(d) By more generous extension of credit when market 
conditions are bad. 
(2) fa) In the case of cheroot making there are none. The 
nat is on too small a scale. . . 
n the case of weaving some of the local goods are purchased 
r middlemen and taken to Rangoon. id 
There are no large dealers. 


Akyab District. - ( 312) 


ad far as is known these operations are not conducted on borrowed 
capital. . 
(bd), (c) and (d) therefore do not arise. 

303. (1) A local match making industry failed owing to inability to 
obtain capital. 

(2) The promoter apparently did not attempt to borrow money. 
Further capital would probably have been available if he had wanted it. 

304. None. 

305. Small industries in this district are carried on on too small a 
scale to necessitate financing by a bank. 

306. The establishment of industrial Ciccpecaiive Societies might 
help but these could only be formed in localities where there were a 
fairly large number of workers. In this district this would only apply 
to Akyab Town and its environs. 

307. Mat making and basket making might be developed, as there , 
are plenty of bamboos available, in spite of which these goods are im- 
ported from Chittagong. Agricultural labourers, tenants and small 
cultivating owners could do this. It would give part-time employment. 

No undesirable effect would be caused. No loans would be neces- 
sary. It is not lack of money so far as this district is concerned that 
prevents further development of these small industries. 


Tharrawaddy District. 


301. (1) (a) Cheroot and cigar making, ngafi and salt-fish making, 
goldsmith, silversmith, blacksmith, mat making, basket weaving, car- 
pentry, brick making, oil pressing, cloth weaving, timber sawing. 

(6) Rice milling, timber sawing, oil pressing, electric 
supplying, brick manufacturing (mostly by Indians}. 

(2) Carpentry, basket weaving, “thin”, mat making cloth 
weaving to a small extent. Very little timé. Most don’t do anything 
at all. 

(3) Generally worked as coolies in rice and saw mills, cart- 
drivers, timber cutting, basket making, “thin” mat making. Thev do 
these works only when they are not engaged in agricultural work. They 
are whole day labourers. 

(4) Those who are employed in the following industries do’ 
occasional agricultural work of special season of the year :— 

Fisheries, “thin” mat making, basket weaving, carpentry, 
and timber sawing. 

They do the following kinds of agricultural works :— 

Ploughing, transplanting, extraction of nursery plants, paddy * 
reaping, threshing and winnowing. 

Ploughing and extraction of nursery plants are done by male adults, 
transplantation by females, both adults and juveniles, reaping, ene 
and winnowing by both sexes, adults and juveniles. 

They are generally the members of tenants. 

302. (1) (a) For ngafi and salt-fish making, mat making, timber 
sawing, oil pressing, they obtain their money by taking loans mostly 

m Chettiars and other money-lenders. Brick manufacturers too do 
likewise. The rest seldom take Joans. 

(b) By taking loans from Chettiars on mortgage of the same og 
machinery, large buildings and other expensive equipment and their 
other own property. 
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(c) By establishing local banks, one in every subdivision ; to 
extend facilities to the district people in obtaining of loans at a reason- 
able rate of interest from commercial banks in Rangoon. 

(d) The bankers and money-lenders can help the people to 
get a better price for the goods they produced by their not rescinding the 
first agreement of loan and altering the rate of interest from a previous 
lower one to a higher one in the case of their embarrassment and for- 
bearance on their part to wait for stich time as the debtors could extri- 
cate themselves out of their embarrassment. 

(2) (a) Middlemen simply help the produce to be brought from: 
remote places to the market in towns and the large dealers sell them in! 
Rangoon and other cities. 

(b) They borrow money for their business as well as for 

. other needs, such as for charity, funeral. purposes, domestic 
expenses. 

{c) They borrow mostly from Chettiars on promissory notes 
and by mortgage of their property. The security given is land, houses, 
jewelleries, cattle and also personal security. The rate of interest paid 
is usually Rs. 1-8 and Rs, 1-12, but it varies from Rs. 1-4 to Rs, 3-0 
‘sometimes. The loan is not repaid by instalments. If posible the loan 
has to be repaid with interest in one year. If this cannot be done 
interest has to be paid at the end of each year. , 

303. (1) Ni 
304. None. No. 
305. Yes. 

(a) It should be a Joint Stock Bank. 

(6) It should be confined to the supply of working capital. 

(c) It should grant loans to individuals. 

{d) From Government as well as by calling for shares. 

307. (1) Weaving, carpentry, cane works, rope making. 
They would employ agricultural labourers, tenants and cultivating’ 
owners as well and it would be for full time. 

{2) No. The advantage would exceed the disadvantages. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-committee). 


301. (1) (a) Cheroot making, weaving and blacksmith business. 
(6) Rice, timber and oil milling. 

(2) Nil, 

(3) Labouring in rive and other mills. Some labourers give 
whole days to the industry and some divide each day between work in 
the fields and in the industries. 

(4) Ploughing, in the rains. Members of both sexes, mostly 
adults, supply labour in agricultural work and they are generally not 
members of the household of persons who are either owners of land or 
tenants. 

$02. (1) (a) Borrowed money. 
(6) Borrowed money. 

, cb More banks, direct borrowing from bank as Chettiars 
now do, long-term loans at cheap interest will improve the present ways 
gi obtaining Hye 

(d) By financing them when money is needed and not to 
press tor payment when trade is dull. 


Tharrawaddy District, . {( 34) 
Zigoit Sub-committee.) 


(2) (2) In small industries middlemen find no place, while in: 
big industries, such as rice milling and timber sawing, middlemen and. 
large dealers play an important part. 

(6) To carry on their business, 

(c) From Chettiars mostly. At 2 per cent. per mensem 
on the average on both moveable and imoveable security. 

(d) Same answer as question 302 (1) (c). 

303. No. 

304. No co-operative society for artisans has ever been formed in 
our locality and -no attempt has been made to form one. It is not for’ 
lack of money that such a society has not been formed. People do not 
understand or appreciate the value of it. 

. 5. A bank is required. 
(a) It should be a joint-stock bank. . 
(6) Working capital will do. 
(c) Loans to individuals will be more satisfactory. 
(d) From the Government or by calling for shares. 
(e) None. 

306. No new plan can be suggested. 

307. (1) Weaving should be revived and developed. Mostly agri- 
cultural labourers would be employed at such industries. 

- (2) The'growth of these industries will have nothing but good 
effect. . ; 

(3) No suggestions can be made. ; % 


Insein District. 
301. (1) The following industries are carried on in the above loca- 


(a) Match-box making, garlic frying, duck breeding, and 
sausage making. : 

(b) Rice-milling, oil-pressing, soap-making, umbrella-making, 
rope-making, leather tanning, iron-trunk manufacture, brick-making, 
wat -dyeing, manufacture of aluminiumware, and Chinese sauce manu 

acture. 

(2) With the exception of brick-making, all the above industries 
are carried: out throughout the year and require skilled labour. Some 
of those who live by the agricultural produce of their lands are engaged 
in brick-making during the dry season. 

(3) Agricultural labourers find employment during the dry 
weather in the brick-fields as coolies. Some ply bullock carts for hire. 
There is no division of labour each day as far as I am aware. 

(4) Brick-making coolies are engaged in ploughing and reaping. 
They are generally males except that females are employed in trans- 
planting. They are not generally members of the households of persons 
who are either owners ot land or tenants. 

302. (1) In the above industries the following facts have been 
ascertained :— 

(a) Raw material is supplied by large dealers in the case of 
small industries like match-box-making. 

In the case of large industries, raw materials is purchased or 
imported by money raised in Rangoon, where banking facilities exist. « 

(b) Money was obtained to buy machinery by capita 
amassed from-house-property in Rangoon. 
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{c) No improvements can be suggested. 

{d) The price of goods in Rangoon is decided by competition 
os trade conditions which are the result of world-wide influences. : 

(2) (a) In the case. of match-box making large dealers supply 

match-factories in Rangoon at contract rates. All big industrial concerns- 
have their own shops or agencies in Rangoon. 

(’} No information is available asto whether money is- 
borrowed or not. 

(c) In view of the answer to Question 2 (6) above, this cannot 
be answered. 

(d) Cannot be answered. 

303. (1) The Thamaing Pottery Works was started some years back 
and a targe sum of money was expended on plant, equipment, and 
buildings. Specimens of work turned out were quite good. The pro- 
prietor and his son applied to the Local Government for a Ioan of abdut 
two lakhs and the loan was sanctioned subject to the furnishing of 
adequate security. It is understood that the father and son had 2 
quarrel and dissolved partnership. Security could not be furnished and 
the works were closed down. The proprietor has no intention of resum- 
ing and desires to sell the property. 

(2) As difficulty in obtaining capital was due to a private auatiely: 
no remedy can be suggested. 

304. A weaving society at Okkan (Taikkyi Township) is the only one 
known. Yes. 


Prome District. 


301. (1) (a) Weaving, cheroot-ma‘ing and pottery. 

(6) Rice-milling, timber-sawing and oil pressing. 

(2) None. 

(3) No industry. Their prmcipal supplementary occupation is- 
fuel-cutung. 

(4) Labourers im mills do occasional agricultural work such as- 
transplinting and reaping. They are male and female, adult and 
juvenile and are not members of the households of persons who- 
are either owners of land or tenants. 

2. (1) (a) The supply of raw material to each of the industries is 
dependent upon money borrowed from money-lenders ; and in the case” 
of weawny, on loans from large dealers. 

(d) By loan from money-lenders. _ 
(oc) Co-operative societies. 
{d) By allowing lengthy credit. 

(2) (a) Im the case of weaving lange dealers give advances for raw 

material and bay the produce. In the case of cheroot-making the same 


4d) Persons managing industries borrow money to pay wages 
and the price of raw materiais, and in some cases to purchase machinery 
and buildings. 

(c) Lanse loans are taken from Chettiars and small loans from 
other monev-lenders. including urban co-operative banks. * Such security 
as is available, movable or immovable, is taken. The rate of interest 
is Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 1-12, except in the case of co-operative bank where it is 
Rs. 1-4 per mensem. Such loans are in some cases repayable by 
instalments bot not inwanably. 
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(4) It should be possible by formation of societies, : 
wise, for loans to be obtained on the security of the finished emcee 
303.°(1) and (2) No attempt has apparently been made to start 
@ new industry in this Jocality. 

: 304, Co-operative societies, composed largely of silk weavers and 
traders in silk goods, were previously formed but failed. Their failure 
‘was apparently not connected with difficulty in obtaining capital- 
or loans, but was due to unsuccessful trading. : 

305. Yes. 
(a) It should be co-operative bank. 
é (8) It should be confined to the supply of working capital. 
(c) It should grant loans to societies and not to individuals. 
(d) It would require Government assistance. ~ 


e) Nil. 
_ 307, (1) (2) and (3) We should be very glad to see such, 
industries started, but have no suggestion to make. ~ 


Bassein District. 


, 301. (1) (a) Umbrella making, pot making, cigar making and fishing 
industry. ; 
fo (4) Rice mill, saw mill, oil mill, small docks and boat making 
‘ice and aerated water factories. 
(2) Hardly any. 
(3) A few agricultural labourers find employment as coolies. 
(4) Mill coolies become reapers of paddy during the harvest 
season. They generally reap and thresh paddy. They are generally 
outsiders, especially Indians and Arakanese. 
302. (1) (a) They borrow from Chettiars. 
ae . (6) They borrow from Chettiars except European Firms 
with large capital. . 
‘ (c) The only hope of obtaining money is to encourage the 
capitalists to take an interest in a particular industry. : 
‘ (4) By charging low rate of interest and giving plenty of 
time for repayment of loans. : 
i (2) {a) Middlemen collect the -produce and make it available 
for dealers. ; : 
(d) Middlemen borrow money for the purpose of purchase 
of goods. : : 
(c) They also borrow from Chettiars. Movable or immov- 
able properties are taken as securities and sometimes jewelleries. The 
rate of interest is from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-12 per cent. The loan can be 
paid by instalments or asa whole. These loans are mostly lent on 
equitable mortgage deeds. 
i (d) It is suggested that banks might also be able to assist on a 
smaller rate of interest. 
303. (1) No. This does not arise. 
304. No. This does not arise. - 
305. Yes. 
(a} Both co-operative and Joint Stock Banks. 
(8) Should be confined to working capital. 
(c) It should only grant. loans to individuals as well as to 
«<o-operative societies. 
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Gi) By encouraging depositors in teaching the advantages of 
co-operation—the only method of obtaining money. 

(c) No other suggestions. 

306. By assisting in the purchase of machinery for small industries 
on the security of those machinery, or enabling those engaged in small 
industries to yet the machineries on hire purchase system. 

307. (1) Weaving, cane work, bamboo work, wood carving and 
engraving on metals and for women, embroidery, lace work and 
knitting. Any of thetocal industries could be developed if the cultivators 
would only have the will to do the work. These local industries could 
employ both agricultural labourers, tenants and owners. 

2) No undesirable effects could possibly be caused by develop: 
ing these industries. The employment of these industries would 
undoubtedly reduce crime. 

(3) The education of ‘the people by capitalists encouraging the 
appointment of apprenticeship in the local industries. 


Amherst District.* 


301. a) (a, Cheroot-making, weaving, ivory-carving, cart-making, 

boat-building and pottery. 
(6) Rice-milling, timber-sawing, rubber-tapping, oil-~pressing 
and ice and aerated water making. 
(2) Nothing worth mentioning. 
(3) Omitted 
(4) There are no such industries. 

302. (1) (a) In the case of industries mentioned in 301 (1) {a) by own 
capital and by small loans. In the case of industries mentioned in 301 
4) (6) in normal times by big loans on security. From Chettiar 
communities and few other morey-lenders. 

b) Same as above. 
(c) Omitted. 
(d) They never attempt. 

304. No. 

305. Yes, 

{a) Joint Stock Banks. 
{b) Working capital. 
{c) To both 
(é) On State aid. 
307. (1) Cattle breeding and cottage industries. All. Part time. 
(2) No. Yes. 


Tavoy District. 


Notes on rubber, tin and wolfram in Tavoy district are given in the 
supplementary evidence at the end of this chapter. 


Mergui District.t 
301. (1) ° 
(a) Weaving, sgapi manufacturing, jaggery, thatch making 
and mat making. 
(0) Timber, rubber, mining and rice. 


nanny 
® For notes on rudder in Amherst district, sce the supplementary evidence at the 
end of this chapter. 


1? For notes on rubber, tin, wolfram and fishing, see the supplementary evidence 
at the end of this chapter. 
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(2) Jaggery —4 months. 
(3) Fishing—-9 months. 
(4) Rubber industry and during fhe rains paddy yrowing. 
_Adults—male and female. They are not. 
302. (1) 
(a) By loans. 
(6) By loans. 
(c) By loans on better terms, 
(cd) Omitted. 
(2) (a) Greater part is played in rubber and fishing industry. 
(6) For advance to their clients. 
, (c) From money-lenders at 14 to 2 per cent. interest. No 
instalment, Jewellery as security. 
(cd) Omitted 
303. (1) No. No attempt has been made. 
(2) Onmitled. 
304. No. 
305. (a) Co-operative. 
(b) Omitted. 
(c) To individuals. 
(cd) By loans from Government. 
fe) Nil. 
306. The banks to buy all produce and dispose them on reasonable 
- commission. 
397. (1) Weaving, cane work, mat making, tiles and shingle making. 
They will employ all for full time. 
(2) No. Advantages will exceed the disadvantayes. 
bs (3) Not needed. 


Toungoo District. 


301. (1) (a4) Weaving, cheroot making, earthenware making, boat 
cart, bamboo-mat, bamboo rice-hullers (kyein), wood, cane and bamboo 
furniture ; gold-smith, black-smith, carpentry, masonry, tailoring, 
slipper making, oil-crashing, coffee-grinding, wood-cutting (sawyer), 
brick making, lime baking, stone extracting, fishery. Gs 

{6) Rice-milling, timber sawing, coffee-grinding, building 
.contract, brick making. Cement moulded block brick making, stone 
. extracting. 

(2) Only a few cultivator find a source of income by occupying 
their spare time in weaving, carpentry, carting, timber extracting, boat 
and cart making, stone breaking and earth work. They work during 
_the off-season from January to March—wholetime. 

(3) The cultivators (tenants) have not much time even in off 
season—as they have to collect fuel, materials for their huts and cattle 
sheds—for their ploughs and agricultural implements, etc. . 

(4) Very rarely—only women and girls do transplanting of paddy 
plants and men for pulling up seedlings and in reaping paddy. They 
are mostly labourers. 

302. (1) (a) By getting advances from their customers, i.c.. people 
who buy the finished products from the workers and from the money- 
lenders. 

(6) By mortgaging their property, land and houses. etc., 
_and by joint security from the money-lenders. 


° 
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303. (1) Yes brick making by machinery ; the following industries 
have not progressed as expected for want of capital :--Soap-making, 
«cement concrete block making, oil-pressing, coffee grinding. 

(2) Financial help should be given by Government to deserving 
new industry. \ 

304. Yes, attempts have been made to form co-operative societies 
for artisans, but not materialised for want of capital. 

. Yes. , 
(a) Both, Co-operative and Joint Stock Banks. 
(6) Fixed capital. 
(c) Only to artisans’ co-operative societies. 
} (d) From Government and from provincial co-operative bank 
-and from depositors. 


Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo. 


303. (2) I am strongly against Government financial help for new 
industries. In my experience, notably of the Burma Spinning and 
Weaving Co., an industry which relies on Government support in this 
-country is never likely to stand on its own feet, and is more liable to 
“bad management and corrupt dealing than ‘an industry which is 
indepencent of Government support. 


Thavelmya District—Cheroot-making. 


301. (1) (a) Cigar rolling is carried on by some women in their 
homes at Thayetmyo, Kama and Allanmyo by themselves or with the 
help of a few persons. 

(bh) There are no large workshops or factories in this district 
so far as cigar rolling is concerned, which is only a small industry. 

(2) Neither tenants nor owners of land engage themselves in 
cig rolling. 

(3) When they are not emploved in agriculture they engage 
themselves in making bamboo mats and in cutting fire-wood and also in 
burning charcoal. Mats so manufactured are bought by local dealers at 
all the principal riverine stations and exported to Lower Burma. These 
labourers give whole days to these industries from after harvest till the 
ni€xt cultivating season. But during the cultivating season, they divide 
each day between agricultural work and their industry. 

(4) Persons employed in cheroot making do not engage them- 
selves in agricultural work. People employed in mat making industry 
engage themselves in agricultural work during the rainy season. They 
carry on tobacco, sesamum, cotton and paddy cultivation. They are 
mostly adults of either sex. Yes, they are generally members of the 
household of persons who are owners of land or tenants. 

302. (1) (a) Peopte who carry on cheroot making industry take loans 
from local money-lenders to enable them to buy their supplies of raw 
materials at the rates of interest ranging from Rs. 1-8 tw Rs. 2-4 per 


_ Gent. per mensem on pledye of their houses and jewellery. 


(0) No machinery or large buildings or other expensive 
equipment are used. : 

(ce) At peesent the industry is carried on ona petty scale. If 
those who are engied in it, learn the work of their industry property 


‘to enable them to cure tobacco and put suitable favour and take steps 


Thayetmyo District.] ( 320 ) 


to do it on a bigger scale, and to find a good market in Rangoon and 
other big cities, we consider that those who take the finished product 
from them would be ready to advance money to them, either without 
interest or at a small rate of interest. 

(a) Bankers or money-lenders could help these people by 
negotiating the sale of the cheroots with big dealers in Rangoon and 
other big cities. 

(2) (a) As in the case of most industries, the middle-man 
derives greatest benefit. He purchases cigars from the producers and 
sells them to dealers at other places at a price much higher than that at 
which he bought them. This industry is; however, in its infancy and 
:has not been carried on extensively. _ It is confined at present toa few 
families in Kama, Thayetmyo and Alianmyo. 
ay (b) These industrialists bortow money forthe following 
purposes :-— 
(i) To buy raw materials, 
(ii) and to meet the cost of labour. 

(c) Generally from Chettiars and other money-lenders on 
such security as house, garden and paddy lands and jewellery, and also, 
on pro-note. The rate of interest varies from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-4 per 
cent. per mensem with the nature of security offered. The loans are 
repaid either in instalments or in lump sums but thé one point insisted 
upon is that interest must be paid regularly. 

(d) If cheroot makers at each locality form a society on the 
lines of co-operative Credit Societies for the sale of their cheroots to 
big reliable dealers in Rangoon and other big towns through the money- 
lender or the banker they would be able to get loans easily ard on 
much better terms. 

303. (1) and (2) Omitted, as not relating to cheroot making industry, 
to which the answers in this Chapter are mostly confined. 
304. No co-operative societies for artisans have ever been formed 
in this district. 
No attempt has been made to form ikem, . 
305. It is considered quite advisable to form a bank for lending 
money required for carrying on small industries, such as cheroot 
- making. 
(a) If a bank be formed, it should be a co-operative bank. - 
(6) It should be confined to thesupply of working capital. « 
(c) It should grant loans only to artisans’ co-operative societies; 
(d) It should obtain its own money from central co-operative 
banks or from local investors. oa 
¢) Nil. 

306. If the lender takes the trouble to honestly negotiate with 
reliable traders at other Places for the benefit of these small indus- - 
trialists without commission or with a nominal commission to cover , 
correspondence charges, and lend out their money on condition that the’ 
finished products,—cheroots in the present case—are to be sold through 
.him, the lender will have sufficient security for the money lent out by 
him and will be quite willing to advance money on these terms. More- 
over the producers will get better prices. 

307. (1) Cheroot makihg industry can be developed only in the 
riverine towns. But mat making industry is common in almost every 
village in this district and is the principal industry which gives employ- 
ment to almost all cultivators at seasons when they cannot make full use 
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of their time in their agriculture. It can be Geicioued if the Agricultural 
Department would take steps to make arrangements for sale of the: 
finished products direct to the dealers in Lower Burma. This industry 
would employ all men and women, whether agricultural labourers, 
tenants or cultivating owners, either for full time or part time. 


(2) No undesirable effects would be caused by developing this 
mat making industry. There are no disadvantages seen. Everywhere 
forests abound in good healthy bamboos. There is no fear of denuding 
forests of such bamboos, g 


(3) Each mat making village should form a society for the sale 
of the finished preducts. Such a society can take loans for it froma 
co-operative bank, for marketing the same. 


Thayetinyo District—Small Cotton Ginneries. -_ 


301. (1) (a) The ginning of cotton by cultivators themselves in > their 
own houses is no longer carried on except in the few houses in certain 
villages where a small quantity of cotton is ginned by women with 
implements of primitive forms for their own use and not for sale. 

6b) There are three cotton ginneries in Allanmyo, two 
* managed by Indians and one by Japanese. The last one has stopped 
* work now. These mills employ Burmese people as coolies. 


(2) Cultivators generally do not work in any of these ginneries, 
Only landless people from the jungte villages take up employment. 

(3) Agricultural labourers do not take up employment in sage 
small ginneries. 

(4) The only agricultural work they do is to plough ‘nd: cleat 
weeds and assist in harvest. Both adult males and females of landless 
class. work in the mills. They are not members of the households of 
owners of land or tenants. 

302. (1) (a) The Indian mills generally borrow money from Chettiars. 
(6) One of the mills was established without borrowed 
money and one with partly borrowed money. 
{c) No improvement can be suggested except by establish- 
-ment of a bank which is not possible locally. 
; (d) They cannot help as most of the ginned cotton has to be 
sold to the premier mill, i.¢., Messrs. Steel Brothers. 

(2) (a) A number of persons go about in the country and buy 
cotton and sell it to the mills. They generally go to the mills and have 
the price fixed before hand and try to get cotton in villages at a price 
lower than that fixed by the mills. 

(b) They borrow money for the purpose of buying cotton to 
sell _at a profit to the mills. 
() They borrow from money-lenders including Chettiars on 
_ Security of either movable or immovable property. There is fixed instal- 
ment. The logn is repaid according to the convenience of the borrower. 
vic, (d) The establishment of a bank which is om passible 
1 


303. (1) No attempt has ever been eee in Alanmyo Subdivisioalto 
start a new industry. 
304. No, but a urban co-operative bank ad established here some 
seven or eight years ago and it has failed now. 
21 


Thayetmyo District, Small ( 322 ) 
Cotton Ginneries.] 

305. It is advisable to form a bank for lending money for small 
iudustries. 
: {a) It should be a joint stock bank. 

(6) It should supply fixed capital. 

(c) It should grant loans to individuals. 

(d) If Government would control the bank nearly all wealthy 
persons of the towns and probably villages are likely to deposit their 
money. ; 

{e) No other important suggestion can be made. 
-306.,.No other plan so far as cotton ginning industry is concerned. 


307. So far as this subdivision is concerned cultivators have no time 
for doing any industry after their harvesting work is over because they, 
have to collect fuel for the coming season and cut jungle or prepare the 
‘fand for the next working season. They have barely a month's rest‘ 
before they start operations for the next cultivating season. Z 


Separate note on Small Ginneries in Allanmyo Subdivision by 
the Subdivisional Officer, Allanmyo. 


There are three small ginneries, one with eight gins, one with 20 Bins 
and one with 28 gins. “The last one is owned and worked bya 
Japanese Company and the other two by Indians. The smallest ginnery 
worked here under the management of an Indian is owned by an Indian 
of Rangoon who established it with his own money. It is said that it 
has been worked without borrowed money. The other Indian mill 

_ was established partly with the manager’s own money and partly with 
borrowed capital. It is also worked partly with money borrowed from 
Chetties. One of the Indian mills and the Japanese mill are also provi- 
ded with oil presses. In this subdivision 1,500,000 viss of cotton approxi- - 
mately is produced annually. Of this about five-eighths goes direct to 
Messrs. Steel Brothers’ mill. The remainder is shared by these three 
small mills of which two Indian mills sell their cotton to Messrs. Steet? 
Brothers generally. They also sell the seed to the same firm. Out of 
12 months these smal! mills are occupied in cotton ginning only for about 
twomonths. It is said that the quantity of raw materials secured by them 
is so small to press groundnut for oil which is carried on on a fairly big | 
scale. Thus cotton ginning in these mills is some-what like a subsidiary “ 
industry. The bigger of the two Indian ginneries which has no oil 

» press used to buy cotton from Thayetmyo and other places also, but the 
quantity obtained is not large enough for a whole year’s work. It is 
now adding an oil pressing groundnut for oil. 

These three small ginneries do not deal direct with cultivators in 
baying raw material. There are middlemen who get ‘the managers of 
the ginneries to fix the price they are prepared to pay and then these 
men go about buying raw material in jungle villages at a price lower 
than that fixed by the mill managers, thereby making profit for them- 
selves. These smal! mills do not make advances of money to them. 
They pay for the raw material on delivery in their premises. 

All these three mills employ Burmese labour supplied by the landless 
working class of Allan and Ywataung. A very small percentage is 
supplied by people of villages in the jungle. 
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Minbu District. 


301. (1) (a) Weaving. 
(6, Rice-milling. 

(2) No particular subsidiary occupation except cottage indus- 
tries of sorts carried on by female members of family. Paddy cultiva- 
tors of irrigated tracts have hardly any spare time for other works as 
they have to do canal preparation work early before the cultivation 
season begins. Ya cultivators near towns sell frewood during spare 
time and get a little extra income from the same. 

3) Agricultural labourers have about three months’ sare sine 
ina year and they do odd cooly jobs during the period. 

(4) Persons employed i in industries do no agricultural works 

302. (1) (a) Blanket weaving at Sinbyugyun. Money is borrowed 
from Chettiars at rates of interest varying from Rs, 1-8 to Rs. 2 per 
cent. per month to buy raw materials. Sometimes raw materials are 
bought on credit from Indian and Chinese yarn dealers at a higher 
price than cash price. 

(b) Rice-milling. About half of the outlay for building 
mills is borrowed from Chettyars at above rates of interest. 
(c) No suggestion can be given. 
(d) No suggestion. Probably bankers and money-lenders 
“ould render no help to the people to get 2 better price for their 
produce, 

" . No middlemen worth ‘eating of. 


° 


a These questions do not arise for the above reason. 
d 


303. (1) Some rice mills have failed and some are failing owing to 

high interest and slump in rice trade. 
(2) Co-operative or Joint Stock Banks aided and supervised by 
Se should be established to lend out money at cheap interest. 
'. 1 

305. There are no small industries requiring the help of a beak: 

306. For the above reason this question does not arise. 

307. None can be thought of. 


Magwe District. 


. 301, (1) (a) Weaving, cheroot making, lacquerwork, cigar making, 
pottery, cattle-breeding, mat weaving, silk-worm rearing, jaggery boil- 
ing, basket weaving, pounding tobacco stalks, fishing, oil pressing, timber 
sawing, thatch-making, pillow and mattress making 

(d) Oil pressing, timber mill. 

(2) Oil pressing, weaving, pounding of tobacco stalks. These 
industries generally occupy the cultivators’ time about three to four 
months in a year. 

, (3) In oil pressing industry, persons who are principally agri- 
cultural labourers find employment when they are not employed in 
agriculture. Yes, these labourers give whole day to the industry. 

(4) In thatch making, weaving, silk-worm rearify, mat and 
basket weaving, in weeding and harvesting of crops. These persons 
are generally adults and juveniles of both sexes. They are not generally 
members of the households of persons who are either owners of lands 
or tenants. 


Magwe District.] ; (324). 


303. (1) No attempt has ever been made. 
(2) No suggestion to offer. 

304. No co-operative society for artisans has been formed in our 
locality, nor has any attempt been made to form them. 

305. It would be advisable to form a bank, 

(a) It should be a co-operative bank. 

(6) It should be confined to the supply of working capital. 
(c) Loans should be granted to individuals. 

(d) By receiving deposits. 

(e) Nil. 

306. No answer can be given. 

307. Oil pressing and weaving industries can be developed. Arti- 
ficial manure manufacturing industry should be started. Agricultural 
labourers, tenants and cultivating owners would be employed for part 
time. 

(2) No undesirable effects would be caused by developing these 
industries. In our opinion the advantages would exceed the disadvan- 
tages. 


Report of the Mattress and Pillow Industry at Salé (by Subdivisional ¢« 
Officer, Magwe). f 


301. The mattresses and pillows are made at home by the women, 
It is a whole time work. Those engaged have no other occupation. 

302. (1) (a) The cloth for the mattresses and pillows is bought on 
credit from the local shop-keepers; cotton, when used, is bought in very 
small quantities at a time for cash. The cash is obtained from the sale 
of the finished articles. 

(6) Machinery is not used. 

(c) and (d) The persons engaged in the industry have a 
wholesome fear of running into debt and prefer to sell their articles 
before buying fresh raw materials: They are also very cautious about 
executing large orders and sending their goods elsewhere for fear of 
not being paid. A bank might help here if it could guarantee payment 
for orders executed ; it could further finance the makers so that they 
need not have to wait to sell their goods before buying new raw 
materials. The makers would be willing to make larger quantities on 
such terms. : 

(2) (a) No part at all is played by middlemennow. Formerly, 
beforé the industry was taken up elsewhere and was in consequence 
more flourishing in Salé, orders came in large quantities from Rangoon 
and Mandalay and were executed through middlemen. The pillows and 
mattresses are now made in Rangoon and Mandalay and these orders 
are now no on executed. 

5 : 


(c)}Do not apply. 
(a) 


304. None has been formed, nor has any attempt been made to 
form any. . 

305 & 306. It is,to be noted that the credit system by which the 
makers obtain their cloth raises the prices of the cloth about annas four 
in Rs, 6. Credit is given for as long as three months on these terms. 
The tonsensus of opinion among the makers is that without a greatly 
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enlarged market for goods, a bank would be of little use to them. At 
present the makers sell their own goods by taking them to steamers 
that come in; no attempt is made to push the market elsewhere. The 
industry is now widespread and as a consequence there is only a very 
local sale for the goods in Salé. The fear of the makers that they 
might not be able to pay back money borrowed is very genuine and the 
sub-committee is of opinion that it would be inadvisable to forma 
bank for lending money. 

307. It is to be noted that in Salé Township land is double cropped 
and that the time of cultivators is fully occupied by agricultural 
work. 

The average profit in the mattress and pillow making industry is 
about 15 per cent. and the average emoluments about Rs. 15 per men- 
sem. This is supplemented by the earnings of the husbands. The 
industry is not an adjunct to agricultural work and is at present 
essentially a home industry in Salé. ~ 

The prices of the articles sold are as under :— 


Rs. AP, Rs. A. P. 
Mattress, smalt w. Onbwe*1 5 0 Cotton 3 0 0 
Mattress, large ve Onbwe 2 0 0 Cotton 4 0 0. 
Pillow a» Onbwe 0 4 0 Cotton O 8 Oto As. 12 
Pillow, folding a.» Onbwe 0 5 Oto As. 6 or made only to order. 


The sub-committee is of opinion that the industry in Salé would be 
better left as a home industry. 


Nolte on the hand-dug well industry (by Mr. E. G. Pattle, Warden of 


the Burma Oil-fields). 

In the Yenangyaung Oil-field there are certain areas divided into 
separate sites within which it is fairly certain that a hand dug well 
will obtain oil. 

The cost of a site varies from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 10,000. The well is 
dug either by a contractor or by labour supervised by the owner. If 
water or hard rock is encountered, the cost will increase considerably. 
A contractor’s well will cost not less than Rs. 13,000 and may cost more 
than that sum. A well dug under owner’s supervision will cost from 
Rs. 4,300 to Rs. 10,000. The digging will take from 12 to 24 months. 

A well is usually dug on behalf of a person who already owns the 
site. For this reason the cost of the site may be left out of calcula- 
tions. Another reason is that, as will be seen, the cost of both purchas- 
ing and digging a well on borrowed money would be prohibitive. The 
Production of a well when complete varies considerably. It may be 
almost nothing. Wells exist on which a loss is made. The 
of oil do not meet working expenses. Such wells are kept going because 
abandonment will mean damage by water and finally the loss of the well, 
involving expenditure in filling up the hole as required by the Burma 
Oil.Fields Rute. 

The cost of bailing a well varies. The most important item is the 
quantity of water in the well. To bail this may cost as muth as Rs. 250 
per mensem. : 

The price of oil at the shore varies from Rs. 9 to Rs. 13 per 100 viss. 
it is now Rs. 11. : b 


* Onbdwe is coconut-fibre. 


e 


Hand-dug wells at ( 326 ) 
Yenangyaung.] 
The following is a favourable example, production being 100 vias 
per day and worth Rs. 330 per mensem :-— 


Rs. 
Cost of bailing ae pee «» 20 per mensem. 
Royalty zl - we AS 
Cart hire one “ 18 7 
Brokerage _ ons _ 6 
New tins, ropes and pots ooo ooo 18 
a 
Total. |= 77 


This is for a well producing no water and situated where a cart can 
get toit. Ifthe well were inaccessible, carriage to cart would cost 
“Rs. 22. 

On the whole, the monthly expenses of the well cannot be safely 
taken at below Rs. 100. 

Profit is therefore Rs. 230. 

Double the production would mean double the cost and profit would 
be Rs. 460 but cost of bailing water might wipe out the whole of the 
increase. : 

It is clear that if the well is dug with the owner's capital and there 
is no interest to pay on borrowed capital, the capital cost will be paid 
off within a calculable period varying with the capital cost, production 
and absence of water. Once the capital is paid off, there is a definite 
monthly profit. It is essential to success that the capital cost be paid 
off within a definite period. The rate of production invariably declines 
and costly repairs to the well became necessary at some date or other. 
But if borrowed money is used, the case is otherwise. The money will 
be borrowed in instalments as required but at the end before there is 
any production, the debt will be at least Rs. 5,000 and may be twice or 
thrice that sum. 

A well known twinsa may get from a Chettyar up to about Rs. 1,000 
without any security. But above that he will have to pledge gold 
jewellery, house property or a well site. The most favourable rate of 
interest is Rs. 1-8-0 per mensem. The rates will often be higher and 
borrowing from other Burmans is usually more expensive than borrow- 
ing from the Chettyar. 

The most favourable case of a well on borrowed money will thas 
work out :— 


Rs. 

s 
Monthly profit as above oe 230 
Interest on Rs. 5,000 per mensem ... one 75 
Balance... we = A5S 


Assuming that the well owner desires an income approximately equal 
to that of a junior clerk, it will take him cwo or three years to pay off 
the principal. Ordinarily, it would not be safe to expect so favourable 
aresult. The profit might easily be wiped out by the interest with the 
result that the principal would not be mid off. Even if the intetest 
were reduced by 50 per cent. the risk of the enterprise not being 
successful is considerable. 

It is therefore scarcely possible to make any suggestions for the 
improvement of the’ banking system in Yenangyaung m relation to the 
hand dug well industry. 
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Pakokhu District. 


301. (1) (a) The following industries are carried on in this district. 
(1) Weaving, (2, Cheroot making, (3) Metal work, (4) Sandal 8$:20§: 
making, and (5) Pha (ol, bamboo-basket) making. 

(6) (1) Oil pressing, and (2) Timber sawing (3) fodder chopping 
and (4) Thanatkha cogoSo}s face-powder) grinding. 

(2) Tenants and owners of land very rarely find a source of 
income in any industry but a very small number of smail land owners do 
“ pha” making for about three months in a year. 

(3) No agricultural labourers ever find employment in any 
industry. 

(4) Those who carry on industria! labour never do any occasiona} 
agricultural work. . ’ 

303. (1) (a) Those who carry on weaving, cheroot making, slipper 
making, oil pressing and timber sawing have to borrow money to buy 
their supplies of raw materials and those who carry on metal work 
have to buy their supplies on credit. The rest industries could be 
carried on with one's own capital. 

(6) No machinery, large buildings or other expensive equip- 
ment are used. 

{c) No improvement can be made in the existing ways of 
obtaining money but if each kind of industry could be supplied with 
capital by those who trade in such industrial produce, then the capital 
could be obtained without interest and the produce could be made 
over to them at market rates to pay back the capital. 

(d) Bankers and money lenders-could help the industrialist to 
get a better price for their produce by not pressing for the debt when 
the market is down or by advancing more money till the market is up. 

(2) (a) The middlemen and large dealers generally stock the 
produce till its season arrives when better price are obtained. 

(6) To buy in the produce. 

(c) From money lenders on interest. In some cases security 
in the form of gold and jewellery and immoveable properties is given and 
the rate of interest charged is Rs. 1-8 per mensem on security and 
Rs, 1-12 per cent. per mensem without security. Loans can be repaid in 
instalments or in one lump sum. 

({d) No improvements can be suggested. 

303. (1) No attempt has ever been made. 

(2) Not necessary to answer. 
304. No attempt to form co-operative societies for artisans has 
never Leen made. 
305, It would be advisable to form a bank for tending money 
required for carrying on small industries. x 
{a) It should not be co-operative bank as the one that existed 
at Pakokku has failed very recently. 
(6) Working caipital should be supplied. 
____. &) Loans should be generally made to artisan's co-operative 
societies. e 
(d) By sale of shares and also frem deposits. 
{e) Loans should be made to individuals on sufficient security. 

306, No other plan could be suggested. 

307. (1) No new industry svould be suggested. The rest is not 
necessary to be answered. 
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“Myingyan District. 


301. (1) (a) Lacquer work, weaving and pottery. 

(b) Cotton ginning, oil pressing and timber sawing, 

(2) They are engaged-in pottery and weaving. This occupies 
them for about three months in a year. . 

(3) These agricultural labourers do not, asa rule, take to any 
industry. They try to get themselves engaged in other works as 
labourers. Their work, being cooly work throughout, an answer to 
the second part seems unnecessary. 

(4) Potters do agricultural work at special seasons of the year. 
They do cultivation work. This applies to all classes ot people ; male 
female, adults and juveniles. They are generally members of the house- 
holds who are tenants. 

302. (1) (a) For lacquer work, they carry on their own business 
with their own money generally. Weaving is done on an extensive 
scale. For pottery and weaving no outside money help is really 
required. In small ginneries and oil presses sometimes raw materials 
are obtained on credit and sometimes they are bought with money 
borrowed from money-lenders. 

(b) They are bought with the money borrowed from money 
lenders and from bankers. 

(c) From various considerations, loans are not readily made on 
the security of land. If arrangements can be made to obtain money on 
landed property, at moderate rates of interest, business in this direction 
is likely to be developed. 

(d) The bankers and money-lenders can help these people by 
not pressing the repayment of loan at the time when the price is low, 
and taking the goods as security for the money lent in the meantime. 

*. (2) (a) In pottery, weaving, lacquer work and sawmilling, mid- 
dlemen and large dealers play a very small part. In ginneries and oil 
presses large dealers buy up the produce for export, and the middlemen - 
as commission agents and brokers sometimes serve as connecting link 
between producers and large dealers who are resident elsewhere. 

_ () Money is borrowed for buying raw materials and for pay- 
ing wages to the labourers. 

(c) Sometimes they borrow meney at interest and sometimes 
they take loans by way of advances for supplying produce at a speci- 
fied price and at a specified time. They are paid out usually on 
personal security. All local money-lenders charge 2} per cent. per 
month, while the Chettyars’ rate is Rs. 1-12 per cent. per month. They 
are usually repaid in full before the working season is over. They are 
received by instalments during the period. 

(d) What really is required is easy credit and cheap loan. The 
remedy may possibly lie in an arrangement whereby the money-lenders 
may be able to advance money on the security of the produce stored. 

303. (1) and (2) No. 3 

304. A weaving society on co-operative line was formed but failed 
not for want of obtaining money but for not being able to compete 
ee with articles manutactured from elsewhere. 

. Yes. . 

(a) In the present conditions of this District, a Joint-stock 
Bank is likely to be more successful than a co-operative Bank. 

(8) It should supply a working capital. 
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(e) Those who have no landed property should not be granted 
loan unless they form themselves into co-operative societies. Others 
with immoveable property should have loans on their own security. 

(4) Money should be obtained from shares. 

{e) No. 

306. No other suggestions. 

307. (1) Weaving and cattle breeding should be developed to give 
employment to cultivators. Labourers can be employed full time and 
aaabe needy cultivating owners may be employed part time. 

°. : 
(3) No other arrangements can be suggested. 


Myitkyina District, 


For notes on the jade, amber and rice industries in Myitkyina district, 
see the supplementary evidence at the end of this chapter. 


Shwebo District. 


301. (1) (a) Weaving, lacquer work, cheroot making, pottery, bam- 
boo mats and matting (rough mats), pha making, wooden combs, 
rosaries, carts and wheels, oil-pressing; jaggery manufacture ; 
carpentry. 

(b) Rice-milling ; timber sawing, oil pressing (at Paukkan). 

(2) (a) In making jaggery, bamboo matting and mats, salt boiling 
(6) Jaggery—December and January. Bamboo mat making—March, 
April, May. 

Jaggery is made in Wetlet, Kin-U, Tabayin and Thaze Townships 

Bamboo mat-making is done in Kanbalu, Kyunbla and Ye-U 
Townships. 

Salt boiling is done for eight months of the year near Halin in 
Wetlet Township. It is not done in wet months, viz, June, July, August, 
September. . 

(3) (a) Same as (2), suppra. (b) give whole days to the industry 
do not divide days 

(4) None. 

302, Note.—The small rice milling industry and pottery industry 
only are dealt with in this reply. 

Rice Milling— : 

{1) (a) Half use own money and the other half borrow money 
from Chetties at Rs. 1-8-0 per cent. per mensem, 

(b) As above. 

(c) Establishment of banks, charging lower rates of interest. 

(d) Bankers could help by putting them in touch with 
importers in other countries. Money-lenders could help. 

(2) (a) They buy paddy through brokers who get Rs. 2 per 100 
baskets as commission, irrespective of market price. Sell rice direct to 
large dealers (Indian firms) in Rangoon—middlemen employed, fifty 
per cent of product is taken by these Rangoon dealers aid 50 per cent. 
sold locally or to traders from Myingvan, Pakékku, Meiktila, Sagaing, 
Mandalay and Monywa. These traders come to Shwebo themselves to 
buy. Some Shwebo. millers go themselves or send out agents to 
seek customers. 

(8) None is required. 
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(c)-—4d). 
Pottery (Kyaukmyaung Village Tract, on Irrrawaddy)— 

(1) (a) 50 per cent borrow money at 3 per cent. per mensem 
from ordinary local money lenders (Burmese) in Kyaukmyaung and 
neighbourhood. 50 per cent take advances from pot traders who come 
up the river in boats and advance Rs. 200 per 100 Pegu Jars (Sin-o). 
‘The ake price is usually Rs. 250 or 300 per 100 jars) 

Nil. i 


(c) No improvement possible as no security in the form of land 
to offer. 
(d) Could not help. 

(2) (a) There are no middlemen. Large dealers come in boats 
and buy the pots for which they have given advances o-fe cf saba-fe. 
The whole industry depends at present on these large dealars in 
‘Pegu Jars. Very few potters seli their own wares independently. 

b) None required. ‘ 

303. No attempt has been made to start any new industry. 

304. There is one Co-operative Potters Industrial Society with 
headquarters at Shwegun, in Kyaukmyaung village tract,in charge of the 
Superintendent of Cottage Industries, Burma. It was started three or 
four years ago and is not flourishing. There was no difficulty in finding 
the money required as the amount was advanced partly by the 
provincial Co-operative Societies Central Bank and partly by the 
Superintendent of Cottage Industries under the Agricultural Loans 
Act. 
Three Credit Societies of potters were also formed a few years ago 
but they are now in liquidation, because the members have persistently 
failed to repay loans. The reason for this is that their profits are 
insufficieut. One hundred Pegu Jars cost Rs. 221 to produce, but the 
price obtained is seldom more than Rs. 200. It is hoped that the 
industry wilt be helped in the near future by being given contracts by 
the Public Works Department for Mangalore tiles and drainage 
pipes. 

305. Not advisable so far as Shwebo District is concerned, as there js 
no hope of raising money from the public locally. An attempt was 
made eight years ago to start a District Co-operative Bank 1o finance 
agriculturists but only Rs. 5,000 were subscribed (at Rs. 100 per share) 
It was intended to make loans to societies at 10 per cent per annum, but 
the Bank was closed asa failure after six months. 

307. (1) No subsidiary industries need be started or devoloped as 
those already in existence absorb as much of the cultivators’ spare time 
and energy as they are able or disposed to give to him. 


Sagaing District, 


301. (1) (a) Lacquer work. 
(6) Cotton ginning. 
(2) In cotten mills about five months a year. 
(3) Agricultural labourers are employed in the cotton mills for 
whole days. 
(4) None. 
302. (1) For lacquer work. 
(a) By taking advances from traders. 
(b) No. 
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{c) By loans from Government. ; 
(d) Not possible under the present conditions as these artisans 
are generally people without any assets at all 
(2) (a) By advancing money and taking goods at their prices. 
(6) For raw materials and wunsa. 
(c) Money is obtained from traders, but not in the nature of 
loans. They are advances to be repaid in kind (finished goods). 
(d) By Government granting loans through the Artisans’ 


303. No. 
304, Yes. The difficulty met is due to their inability to repay old 


loans. 

305. Not advisable as the industry is small. 

306. No suggestion can be made. 

307. None as cultivators here are generally occupied with their 
legitimate work throughout the year. No answers arise for (2) and (3). 


Katha District.* 


301 (1) (a) Precious stone cutting and polishing. 
(b) Saw Milling. Rice Milling. 

(2) Fuel and timber cutting and carting of paddy and timber, 
mine, road and railway coolies. 

(3) Two or three months. The extraction of forest produce jp 
the dry seasan. Usually employed for a month at a time. 7 

(4) In fish catching and timber extraction industries. They do 
oe crops and paddy. Males and females both adults and juveniles. 


es. : 
302. (1) (a) Stone -cutters do not require raw materials. They 
simply do hired jobs. s 
(6) Machinery is home made. 

(2) (a) In timber trade the broker plays an important part. He 
advances money. Village traders have no direct dealings with large 
dealers. So also is the case with fishery work. 

(b) For paying royalties and wages cf the workmen. 

{c} The money is borrowed from Chettiars in Mandalay 
through brokers in the case of timber trade. The security is the 
promise to sell the timber to the brokers. The rate of interest is 2 per 
cent. or 3 per cent. per mensem. At times loan is paid by instalment 
but generally it is a Grst charge on the sale proceeds of the timber. 

(ud) Vast improvement can be made by establishing branche 
of Joint-Stock Banks in important centres of industry. 

303. (1) No attempt has been made. 

304. NoeNo. No. 

305. Yes. (a) A Joint-Stock Bank. 
(6) Working capital. 
(c) To individuals. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-comm.ttee). 


301, No industries of importance are carried on here, except in few 
houses weaving is done by women in their houses for their own 


rr 
* For notes on the ruby and timber industries in Katha district, see the 
evidence at the end of this chapter. pare 
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Sub-committee.] 


requirements. These are also very few as they get their supplies from 
the market. 

No co-operative society for artisans has ever been attempted or 
formed. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


301. (1) (a) Weaving. . 
(b) Rice-mill. : 
(2) None. 
(3) Rice-mill, Whole day. 
: (4) Weaving. Cultivation. Female adults. Generally members 
of persons who are either owners of land or tenants. 

302. (1) (a) People do weaving with their own money. 

(6) Machinery not used. 
(c) Does not arise in view of answer to (a). 
(da) Same as (c). 

(2) (a) Very little part is played. 

303. (1) A Rice-mill was started at Mingin Town, which is the 
headquarters of the Township of that name, but it could not be run on 
account of difficulty i in obtaining capital. 

(2) To give loan to the owner. 

304. No. 

305. Weaving is carried on individually on a small scale. There are 
two rice-mills in this district. One at Kalewa belongs toa wealthy 
Chinaman living at Ménywa and the other at Mingin—is not run for 
want of capital to buy raw material. I do not think advisable to form 
a bank in this district for lending money to these industries. 

307. (1) Rice-mill. Agriculfural labourers for part-time. 

No. 


(3) None. 
Lower Chindwin District. 


301. (1) The categories of occupation in this district are given on 
page 120 of the Gazetteer. 

. (a) (1) Weaving—Throughout the district. 
(2) Pot making—Salingyi Township. 

3 (3) Salt boiling—Salingyi Township. 
(4) Mats—Salingyi Township. 
(5) Cheroot making—Salingyi and Budalin Townships. 
(6) Lacquer—Ménywa and Budalin Townships. 
(7) Saddles—Ménywa Township. 
(8) Slippers—Monywa Township. 
(9) Combs —Ménywa Township. 

(10) Brass—Monywa Township. 

(b) There is one oil pressing mil! at Salingyi and one saw-mill 
at Paungwa, in which fifteen and ten persons are employed 
respectively. 

In Ménywa there are 3 oil pressing mills, 2 wheat mills, 4 rice 
mills, and 2 timber saw-mills. 
(2) No industries. Some work as cartmen, carpenters, fuel 
cutters, or at household weaving and pot making. 
The amount of time occupied depends entirely on the agricultural 
season experienced. ' 


‘ 
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(3) As for (2). 
(4) Those engaged in industries 4 to 10 above are whole-time 
workers and do no agricultural work. 3 

302. (1) The system of financing industries No. 4—10, under 
question 301!a), is the same in all respects. 

The actual workers receive in most cases raw material in kind from 
“the middle-man ” i.e. financier. From the material received they are 
expected to turn out a fixed number of articles. The financier keeps 
an account and on furnishing material, he debits the worker on paper 
with the cost. Only small amounts are issued at a time if the worker is 
provided with funds for procuring materials. The profits of the workers 
consist of the surplus articles made from the materials. These are 
purchased, asa rule, by the financier himself, and the usual average 
earnings of a worker are from five annas to a rupee, according to his 
technical qualifications. Each financier has from 25 to 50 employees at 
work in their houses. There is little or no retail selling by the workers 
themselves who are all working to order. 

There has been some development in the lacquer, comb, and oil 
pressing industries in the last 20 years, owing to reduced agricultural 
profits. 

The ‘ Middle-men”" or financiers in most cases work on their own 
capital and rarely have more than Rs. 1,000 to start with. A man with 
Rs. 1,000 in a good year can hope to be worth Rs. 1,200 at the end of it. 

Where the “ middle-men” or financiers borrow the rate is from 
Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 5 per cent. and most of the loans come from Burman 
money lenders. 

The “ Middie-men ” sell sometimes in bulk to agents from Mandalay, 
but for the greater part do their own selling, taking their stocks to 
Mandalay, or down the Irrawaddy. 

Their normal profits to anyone who knows the cost of manufacture 
is about 10 per cent, on the article. They hope for fancy prices from 
the ignorant, and sometimes get them. 

There is a good deal of a gamble about the disposal of their stocks 
and it is not uncommon for a “ middle-man” to have to dispose of his 
stock at a loss owing to a poor demand. 

No proper accounts of thei: business are kept up, and as each 
“ middie-man” has his own employees and his own places for and 
methods of disposal, there is little competition between the ‘ middle- 
man” and little variation in the prices paid for production. 

Of the industries 1 to 3 mentioned above, weaving and pot making 
are carried on for domestic purposes and the salt boiling is on so 
small a scale as not to deserve particular mention. 

(6) In the case of mills, where the owner is a man of some 
reputation and standing and known-to the Chettiar, he can obtain 
money on pro-note for building, combined with a mortgage on the 
buildings and machinery he erects, at a rate varying from Rs. 1-8-0 to 
Re. 1 per cent., per mensem, according to the principal. 

In the case of all mills in Manywa, except one, the initial capital is 
provided by one man. 

One Chinese Saw-mill at Alon was started on a Comfany basis, but 
no Company was rezistered. 

{11 would appear that only some 2 per cent. of the actual 
workers in the small industries mentioned, are actually in debt to their 
financiers, and until there is better cohesion in marketing, nothing can 
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be done in the matter of improving the system of finance. The present 
margin of profit of the actual worker is so small that he can rarely 


afford to start business on his own. 
(a) The only theoretical remedy for the smaller industries is 


the formation of Co-operative Societies. 


In the case of the mills, the. existing system of Chettiar financing is , 


adequate. 

The idea of a bank appeals in theory to those whom I have 
consulted, but a bank is generally understood to be an institution which 
lends money out on low ratés of interest and does not press for repay- 
ment. Hence its popularity. 

: (2) I do not think anything need be added to the answer for 
302(1). 

303. (1) No. 

304. No. The idea of forming Co-operative Artisan Societies for 
the Lacquer Industry was mooted by U Pu, when Fofest Minister, and 
U May Oung, when Home Member on the occasions of their visits to 


the district. There has been little enthusiasm for societies which ° 


finance themselves. I am told that the members of the Rural’ 


Co-operative Societies raised considerable objection to the formation of ’. 


artisan societies, because, in fact, they did not want their own supply of 
money from Co-operative Banks to be reduced. In certain cases those 
who raised opposition were the ‘‘ middlemen” or financiers, referred to 
in question 302 above. 

305. In my opinion, it would not be advisable to form a bank. The 
impression of the people whom I consulted was that a bank would be 
useful. 
(a) Joint-Stock. Because the name of Co-operative Bank is 
much at the moment what a Joint-Stock Bank is, the question is not 
really understood. 

(6) Working capital. 

(c) To individuals. 

(d) From Government. Government appears to be under- 
stood as having an illimitable purse. 

(c) No suggestions. 

My own opinion is that any aid to financing the smaller industries in 
this district can only come from a genuine demand for and appreciation 
of the principles of Co-operative Finance and Sales Societies. 1 do not 
see, however, how any bank could satisfactorily finance the small 
‘number of industrial workers that are in the district and run at a 
profit. 

306. The Committee of Pale Township was of the opinion that 
Co-operative Artisan Societies would be in a position to finance the 
formation of a bank provided that an Extra Assistant Commissioner or 
Myook, well up in Treasury work, were lent for its control. Their 
impression was that the failure of Co-operative Societies was not due 
to the actual difficulty of repayment, but to the luck of control. They 
did not consider the incidence of agricultural loans to be heavy and 
stated that owing to the strict way in which they were controlled, there 
was no difficulty about their being repaid, nor was there any real hard- 
ship. The members of the Ménywa Committee, however, plumped 
emphatically for Government money owing to the failure of the two 
Co-operative at Ménywa, with consequent losses to depositors and 


share-holders, : ee 
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307. The only suggestions I received in this connection were that 
stone quarrying might be started near Thakutane village, in Budalin 
Township and that a school for the encouragement of cottage industries 
be started inthe district. I cannot comment personally on the first 
proposal, as 1 bave not been to Thakutane. With regard to the second, 
my experience in the matter of trying to persuade pupils to attend 
weaving schools, some seven years ago, when. the opening of these 
schools in the district was being pushed, leads me to think that a school © 
of industries would not be well attended. Furthermore in this district, 
where house-hold weaving is common, I could find no interest on the 
part of the Township Committees in the Amarapura School of Weaving. 

The chief occupation of the people in this District is cultivation and 
cultivation of a variety of crops so that the need for giving the agricul- 
turist additional occupation during his leisure time is not pressing. 

* 


Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce 


* © 305. My committee are not in favovfof setting up a new bank for 
fuiancing rural cottage industries. Credit for industries which the 
cultivator can carry on in his spare time should be provided by the 
same agency which supplies his agricultural finance, viz., the co-operative 
society. The society knows him intimately ard is able to assess his 
worth and ability to repay. As the accommodation, in a number of 
cases, will depend on the personal security of the borrower, it will be 
preferable to give a charge on industrial products in favour of the 
co-operative society. 


Notes on certain small industries inthe Lower Chindwin District, by 
U Mya and U Ba Maung, members of the Provincial Committee. 


(a) Lacquer-ware making is carried on chiefly at Kyaukka and 
Mondaing and alsoin Monywa Town. At Kyaukka about 14 miles from 
Ménywa there are about 150 houses in one part and 250 in another. 
Fifty of these houses have work-shops and most of the inmates of the 
other houses are employed by these shop owners in their laquer-ware 
business so that very few of the villagers are cultivators. There has 
been decline in this industry due to foreign competition and the conse- 
quent decrease in demand. Bamboo as well as lacquer enters into the 
composition of lacquer-ware. Hundred viss of lacquer costs about 

_ Rs. 250 and 100 bamboos cost about Rs. 10. The finished articles are 
sold for cash to buyers from Ménywa and Mandalay and at pagoda 
festivals, A man needs about Rs. 1,000 to 5,000 to set up a workshop. 
Those who have ‘no capital of their own borrow money from the 
Chettiars on the security of gold or immoveable property at rates of 
interest varying from Rs. 1°5 to Rs. 2 per cent. per mensem. About 25 
to 45 labourers are employed in each workshop. At Ménywa where 
there are about half a dozen shops the number of labourers per shop is 
from 5 to 20. The working season extends from June, to October. 
Formerly a male labourer was paid Re. 1 to 125 a day anda female 
labourer was paid 12 annas to Re. 1a day ; but now the daily wages of 
male and female labourers are 10 annas and 6 annas respectively. 
Lacquer is bought on credit from Mandalay; the price is raised by 
about 25 per cent. and has to be paid at the next purchase. 
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(6) Brass work is carried on at Indaing and Kyehmon within 
Ménywa Township. Money borrowed from local money lenders at 
Rs. 2'S per cent. per mensem on the security of movable or immovable 
properties forms the capital of the brass workers. 

(c) Stone-carving is practised on a small scale at Phowindaung in’ 
Yinmabin Township. The work is confined to the making of religious 
images. As it is the practise for buyers to pay prices in advance the 
workmen need no capital of their own. 

(d) Wooden slippers and Burmese saddles are made at Kyehmon 
about 10 miles from Ménywa on the Ménywa-Sagaing rail line. The 
village is made up of over 400 houses of which 200 are engaged in 
saddle-making and about 100 in slipper-making. Sales take place 
’ either on the spot for cash or at other places in Burma to which people 
are sent to collect the prices. The price of a Burmese saddle varies - 
according to quality from Rs. 6 to Rs. 25 and wooden slippers are sdid 
at Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per 100 pairs. A capital of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 is 
sufficient for the purpose of carrying on this business. Some work with 
their own capital while others @vork with money borrowed from local 
money lenders on security or otherwise at Rs. 25 per cent. per mensam 
interest. About 4 or 5 persons in Ménywa Town carry on slipper-making 
near the municipal bazaar with their own capital. 

(e) Weaving is carried on asmall scale in Ménywa Town and on a 
large scale in Kani and Budalin Townships mostly on primitive lines. 
Foreign competition has caused a decline in this industry. 

No progress or improvement in these small industries can be 
expected unless the Burmese people themselves accord sufficient 
patronage to the manufacturers and give up their preference for 
foreign goods. 


r 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapén). 


301. (1) Only Rice-milling. 
(2)—(4) No industry at aH. 
302. (1) (a) They obtain money from Dawson Bank and Chettyars. 
. (6) Usually their own money or they take on creditor from 
European Firm in Pyapén. 
(c) Cannot suggest. 
2) No practice of employing middle men in this district. 
303. No attempt. 
304. No. 
305. Yes; itand be advisable to from bank for lending money to 
carry on small industries. 
(a) Co-operative Bank. 
(b) Working capital should be given. 
(c) Should grant loans to Artisans’ co-operative societies. 
306. None. 
307. (3) Weaving is the most important; this would employ all 
classes of agriculturists. 
(2) No undesirable effects. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY EVIDENCE OF CHAPTER III. 
* NOTES ON THE FINANCING OF CERTAIN INDUSTRIES. 


The financing of some other industries has been described in the 
course of evidence recorded earlier in the chapter ; the descriptions are 
indicated below and will be found in the evidence of the districts 
mentioned. 

Fishing in Akyab District. 
Cheroot-making in Thayetmyo District. 
Small cotton ginneries in (a) Thayetmyo District and (6) Allanmyo 
. e Subdivision (Thayetmyo District). 
Mattress and pillow-making at Salé (Magwe District). 
Hand-dug oil-wells at Yenangyaung (Magwe Dente) 
‘+ Small rice-mills in Shwebo District. » 
® Pottery at Kyaukmyaung (Shwebo District). ~ 
«Misccllaneous smail industries in Lower Chindwin District :— 
{a) Note by the District Committee. 
{b) Note by U Mya and U Ba Maung. 


The industries which are noted upon in this supplement are as 
follows :— 
Section I.—Rubber Growing. 
I1—Tin and Wolfram Mining. 
111.—Fishing (Mergui, Insein and Maubin Districts). 
1V.—Jade, amber and rice in Myitkyina District. 
V.—Rubies and timber in Katha District. 


Section 1—Rubber. 
Deputy Commissioner, Amherst. 


The cultivation of rubber in this district is carried on by well-to-do 
persons with their own money and there only a very few persans who 
do so by raising money by the mortgage of their landed propegties to 
local well-to-do people on interest ranging from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per 

cent. per mensem., 


Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy. 


4. As regards the rubber industry I attach two notes prepared by 
certain gentlemen who are themselves interested in this industry. 
Here again the initial experditure is usually met out of savings obtain- 
ed from the prafits of general trading, rice-broking etc. The mainten- 
anoe of a rubber estate during its growing year is not very costly but 
this frequently proves too much for the Burman owner who has to 
pardeitg money ata high rate the most usual being 15 per cent. per 
month 

5. When money is borrowed cither for cubber or mining, it is usually 
borrowed not from the joint stock bank or from Chettiars but from 
Chinese or Burman money tenders. These money lenders are usually 
men who are using their profits from trading in other business. 

22 
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First Note. 


In Tavoy, except for two companies, the Tavoy Rubber Company 
at Thaung-thonlon and the Egani Rubber Company at Egani, which are 
financed and managed by Europeans, the rest of the area under Rubber, 
perhaps about 3—4000 acres is in the hands of Burmans who each own 
from 15 to 900acres. These private owners sell their rubber to 3 to 4 
Chinese buyers who export the produce to Penang. The Chinese 
buyers offer a price which prevails in Penang after deducting their 
profits, freightand insurance. The private owners are not ina posi- 
tion to export direct to Europe or America nor are they connected with 
exporting firms. When the price of rubber is 12as. or Re. 1 per pound 
the industry would be a paying one but if the price ialls below 
8 as. per pound the industry becomes a struggling one. At 6 as. per 
pound the private owners find the Government land revenue of Bs, 3 
per acre a mill-stone round their necks. 

About 1922 when the industry was suffering from a long depression, 
Local Government arranged with a certain bank to advance loart at 
bank rate for necessary improvements, to keep the estates in good candi- 
tion and to enable the owners to pay land revenue regularly on the 
security of the land. The loan spread over a term of 2 years and had to 
be repaid with interest within 4 years. This timely help on the part of 
Government saved the industry from utter ruin. Though the land 
revenue derived on account of rubber estates is not very great in the 
district yet it is quite appreciable where the whole province is concerned. 

What the industry wants is cheap credit, say at bank rate, in times 
of emergency, such as at present, either on the security of land or on 
the security of the produce or both. The industry is in the throes of 
another depression and it is impossible to forecast when the prospects 
will brighten again. In times such as these the growers are badly in 
need of cheap credit. In the absence of State banks or indigenous 
banks which are formed to help local industries Burma or India can 
never hope to be industrially great. There are no indigenous banks to 
speak of. Most of the existing banks in the country are owned and run 
by forcign capitalists and they seldom or never accept agricultural land 
as security, except inthe case above quoted under Government pres- 
sure and-guarantee. 5 

Up to now private owners have to find their own money either to 
improve or to keep up their estates at rates ranging from 15 to 18 per 
cent. per annum or more. At such high rate of interest, the industry 
or for the matter of that any industry can ill afford to thrive. What 
the country wants and what the industry wants in particular, is cheap 
credit at bank rate to be given on the security of land or produce or 
both. 
At present the rubber industry is being faced with another crisis. 
The price has gone down to the lowest limit ¢g. 5as. per pound 
locally. The result is that private growers have closed down their works 
and the labourers are being thrown out of employment. 


Second Note (by Mr. A. J. Robertson). 
To help forward the Mining and Rubber Indbstries it is necessary :— 
1. To check thefts of mineral ore and rubber produce. 
2. To provide a proper outlet for sale. 
3. To provide capital facilities. 
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Ans. to 1 and 2.—I‘will take together because the absence of proper 
facilities for sale has brought, into being a class of dishonest dealers 
whose interest is to secure produce at a low rate collect the same for 
shipment which has directly encouraged thefts. The evil is so ramified 
and subtle in operatoin as to elude the vigilance of the Police. 

It is by this means that the produce thief has flourished. 

The practice of petty thefts and secret sales robs industry of its 
primary incentive and once minimised and stopped, will enable each 
producer to reap the fruit of his industry raise his morale and give fresh 
impetus to production. Police Supervision should be enlarged on the, 

Avenue to the town and transport passes should be more strictly checked. 
Dealers should be either eliminated altogether or registered and made 

‘to supply monthly returns showing from whom the product has been 
purchased at what rate and receipts produced. 

. But it is not by this means alone that the evil can be stopped, though 
it may be considerably minimised. What is wanted first and foremost 
is an open market and a proper outlet for sale. At present, the smaller* 
producers are unable to ship direct and if they did the money for. their 
produce is not available immediately. They are thus placed at the mercy 
of illicit dealers and grasping middlemen who gain more than the 
producer. 

To place the industries on a solid financial basis I have in another 
note (ride note to answer to question 1107 Chapter XI) advocated the 
formation of a district bank whose functions would be to accept deposits. 
of cash at a low rate of interest from the public, receive title deeds of 
land and houses in deposit and make advances thereon. The people 
should be encouraged to bring their produce to the Bank's depot and 
the bank should thereupon arrange for shipment, charging the usual 
commission and make an advance on the produce pending the receipt 
of account sales. The appraising of the produce will be the same as 
suggested in my note on the district bank. 

Ifa system of providing an open outlet for sale and granting 
advances on products is organised as above very little financial assis- 
tance will be required for current expenses of labour and produc- 
tion. 

Ans. to 3.—It is when we come to consider capital for development 
on the supply of machinery that a speculative element is introduced and 
caution is necessary. The initial outlay for development on machinery 
may be met by advances granted by the district bank on the security of 
landed property or jewellery up to one-half or two thirds of their value 
at a comparatively low rate of interest say 10 per cent. Most of the 
capital owned by private owners is in the shape of fixed capital invested 
in land or house or jewellery. Money cannot be raised on this class of 
security except at exorhitant rates of interest, ranging from 2 per cent. 
to 3 per cent. per mensem. This is a serious tax on industry and it is 
no wonder that private owners shirk speculative venture which involve 
such heavy obligations for interest. Im many cases aftera few years 
in default of payment of interest (which occurs in nine cases out of ten) 
the mortgaged property is surrendered to the mortgezee. Hence 
advances at a low rate of interest are absolutely necessary for the bene- 
ficial development of the mining and rubber industries. 

As regards rubber.—It takes from 8 to 9 years {or if 4 year trees 
are planted) not less than 5 years to bring a rubber estate to the pro- 
ducing stage. Interest at 24 per cent. per annum on the capital used 
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would more than double the capital charge. If in addition to this the 
money is suddenly called in tite producer is in a most pitiable plight. He 
rons here and there trying to raise a fresh loan and if successful has to 
pay whatever rate is demanded and the last state becomes worse than 
the first. 


Mergui District Committee. 


Twenty-five per cent. of the district population are employed directly 
or indirectly in rubber industry. A quarter of this will be owned and 
the rest either labourers or dealers. Fifty per cent. of the owners have 
to borrow money for the industry. Labourers do not haveto. Dealers 
have to borrow. Most of the owners hire labourers to work for them. 
They borrow money to advance to labourers at 2+ per cent. per annum 
and also to develop their estates. These owners and dealers borrow some 
from Chinese lenders of the Straits Settlements and some borrow from 
“Chinese lenders of the district, who form the majority amongst lenders— 
Indian and Burmans forming the rest of lenders. 

Owners sell their produce locally and dealers consignto Penang or 
Singapore almost regularly, a few hoarding. 

The cost of working a rubber estate is Rs. 40 per acre per annum 
on the average, cultivating on the cost of Rs. 400 per estate of 10 acres. 
Estates of lesser acreage cost more. 

As in the case of fishing, rubber owners have borrowed money ‘under 
unfavourable conditions. 


Note on the above by Deputy Commissioner, Mergui.. 


There are hardly any native owned rubber estates im the Bokpyin 
and.Maliwun Townships and not very many in Tenasserim. Twenty- 
five per cent is therefore too high a figure especially if the Indian labour- 
ers of the European Companies are excluded. 

It has been estimated that it costs Rs, 300 per acre to develop an 
estate up to the bearing point. Tapping begins in the 7th or 8th year 

Many of the native-owned estates are very small—only a few acres~ 
and the work is done by the house-hold with little or no outside labour. 
In most cases the owner has other work and lives in Mergui or Palaw 
and puts an agent in charge of the estate. Many of these owners are’ 
lawyers and merchants in Mergui who only visit their gardens at the 
week-ends. 

Borrowing is necessitated by the long period of development before 
any return is received. The owner often runs through his capital in 
the first five years and has to borrow, probably by mortgagingvhis estate. 
In many cases the mortgage is later turned into a sale. 


Section II1—Tin and Wolfram Mining. 
Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy. 


Apart from European undertakings practically no money is being put 
into mining in this district at present. There is only one native owned 
Mining area on which any machinery has been installed. The efforts 
of other people who have taken up’ mining concessions or have taken out 
Certificates of Approval have been confined to taking out leases or 
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licences and to employing agents or managers on low salaries. Most 
of the mining is done by contract or tribute work with little expendi- 
ture by the owner except on license fees etc. The question therefore 
of financing the industry scarcely arises. Most of the non-European 
mining is done by Chinamen and others who have a little capital at 
their disposal and who like to invest in an industry which will probably 
give them very little return for the money but may make them into. 
rich men if there is a sudden boom. Such money as is put into 
mining comes mostly from the profits of other business such as money- 
lending or rice-trading. There is very little borrowing by the mining 
community, 

[ agree with Mr. Robertson’s remarks® that a district bank giving a 
resonable rate of interest would be a great asset to the non-European 
community though it would be difficult to run. With tin and wolfram 
at their present prices there is very little demand for money for financing 
the industry. But if at any future time there is a big rise in price small 
owners might no doubt start borrowing in order to develop their mines.. 
but I rather doubt whether much money will “ever be invested in 
the industry except by European firms, the usual policy of the native 
owner being to hang on to his area without spending money on it in the 
hope of a European firm taking a fancy to it. 


Tavoy District (Note by Mr. H. C. Khoo, A. R. §. M.). 


The mineralized zones of the Tavoy District produce mostly tin and 
wolfram. 

There are about six or seven European Mining Companies besides 
their subsidiary companies, which carry on mining in the district. The 
rest of the areas are in the hands of small mine owners, mostly Burmans. 

The revenue derived from mining is considerable over six lakhs a year. 

The method of working the mines is mostly on contract system, 
except on a few mines which use up-to-date machinery. The labour is 
mostly Chinese, Indians and Burmans. The Chinese and Indians are 
imported. 

About 1921-1922 when the industry was suffering from acute 
depression, when there was no detzand at all for wolfram and when the 
price of tin was such that production could only be obtained at almost 
a loss, Local Government organised a scheme to help the industry. The 
scheme was to form a pool amongst its participators and deposit all the 
concentrates with an agency appointed by Government. The Agent 
received the concentrates of the participators and advanced speaking 
from memory at the rate of Rs. 10 per unit of wolfram, and about Rs, 25 
per unit of tin. Then the nominal price of wolfram was 10 shillings a 
unit c. #. f. London and Rs. 1400 per ton of cassiterite c. i. f. Penang. 
The Government advanced the money.~ The Agent was to sell the 
concentrates when the market is favourable. If there was any loss on 
the whole the loss was to be defrayed pro-rata and vice versa when there 
was any profits, Nothing definite was heard of the end of this scheme. - 
Tam of opinion that there was a loss which the Government shouldered. 

At the present moment there is no scheme to finance the industry. 
The Europeans limited liability companies financed their own shows and 
dispose of their concentrates in their own way cither to Europe in the 
case of wolfram or to Penang or to Singapore in the case of tin. As for 


* Sze pages 339 and 342. 
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the small mine owners they have to find their finance as best they can 
at rates of interest ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 18 per cent per annum 
or more. The capital employed by the small mine owners ranges from 
a few thousands to a couple of lakhs. Their produce they sell to 
middlemen in the town or send through some brokers or direct to 
Penang, in the case of tin and sell their wolfram to local buyers. The 
present state of industry may be regarded as active because of the rise 
in price of wolfram, while the price of tin has reached the stage of 
economic limit. That is the price of tin is such that it will not pay to 
produce if it falls further. The present price of tin ore is Rs. 1400 per 
ton c. §. f. to Penang. But in mines which produce mixed concentrates, 


on account of the rise in the price of wolfram though fluctuating the 


industry may be regarded as active. Time alone will show whether 
this activity will be prolonged or otherwise. The deciding factor is 
the price of wolfram, Thirty shillings a unit may be regarded as the 
economic limit of production. 

Here again what is needed is an industrial bank which will advance 
loans at bank rates. 


Tavoy District (Note by Mr. A.J. Robertson.) 


[See also the note by Mr. Robertson printed in the preceding section 
at page 338). 

As regards mining.—A property may ordinarily witb sufficient capital 
facilities he brought to a modest producing stage within 2 years without 
providing for ore reserves, or 4 years with reserves, Advances for deve- 
lopment of such properties or for supply of machinery are necessarily of 
a speculative character but as the district bank would make the advance 
upon approved security the prospect of loss to the bank would be nil. 


Mergui District Committee. 


About 5 per cent. of the district population is empléyed directly or 
indirectly in mines as labourers, dealers and owners. 

Owners do not generally have to borrow for their capital + dealers 
have to in nearly all cases and their source of supply is the same as in 
the cases of fishery and rubber and under similar conditions. The 
three main istdustries of fishing, rubber and mining of the district have 
been equally effected by the general trade depression but mostly in the 
case of mining. Mining is in fact carried on on a small! scale and most 
mines are poor of production. Greater expenses are incurred for want . 
of good communications and owing to the general undeveloped state of 
the district. 

Owners incur over Rs. 1,000 to get a ton of tin and less in the case 
of wolfram. Very few of the mines in this district worked by the 
natives are hardly worthy of being called mines and treated as such. 


Note on the above by Depuly Commissioner, Mergui. 

Tin Mining.—Almost all the native-owned mines are worked on the 
tribute system. Tributors receive Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per viss of tin 
won by them. .Machinery is seldom used at all. The main expendi- 
ture—apart from Government dues—is on water supply i.¢. water-races, 
flumes efc.,and transport. The majority of the mines are very badly off 
for water, mining being impossible to any large extent in the dry 
weather. They also lie right out in the jungle and communications are 
very difficult, and the cost of transport is high. Mining is carried out 
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almost entirely by ordinary band sluicing. The majority of native mine 
owners carry on this business merely as a side-line, living in Mergui and 
working the mine through a salaried agent. The very high rate of dead 
rents charged by Government on leased areas is a heavy burden on 
properties from which only a low production is possible. But with the 
inexpensive methods of working adopted borrowing is generally avoided. 
The tin is sold to dealers and shipped to Penang. 


Section I1l—Fishing. 
Mergui District Committee. 


This employs 75 per cent of the people in the District. Eighty per 
cent. of these people carry on their works with the help of loans. Ninety 
per cent. of these money lenders are Chinese traders of the district who 
in turn borrow theirs from the Straits Settlement, and 10 per cent of 
these money lenders belong to other nations. Money lent out to the 
fisher-men is of exhorbitant interests at about 24 per cent per annum 
and under stringent conditions namely (1) the produce to be sold to the 
lender only and to no other and (2) the produce to be sold at a price 
fixed before hand irrespective of market price. 

Fishing nets calied “ Kyapazat" are in extensive use and are not 
made locally but purchased from the Straits Settlements, the average 
price of each net being from Rs. 60 to Rs. 70. Each boat manned by 
fishermen employs 4 nets at least. ° 

The boats also have to be purchased from the Straits Settlements in 
most cases at a price of Rs. 160 or more each. 

The revenue assessed by Government is Rs. 40 per cent. 

To each boat, the master netter and three coolies are employed at a 
salary of Rs. 160 per mensem for the former and Rs. 50 each per 
mensem for the latter with diet, which costs roughly Rs. 15 per head 
per mensem. 

The working year is 8 months from September to May and thus 
each boat incurs a monthly current expenses of Rs. 360 not including 
cost of boat and nets, The annual expenditure not including cost of 
boat and nets is thus Rs. 2880 per annum. The cost of a boat and 4 
nets being Rs. 320. 

Each boat lasts 4 years at most and a net lasts only two years with 
constant repairs. 

Interests on the above expenditure comes up to Rs. 64 per month 
and for 8 months interests alone come to Rs. 512. A fisherman who 
borrows find himself in debt to the amount of Rs. 3712 exclusive of 
maintenance of himself and his family. And the borrowing fishermen 
comprise 80 per cent. of the fishing population. 

Each master netter can also be put in charge of two boats. 

Each fishing family thus require between Rs. 4000 and Rs. 5000 
a year, 

Since the past two years, fish markethas been poor. Previous to 
this, dried prawns used to sell at Rs. 140 per hundred viss Qut the mar- 
ket rate now is between Rs. 90 and Rs. 120. This is due to general 
ba sectsi of trade. 

Kyapasat nets are mainly ‘sed for catching prawns only. Nincty per 
cent. of prawn fishing is by * Kyanazat” and the remainder by fishing 
stakes called “ Sandas ” 
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To ameliorate conditions of the “ Kyapazat” people, it is suggested 
that the revenue dssessed be not only revised but by boats and not by 
nets. The Committee suggest that a revenue of Rs. 100 per boat be 
levied. The Committee is of opinion that this method will facilitate 
checking by authorities and revenue payables. The Committee also 
think that this methed of assessment will not leave much room tor 
malpractices. 

In the Straits Settlements, the Committee understand that no reve- 
nue is payable for such “ Kyapazat”’ and all kinds of fishing. 

The above remarks apply to other branches of the fishing industry, 
namely ngapi manufacture, prawn catching by means of “ Sanda" and 
fish by nets. 


Note on the above by the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui. 


The statement that 75 per cert of the people in the District are 
employed on fishing is incorrect. Not more than 25 per-cent are solely 
engaged in fishing and perhaps another 25 per cent to 30 per cent com- 
bine it with agriculture and other occupations. 

The money lender takes the produce ata price generally about 10 
per cent below the market rate. Interest is frequently as high as 30 
per cent. Three kyafazat owners whom I examined had taken loans 

. of between Rs; 2000 and Rs. 3000 from Penang and between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 800 in Mergui. 

I note in passing that I do not agree with the Committee's sugges- 
tion that the tax should be per boat and not per net. 


U Aye—Note on the Fishing of Fishery Lessees in Maubin and 
Insein Districts. 


About the month of Tagu, the auction sales of fisheries are generally 
held, and the lessees have to find the money by pledging their jewel- 
leries either with the Fish Broker or with the Chettiar, the rate of interest 
being 14 per cent. or 2 percent. per mensem. This money the lessees 
pay in as deposit soon after the auction, and the remaining amount of 

-fishery revenue they pay in three instalments in the months of Nadaw, 
Pyatho, and Tabodwe. Besides that, the Government requires of them 
at the time of their making the purchase of the lease, to offer landed 
properties by way of security for the fishery revenue, which as stated 
above, they pay in three instalments. 

About the month of Thadingyut they again raise money for the 
putting of Se and the necessary implements, from the Fish Broker 
(Nga-ywe), who charges them an interest of 3 per cent. per mensem. 
Moreover, the lessees have to sign agreements with the broker that all 
the produce of their fisheries are to be sent to this broker and on failing 
to doso they would be liable to be prosecuted under section 406 of 
Indian Penal Code. I have seen a docement of this sort in the course , 
of my enquiry. The loan at 3 per cent. per mensem is an unsecured loan, 
and this rate of interest is abont 2 per cent. in Maubin District, the 
reason being, the fisheries in Maubin District are much more substantial 
and lucrative than those of Insein District. 

The broker also takes brokerage at Rs. 5 per hundred viss of fresh 
fish sold, from the lessees, and Rs. 3 per Rs. 100 brokerage or dried 
fish and Ngafi sold, from the buyers. 
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The broker sends-out the fish througha commission agent who 
receives Rs. 2-8-0 per hundred viss. He must make good all money 
received from retailers. The broker has Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 viss left. 

The financing of licensees is of little importance that 1 need hardly 
comment on it. 

The brokers who are the mainstay of the fish trade raise their 
required money by pledging their houses or jewelleries atthe rate of 
1} per cent. or 2 percent, per mensem from the Chettiar. These people 
expect very little profit by way of interest from the lessees, but do get 
quite a large sum by way of brokerage. ; 

During my enquiry I have come acrog$a broker who has been taking 
money from Chettiars by way of daily repayments (2aQh 8s), This 
kind of loan is only taken when the borrower has no security to offer. 
The “ Daily repayment system " is as follows :—If Rs, 1,000 is borrowed 
from the Chettiar, he signs a pronote for Rs. 1,000 and the rate of in- 
terest is left blank when he signs the pro-note. Asa matter of fact he 
receives only Rs. 900 and he repays Rs, 10 daily to the Chettiar for 
100 days. He keeps an account book in which the Chettiar signs on 
receiving Rs. 10 daily. 


U Mya.—Fishing in the Myingyan District. 

Fishermen who hold leases do not in most cases seek any financial 
aid, as they belong to well-to-do class. But in some cases, they raise 
money for their work, that is to purchase the lease at Government 
auction, by giving jewellery and gold as security, from the Chettiars and 
by giving landed property from the local money lenders. 

The other class of Fishermen who hold Licenses which were issued 
to them by the Township Officers according to the varying size and 
class of fishing implements, do not usually require any financial aid, but 
in some instances when they require, they use to obtain from the local 
money lenders without any secnrity, 

In both cases, the production is so limited that it hardly meets the 
local demand. This sort of industry is unpopular and unattractive in 
my district. Even those fishermen who hold leases, require only a 
sinall sum of money, as they have to pay the purchase money by instal- 
ment, whereas the other class of fishermen, who are the majority, do not 
require any financial aid. : 


Fishery Settlement Officer. 


1 have not with me here the exact figures of Fishery Lessees’ in- 
debtedness, from last year’ Settlement Area, but only about one in ten 
stated that he had borrowed money, and the amounts were small. They 

Were usually lent by Fish-traders, who otten exacted no other form of 
interest than tying the debtor to them till the debt was cleared ; and 
the prices allowed for produce were not substantially below a free price. 
If the contemplated system of substituting Unsecured payments-of- 
instalments-in-advance be substituted for that of Secured-payments-out- 
of-Catches, then the indebtedness may increase. But the position 
substantially is that in a speculative business like fishing, the speculator 
cannot safely be allowed to involve more than his own capital ; and if 
his capital is in the form of property, instead of money, his raising of 
money is the same problem as for any other business. Perhaps the Fish 
Traders would be a better subject for Financing. 
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Section IV.—Jade, Amber and Rice in the Myitkyina 
. District. 


Report by the Subdivisional Officer, Mogaung—Mr. Gaudoin.* 


Great difficulty has been experienced by me in getting answers to the 
questions in the Questionnaire. Nearly every trader nominated to the 
Sub-Committee here declined the honour with thanks. The only per- 
son who was of any assistance was Mr. C. W. Chater, M. I. M. E., 
Assoc. I. M. M., a European jade-miner, jade-trader, and rice-miller 
who has done business in the Mogaung and Kamaing Subdivisions for 
many years. 

It is unfortunate that the Subdivisional Officer here is also the 
Income-tax Officer. The indigenous traders here connected my enqui- 
ries in one way or another with income-tax assessment and pleaded 
ignorance on most of the points raised in the discussion of the questions 
in the Questionnaire. This report and my answers to the questions in 
the Questionnaire are therefore mainly based on information given to 
me by headmen and persons not liable to assessment to income-tax. I 
am also indebted to Mr. Chater for a good deal of the information re- 
garding the financing of the trade in jade. 

The Mogaung Subdivision may be roughly divided into two areas, 
the Mogaung area and the Mohnyin area. Mogaung i is the centre of the 
jade trade and Mohnyin the centre of the trade in rice. 


JADE. 


Except for a few unworked pits in the Kachinjhill-tracts, there 
are no jade mines in the Mogaung Subdivision. The mines aré situated 
in the Kamaing Subdivision at a distance of about 50 miles from 
Mogaung. Kamaing, the headquarters of the Subdivision of that name. 
is 25 miles from the railway line and is a notoriously unhealthy place. 
Mogaung is on the railway line, and although not noted for a salubrious 
climate, is a fairly healthy place. It is connected with Kamaing by a 
fair-weather motor road> For these reasons the bulk of the trade in jade 
is done at Mogaung. The Chinese have a peculiar fancy for jade. 
Most of the jade extracted from the Kamaing mines is therefore expor- 
ted (o China and the trade in jade is mainly financed from China. 
Chinese traders from Yunnan, Shanghai, Canton and other maritime 
ports in China visit Mogaung during the dry weather every year. Some 
of them go on to the jade mining area and do their business there, but 
the greater portion of the business is done here. The money for this 
comes from Hongkong, Shanghai, and Canton in the form of drafts on 
a bank in Rangoon. The rate of exchange in Hongkong and Shanghai 
is said to be 100 dollars to 120 British rupees and in Canton 100 dollars 
to 80 rupees. The amount of money that comes into this country for 
this purpose can only be roughly estimated. Temporary visitors to 





* Note by the Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina.—Mr. Gaudoin’s report on the Jade 
industry is valuable. It will be remembered that the fee to collect royalty increased 
last October from Ra. 90,000 to Rs. 1,80,000 in round figures. References afe wanting 
in camp so I cannot give the exact amount. 
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Mogaung from Shanghai and other places in China keep silent when 
questioned on this subject. Li Pin Yin, the leading trader in jade here 
and the licensee who collects the royalty levied by Government under 
the Burma Forest Act, had already left for the mines before the receipt 
of the Questionnaire. Kyan Yi Ta, another big trader, went away on a 
visit to China about 3 months ago and has not returned yet. Atarough 
calculation I should say that about ten lakhs of rupees come into this 
country from China for the financing of the trade in jade. One stone 
alone which was valued at Rs. 12,000 dt the pit's mouth and subse- 
quently sold for Rs. 40,000 at Mogaung was sold in August last at 
Mandalay for 4 lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Chater is financed from England through the Burchin 
Syndicate, Limited, Mandalay. Mr. Chater gave no details regarding 
the composition of this Syndicate and mérely said that it wasa Burmese 
Company. He was also, naturally, silent regarding the extent to which 
or the terms on which, he is financed by this company. At a rough 
estimation I should say that the funds placed at his disposal annually 
amount to about haif a lakh of rupees. 

Mogaung (Shan Mong Kawng, the Country of the Drum) was 
formerly the capital of a Shan kingdom or principality. It was then 
peopled wholly by Shans. During the past two or three centuries these 
Shans have become so assimilated with the Burmese that the inhabitants 
of this subdivision now form a conglomerate race calling themselves 
Shafh-Burmans. The gambling instinct of the two races is strongly 
Pronounced in the Shan-Burman. To a few of the inhabitants of 
Mogaung the trade in jade appeals strongly as a pure gamble. They 
have no knowledge of geology, no knowledge even‘of the relative value 
of jade stones, and no capital. There is no Chettiar here but there is a 
Chettiar firm at Katha. The Chettiar does not trust the Shan-Burman 
trader in jade, knowing the latter's gambling proclivities and the want 
of scientific and technical knowledge. The Shan-Burman jade-trader 
has therefore to apply for short-term loans (for a period of from six to 
eight months, the trade in jade being carried on only in the dry weather) 
to men of his own race who have a little money to spare, and to Chinese 
and Punjabi-Hindu money lenders who know him and can trust him, 
When he can furnish security in the form of gold, jewellery, house- 
property, or freehold land, he can raise short-term loan from the 
Chettiar firm at Katha. On the whole the Shan-Burman traders in jade 
borrow annually about half a lakh of rupees. The lenders of the money 
are in the following proportion :— 

Shan-Burmans ws» —-75 per cent. 


Chinese ove 15 per cent, 
= Punjabi-Hindus axe 5 per cent, 
Chettiars eae S per cent, 


The amount lent by each class of lenders is in the same proportion. 
The interest charged is from 3 to 5 per cent. per mensem. If good 
security is offered, the interest may be less, wz., from 14 per cent. per 
mensem to 24 per cent fer mensem. In the case of every loan there is 
an understanding, expressed or tacit, Yhat it will be repyid when the 
jade purchased with it is sold. When a Shan-Burman trader is 
bankrupt while in the mining area and is offered a likely stone, he vets 
ashort term loan from a less unfortunate brother-trader. The interest 
he pays is a®the exorbitant rate of 20 per cent. fer aiensem and the loan 
must be repaid within two months. 
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The trade in jade - is seaaicaliy confined to the town of Mogaung, 
the greater’ portion of it being done in the Chinese temple at Moganng. 
When money is carried to Kamaing or to the jade mines, it is carried, 
if in currency notes, on the person of the trader, or, if in whole rupees, 
on pack-animals, each animal being loaded up with Rs. 5,000. Currency 
notes are generally accepted in the town of Kamaing and in the large 
mining centres. So there is na need to transport large amounts in cash. 

Generally speaking, if we except the Chinese traders and 
Mr. Chater, the trade in jade is tetail. The Chinamen and Mr. Chater 
purchase and sell wholesale. The former sell about 50 per cent. of their 
jade on credit, but only to Chinamen. Mr. Chater has not so far given 
credit. He is a miner and therefore a producer. He occasionally buys 
exceptionally good jade. If he does, he’ pays cash. The Chinese 
traders buy, and the Shan-Burmese traders buy and sell, on a strictly 
cash basis. 


AMBER. 


Before leaving the subject of jade, I may here briefly refer to the 
trade in ambér. - Amber in small quantities, say about 50 viss a year, is 
brought in to Mogaung by Kachins from the Ho-kawng valley, which 
has not yet been brought under regular administration. This amber is 
of good quality and is purchased locally at Rs. 100, a viss. This amber 
is exported to Tengyueh in Western Yunnan.’ It is there carved into 
beads and small images. These finished articles are re-imported into 
Burma. The Kachins who bring in the Ho-kawng valley amber are not 
financed from Mogaung. The purchasers here do not borrow money 
for buying the amber as they buy small quantities at a time and sell it 
quickly. The transactious are all on a strictly cash basis. It is said 
that the reason why so little Ho-kawng amber is brought into Mogaung 
is that there is a great demand for it in Assam, where good. prices are 
obtainable, each bit of amber being set up onend and sold for its 
Sauvalent height in rupees, the rupees being laid flat one on top of the 
other. 

Amber of a quality inferior to the Ho-kawng amber-is also found at 
a place called Lai-hsai, which is said to be in unadministered territory 
but not in the Ho-kawng valley. I have not been able to identify this 
place. All I have been able to find out about its geographical position - 
is that it is about 28 miles to the north-west of Hawngpa in the 
Kamaing Subdivision. Li Pin Yin, jade licensee, Mogaung, finances the 
Kachins who go to Lai-hsai to collect this amber. The advances do not 
amount to more than Rs. 50, to each Kachin and are made without 
security for due repayment. The Kachins bring in about 500 vissa year 
and sell it here at Rs. 5 a viss to Li Pin Yin, who exports it to the 
maritime ports of China. 

The whole of the trade in amber at Mogaung is a very small business, 
and, with the exception of the advances made by Li Pin Yin..is con- 
ducted on a cash basis. 

"RICE. 

The Mohnyin rice-producing area is very fertile. It is also well 

watered by perennial streams. The Mogaung area is not very fertile. 


It is however, well watered. In fact it is at times too well watered, that 
is to say it is the subject to inundation and water-logging. The Mogaung 
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river (called in Shan the Nam Kawng) is fed by two main tributaries, 
the Indaw chaung and the Nam Yang (Nanyin chaung). The Indaw 
stream issues from the. large lake in the Kamaing Subdivision calted the 
indawgvi. The Nam Yang rises in the hills near Mohnyin. The 
Mogaung river flows into the Irrawaddy just above the third defile.” 
When there is heavy and continuous rain at the headwaters of the 
Indaw and Nanyin channgs the Mogaung river rises. If this rise is 
contemporaneous with a rise in the Irrawaddy, the waters get piled up at 
the upper end of the third defile causing a back flow into the Mogaung 
river which then overtiows its banks. This happens nearly every year 
and‘in some years serious floods result. On the 9th September 1927 an 
area of about 160 square miles was under 6 to 8 feet of water. 

The Nam Yaug (Nayin chawng) in its lower reaches, before it joins 
the Nam Kawng (Mogaung river), also overflows and floods the lowland 
paddy fields near its banks nearly every year. The cultivators in the 
Mogaung area, fearing floods, are deterred from embarking on elaborate 
and expensive schemes of irrigation. Their lands are therefore unirri- 
gated and are dependent for their water-supply on the rainfall. In the 
Mohnyin area, which is nearer the source of the Nam Yang and is not 
liable to inundation, the fields are irrigated. 

The lot of the cultivator in the the Mogaung subdivision is a very 
unhappy one. Nearly every cultivator is in debt. The cultivators here 

not only take short loans for working expenses, repayable after harvest 
but a large proportion of them have long-standing debts. The reason 
for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is the existence here of a most 
pernicious system of financing cultivators. About April‘or May, just 
before the cultivating season starts, a ,cultivator borrows, ‘say, a ‘sum of 
Rs. 100 from a money-lender, The interest charged is 3, 4, or -even 5 
percent. ger mensem. The loan has to be repaid in kind, that is in 
paddy, in the following January. In that month, if the cultivator has 
threshed his paddy, he repays his loan of Rs. 100, X Rs. 24 to 40 
interest in paddy at the then prevailing market rate of Rs. 90 to 100. 
If he has not threshed his paddy, he is at the mercy of the money-lender * 
The January market rate, Rs. 90 to Rs. 100, is fixed (Ze-hpyat) as the 
tate for delivery later. Meanwhile the current market rate goes up 
steadily, until in March-April it is Rs. 120 to Rs. 130. In these months 
the money-lender takes delivery from the cultivator of paddy worth 
Rs. 133 to Rs. 155 (Rs. 100 X 11 months’ interest) at the Rs. 90 to Rs. 
100 rate, and sells it to the miller at Rs. 120 to 130. 

The money-lending business is in the hands of a few successful Shan 
Burman paddy traders and a few Punjabi-Hindu traders. A cultivator 
rarely contests the exorbitant demands of the money-lenders and very 
few cases come into Court. So there is very little opportunitv for 
enforcing the provisions of the Usurious Loans, Act 1918 (X of 1918), 
as amended by Act XXVIII of 1920. 

One would imagine that the indebtedness of cultivators would 
be confined to the Moxaung area alone, and that in the Mohnyin area. 
where the soil is fertile, where the average annual rainfall is about 60 
to 70 inches, where there are well devised schemes of irgigation, and 
where the fields are not liable to inundation, the cultivators would be 
free from debt, but from enquiries made by my Assistant Township 
Officer Maung Maung Tin I observe that the cultivators in the 
Mohnvin ara are at the present moment in debt to money-lenders to 
the extent of Rs. 6,62,290. This works out roughly to about Rs. 15 an 
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assessed acre. About 50 per cént. of these loans will doubtless be 

repaid after this yeat's harvest, but the balance will be carried onto the 

next year. 7 

_ In the Mogaung area all the cultivators take short term loans to the 

extent of Rs. 10 per assessed acre. About 50 per cent. of these 

cultivators repay these loans after harvest. The rest cannot pay up and 
their loans are carried on to the next year, and the year after that, and 

‘so on. 

From enquiries I have made it appear that the reason for this 
deplorable state of affairs is that very few villagers work their own lands, 
whether they are bobabaing (ancestral, inherited lands) or are State 
lands allotted to them: by the headmen of village-tracts under the 
communal system of tenure in foree in this subdivision. The majority 
of cultivators here are tenants who are in a chronic state of bankruptcy. 

During Burmese times there was a Burmese Wun (collector) 
stationed at Mogaung for the purpose of supervising the jade-mining 
business. This official appears to have allotted lands to residents of 
Mogaung and a few surrounding villages for residential purposes as well 
as for cultivation. These lands were claimed as bobabaing at the time 
of the British Annexation and later, and the claims were admitted: So ” 
that now we have in and around the town of Mogaung about .4,000 
acres of bobabaing lands. With this exception the land in this subdi- 

- vision is all State land. Very few transfers of lands take place here and 
the details supplied by me in the statement I have prepared with 
reference to Question Nos. 5+ and 55 of the Questions are based on the 
few transfers that have actually taken place here. 

In conclusion, I would say that the trade in jade which is mainly 
financed from China needs no financing in this country, but that the 
cultivators here are in sad need of financing on a sound basis.- Co- 
operative Credit Societies here, have failed, chiefly because loans were 
granted recklessly on insufficient security or on no security atall. Iam 
new to this subdivision and I have had no experience of banking 
‘ schemes. I am therefore unable to suggest any system of financing the 
cultivators here. Any scheme for granting loans on the security of 
cultivable lands will not be feasible here as most of these lands belong 
to the State. 


Section V.—Rubies and Timber in the’ Katha 
District. 


(Report by the Katha District Committee.) 
RUBIES. 


The actual mining is seldom done with borrowed capital. If the 
miner himself cannot bear the expense of license fees, hiring of labour 
eic., it is usual to take several partners each providing Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 
per month in cash to defray the current costs. Profits are shared in 
proportion to the capital provided. Stone Buying is done :—(a) On 
Buyer’s own capital (6) By Partners who share the profit in proportion 
to the capital invested (c) On borrowed money. Money borrowed for 
stone trading is in no way differentiated from money borrowed for any 
other purpose and interest and security is the same. 
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Stone Traders work on the following methods :— (a) A stone’ for 
sale is taken to the Commission Agent who takes charge of the stone 
and sends it at his own responsibility to his Firmin Europe. The Firm 
values the stone advance up to 50 per cent. of the value to the owner 
through the Agent. On this advance the Firm charges 7 per cent. 
interest per annum. The Interest charges being deducted from the sale 
proceeds when the stone is finally-sold and the Balance only is sent to 
the owner. The Agent gets 2 or 3 per cent, on the sale value of the 
stone as his commission from the Firm, the stone owner pays the 
Agent no Commission. 

(b) The stone is sold in the same manner as above only through 
a recognised Bank such as the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and the National Bank of India. In transactions through the 
Bank, the Bank will advance up to 50 per cent. of their valuation of the 
stone charging interest at the current Bank Rate ruling ,in India. 
Remittances being the value of stones sold outside Burma either through 
an Agent or through a Bank, are made to a Bank in Burma. The 
owner of the stone is informed of the net amount received on his account 
and the money is then dealt with by the Bank at the owner's instructions. 
The Bank charges the stone owner a Commission on this which approx- 
imates to 4 annas per cent. 


TIMBER. 


% The ordinary procedure is for a would-be Timber Trader first to 

obtain a License from the Forest Department. On obtaining the 
License he approaches one of the Timber Brokers in Mandalay or 
Rangoon for the amount of capital required. The Capital is advanced 
on the strength of the License and usually no other secruity is taken. 
The Broker charges from 2 to 3 per cent. ger mensem on the amount 
advanced. 

All timber extracted by the Trader must be sold through the Broker 
who has made the advance, and the Trader is charged Commission of 1 
per cent. by the Broker. 

In some cases the Broker instead of charging Interest on the money 
advanced takes a share of the Profits, the share is usually 50 per cent. 

The Broker usually obtains his money from Chettiars and pays 
Re. 1-4 or 1-8 per cent.—usually the latter—interest per mensem. 


CuaPTeR 1V.—CREDIT DocuMENTs. 
Section 1—Negotiable Instruments. 


Akyab District, Chettiar Sub-committee.* 


401. It is sufficient to continue with the present negotiable instru- 
ments, viz. :—Cheques, Sight Hundies, Hundies bearing current rate 
‘imterest,.On demand, Promissory note. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


401. Pro-notes only. No difficulties. 
402. No amendment necessary. 


Henzada District. 


401. On account of unlimited negotiability avenue for the perpetra- 
tion of fraud by the original or intermediate holders is opened out. 
This occasions loss to obligor. The only remedy is to set a limit to the 
Tightof negotiation. : 

402 Limit to the right of negotiation should be placed by an 
amendment resiricting the right to not more than three successive 
negotiations before encashment. : 

Maubin District. 

401- Cheques, hundis payable at sight and On-demand Promissory- 
notes are chiefly used in this district and no inconvenience or 
difficulties have heen-met with in connection with their use. “No reply 


to second part. 
402, No amendment desirable. - 


Tavoy District. 


401. The highly technical nature of the instruments and the stamp 
duty payable thereon accordiag to the Stamp Act. They can be 
removed by amendment of the Negotiable Instruments Act té a certain 
extent and particularly section 35(a) of the Stamp Act which makes a 
Negotiable Instrument inadmissible in evidence if it is insufficiently 
stamped. - 

Magwe District. 

401. On-demand-Promissory notes, hundies and cheques are the 
only kinds of negotiable instruments used. They are seldom negotiated 
except cheques and no inconvenience or difficulties are met in connec- 
tion with them. As regards cheques, please see Chapter V. 

. 402. No amendments can be suggested. 


. Katha District. 
401. Nil. 
402. No suggestions. 





* Translated from Tamil. 
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U Po Thin, K.S.M., A.T.M. (Indaw Katha District).* 


401, No answer or suggestion can be given in connection with any 
kind of negotiable instruments at present in use, as there is no one who 
makes use of such documents. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyat6n). 
401, None. 


402, Cannot say without knowing the Act itself. , 


Mr. A. J. Robertson (Tavoy). 


401 and 402. I would suggest that the law as to Negotiable Instru- 
ments be amended by providing that every Pro-note or hundi should 
be attested by a Notary at the time of Execution for a nominal fee of 
say Re. 1 and the list of documents so attested should be copied and: 
entered in a Notarial Register. For this purpose a number of Notaries 
in every important town should be appointed ‘from the local Bar to 
thake these attestations. 

It must be remembered that Pro-notes and Bills were introduced 
‘by the Law Merchant for an advanced community who were alive to 
,the sacredness of obligations. The application of this law to executants 
who do not scruple to disregard their obligations and others who find 

’ the fabrication of Pro-notes backed by false testimony an easy way of 
enriching themselves, places a heavy and unnecessary burden on the 
* Courts and is responsible for much false swearing and waste of public 
time, for which the public has to pay. 

Cases have come before the Courts in which bona fide executants of. 
-Pro-notes deny execution sad consideration, and other cases in which 
Pro-notes have beer fabricated and the evidence of false witnesses 
produced in proof of execution and payment af consideration. The: 
Courts are not able to distinguish the true from the false especially 
where the person wha fabricates the’ Pro-note.is an expert and has at 
call a number of false witnesses of the baser sort who can swear boldly 
to assist bim. This eval is more widespread than is usually imagined aad 
the facility with which dishonest persons can get away with the frand 
renders it imperative that strong and prompt action should be takea. 

The simole device of notarially registering Pro-notes would prevent: 
to a considerable extent the evils which now spring from the absence. 
of any check on dishonesty in these directions. 

I would in this connection also strictly enforce the provisions of 
Section 35 of the Stamp Act, proviso (e) where Pro-notes are not duly 
stamped the Courts in disregard of the salutary provisions of this proviso 
as regards Pro-notes and Bills of Exchange, admit the Pro-notes on 
payment of 10 times the deficiency. Notarial attestation of Pro-notes 
and Bonds will put a check on fabrication even here. I have known a 
case recently where a man. deliberately made a false document and 
affixed a stamp which bore the signature of the alleged executant on 
another document and in order to evade the provisions of this proviso 
deliberately had it written as a bond, paid the deficient stamp as on a 
bond and so had the dacument admitted in evidence. 


* Transiated from Burmese, 
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Section 2.—Goods Warrants. 


Akyab District. 
403. Cae Nothing in this district. 


404, (1) Considerable disorganisation. It would facilitate fraudulent 
dealings. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


403. (1) Railway Receipts solely at Thongwa and Kayan. Doubt 
exists as to the genuineness of the document when presented by a private 
person and so they are often not accepted. No suggestion as to how 
to remove this difficulty. 

(2) No, not at present. 
_ 404. (1) It would be a distinct advantage. 
(2) Does not arise. 


Henzada District. 


403. Railway receipts and mate’s receipt by steamer, are in common 
use locally. Difficulty is not experienced. 

404. The decided convenience in making these documents negotiable 
would be to facilitate commercial and industrial transactions but the 
disadvantage attending such change would be that fraud with 
unscrupulous people will be facilitated and there may be occasions for 
mistake and confusion to combat which competent officers will have to 
be posted in charge of the delivery departments. : 


Henzada District (Minority reply). 


404. No doubt merchants would favour the idea of making such 
documents negotiable, but if it be so done fraud will be practised by the 
merchants’s clerks. We know of a case where an unscrupulous clerk of 
amerchant raised a loan by pawning railway receipts and his master had 
to spend a lot of money to get out of the difficalty. 


Henzada District (Second minority reply). 
Iam not in favour of treating such documents as negotiable instru- 
ments. 


Maubin District. 


403. No documents representing goods are used to obtain credit in 
this district. 

404. (1) Money would be readily forthcoming in cases of emergency 
if bills of lading, railway receipts and delivery orders were treated as 
negotiable instruments. The disadvantages are negligible. 

(2) Case of other documents not known. 
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Amherst District. 


403. (1) Taingsa, .c.. measurement statement of logs issued by 
‘timber revenue stations, railway receipts of such goods as paddy, rice, 
timber, bills of ladings, delivery orders, receipts for paddy stored in 
mill-godowns. Advances are not easily obtained until holders are well- 
* known. By practice. S 

(2) Onmittea. 
Magwe District. 

403. (1) Steamer mate’s receipts and railway receipts are used. 
_ Every money-lender cannot be induced to give credit on these docu- 
“ments. This is the only difficulty experienced in the use of these 
‘documents. This difficulty can be removed by amending the law and 

making the steamer mate’s receipts and railway receipts negotiable. 
(2), There are no new types of such documents which should be 

brought into use. 

404. (1) If the bills of lading, railway receipts and delivery orders 
were created as negotiable instruments the holder will get the title to 
the goods and thereby trade will be facilitated. The disadvantages are 
the same asin the case of other documents of title of the same sort. 
Please refer to the sections 102 and 108 of the Indian Contract Act. 

(2) No answer can be given. 


Yamethin District. 
403. a No such documents of any kind are used here. 
N 


o 
404. (1) The general increase of facilities in commerce would be the 
resulting advantages, while no disadvantages could possibly arise. 


Katka District. 


403, ae Railway receipts and mate’s receipts. 
2) Nil. 
404, (1) Railway receipts and mate’s receipts are in practice used 
as negotiable instruments as security for loans. 


U Po Thin, K.S.M., A.7.M.* (Indaw, Katha District). 


403. (1) There are no set documents representing goods which are 
used to obtain credit. It is the practice in individual cases to execute 
documents on impressed non-judicial stamp sheets of appropriate value 
as required by the Stamp Act. The villagers living far away from 
courts meet with difficulty in obtaining impressed non-judicial sheets 
for executing such documents. As some documents are executed by 
affixing only one anna stamps, they are impounded for want of sufficient 
stamps when suits are filed and fines are imposed. To remedy this, 
impressed non-judicial sheets may be kept with every circle thugyi. 

Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapba)e 

403. None in use in this District. 

404. If such were treated as negotiable instruments many frauds 
-will be committed. Genuine goods will not be available. 


© Translated from Bormese. 
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Sectiom3.--Hundis. 


Akyab- District. : 
405. (1) Pro-notes payable on demand, . ? 
(2) English. 
(3) No others. 
(4) Use steady. 
(5) Pro-notes for raising money and Hundi’'s for transfers. 
(6) The usual ondemand pro-note, 
406. (1) Practically all, 
(2) a 2. Nil, 


(4) N 
407. See, eee Sn i0s (5) }. 
40%, w Remesaiee 


(2) Non 
409. (1) Not ae at ail. 


411. (1) "Marwaris and Chettyars. Marwaris predominate in Akyab- 


District. 
(2) 20 and 8. 
(3) No. No business. 
(4) and (5) No. 
413. (1) By paying cash for them at about two annas per cent. 
discount. 
(2) Two annas per cent. 
(3) By reducing the Imperial Bank rates. 
414, Yes. 
415. (1) Yes. 
(2) Marwaris. 
(3) Not many. To Rangoon and Calcutta. 
416. (1) Yes. 
(2) Government, should subscribe by law. 
(3) English. 
(4) This may be advantageous. 


Akyab District, Chettiar Sub-committee.* 


405., (2) Generally on-demand forms are written in, English, 
(2). Deeds and documents pertaining to loans are being writter 
either i in English. or in Burmese, 
410. (1) Hundies are not useful to cultivators. They are given 
currency notes. 
It will be convenient, if on-demand, promissory-note and 
hundi be written in the vernacular, of that locality. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-commiltee). 
405. (1) Promissory Notes on. demand, 
(2) Generally in Burmese. 
406.to 416. As Hiundis sre not ased.in cur ioeatdy, No answers. are 
given for these questions. 





* Transhted from Famil- 
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“Harithawaddy Distridt. 

1405. (1) Proandte‘payable on demand ig the:only-one 
(2) In Tamil and: Burmese and occasionally ‘in ‘ English ‘only, 
(3) to (6) do'not atise. 

406. Does not arise‘in this district. 

‘407. ‘Procnotes‘otily in use ‘in this distriot. 

‘408. Never in this district. 

‘409. ‘No occasion in this district. 

‘410, ‘No. 

411. None. 

412. Not known ‘in this‘distriot. 

413. He does not in this district. 

414. They do not receive them. 

415 and 416. No. 


Hensada District. 


405. (1) In Henzada the following credit documents are in use = 
‘(a) Promissory notes payable on demand. 
(bd) Hundis payable at sight. 

(2) to (6) Promissory notes are usually written in Burmese and 
‘Hundis ir. Tamil language. Promissory notes are used for goods bought 
and sold while Hundis are used for cash remittances. Standard ‘forms 
are used without any special feature requiring samples. 

406. (1) Generally hundis are payable at sight here. 

407. Promissory notes are preferred as this town being small 
and bankers few in number encashment of hundis are met with 
difficulty. 

408. (1) Remittance of cash representing value*of goods transacted 

mn. 


(2) Increased use of Hundis will be decidedly advantageous, 
in facilitating mercantile transactions. 
(3) Bv establishing larger number of banks in rural areas. 
(4 By three quarters of what it is now. 
409. w By bankers for remittances. 


a} Same answers as 408. 


410. a would be that in such advances security is taken 
which cannot be done by a hundi. 
411 to 415. These questions do not arise ina place like Henzada 
where hundis of this kind are yery seldom used. 
OOS. » 
vernment should prescribe standard forms by law. 
oon Beaiiah and Burmese. 


«Henzada District (First minority reply). , 


405. (1) In our district to my knowledge promissory notes payable 

on demand and bundis payable at sight are in use. 
issory notes are written either in Burmese or partly 
‘in English and partly in Burmese. Burmese Mmoney-lenders use 
Burmese forms only. Indian money-lender use forms in two languages 


Henzada District, ( 358 ) 
First Minority.] 


one part of which is in Burmese and the other part either English or 
Tamil. ee are mostly written in Tamil or Guzrati. 

in-demand Promissory notes are the most favourite form. 
Bonds are “is ‘executed | in some case specially amongst the cultivating 
classes. The use of on-demand promissory notes are increasing daily. 

406. (1) Almost all the hundis are payable at sight. 

407. For the purpose of taking a loan on-demand promissory notes 
are executed. For the purpose : of avoiding payment of postal money 
order commission hundis are taken. To avoid the trouble and risk of 
carrying large sums of money from one station to another the device of 
hundis is resorted to. 

408. (1) To avoid the risk of carrying coins from one place to 
another. 

(2) Increased use of hundis would be greatly appreciated by 
the traders. 

(3) By the establishment of good banks in all towns. If the 
stability of the banks are assured the use of hundis would automatically 
increase. 

(4) In our district I do not think the use of bundi would in 
any way displace the on-demand promissory notes. 

409. (1) Non-traders use hundis in place of postal money orders. 

{2} It will save them a lot of money which they are now 
paying to the post office as money order commission. 

) By assuring the stability of banks. 
(4) Use of hundis will not decrease the use of on-demand 
. promissory notes. 

410. (1) No. 

(2}"No advantage can be obtained by increasing the use of 
hundis amongst the cultivators. 

416. (1) Yes. 

(2) Standard forms ought to be introduced by legislation. 

(3) In English as well as the language of the province from 
which it is issued. 

(4) Yes. 


Henzada District (Second minority reply). 


405. (1) There are two kinds of hundis, mz., hundi payable after a 
specified period and hundis payable at sight. 

Hundies payable after a specified period is common. 

(2) Hundies are written in the language of the person who 
issued them. Such as in Chinese by Chinamen, etc. 

406. (1) As far as I know from my personal experience I use to get 
Hundis from Chettyars in Henzada. If I were to pay price of goods 
in Rangoon say about Rs. 1,000 I use to deposit by different instalment 
with the. Chettyars and when full amount of Rs. 1,000 was completed 
I took hundi from a Chettyar for the amount and I took it to Rangoon 
and hand it over to the Agent of the Chettyars and obtained the 
amount I had to pay no commission as he derives some interest from 
the instalment I deposited with him. For outsider Chettyar charges a 
commission at two annas per Rs. 100 but when I bought goods in Upper 
Burma I had to pay a commission from six annas to eight annas per 
Rs. 100. As regards payment it was received according to the nature of 
the order mentioned in the Hundi, i.c., at sight or a time specified. 
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Henzada District (Third minority reply). 


405. (1) The first, second, fourth and fifth kinds. 

(2) Among ‘the Chettyar community, promissory ote: are 
written in Tamil and Burmese. Hundis, being commonly used among 
themselves, they are written only in Tamil. 

(3) More or less stationary. 

(4) Promissory notes are used for advancing loans to the 
customers, Hundis are used for transfer of money from place to place 
and allied purposes. 

{6) Herewith. 

406. (1) 95 per cent. 

408. (1) To avoid taking to other aes a lot of cash with them. 
And at times, when their agents do business on a small scale here, in 
order to send the money to their principals at Rangoon. Hundis are 
also at times coming from Rangoon for purchase of paddy, bran, etc., 
‘here by agents after obtaining money from our Chettyar Firms. ‘ 

411. (1) The Chettyar Firms. In Henzada, 

(2) Some three or four Firms. 

(3) Second part. The issue of hundis is limited among the 
Chettyar Firms to place where they have accounts with other firms. 
Besides Rangoon, other places hundis would be available, i.c, 
Mandalay, Pagan, Yenangyaung, Pyawbwe, etc. 

412. (1) From the Chettyar Firms to Madras, Colombo, Penang and 
Singapore, etc. 

(2) Two annas per cent. to Madras and to other places a 
rate at the requirements money. 

416. (1) Yes. 

(2) By law or by usage. 
(3) As far as Burma is concerned, in English, Burmese and 


(4) Yes. 


Tamil. 


Maubin District. 


405. (1) All the credit. documents mentioned except hundis payable 
after a specified period are in use in this district, but the most common 
are pro-notes on demand and hundis payable at sight. 

(2) Promissory-notes are commonly written in English, Tamil 
and Burmese, but other languages such as Urdu, Hindi, Bengali are also 
ana Hundis are written in English and Tamil only in this 

istrict. 

(3) Documents of hire-purchase in English are used by com- 
mercial trading firms with a translation in the vernacular. They are 
not common and are confined to purchase of sewing machines, bicycles, 
motor-cars, gramophones and typewriters. 

(4) Promissory-notes payable on demand and bundis payable 
at sight me increasing : the others remaining stationary. * 

x (5) Promissory-rotes payable after a specified period is used 


raising loans. 
Hundis payable after a specified period are not used in this 
district. 


Henzada District, { 358 ) 
First Minority.] 7 : 
one part of which is in Burmese and the other part either English or 
Tamil. Hundis are mostly written in Tamil or Guzrati. 
(4) On-demand promissory notes are the most favourite form. 
Bonds are also executed in some case specially amongst the cultivating 
classes. The use of on-demand promissory notes are increasing daily. 

406. (1) Almost all the hundis are payable at sight. 

407. For the purpose of taking a loan on-demand promissory notes 
are executed. For the purpose : of avoiding payment of postal money 
order commission hundis are taken. To avoid the trouble and risk of 
carrying large sums of money from one station to another the device of 
hundis is resorted to. 

408. (1) To avoid the risk of carrying coins from one place to. 
another. : \ 

(2) Increased use of hundis would be greatly appreciated by 
the traders. 
: (3) By the establishment of good banks in all towns. If the 
stability of the banks are assured the use of hundis would automatically 
increase. 
(4) In our district I do not think the use of bundi would in 
any way displace the on-demand promissory notes. 
409. (1) Non-traders use hundis in place of postal money orders. 
(2) It will save them a lot of money which they are now 
paying to the post office as money order commission. 
(3) By assuring the stability of banks. 
(4) Use of hundis will not decrease the use of on-demand 
. promissory notes. 

410. (1) No. 4 . 

(2) "No advantage can be obtained by increasing the use of 
hundis amongst the cultivators. 

416. (1) Yes. 

(2) Standard forms ought to be introduced by legislation. 

(3) In English as well as the language of the province from 
which it is issued. 

(4) Yes. 


Henzada District (Second minority reply). 


405. (1) There are two kinds of hundis, mz., hundi payable after a 
specified period and hundis payable at sight. 
Hundies payable after a specified period is common. 
(2) Hundies are written in the language of the person who 
issued them. Such as in Chinese by Chinamen, etc. a 
406. (1) As far as 1 know from my personal experience I use to get 
Hundis from Chettyars in Henzada. If I were to pay price of goods 
_in Rangoon say about Rs. 1,000 I use to deposit by different instalment 
with the Chettyars and when full amount of Rs. 1,000 was completed 
I took hundi from a Chettyar for the amount and 1 took it to Rangoon 
and hand it over to the Agent of the Chettyars and obtained the 
amount I had to pay no commission as he derives some interest from 
the instalment I deposited with him. For outsider Chettyar charges a 
commission at two annas per Rs. 100 but when I bought goods in Upper 
Burma I had to pay a commission from six annas to eight annas per 
Rs. 100. As regards payment it was received according to the nature of 
the order mentioned in the Hundi, i.c., at sight or a time specified. 
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Henzada District (Third minority reply). 


405. (1) The first, second, fourth and fifth kinds. 

(2) Among the Chettyar community, promissory bias, are 
written in Tamil and Burmese. Hundis, being commonly used among 
themselves, they are written only in Tamil. 

{3) More or less stationary. 

(4) Promissory notes are used for advancing loans to the 
customers. Hundis are used for transfer of money from place to place 
and allied purposes. 

(6) Herewith. 

406. (1) 95 per cent. 

408. (1) To avoid taking to other pices a lot of cash with them. 
And at times, when their agents do business on a small scale here, in 
order to send the money to their principals at Rangoon. Hundis are 
also at times coming from Rangoon for purchase of paddy, bran, etc., 
‘here by agents after obtaining money from our Chettyar Firms. ‘ 

411, (1) The Chettyar Firms. In Henzada. 

(2) Some three or four Firms. 

(3) Second part. The issue of hundis is limited among the 
Chettyar Firms to place where they have accounts with other firms. 
Besides Rangoon, other places hundis would be available, i.¢., 
wecet Pagan, Yenangyaung, Pyawbwe, etc. 

412. (1) From the Chettyar Firms to Madras, Colombo, Penang and 
Singapore, etc. 

(2) Two annas per cent. to Madras and to other places a 
rate at the requirements money. 

416. (1) Yes. 

(2) By law or by usage. 
(3) As far as Burma is concerned, in English, Burmese and 


(4) Yes. 


Tamil. 


Maubin District. 


405. (1) All the credit.documents mentioned except hundis payable 
after a specified period are in use in this district, but the most common 
are pro-notes on demand and hundis payable at sight. 

(2) Promissory-notes are commonly written in English, Tamil 
and Burmese, but other languages such as Urdu, Hindi, Bengali are also 
employed. Hundis are written in English and Tamil only in this 


district. 

{3) Documents of hire-purchase in English are used by com- 
mercial trading firms with a translation in the vernacular. They are 
not common and are confined to purchase of sewing machines, bicycles, 
motor-cars, gramophones and typewriters. 

(4) Promissory-notes payable on demand and hundis payable 
at sight are increasing : the others remaining stationary. * 

(S) Promissory-rotes payable after a specified period is used 
for raising loans. 

i Hundis payable after a specified period are not used in this 
istrict. 


Maubin District.) i ( 360 ) 


Bills of Exchange written in English and payable after a specified 
period are used for payment of goods. 

Promissory-notes payable on demand are used for borrowing money 
and payment of goods ‘taken on credit. 

Hundis payable at sight are used for transferred of money. 

:Bills‘of Exchatige written in English and payable on demand dre 
used for payment of goods. 

(6) Copies of credit documents ‘available are attached. 
‘406, (1) 100 per cent, 

(2) and (3). Nil. 

(4) Hundis payable at sight tend to increase. 

407. No occasion has been observed in this district in which a 
choice could be made between the use of a hundi and promissory-note 
‘for the same purpose. 

408.:(1) Hundis are nsed by traders for the 'transfer of money and 
‘payment of merchandise. 

(2) Banker ‘profits by commission and remitter secures safety. 
(3) Propaganda. 
(4) Not known: 

409. (1) For transfer of money. 

(2) Remitter secures safety and banker profits by commission. 
{3) Propaganda. 
(4) Not known. . 

410. (1) No, as facilities do not exist for cashing hundis. 

411, (1) ‘Chettyar firms and the Local Bank issue hundis payable in 
Burma, but they do not discount hundis or promissory-notes. There 
are 60 Chettyar firms and two Barks in the Maubin District, viz., 
Dawson’s Bank, Ltd., and Bank of -Chettinad, Ltd. The towns in 
which they live are Maubin, Danubyu, Sagagyi, Yandoon and Pantanaw, 
but many of the Chettyar firms are located in the larger villages, such 
as Yele, Sitchaung, Kyonsok, Wedaung, Sangin, Alanmyo and Samalauk. 

(2) — above. i 
(3) None. 
(4) and (5). No. 

412. (1) From banks in Rangoon who have branches in those 
particular towns. 

(2) Four annas per cent. generally. 

413. (1) In this district from Dawson’s Bank, Ltd., through a second 
‘bank in Rangoon. 

(2) About 6 annas per cent. 
(3) By making same available at treasuries and sub-treasuries 
throughout India and Burma. 

414, No such documents used. 

415. No documents are discounted in this district. 

416. (1) Yes. 

(2) Standard form of hundi should be prescribed by law. 
e Standard form shouid be drawn in English and Burmese. 
(4) Yes. 


Amherst District, 


405. (1) Promissory-notes payable on demand, hundis payable at 
‘sight, bills of exchange written in English and payable on demand. 
These are more common. 
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* (2) Promissory-notes are written in English, Burmese or Tamil. | 
‘Hundis in Engtieh or Tamil. : 
* (3) None. - 
4) Yes, the use Of all the above are increasing. 
(5) For remittances. 
406. (1) Almost all. 
42) Hundis payable at sight are increasing. 
407. Omitted. 
408. (1) For making remittances or drawing money ip another town. 
(2) Advantages are facilities for payments, remittances and 
« drawing money. 
(3) By practice. 
409. (1) For convenience in travelling. 
410. (1) No. 
{2) Is not necessary. 

411. (1) Chettiars and Marwaris issue and discount hundis but 
not promissory-notes. Chettiars are aumerous and live at Moulmein and 
at Township headquarters. 

(3) ae 
‘(4) and (6) No. 
413, 4). Through Chettiars. 
(2) Annas 4 per cent. 
413. Yes. 
415. (1) Yes. 
(2) Chettiars. 
(3) No. 
416. (1) Yes. 
(2) ‘Yes. ‘By law. 
(3) English and Burmese. 
(4) Yes. 


Tavoy District. 
‘405. (1) The more common credit documents are— 
(a) Promissory-notes payable on demand. 
(d) Hundis payable at sight. 
(c) Bills of Exchange payable after a specified period. 
(2) Alt languages. 
(3) Bonds—Vernacular. 


406. (1) A large proportion. 
408. (1) For dealing with remittances of money employed in internal 


(2) (a) Advantages to traders in matters of saving of costs of 
tances. 


(b) Increase of Stamp revenue on hundis. Disadvantages 
Tesulting from dishonesty ending in litigation. Reduction of postal 
revenue, ; 

(3) By guaranteeing honour of hundis by authorities on 
taking security from indigenous Bankers. ° 

(4) Very little if any at all. 

411. (1) Indian Merchants particularly jewellers having branches int 
various MrBOS the province of Burma. 


* remil 


‘0. 
416. Yes. 
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Magwe District. * 
405. (1) Promissory-notes payable on demand and hundis payable 
at sight. The former is more common. ‘ 


(2) Promissory-notes are written in English and Burmese and. 
hundis in Tamil and Chinese. 

(3) No credit documents of other kinds are used. 

(4) For the on-demand pro-notes, the use is increasing and for 
the hundis it is decreasing. 

Pro-notes are used for the purpose of the loans and hundis 
for remittance of money. 

(6) Sample copies of on-demand pro-note and hundis are 

- attached. 
406. (1) Nearly the whole. 
° (2) None. 
; (3) In view of the answers to (1) and (2) this question does not 
arise 
(4) Please see answers to 405 (4). 
407. On no occasion. 
408. (1) For the purpose of remittance or transfer of money. 

(2) No answer can be given. 

(3) No answer can be given. . 

(4) Promissory notes will not be displaced by hundis. 

409. (1) Hundis are not used by any persons other than traders. 
(2), (3) and (4) In view of the answer to (1) this question does 
not arise. . . 
410. (1) Please see answer to (2). 

(2) The present practice is that the cultivators take the advances 
to their homes in villages in cash. If the hundis are used, dangers 
from thieves and robbers will be minimised to a great extent and in the 
“case of hundis payable after a specified period or payable by instalments 
there would be less opportunity for spending the money for any purpose 
other than that for which advances have been taken. If the hundis are 
lost, it is easier to trace them, as well as the thief in the case of theft, 
and therefore the cultivators would have less chance of loosing their 
money. These ure the advantages there would be. The disadvantages 
of using hundis are that if there are no bankers in the locality in which 
the holder resides it will be inconvenient to have the hundi instead of 
money or if the banker upon whom the hundi is issued fails unexpectedly, 
the holder will loose the money or will not be able to get the required 
money in time. 

411. (1) Chettiars and Chinese traders issued hundis payable ia 
Burma. There are no people who discount hundis or promissory note. 
2 Two Chettiar firms and two Chinese firms in Magwe. 
No. 
(4) Not a common practice. 
(5) Ther is no practice of buying hundis in our locality. 
412. (1) and (2) No answer can be given. 
413. (1) No one in Magwe (outside Rangoon) obtain bundis payable 
in several places mentioned in question 412. 
(2) and (3) This question does not arise. 7 
414. No one in our locality receives hundis not payable at sight or 
on-demand. . 
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415. (1) In our locality hundis and promissory nates are not dis- 
counted, as a matter of business. 
(2) This question does not arise. 
(3) We are not aware of any case in which hundis are sent 
elsewhere for discounting. 
416. (1) Yes. 
‘2) Government should prescribe standard forms by law. 
(3) The standard forms should be drawn in English and in all 
the vernaculars commonly used in the locality. 
(4) Yes, it should be bilingual. 


' Yaméthin District. 


405. (1) Promissory notes payable on demand only are used as credit 
documents. 

(2) Promissory notes are written in Burmese and in very few 
cases in English. While hundis are written in Tamil, Gujarati, and 
Chinese. 

(3) Credit sale vouchers in Burmese and Indian are also used. 

(4) The used of promissory notes payable on demand and credit 
sale vouchers are increasing. 

(5) Promissory notes for major and the credit sale vouchers for 
minor transactions are used. 

{6) Samples of credit decuments are attached hereto. 

406. (1) Only hundis payable on sight are used here. 

(2) No such hundis arein use here. , 

(3) Omitted. 

(4) Yes. 

407. No such occasions ever arose here. Promissory notes are the 
most common form of documents used here, while hundis are used for 
transmission. 

408. Hundis are used by the trader for the purpose of transmission 
and of avoiding the necessity of having to carry cash or currency notes 
from place to place. 

(2) The advantages are mentioned in the above answer. There 
could be no disadvantages. soo DN 

4 (4) Promissory-notes could not be displaced by increased use of 
hundis. 

409. Persons other than traders do not use hundis for any purpose. 

410. They could never be used for that purpose. 

411. Only the Chettiars. Pyawbye, Vaméthin, Tatkoén, Pyinmana, 
Lewe and Ela. 

(2) About 30 Chettiar firms. 

(3) No. All are money-lenders. 

(4) No. 

(8) No. 

414. Yes. They do. 

415. QD) Yes. 

(2) Chettiars do the discounting. 

(3) They can always be discounted localifty, and there is 
on necessity of sending them away elsewhere. 

416. (1) Yes, 

{2) The Government should do that by law. 

{3) English and one vernacular. 
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Katha District. 


405. (1) Promissory notes ‘payable on ‘demand ate thost common. 
{2) ‘In English and Burinese langnages. 
(3) Non-Judicial Stamped paper. About'10 per ‘cenit. in Butitfese. 
(4) Promissory-notes payable on demand are in increasing se, 
(5) Both kinds of -docoments are used in taking loans. 

‘406. No hundis are used. 

407—17. No experience of hundis. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


- , 405. There is no Bank nor is there big Chettiar firm. No hundis 
‘are ever used. 
Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 

405. (1) Promissory-notes payable after a specified period and 
payable on demand. 

(2) Burmese. i 
(3) Nil. 

(4) Increasing. 

(5) Pro-notes are most commonly use for lending money. 
(6) No copies can be furnished. ‘ 

411. (1) Indians and Burmans use Pro-notes. Indians are numerous 
residing at Homalin, Paungbyin, Mawlaik, Kalewa, Kalemyo and 
Mingin Towns. Burmans are few in the above Towns. 

(2) About ten Indians to five Burmans. 
(3) Yes. : 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyap6n). 


405. (1) Pro-notes on demand and hundis at sight are in use. Pro- 
notes on demand are more common. 
(2) Burmese and English. 
(3) None. 
(4) Pro-notes on increase, and hundis on decrease. 
(S) Dealings in goods, hundis, for cash, pro-notes. 
406. (1) Almost all. 
(2) Practically nil. 
(3)—(4) Do not arise. 
407. .Pro-notes are preferred. Hundis are not in use. 
408. (1) To buy goods. 
(2) Disadvantage on account of stamp duty. 
(3) Stamp duty on hundis should be reduced to the level of 
stamp duty on pro-notes. 
(4) ‘To a considerable extent. 
409. (1) To get money from Banks. 
(2)—(4) Same as in 408. 
Note.—Although the pro-note is payable on demand there is an understanding 
that the money is to be repaid only after a certain time, therefore even now borrowers 
“toavoid stamp duty execute pro-note atthongh they get the same advantage as if 
hundis were executed. 
~ 410. (1) No. 
(2) Repayment depends upon the harvest. If a time is fixed for 
repayment this may fall either before or after harvest. In the former 
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case cultivator will be unable to pay. Whereas in latter case he would. 
have one os all and would have nothing to pay. 

411. (1 

412, (1) From Bapk,and Chettiars and also Chinese for Malay States, 

(2) Different, rates; usually same rate of, commission, viz,, 

one to four annas for Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, for Penang and, 
Singapore the commission is Rs..2 to 3 per, 100 dollars. 

413, They, must obtain hundis through Banks. and Chettyars in. 


415. No practice in this locality. 
416, No. 


Section 4—Stamp Duty on Hundix 


Akyab District. 
417. (1) Yes, on all hundis. An appreciable reduction. 
(2) They would raise money cheaper. 
(3) Not necessarily. 
_ (4) Curtailment of other expenses andi economical departmental’ 


working. 
5) These restrictions should be removed in order to popularise: 
the practice. 


Akyab District, Chetliar Sub-committee.* 


417. The ieesat system of sight hundy (without stamp) may be 
prolonged and, if not, a stamp duty to the value of one anna may be 
charged. 

It will be advantageous to the traders if the stamp-duty, ona 
hundi having a fixed date for payment, is reduced to a market-scale. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zighn Sub-committee). 


417. Stamp duties on Hundis.—As no loss on revenue can be avoided 
or replaced to make up the loss if duty on stampg is reduced, the 
reduction, of stamp duty is not recommended, 


Hanthawaddy District. 


417, Nothing known about bundis in this district as they are not in 
use. 
Henzada District. 
417, (1) Hundis used locally are at sight hundis exempt from. duty. 
As for other hundis duty is so low. that it does not call for a reduction. 
(2) and (3) Reduction in duty would not materially encourage the 


use of hundis as the commercial facility they afford would be sufficient 
incentive to their use. 


Maubin District, 


417. (1) No redaction of stamp duty on bundis is recommended as. 
similar reduction will be claimed in the case of promissory-notes. 
{2), (3) and (4) In view of above, no reply necessary. 
(5) No change necessary. 
ee 


* Translated from Tamil, 
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Magwe District. 


417. q) As said in reply to the previous questions, the only hundis 
that are in use in this district are hundis payable at sight or on demand. 
Even when promissory-notes or mortgage documents are executed 
except in rare cases, the money due is alway¢ made payable under the 
document “On-demand” whatever may be the oral understanding 
between-the lender and the borrower. This practice is not likely to be 
changed for some long time to come. In the case of mortgage docu- 
ments, full stamp duty at the rate of annas 8 per cent. is always paid, and 
parties are at liberty to enter into any term as to the postponement of the 

. date for the payment of the money borrowed or due, but the money is 
nevertheless payable. only “On-demand”. Hence no advantage will 
accrue to the people in these districts by the reduction in stamp duty on 
hundis. Therefore we donot recommend such reduction. At the same 
time if the hundis are introduced for payment of advances to cultivators 
as suggested in question 410, it will be desirable to reduce the existing 
rates of stamp duty on hundis to one-third if the amounts do not exceed, 


1,000. 

(2) It follows therefore that no benefit will be derived by trade 
industry or agriculture in these districts by the reduction or the abolition 
of stamp duty suggested on hundis alone. 

(3) and (4) These questions do not arise. 

(5) No alternation is suggested 


Yaméthin District. 


417. (1) Reduction of stamp duty is not recommended for any form 
of hundi. (2) No appreciable advantage can be derived by any one 
from the reduction or abolition of stamp duty. (5) No change should 
be made in Government of India Stamp Rule 4. 7 


Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 


417. My Committee are in favour of the total abolition of stamp 
duty on Hundies. The abolition would, in their opinion result in a 
freer adoption of nsance Hundies in many commercial transactions. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyap6n). 
417. (1) Yes, for all hundis. 
(2) They would benefit by the account. They would save 


stamp duty. 
6) Hundis will be used extensively. 
() 


No. 
(4) As more persons will use hundis, the loss will be made ‘up. 


(5) No. , 
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CHAPTER V.—CHEQUES, 
Section I—General. 


Akyab District, 


501. (1) English educated people. There is only 1 bank here, i.e, 
_ The Imperial Bank of India. English. All in English. 
(2) Extending slowly owing to small population and general 
- depression, 
502, (a) Yes. 
(b) Yes. 
503. (1) Cheques on a Government recognised bank should be 
ee ss 


Yes. 
(3) Yes. Full extension. 
(4) For all amounts exceeding Rs. 20. 
504. (1) We are not in a position to reply. 
(2) They should be issued with cheques instead of cash by the 
employers concerned. 
505. We consider that the work entailed thereby would be excessive 
for Post Office employees. 
506, None. 
507. Allow them to draw on local treasuries. The banks ‘so 
draving should be approved by the Accountant-General. 
508. No reply. 
509. (1) Marwaris. Few. 
8 Four annas per cent. 
'3) No delay to known persons. 
(4) None. 
510, (1) Marwaris. Few. 
(2) Four annas per cent. 
(3) No delay to known persons. 


ie. 
512. (1) Marwaris. These occasions are exceptional: 
(2) Four annas per cent. 
exe No delay to known persons. 
513. No hing The Imperial Bank only. 
514. Very few. None. 
515, See answers to Chapter VII. 


Pegu District. 


501. (1) (a) All classes of people who are educated. 
(0) They usually keep their accounts witlf co-operative 


(ce) They write mostly in English, but Burmese is also 
allowed. 


(2) The use of cheques is extending 'to all classes slowly as 
education is not sufficiently advanced. 


Pegu District.) - (368 -) 


502. (a) and (6) Increase in both. 
503. (1) Government should accept cheques more freely fronr 
~ approved and well known persons. 

(2 Yes, from approved and well known persons. 

(3) Yes, this arrangement should be reintroduced and extended 
to all well known persons. 

(4) Cheques should. be accepted, from approved and well 
known persons. 

504. (1) Yes. 

(2) (a) To encourage payment by cheques for salaries of persons 
employed by: local bedies, it is advisable for _these public bodies. to 
invest their funds.in banks, approved by Government. 

505. Yes, at the, headquarters Post Offices where there are Savings. 
Bank. Languages of cheques should be restricted only to English and 
Burmese. The amount of cheques shall not be less than. Rs. 5 in. each 
case of drawal. Interest on balance should be 2 per cent. 

506. Government should educate the public and teach them the 
advantages of depositing surplus cash with the banks by offering to: the. 
public sufficiently attractive interest and by issuing cheques for money 
orders where the amount in each case is not less than Rs. 100. 

507. See answers 935 (2). 

508. No suggestions as there are no dealings with Chettyars. 
or other indigenous: bankers. 

509. (1) Mostly traders, not numerous. 

(2): Exchange charges of four annas per hundred is made. 

(3) There is not much delay. 


(4) None. 

510. (4) No. ie there is no Joint Stock or European 
(2), (3) and: (4); No. Firm at Pegu. 

511. None. 


512. (1) Such work is not common in this locality. 

(2), (3) and (4) do not arise. 

513. (1) Such work is not common in: this locality. 

{2), (3), and (4) do dot arise. 

514. As cheques drawn on indigenous bankers are not common in 
this locality, the difficulties and disadvantages: im this connection are 
therefore unknown. 

515. (708) Yes, there are many. 

(709) No. document in. particular are give to the depositors. 

(710) (1) Yes, but not many and nob ip.a systematic manner. 

(2) Bankers do not give anything, but they only note 
it in their own office. No. 

(711) (1) Personally. Yea, not ab once and delay is customery 
because they have to fetch the money from the other depositors and 
their fellow bankers. . 

(2) ne not easily. In most cases no interest is paid. 
(3) N 

(712) Six tn nine per cent, It rises and falls according to the- 

fluctyation of the money market.. Not known, 


Tharramaddy District. (Zigds Sub-cammittee). 


501. Chejues are, not, used by any class of le in,our locality ~ 
other than European, large firms and Companies, the Government or by, 
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bodies which are semi-Government in nature, such as District Council. 
Wecannot therefore’ give advice on the questions raised in Chapter V. 
503. (2) The local Post Office authorities see a great possibility of 
fraud as rewone who use the saving banks haveno other bank accounts. 
3) Yes. 
(4) From well-known house holders or land owners who are 
known to possess regular means and a fixed place of abode. 
504. (1) Yes. 
(2) Not known. 
505. I am very doubtful if the country is ripe for this. Bilingual 
cheques would be necessary and probably a large additional postal staff. 
507. My Committee is not able to advise. 
508. Not known. 
509, (1) Fairly numerous traders, urban house-holders, Government 
rvants. 
(2) Not known. . 
(3) Yes, depending on the status of the presenter. 
(4) None. 
510 to 515. Not known. 


Insein District. 

501. (1) Not known. 

(2) Very slowly : banks are distrusted. 

502. (a) and (4) Very little. 

503. (1) There is an enormous waste of time in crediting small sums 
to Government, ¢.g., for arms and motor licenses, municipal taxes, etc., 
which all has to be done by chalan through treasuries. A similar waste of 
time in this district is experienced by headmen who have to make long 
and expensive journeys into Rangoon to collect land-revenue from non- 


resident landlords. If revenue could be paid by certified cheque much 
trouble would be saved. 


Prome District. 


501. (2) The Burmese people use cheques in this locglity. Some 
use the Prome District Central Co-operative Bank, while others use the 
Joint Stock Banks in Rangoon. The cheques are written in English only. 

(2) The use extends to Indian Community also. Yes, the 
extension is slow, Because Banking is not common as yet. 

502. (a)The number of cheques drawn by people has been increased 
by the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques. 

’  (b) The number of people whe aie. use cheques has also been 
nereased. 

503. (1) We think Government should accept cheques in all cases 
provided that such cheques can either be cashed locally or replaced 
locally by an instrument drawn by an approved Banker or other person. 

(2) Yes, the Post Office should accept cheques freely for 
deposits in Savings Bank. 

(3) The Burma Railways Company should restore the use of 
cheques by persons approved of by the Trafic Manager. We woald 
recommend the extension of its use by persons approved of by the 
District Magistrate also. 

(4) Municipal Committees or District Councils should accept 
cheques in all cases subject to the proriso to (1) above. 

4 


Prome District. ( 370 ) 


504. (1) Yes. 

(2) (@) If there is a reliable local bank no encouragement 
should be necessary in view of the greatly increased convenience and 
safety of this method of payment. 

(6) So also in the case of Companies, firms aud other 
private employers. 

505. Yes, i in places where there is no local Bank the post office 
should open “ Cheque Accounts.” The languages should be in English 
or Burmese in writing of cheques and signature. The amount of each 
cheque should be Rs. 500, the minimum numb:r of cheques should be 
four and the interest on the balance should be 3 per cent. 

507. Government cannot provide cash except through the Currency - 
Department or Treasuries. It should be possible for Treasuries to 
advance cash to banks against the deposit of Government paper, or on 
telegraphic-instruction from Accountant-General on security furnished 
in Rangoon. It might be possible also to advance cash up to value of a 
portion of the banks capital, but safe-guards would then be difficult to 
advise. 

508. The establishment of clearing House. 

509. (1) Cheques drawn upon the Joint Stock Banks or European 
banking firms are cashed by the Prome District -Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Prome, usually after receipt of intimation about their 
collection by the drawee Banks. A few European mercantile firms are 
also made use of ‘for similar purposes. Comparatively few 
persons. 

(2) European Mercantile Firms such as Messrs. Rowe & Co., 
Ltd. and Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co., Ltd. branches in Prome 
usually make no charges. Prome District Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd. charges one-third per cent. on the amount collected to both (a) 


and (6), 

(3) The maximum period is four days for the cheques cashed by 
‘the Prome District Central Co-operative Bank, while Mercantile Firms 
cash them at once. 

(4). Delay in the case of the Bank, and uncertainty in the case 
of firms. Improvement will only be possible when Banking is more 
fully developed. 

540. (1) Chettiars cash such cheques for those only who have very 
close dealing with them. Such Bankers are few. 

(2) (a) No charges are made to their approved customers. 

' (6) No cheques are cashed by such persons. 

(3) There is no delay in case of approved customers. 

(4) None. 

511. Details for 509 are the same asin 509. No indigenous bankers 
cash cheques drawn upon co-operative banks in other towns. 

512. (1) Some eleven Chettiar firms only cash orders on Chettiars 
in the same town, (b) and (c) Hundis on Chettiars in Rangoon and 
elsewhere. 

(2) The charges are as follows :— 

(a) Nil. ; 
(b) Between two annas and four annas. 
{c) Minimum four annas and Maximum twelve annas. 
(3) Within three days from the presentation of the instru- 


(4) No difficulty arises. 
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513. (1) The District Central Co-operative Bank is the only bank in 
Prome and it does nct collect for its customers money due far cheques 
drawn ech ingigengon bankers, etc. 
(3) and (4) No answer is required. | 
514. Na suggestion is necessary. 


Bassein District. 


501. (1) (a) The following cane of people in Bassin District use 
- cheques :— 


Indians... «» 75 per cent. 
Anglo-Indians «- 15 percent. 
Chinese... ao 7 per cent. 
Burmans a. eee 3 per cent. 


(b) At Joint Stock Banks and Agricultural Banks such as 
‘Imperial Bank and Dawson's bank. 
{c) English. 
(d) Cheques are only written in English. : 
(2) The extension in the use of cheques is not feasible by these 
- classes or other classes. Probably the clause of the slow extension Js due 
to the feasibility with which the people can obtain ‘loans from chetties 
and on account of the higher rate of interest obtained from deposits. 
502. The abolition of the stamp duty on cheque does not lead to 
any difference in the number of cheques drawn by people who use 
cheques before or the number of people who use cheques. 
503. (1) All kinds of revenues in excess of Rs. 100. 
(2) Post offices may except cheques for sum of Rs. 100 or 
more on local banks. 
3, The arrangements of taking cheques from persons to whom 
a certificate of approval had been granted may be reintroduced by the 
Burma State Railways. 
(4) For revenues due to Municipal Committees and District 
Councils for a sum of Rs. 100 or more paying by cheques on Local 


inks. . . 

$04. (2) Municipal Committees and District Councils, Companies, 
firms and other private employers who have accounts with the loca} 
hans Paes be paid by cheques if they so desire. 

506. Already answered in 504. 

507. Having regard to the lack of banks outside Rangoon, Govern- 
meut should encourage Joint Stock Banks and others to take over 
Currency and Treasury Departments at all Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries 
thus opening out local banks all over Burma which are found so . 
necessary. The same restrictions as imposed on the Imperial Bank 
could be imposed. 

$08. Does not arise. 

$09. (1) Other than Chetties, Traders who have get dealings with 
firms in Rangoon. Fairly plantiful all over Burma. 

2) Charges vary from 2, 4 to 8 according to the demand on 
the money market. 
3) There is no delay. 

(4) The difficulties and inconveniences PSS PROeS by the 
public are dependent on the tightness of the money market, where they 
are able to get money from the traders when they present their cheques 
they can be removed by encouraging the opening of local banks. 


Basscin District. -¢ 372.) 


510. (1) Chettiars. Such banks are numerous. 

(2) (a) Nil. 

(6) Charges vary from 2 annas to 4 annas per cent. 

(3) Asa rule no delay ; occasionally slight delay on account of 
the tightness of money market. 

(4) The difficulties and inconveniences experienced by the 
public are dependent on the lightness of the money market. 

511. It is not the experience in this locality that the Co-operative 
Societies would not accept cheques in other towns. 

512. (1) (a) All Chetties. 

{b) All Chetties. 
(c) They also aes credit with cheques in other places in 
Burma and Madras. 

(2) Charges very from 2 to 4 annas per 100 according to the 
demand of the money market. 

(3) There will be no delay. 

(4) No difficulties are experienced by the public or bankers in 
this matter. 

513. (1) (a) Yes. : 

(6: In Rangoon, yes. 
(c) If there is a branch of a Joint Stock Bank. 

(2) From 2 or 4 annas per 100. 

- (3) No delay in getting credit after presenting a cheque if he 
is an approved customer of the bank and there may be a delay of one 
or two days for persons who are not approved customers. 

(4) No difficulty for approved customers for the collection of 
cheques by bankers in Rangoon. There may be a delay of two to three 
days by bankers elsewhere. 

514. Some chettiars make a fuss about date and time of present- 
ation of the cheques for payment. 

515. (708 and 712). These have been answered by the. chettiars. 

Henzada District. s 

501. Cheques are used here by a few educated Burmans, in English 
There is only one bank here doing a small current account bussiness. 
Payment by cheque is unknown here to ordinary people. 

. No. 

503. , In all cases where the payment exceeds one rupee. 

2) Yes. 

(3) Yes to well known traders only. 

(4) Same as (1). 

504. (1) Yes. 

(2) Obviously by establishing banking firms in rural areas. 
where these cheques could be cashed. 

505. Yes. The cheques should be printed bilingual. English know 
ing persons would use the English portion and the Burmese pubis the 
Burmese portion. 

506. None. 

507. Government must help these rural banks. It is not possible 
here to outline limitations or restrictions to such help. The question 
involves difficulty. 

508. to 515. There being no such bankers here as stated above, these 
questions have no applications to this place and hence require no. 
answer, 
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501. (1) People belonging to the legal! profession and educated persons 
-of means use cheques on accounts kept in Dawson’s Bank, Limited, a 
Joint-stock Bank, which is the only bank in the: district, Cheques arey 
written in English only. 

(2) Yes, but slow on account of ignorance of banking system. 

502, (a) and (8) Yes. 

503. (1) Government should accept cheques freely in payment of 
revenue or other moneys due to it from approved persons, who can give 
a bank reference and well-known commercial firms. 

(2) Yes, subject to the conditions that withdrawals against und 
-cleared effects cannot be made. : 

(3) Yes. None. 

(4) In all cases subject to acquittance on clearance, - 

504. (1) The proposed modification would be an improvement and 
acceptable to Government servants. 

(2) (a) All salaries of rupees one hundred and above should be 
made compulsorily payable by cheque. 

(6) Companies, firms and others may not be able to comply as 
not all of them have banking accounts. 

505. No. 

_ 506. Not known. - 

507. (1) A few shopkeepers cash such cheques to oblige customers, 
but their number is not numerous. 

(2) No charge is made as far as known. 
(3) No delay. 
(4) Not known. 
510, (1) Some Chettiar firms only. No. 
(2) Usually none as transactions are confined to approved. 
customers. 
(3) No delay, 
He No cheques on Co-operative Banks are known here. . 


513. } Indigenous bankers in this district do not use cheques and the 
514.J questions do not arise here. 
515 (708). A few do. 
(709) A manuscript memorandum in the following from is generally 
given. 
GortfjodgaogBasSconca.26g 208 afoord$qf corolelagrtss 
(condgod) 

(1) A few do. 

(2) A note is made on the same memorandum of additions and 
withdrawals., 

(1) By surernder of the manuscript momorandum by the 
depositor himself. The deposit is usually paid up at once and the 
memorandum cancelled. 

(2) No. No printed forms. Cheques not used. No delay. 
No interest is paid on demand deposits. No current accounts 


kept. 
(3) No. 
No interest allowed and no changes in custom have taken lace in 
the last ten or twenty years. 
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Amherst District. 


’ -BO1. (1) Traders and persons following different profession and 
Higher Government officials. 
Imperial Bank of India, Moulmein. 
In English. 
(2) The use is extending. 
- 504. (1) Yes. - 
' 505. and 506. No. 
507. By requiring Currency Department and Treasuries to help. Up _ 
. to a fixed total. 
510. (1) Yes. Chettiars. No. 
(2) As. 8 per cent. 
511. There is no practice. 
512, (1) Such instances are very rare. 
$13. (1) No cheques are drawn upon indigenous bankers. 


' 


Magwe District. 


501 (1) None (other than Europeans and large firms and Com- 
panies) use cheques i in our locality. 

. (2) In viewe of the answer to (1) this question does not arise. 

502. No answer can be given. 

503. (1) Government could accept cheques more freely in the case of 
private persons or firms of known standing who have to pay money to 
Government provided the cheques are drawn on banks supported by 
Government. 

(2) No, in the present state of efficiency of the Post Office staff 
in the district. 

(3) No answer can be given. 

(4) Municipal Committees of District Gouncils could accept 
chequés only in the case oi approved persons and firms who pay the 
taxes and other moneys and where there are approved Banks in the 
locality. 

504. (1) Noanswer can be given. , 

(2) We are unable to suggest what can be done. 

505. Post Office should not open “ Cheques Accounts.” 

506. No answer can be given. 

507. To assist either the Co-operative banks or joint stock banks. 
Government should allow them to draw the cash from the Currency 
Department. The amounr to bedrawn should belimited to three fourths 
of the face value of the securities of Government of India deposited with 
the Imperial Bank or the Treasury. We do not think that the Treasury 
can help, because Treasury balances are usually too small. 

508. No answer can be given. ~ 

509, (1) Asa matter of business, none in our locality other than 
indigenous bankers cach cheques. 

509. (2) (3) and (4) In view of the answer to (1) this question does 


arise, 
510. (1) As a matter of business, none cash cheques in our locality. 
(2) (3) and (4) In view of the answer to (1) this question arise. 
S11. None in our locality cash cheques drawn apon Co-operative 
banks situated in other towns. 
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512. (1) There is no indigenous banker of any kind int our locality 
who gives to perrous who have accounts with them credit for cheques 
drawn we other indigenous banker. 

(2), (3) and (4) In view of the answer to (1) this questian does 
not arize. 

513. (1) In our locality there is nota single joint stock bank! 
co-operative bank or bank managed on European lines. 

(2) (3) and (4) In view of the answer to (1) this question does 
not arise. 

514. In view of the answers to the foregoing questions this question 
does not arise. 

515. Please See answers to questions 708 to 712.. 


Mandalay District. 


501. (1) Indians, Burmans and Chinese. 
Joint Stock Banks and Chettiars. 
Usually text in English, signature in the vernacular. Pro- 
portion unknown. 

(2) Extending very slowly to all other clases on account of 
language ae and the objection by banks to accept cheques in 
any other languag 

502. (a) Yes, icioubtedly. 

(6) Yes. 

503.. (1) Yes, in many ways. 

(2) No. Not recommended. 

: (3) Yes, and should be extended to all people of standing who 
are known to the Railway Authorities. 

(4) District Councils and Municipalities should accept cheques 
in payment of taxes and other dues from people of standing known to 
them, provided the drgwer of the cheque agrees to bear cost af dis- 
counting. 

504. Large employers of labour, Municipal Committees and other 
public bodies should be allowed to give their employees the option of 
being paid in cheque or cash. 

505. We do not consider the time opportune for this to be done. 

506. By allowing cheques to be written in different languages— 
Burmese, Urdu and Tamil. 

507. Omitted. Banks should be asked to answer this question. 

S08. Omitted. It is for the Banks to make this suggestion. 

509. (1) European Firms and other large traders, if drawer is known 
fo them. None. No differentiation, charges are same. 

(2) Usual discount charged. 

(3) Generally speaking, no delay. 

(4) No difficulty. 

(5) They do not exist. 

510. (1) Chettiars. 

(2) Annas 8 per cent.—no ¢ distinction. 

(3) None. od 

(4) No difficulty is known if drawer is known to the banker. 

512. (1) Chettiars give credit to their own clients for cheques drawn 
pact other indigenous banks in the same town, Rangoon and else- 
where. 
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(2) Usual rate of discount. 

(3) No delay. 

(4) None. None. 

‘513. (3) Yes. Practice is to credit only after realisation. 

(2) Banks would only refuse when they had certain knowledge 
that the cheque will not be honoured. Usual Bank charges. 

(3) See answer to sub-question (1). 

(4) The same remarks apply. 

514. No other difficulty or disadvantage exists. 
515. Mostly Chettiars. 
Pass Books. 
~(1) Yes. (2) Usual Pass Book. 

(1) All indigenous bankers. No, he can issue cheques. If the 
amount to be withdrawn is large the Chettiar may ask fora day's time 
before paying out on the cheques presented but this practice is not 
common. , 

(2) Yes, if he is willing. Yes, cheques. Yes, generally speak- 
ing. See answer to question 711, sub-question (1) when money is paid. 

. Never heard of this being done. 

(3) No. 

Chettiars Banks used to allow from As. 8 to As. 12 but now it 
is very difficult to get anything ; they have adopted the English system 
of banking and they pay the same rates prevailing in Joint Stock Banks. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


501. Cheques are accepted in Mogok by Chinese and Burmese stone 
merchants and a few shops in the headquarter towns throughout the 
Division will accept cheques in payment now-a-days. The use of 
cheque is certainly extending slowly. ; 

502. Fhe abolition of stamp duty has made litile difference as far as 
I know. 

503. Government could accept cheques in all places where a Branch 
of the Imperial Bank has beez opend in paying of revenue in excess of a 
certainsum. I do not think a Post Office could accept cheque for 
deposit in its Savings Bank unless a Branch of the Imperial Bank isopen - 
and used as Government Treasury. 

The concession made by the Burma Railways was confined to a few 
well known residents. It could hardly be extended. 

Municipal Committees and District Councils could accept cheques 
only when they bank with a branch of the Imperial Bank. 

504. The suggestion would be useful to so few people that it is 
hardly worth adopting. The payment by cheque for salaries of Munici- 
pal and District Council servants would similarly be possible in very 
few cases. 

505. The objection which occurs to me is that in big towns with 
banks the Posts Offices should not compete with banks, and in small 
towns it is not easy to see how the requisite | supervision conid be pro- 
vided. 

506. Until people grow accustorhed to use banks I can suggest no 

_ means of increasing the use of cheques which presuppose a banking 
account to the credit of the person using cheques. 

507. Co-operative Banks in Upper Burma are obviously unsuited to 
the present state of development. if it has been necessary to wind up 
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the Upoer Burma Central Co-operative Bank, no other is likely to be 
successful. 

509. A few traders only in the headquarters towns of each district 
will cash cheques. Charges depend upon the convenience caused ta the 
traders cashing cheques in being able to remit money to Rangoon. In 
Lashio I used to be able to cash my cheques with the trader from whom 
I purchased some of my stores far nothing. In Maymyo the Upper 
Burma Bank used to charge me As. 8 per cent. on cheques drawn on 
Messrs. Thos. Cook & Sons, Rangoon. In Sagaing the trader from. 
whom purchase a small quantity of stores monthly charges me Re. 1-4 per. 

cent. whereas in Myitkyina and Katha I can cash cheques with traders 
-owning general stores at from As. 8 to As. 12 per cent. but it is 
necessary to give a day's notice generally if a cheque for more than 
Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 is required to be cashed. 

510. There are ne indigenous bankers in the Division. 


Katha District. 


501. (1) Both Indian and Burmese Ruby Merchants. They keep 

accounts with Joint-stock Bank. In English only. 
(2) The use of cheques in extending to more people and to, 

‘Chinamen. The extension is quick. 

502. I do not think it has had any effect in this District. 

§03. (1) In the case of land revenues, royalties on forest produce 
from big ae income-tax, moneys due from registered firms. 

(3) 


(3) It should be re-introduced. I cannot see how it could be 
vextended. 
(4) In all cases but the difficulty would be to prevent fraud. 

504. Omitted. 

507. The Banks should keep branch offices or Accountants at i impor- 
tant Sub-Treasuries and should arrange to use the Government moneys 
in honouring cheques. But a limit should be placed on the amount that 
«an be so used. 

509. (4) Traders. No, very limited. 

(2) (a) No charge (0) As. 8 per Rs. 100. 
(3) No delay. 
(4) Nil. 

$10. No Banks. 

511. No Co-operative Banks. 

512. No such arrangements. 

ae No indigenous Banks. 

14, 
S15 The questions do not arise. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


$01. No: one in this Subdivision use cheques nor do they keep any 
accounts with any bank. The only cheque used is by Government in 
payment of dues to contractors and others. 

No Co-operative Society cash Cheque in this Subdivision nor is there 
any Co-operative Bank. 
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Lower Chindwin District. 


/ 501. (t) The only use of cheques of which I know is the cashing of 
~ cheques by certain shops in order to facilitate the sending of money to 

Rangoon or the payment of Bills in Rangoon. 

For example one Indian oil merchant comes to me personally at times 
+ and asks for cheques on my account in lieu of cash to pay small bills in 

Rangoon. ; 

(2) No. There is little occasion for the use of cheques’in the: 
district... One Township Officer goes so far as to doubt whether 90 per 
cent. of the rural population have ever handled a hundred rupee note. 

: The amount of silver which comes into the treasury is an indication that 
notes are not common amongst the people. This is not because of 
prejudice of against notes, but an indication of the small amount of cash. 
in the hands of the ordinary rural resident. 

502. (a) Not in this district. 

* (b) Not in this district. 

503. (1) None is this district. ; 

(2) There is little is the way of Savings Bank deposits in this 
district, except compulsory contributions as security from clerks respon- 
sible for money. The chief obstacles to progress in depositing savings 
in Post Offices by the public is, in my opinion, the fact that difficulties 
and delay are experienced in withdrawing. The root cause is the fact 
that a consideration is expected for everything done in public offices. 

(3) Unnecessary in this district. 

(4) This depends entirely on how much the cheque system is. 
general and could not be applied in this district. 

504. (1) Not applicable in this district. I think the modification 
unnecessary. There are few placesin which 2 Government Officer who 
keeps a banking account cannot cash a cheque on some local firm or 
Chettiar. The system by which a banking agent draws an officer's salary 
in Rangoon and places the sum to his account is adequate for all ordinary 
needs. 

(2) Salaries of men employed by Municipal and District Councils, 
or non-Europeon Firms are so small in this district that pzyment by 
cheque would probably be considered a nuisance. 

505. The scheme is sound, but Iam doubtful whether it would be 
welcomed generally. The language and signatures at present should be in 
English. The amount of cash, cheques, etc., are questions to be decided” 
by the Post Office authorities, having regard to the cost to them of the 
transactions. I am inclined to think that in few cases would there be 
any credit balance in an account. This system might appeal as far as 

* remitting by money order is concerned. ‘ Charges would, however, have 
to be made for remitting unless there were a credit balance remaining 
over and above a specified sum up to the normal time of encashment by 
the recipient. 

506 to 508. No suggestions. : y 

509. (1) Burma Oil Company and Indo-Burma Petroleum Agencies, 
Branch of Rowe Company, an oil merchant by the name of Teluram. 
They will, of course, cash cheques only of people known to them per- 
sonally or in their official capacity, as a matter of convenience, 

(2) (a) Nil. 
{6) As. 2 per Rs. 100. 

3) and (4) Nil. 
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510. (1) Chettiars as a matter of convenience. 
(2) (3) and (4) As for 509. 
511. No cases known. ; 
512. (1) Two Chettiars in Monywa if they know the parties. 
(2) On hundies Rs. 2 per Rs. 1,000. 
(3) Nél in the ordinary course. 
(4) None revealed. 
513. Nothing of this sort in Monywa. 
514, Nothing revealed. 


Accountant-General, Burma. 


503. (1) At present cheques in payment of revenue or other moneys 
due to Government are accepted at places where treasury business is- 
conducted by a branch of the Imperial Bank of India in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 6, Civil Account Code, Volume I. ,At these 
places cheques could be received more freely if the restriction “ cheques 
on banks which have clearing accounts with the Imperial Bank” were 
removed under the sanction of competent authority. 

{4) Revenue due to a local body is payable by the parties direct 
into the Treasury except in cases in which, under the authority of Article 
14 of the Burma Local Fund Accounts Manual, revenue is collected 
by departmental officers. In view of the provisions of Article 6, Civil 
Account Code, Volume I, cheques on banks which have clearing account 
with the Imperial Bank can be received in payment of such dues only 
at places where the treasury business is conducted by a branch of the 
Imperial Bank. At such places the use of cheques could be more freely 
extended as indicated in my reply-to question 

504, (1) Under existing arrangements Gazetted Government servants 
are allowed to draw a fixed portion of their salaries at Rangoon, the 
remainder being drawn at their headquarters stations. In such cases 
the payments in Rangoon are made by means of cheques while payments 
at headquarters stations are made incash. The latter portions represent - 
the amounts required by the Government servants for immediate expen- 
diture and no advantage will arise if such portions are paid by means of 
cheques. It is always open to the Government servants to alter from 
time to time the amounts payable to them at Rangoon. The alternative 
suggested in this question can be given effect to subject to the remark 
that salaries are drawn partly at Rangoon and partly at headquarters 
stations uf the Government servants concerned, 

Part payment of their salaries at places other than their own head- 
quarters or Rangoon will lead to complications and might not be accept- 
able to Government. It is also hardly likely that demands of this 
nature will arise to any large extent. It is always open to the Govern- 
ment servants concerned to arrange with. their bankers in Rangoon for 
any remittances that may be required at any other place. 

2) Salaries of employees of Municipal Committees and District 
Councils are paid more or less in the same manner as those ot Govern- 
ment servants. In such cases the Treasury acts as a Rank and the 
Municipal Committee or the District Council whenever it has any pay- 
ments to make draws a cheque on the Treasury. At stations where 
branches of the Imperial Bank have been established such cheques are 
drawn on the Imperial Bank. It is always open to the Municipal 
Committee or the District Council to pay individual persons employed 
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> 

by it their salaries by means of cheques and where such a procedure is 
not already followed, steps might be taken to extend it to ach cases. 
‘The same remarks apply equally to persons employed by commercial 
firms and other private employers. In such cases the possibility of 
making payments of salaries of employees by means of cheques neces- 
-sarily depends on whether there are banks at the stations where such 
payments have to be made. 

507. Facilities by way of Telegraphic Transfers and Supply Bills are 
afforded by Government at all District Treasuries and at certain Sub- 
Treasuries to Banks firms and others requiring funds there. The method 
of obtaining such facilities by the public together with the orders relating 

-thereto are given in my reply to questions 601 and 602 below. 


Agent, Burma Railways. 


503 (1). So far as this Railway is concerned, for payments other than 
for freight and fares. cheques are never refused and payment in cash 
demanded. 

(3) The Byrma Railways used to accept “cheques in payment of 
freight from a few people only. In lieu of cheques a number of firms 
.are allowed to pay freght by credit notes. These credit notes are sent | 
to the Accounts Office with the earnings of the day and are sent to the 
firms by the Accounts Office for redemption. In both cases the Railway 
insist that cheques for redemption of credit notes mast be issued on a 
Bank in Rangoon. In most cases the firms, who are allowed to pay 

freight by credit notes, are of good standing. In cases of firms of 
. doubtful stability they are required to place a security deposit with the 
Accounts Office. 2S 

There appears to be no great advantage in the credit note system 
-over payment by cheque. In fact the latter is probably quicker in that, 
instead of sending the collected credit notes to the firm and then receiv- 
ing a cheque in payment, the original cheque issued in payment of the 
freight at the station would be sent to the Bank and cleared in the 
ordinary way.. If it were not met the Railway would be in no worse a 
position that if the cheque it had collected for the redemption of credit 
notes had not been met. 

It would be a great mistake to extend the payment of freight by 
-cheque to any great extent. We have, on several occasions, been caused 
considerable anxiety by the insecurity of firms who have had the pri- 
vilegé of paying freight by credit notes and have gone in for speculative 
business transactions. Fortunately, in most of these cases we have been 
forewarned and have been able-to take steps to secure our credit, but if 
.the privilege were extended to cheques on banks in other stations than 
Rangoon the delay in realizing cheques presented in payment may result 
in a loss to the Railway. . 

The extension of the privilege of paying freight or fares by cheque 
or credit note would have to be watched very carefully. Probably we 
would have to demand security in a good many cases, before the privilege 
-gould be given. To give the privilege to parties approved by the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, as has been suggested, would be to ran considerable 
risk of loss to the Railway. As regards the suggestion that the privilege 
be given to persons guaranteed by firms and persons of standing, unless 
such guarantee amounted to an agreement to indemnify the Railway 
-against loss, it is unlikely the suggestion would ever be accepted. 
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Permission to certain approved people to cash cheques at stations’ 
was stopped by the Government of India (Railway Board) and it is very 
unlikely that they would agree to its re-introduction, probably on a much: 
larger scale than.before. 

504 (1) At present, payment other than by cash, of salaries, is only 
made in respect of Gazetted Officers and certain approved senior snb- 
ordinates. In these cases, payment-is almost always made direct to the 
employee's bankers. Such payments have never been asked to be made 
to other than a Rangoon Bank. It is considered that the proposal to 
allow subordinates to receive their pay partly by cheque and partly by 
cash would not have any appreciable effect, if introduced. From 
enquires made, it would not appear to be desired by the subordinate 
staff, The only way in which thé extension of the use of cheques for~ 
payment of Railway salaries might be extended is.in the case of more 
senior subordinates, but the benefit to such staff of payment by cheque: 
would be somewhat doubtful. Further to make the concession effective, . 
it would seem that the privilege of cashing cheques at stations would 
have to be extended to such staff. 


Charge Officers (Co-operative Department), Henzada and Proie. 


516. (1) It may be true but it is not reliable. 
(2} Specimen signatures should be obtained and compared and 
verified thoroughly. It is only a matter of experience to find out whether 


the signature is genuie or not. Thumb impression may, if necessary, - - 


be taken. 

(3) With better experience it may not be difficult to detect 
forgeries. 

(4) It depends on the cleverness of the bankers. 

(5) In the case of the English educated people they should be 
required to sign in English, and in Burmese in case of those who know 
only Burmese. 

(6) The only inducement that can be offerred to Bankers is by 
explaining to them that it is best to use the language which one knows 
thoroughly — 

(i) No charge should be made. 

(ii) We do not think it is fair to charge anything for not 
signing in English because Burmese is the mother language of the 
country. 

(7) We do not think that it is necessary. 

(8) Thumb impression may, if necessary, be taken. 

$17, (1) We do not think that it is necessary. 

(2) No suggestion is necessary in the light of the preceding 
answer, 

(3) No inducement is necessary 

4) We think that Barmese should be preferred to any other 
languages in Burma. 

$18, 2 ne ditliculty can be anticipated if it is written in Burmese. 

(2) No. 

(3) Indians who know Burmese are not likely to encounter any 
difficulty. No preference should be given over Burmese language. 
Indian language may be used as a subsidiary to help Indians. 

(4) They should be similarly treated like Indians. 


TCharge Officers, . ( 382 ) 
Henzada & Prothe.] 

519. Yes, it will be difficult even if he has a will 6 learn it unless he 
-is well taught. It may not look so easy even with the help of the hand 
book suggested in this query. I think it is safest to write in the 
language which one knows well. 

520. We think that Burmese should predominate a as it is the univer- 
sal language of the country. English bankers should try and aoa 
themselves in Burmese if banking is to spread all over Burma. 

521. Please see above answer. 


Commitice of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 


501. (1): In Mandalay, Akyab and the larger towns of Lower Burma 
-the larger traders and brokers use cheques. They ordinarily keep their 
-accounts with Joint Stock Banks but also with certain District Central 
Co-operative Banks, such as Pegu and Prome. The cheques are almost 
invariably written in English. 

(2) The use of cheques is extending to people in these classes 
fairly quickly. 

502. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

503. (2) Yes, because it need not credit the amount until the cheque 
has been duly cleared. 

Yes. No extension can be recommended. 

(4) Where the local authority keeps its balance with a Joint 
Stock or Co-operative Bank and has also facilities for clearing cheques 
or where the cheque is drawn on a bank situated in the same place as 
the headquarters of the authority concerned. 

504. (1) No remarks. 

{2) No real advance as regards payment by cheques can be 
made until there has been a considerable extension of banking facilities 
by the opening of banks whether Co-operative or Joint Stock (or 
branches of Joint Stock) Banks in which the public have confidence. 

505. This appears to be a matter for the post-office department in 
view of the practical difficulties involved. 

506. See answer to question 504 (2). 

508. We have no experience of this problem. . 

509. (1) Traders and shop-keepers, ordinarily Indian, on a. fairly 
‘Jargé scale, are usually prepared to cash cheques drawn upon Joint Stock 
Banks which have no iocal office. 

(2) Such traders are usually glad to have cheques for purposes 
of their remittances and usually do not make any charge for cashing 
cheques. Chettiars who do this class of business charge from 2 to 
8 annas per cent. 

.{3) Little or no delay. 

(4) No experience of this matter.’ 

511. Practically no persons having current accounts with Co-opera- 
tive Banks live elsewhere than the headquarters of the bank. 

512. No experience of this matter. 

513. So far as Co-operative Banks are concerned the question is in 
the negative. 

514. No. experience. 
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* s 
- 516. (1) This is true on the whole. 
(2) No experience of this problem. 
+ (3) No experience. 
(4) No experience. 
(5) Burmese only. 
(6) No remarks. 
(7) No remarks. 
517. No experience. 
518. No experience. 
519. No. 
520. Yes. 


Posimaster-General, Burma. 


503. The paying of deposists into the Post Office Savings Bank by 
cheque does not seem to be a very practical proposition. It would imply 
that the depositor already had a banking account, and it is unlikely that 
‘a person with an ordinary banking account would make much use of the 
Post Office Savings Bank. It would result in a considerable increase in 
«work in the Post Office. I do not support the proposal. 

505. I do not support this proposal which would enormously increase 
the work of the Post Office and throw work on it which I am afraid could 
not be entrusted to the staff employed in small office. The Post Office 
Savings Bank is at present worked on the simplest lines and is first and 
foremost a Savings Bank. It takes over and hands out money on the 
production of the pass book. To introduce a system by which it would 

“receive money on deposit and pay it out and remit by money order as 

directed by the depositor’s cheques” would: mean substituting for the 
existing simple procedure an intricate system which I doubt if even 
regular banking establishments would encourage in the case of small 
accounts. 


Burma Buildings and Loan Association, Lid. 


Paragraph 503. (1) It would certainly be a convenience if Municipa- 
lities outside Rangoon were allowed to accept “Cheques” in payment 
of Taxes and other dues. Just now all payments have to be made in 


(3) This should be restored with proper safeguards. 
Paragraph 504. (2) In small offices it would be convenient to pay 
salaries by cheques but not in large establishments. On the Burma 
Railways all officers are paid by cheques which, in most cases, go direct 
to the Bank, but the Clerical and other staffs are paid in cash. 
Paragraph 510. (3) 1t just depends on the particular Bank. Thomas 
Cook & Son Bankers, Ltd.. for instance, pay within a few minutes of 
the presentation of the cheque, but some of the other Banks keep you 
waiting @ quarter of an hour or longer. 
Paragraph 513. (1) Yes. 
(2) No charge is made if drawn on a Bank of the same town. 
If drawn on a Bank in another town a small charge is levied amoun- 
ting to one-quarter per cent. on the amount drawn. 
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Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 


The cheque habit has grown considerably and hasn’ bee helped. by 
the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques. But, owing to the 
prevailing depression in trade and industry and the downward trend 
of the prices of all commodities the growth is not reflected.in the 
Clearing House returns. The'classes who mainly use the cheques are 
“businessmen and the higher salaried officials of the Government and the 
business houses. With regard to the questions, as to suggestions for 
further means to increase the nse of cheques my Committee would 
suggest that employees drawing salaries of more than Rs. 100 should 

. be paid by cheques as is now being done in the State of Baroda. The 
Post Office should also be authorised to open cheque accounts. In 
addition, City Banks should open Postal accounts fcr the convenience 
of people residing in the mofussil. In interesting Booklet on the 
procedure adopted by the Westminister Bank, Ltd., London, in this 
respect is enclosed herewith. The use of the vernaculars of the 
districts should be encouraged for signatares on cheques as well as for 
“the form of the cheques. 


Mr. A. D. Kiernander, 


502. Not thé slightest. 
503. (3) Might be permitted for approved Government Officers and. 
those guaranteed by Firms. 
.516. (1) Cheques written and signed in English are only accepted. 
(2) Very unsafe to cash cheque of signatures in a non-English 
script. 


Mr. P. S. Subbatya, B.A., A.1.B. (Rangoon.) 


501. (1) Chettiars, Guzarathis and Burmans. Chettiars “keep their 
accounts with the Imperial Bank of India, Chartered Bank, Central Bank 
of India, Ltd,,and the Mercantile Bank. Guzarathis keep their accounts. 
with the Central Bank of India, Ltd., and the Allahabad Bank. ‘ 

Burmans bank with almost all banks but more especially with 
Dawsons Bank and formerly with the Burma Provincial Co-operative 
‘Bank, Ltd. Indians who knew to read and write favoured no particular 
bank, but those who do not know the English language banked with, 
Chettiars. 

The Chettiars draw upon their Banks and those who bank with 
Chettiars write their cheques in Tamil; the Guzarathis draw in their 
Guzarathi language and the Burmans in ‘the Burmese language. 

(2) Yes ; but not quickly enough. Bank charges, the low rate of» - 
interest allowed on current accounts the restricted conditions for allow- 
ing such a rate and the fear that the Bank might close its doors any day 
have generally stood in the way of more people having Bank accounts 
and consequently of using cheques. 

502. The abolition of stamp duty has led to the increase not so much 
in the number of people as in the number of cheques drawn by people 
who used cheques before. 

503. (2) Yes. 
aay (3) Yes. The Burma Railways arrangement should be re-intro- 

luce 
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504. (1) This would not be a useful modification unless banks have 
beén established all over the province. At present the bankers for up- 
country people are in Rangoon, and the present arrangement enables 
the banks to collect the salaries of their clients on the 1st or the 2nd of 
the month. On the strength of this collection the up-country clients can 
issue cheques for their monthly bills and by the time these cheques are 
presented in Rangoon the part salaries would have been collected. 

: (2) Co-operative savings banks should be formed for salary earners 
and the accounts of the employees of municipal committees, firms, com- 
panies, etc., should be directly credited by the employers. 

505. Yes. The language of the cheque should be English, Tamil and 
Burmese. The amount of each cheque should be not more than Rs, 300 
in the district towns and Rs. 100 in the village parts. The interest 
allowed should be 4 per cent. 

506. The use of cheques can be increased by the formation of more 
banks, information to the public on banking matters generally, and 
absence of charges for keeping a banking account in the shape of bank 
charges or indirectly insistence on a minimum balance. 

The banks should be as equally accessible to the poor as the rich 
and no pains should be spared by the bank employees in giving the poor 
all the information about the rights and privileges of a banking account. 
When, once, the majority of the populace have understood the advan- 
tages of entrusting their family finances with banks they would naturally 
not grudge to remunerate the bank for its services in the shape of bank 
charges, etc. 

Few people at present know that a bank does anything more than 
keep current, savings bank and fixed deposit accounts and pay the 
cheques on current accounts. Instruction should therefore be given 
free of charge periodically on what banks do and what they can do and 
how with the Co-operation of the people, the bank could be able to do 
considerably better business to their mutual advantage. 

507. Government should undertake on the deposit of securities with 
them by the Banks to advance the Banks the percentage of which can 
be fixed according to the nature of the security. The treasuries in the 
~places where the Banks are situated should be previously informed of the 
limit up to which it can advance. 

508. One representative from the Chettiar bankers should represent 
on the Clearing House all the Chettiars and other indigenous bankers, 
or rather one of the big Chettiar firms be asked to arrange with the 
other firms to represent them, and that firm should bea Clearing banker. 
Cheques presented by the Clearing banker and returned unpaid by any 
of the other banks should be returned direct to that firm, who will take 
the responsibility of returning to the banker on whom it is drawn. An 
* extra time of half an hour, #.¢., until +30 p.m. can be allowed for the 

of such cheques, 

509 and 510. These two questions relate more to a place outside 
Rangoon than Rangoon itself. In Rangoon the only upcountry bank 
which has no local office is the Bank of Upper Burma, Ltd., Maymyo. 
Their bankers in Rangoon are the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., and 
payments into the Bank can be paid ta the latter Bank. °But cheques 
drawn upon them have to be sent for collection. 

513. Yes. They collect cheques drawn upon indigenous bankers. 

(2) Ii in Rangoon the gharry-hire to and fro, the indigenons 
“bankers place of business in addition to usual collecting commission is 
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being charged. If elsewhere which can be served by post the postage 
one registration charges in addition to the collecting charges is being 
made. 


U Shwe Tha, KS.M. 


501. Trading classes and educated classes who have spare money 
use cheques. They usually keep their accounts at the Chettyar banks 
and they write their cheques mostly.in English, but they can also write 
in Burmese or other Indian language to which the Chetty bankers 
have no objection. 

90 per cent. of the cheques are written in English. 

The use of cheques is extending to more people in those classes, but 
the extension is very slow. 

502. The abolition of stamp duty on cheques has not led to much 
increase in the number of cheques drawn by people who have used 
cheques before‘or in the number of people who still use cheques. 

503. (1) Government could accept cheques in payment of land 
revenue, income-tax and license fees from wellknown people. 

. (2) Yes. I think the Post Office should accept cheques, for 
deposits in its savings banks. 

(3) Yes. I think the Railway system should be introduced 
with regard to deposits made by cheques in the savings bank. 

(4) In case of wellknown persons Municipal or District Councils 
could accept cheques in payment of taxes or other money cue to them 
provided they pay charges incurred in the encashment of the cheques 
at the local banks. The usual charge is As. 8 per cent. 

504. (1) Yes. It will be a useful modilication of the system ana 
acceptable to Government servants concerned and pensioners as well. 

(2) It will be an improvement on the present system if the 
salaries of persons employed by Municipal Committees and District 
Councils Companies, Firms and other private employees, are paid 
by cheques. Under the present system in the case of Municipalities 
and District Councils, the Secretaries distribute salaries and in the case 
of firms, the cashier does the disbursement. Complaints have been 
heard that either full salaries are not paid or deductions are made on 
account of loans or debts alleged to be due to other people in whom 
the distributing officers are interested. Some of the acts will have to 
be amended to permit of working of this system. 

503. Yes. Post Offices should open cheque accounts. Lloyds 
Bank allows withdrawal by cheque of money from its saving banks. 
Cheques should t= written in English and the signature also should be 
in English. In other matters the existing savings accounts rules should 
be made applicable. 

509. (1) Large shops such as Whiteaways, Rowes and other Indian 
big shop keepers and some Marawari traders do cash cheques at As. 8° 
per cent. if the holders of those cheques are known to be men of good 
standing. 7 

(2) They charge 8 per cent. No distinction is made whether 
any business is done with them or not. 

(3) There is no delay to cash a cheque. 

510. (1) Chettyar Bank do cash such cheques from people who are 
known to them as of good position. They do not deal with men who 
are not known to them as of good position. : 
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(2) As. 8 per cent. No distinction. 

(3) No delay. 

(4) No difficulty is experienced to get money for the cheque if 
the holder of the cheque 1s known to the banker to be a man of good 
position. 

512, The Chetty bankers do give credit for cheques drawn upon 
other indigenous bankers whose office is (a) in the same town or (4) in 
Rangoon or (c) elsewhere. i 

(2) They charge As. 8 per cent. 

(3) No delay. 

(4) No difficulty is experienced if the holder of the cheque is 
known to be a man of good standing. 


Nattukkotiai Chettiars’ Association. 


Cheques.—The abolition of stamp duty on cheques has been very. 
helpful to the public and the habit of issuing cheques has very largely 
increased resulting in a larger number of people who use cheques and 
in a larger number of cheques drawn by people who used cheques 
before. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


501. (1) Traders, usually in Dawson's Bank. In English. 
(2) Yes, extending slowly. 
502. Yes. 
503. (1) In no case. 
(2) No. 
504. (1) Yes. 
(2) Increased use of cheques. 
505. Post Office should not open cheque accounts as‘much delay in 
payment exists even now, 
ry The treasury should be converted into Bank as in Rangoon. 
508. 
509. None. 
510. (1) Dawson’s Bank and Chettiars. 
(2) 4 annas per 100 rupees. 
(3) No delay. 
(4) If they are in Rangoon money and time is wasted in going 
to Rangoon and cashing them. 
511. No experience. 
512. (1) Giving creditor for cheques drawn upon other banker is 
very rare here. 


Section 2—Languages of Cheques. 
Akyab District, 
(1) Yes, quite true. - 
(2) Many. We caniiot recommend it. J 
_ (3) Undoubtedly. 
-(4) We are unable to state. 
(5) English only. 
46) None. Unnecessary. 
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(7) English only. 
(8) Nil. : 
§17. (1) Hardly possible. . . 
(2) to (4) None. 
518. (1) Warranted uncertainty as to their genuineness. 
(2) to (4) No. 
519. No. 
520. English only recommended. 
521. None. 


Pegu District. 
516, (1) to (3) No. 

(4) Due to unskillfulness in writing. 

(5) The bankers should be asked in Burma to accept for 
cheque signature in Burmese and English only:- English should be held 
prominent. 

(6) No inducement can be offered. 

(7) Yes. 

(8) Thumb impression of the depositors should be taken. 

517. (1) It is not necessary. 
(2), (3), and (4) blank {no.suggestions). 
518. Difficulty to understand the language. 
a xe by studying Burmese. 


oO. 
(4) Nothing can be done as it is the most difficult language. 
519. No difficulty. 
520. No further arrangements necessary, as we can legalize the use 
of ory seamed and English scripts in Burma. 
1. No. 


Insein District. 


516. (1) Yes. 
(2) Most educated Burmans’ signatures are equally illegible. 
The risk of fraud is very great. 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) We are unable to answer. 
517 and 518. See 516. 
519. Not really no alternative suggests itself. 
. 520 and 521. This is a question for experts with a knowledge of 
banking— 


Prome District. 


516. (1) Yes. 

(2) ne difficulties. 

(3) N 

(4) Not known. 

(5) In the case of the English educated people they should be 
required to sign in English and in Pures! in case of those who know 
only Burmese. 

(6) No inducement should be iecaeiate, if the business involved 
is with the banker's while. If it is not with his while, no inducement is. 
likely to - useful. (i) and (ii) No such charge should be made. 

No. : 
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(8) English and Burmese signatures only should be allowed in 
‘other cases, and possibly also in the case of Burmese signatures during 
the period of development, thumb impressions may be taken, , 
517, (1) No. 
(2) All cheques in English and Burmese could be dealt with 
together at one clearing. : : 
(3) Nil. 
(4) Burmese. 
518. (1) None known. 
(2) and (3) Omitted. 
(4) Omitted. 

519. The method indicated does not appear to be a practical basis 
for any financial operation. Persons who wish to draw cheques should 
learn sufficient English and Burmese to enable them to do so. 

520. As already indicated, we see no great difficulty in sraneng. 
that cheques may be in Burmese, as well as English, in Rangoon an 
elsewhere. : 

521. None, 

$16, (1) This is true. 

(2) The signatures on cheques by persons who write a non- 
English Script have to be written in the presence of a kank official who 
initials the cheques at the time of signature. 

(3) No, these would be equally difficult to detect. 

(4) Mainly due to the unskilfulness of the writing. 

(5) Script should be written in English or Burmese. 

(6) The only inducements is to protect the Banks from 


t 


. forgers. 
- (7) Stamps in English. 
(8) No suggestions can be made. 
517. (1) Necessary but not feasible. 
. (2) Unable to suggest any plan. 
(3) and (4) Preference should be given to Burmans. 
518. (1) Burmese figures and Burmese dates. 
(2) The difficulty may be overcome provided that the Banks 
keep staff for speaking Burmese. 
(3) English. 
English. 


Yes. 
(4) Nothing. 

519% There is no great difficulty if he hasa will to learn. Can 
suggest no other plan. : 

520. It would serve the needs of the public well enough if 
Banks outside Rangoon accepted cheques drawn in either Burmese ot 
English upon Banks in the same town while in all other cases only 
cheques in English should be accepted. No further arrangements 
could be made. 

521. We regret we can see no other method of dealing with the 
cheques except in English. i 
. Henzada District. 
516. (1) Almost true. 

(2) None whatever. 
(3) No. 
(4) Same extent as in last case. 
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(5) Facsimile specimen signature should be kept for com- 
“parison. 
{6) Same as last answer. 
517 to 521. 
I have no experience on this subject to enable me to give useful 
suggestions on this point. 


Henzada District (Minority reply). 


516. (1) I have seen some of my clients who are ignorant of 
‘English language sign their names in English. It is very easy to learn 
with reasonable case to sign one’s name in English. 
516. (3) No, the difficulty is the same. 
519. I do not think there can be very great difficulties. If a man 
possessing large sums of money desires to learn the art of signing his 
name in any language he can easily learn it. 


Maubin District. 


516. (1) Yes. 

(2) Signatures in the vernaculars do not retain any similarity 
and seem to vary with the man’s mood at the time of signing. 
bala ne thereby made easy and almost undetectable. 

3) Yes. 


(4) Due mainly to kind of script. 

(5) Burmese. Tamil. | 

(6) No inducement can be offered and no commission can 
secre charged in either case. 

7} No. 


517. (1) Not necessary. 

(2) No other suggestion. 

518. (1) Dating of cheques according to various eras would be a 
stumbling block. 

(2) Yes, if dating of cheques according to English Calendar is. 
made compulsory. 

519. The use of punching machines giving amount in words and 
figures in English would be a useful adjunct to an illiterate drawer of 
cheques who could learn to sign uniformly. The entry of the payee’s 
name in the cheque is not indispensable and can be filled in by a clerk. 

521. Fhe use of other languages than English would be most 
unpopular with bankers, but a start might be made with one verna- 
cular, viz., Burmese. 


Amherst District. 


516. {1) No. 
(3) Yes. 
(4) To a great extent. 
(5) There should be a seal in English, in addition to the 
@ Signature, 
(8) An hanes seal will do. 
517. (1) ¥ 
(4) Yes ‘for Burmese. 
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Magwe District. 


516. (1) True toa large extent. 

(2) If the mother tongue of the banker’s cashier who examines 
the signatures is different from the language in which the signatures are 
written it will be hard for him to detect forgery. This is the only 
difficulty we can think of. 

(3) He would ‘nat once he had been trained to detect 
forgeries. 

(4) No answer can be'given. 

(5) Bankers should be asked to accept Burmese script. 
English and then Burmese. 

(6) No inducement need be offered to the bankers to persuade 
them to try an experiment with Burmese script where the large 
majority of customers are Burmese. 

(7) English signature should be required~ in addition to 
the other. 

(8) An experiment may be made by taking thumb impression 
in the case of those who do not sign the cheques, in English 

S17. (1) It would be necessary and feasible to have a subsidiary 
clearing in Burmese cheques. 
(2) to (4) No answer can be given. 
518. No answer can be given. ° 


519. No. An alternative plan we would suggest is that arrangement 
should be made for instructing the people how to fill in English cheque 
form at some institutions, 

520. We think it would serve the needs of the public-well enough, 
if Banks outside Rangoon accepted cheques drawn in either Burmese 
or English, upon banks in the same town. 

521. No answer can be given. 


Mandalay District. 


516. (1) Yes, generally speaking, this is true, but doubtful if.this 
would be a true signature since the signal is illiterate. 

(2) Great difficulties. Most bankers would refuse if any doubt 
exists, but this difficulty could be removed if bankers insist on the 
drawer ra Nee in the whole of the cheque in his own handwriting. 

Yes. 

(4) To a very small extent. 

(5) Burmese, Hindus and Tamils. 

(6) If inducements as enumerated in this sub-question are 
offered to bankers it would result in the Banks becoming 

(7) & (8) If Joint Stock Banks wish to make banking more 
popular it is up to them to devise ways and means, but we do not 
Sarees that they should be allowed to take commission on cheques 


517. (1) We donot see why Banks could not employ special Munshis 
to deal with cheques in different vernaculars. 
(2) Bankers are the best people to suggest plans. 
(3) We think the increased business should be sufficient induce 
ment to hankers to persuade them to try this plan. 
(4) A start should be made in Burma for the Barmese, if 
successful, it could be extended to other nationalities. . 


Mandalay District] (392 )° 


518. (i) With proper arrangements for clearance we do not see any 
further difficulties. . 

(2) Sub-section (1) answers this. 

{3) Most Indians both read and write Burmese and we do not 
suggest any other language should be given preference over Burmese 
for this purpose for the present. 

(4) Most Chinese can read and write Burmese. 

519. We do not see any great difficulty; plan suggested is quite 
feasible. We have no other alternative plan to suggest. 

520. We think it would serve this need if cheques were accepted 
by all bankers in Burmese or English, but as we have previously stated 
the a should not be paid by bankers’ customers. 

1, No. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


516. There is no great difficulty for any person likely to need to . 
write cheques in learning to write his name in English, but such sig- 
natures could probably be forged with ease. ‘ 

] think that the difficulty of using other scripts than English 
would be insuperable. Banks would have to increase their staff and 
pay increased salaries to the staff responsible for passing cheques. 


Katha District. 


516. (1) True. ' 
519. Many in practice. The main one would be the case with 
which the signature could be forged. 


Lower Chindwin District. 


516. (1) The Monywa Committee considers that if ndtes can be 
forged by men almost entirely illiterate, the question of mere signing of 
a name should not be one of great difficulty. - 

516—521. No helpful suggestions. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, I sein. 


509. People in Insein District deal with the Joint Stock Banks in 
Rangoon. 
& These questions do not arise. 


510. (1) No, 
1¥4) 
(3) }Not known. 
(4) 

$11. Done. 


Charge Officers (Co-operative Department), Henzada and Prome. 


501. (1) The Burmese ple use cheques, in this locality. Some 
use the eee District Central Co-operative Bank. while others use the 
Joint Stock Banks in Rangoon. The cheques are written in English 
only. : 

~ (2) The use extends ta the Indian community also. Yes, the 
extension is slow. Because banking is act common as yet. 
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502. (a) The number of cheques drawn by people is increased with 
the abolishing of the stamp duty on cheques, 

(6) The number of people who use cheques also increases. 

503. (1) Wethink Government should accept genuine cheques in 
all cases. 

(2) Yes, the Post Office should accept cheques freely for 
deposits i in Savings Bank. 

(3) The Burma Railways Company should restore the use of 
cheques by persons approved of by the Traffic Manager. We should 
recommend the extension of its use by persons approved of by the 
District Magistrate also. 

(4) Municipal Committees or District Councils should accept 
chenques in all cases. - 3 

. (1) Yes. 

(2) (a) Municipal Committees ‘andl District Councils should 
-deposit their funds with a Local bank §0 as to enable them to encash 
their cheques freely. 

(b) So also in the case of companies, firms and other 
private employers. 

505. Yes, the Post Office should open “Cheque Accounts”. The 
languages should be in English, Burmese and other more universal 
Indian languages in writing of cheques and signature. The amount of 
each cheque should be Rs. 500, the minimum number of cheques 
should be four and the interest on the balance should be 3 pet cent. , 

506. Cheques should be encashable anywhere at any time. The 
forms of cheques used should be one and the same thing. 

507. The Government should finance either Co-operative Banks or 
Joint Stock Banks in the shape of fluid resources. Yes, to a very great 
extent because the people at large have more confidence in the Govern- 
ment Treasuries. These banks should be financed according to their 
own capital. 

fO8. On receipt of the cash order the Chettiars or other indigenous 
bankers in Rangqon upon whom the cheque is to be drawn must refer 
to an English-speaking man if they do not know English. 

509. (1) The cheques drawn upon the Joint Stock Banks or 
European banking firms are usually cashed by the Prome District 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Prome, after receipt of intimation about 
their collection by the drawee banks. A few European mercantile firms 
are also made us¢ for similar purposes. Comparatively few persons. 

(2) (a) The branches of European Mercantile firms such as 
Messrs. Rowe & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co., Ltd., 
in Prome make no charges 

(0) Prome District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., charges 
2 per cent. on the amount collected. 

(3) The maximum periad is four days for the cheques cashed 
‘by the Prome District Central Co-operative Bank, while mercantile 
firms cash them at once. 

(4) Iu both cases difficulty is experienced when funds are 
running short. It is up to the Government to finance the Co-operative 
Bank up to the limit of maximum borrowing limit. 

510, (1) It is not usually allowed to outsiders except to those who 
have very close dealings with them. Such bankers are few. 

(2) (a) Ne charges are made to their approved customers. 

{d) No answer is necessary for this question. 
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(3) There is no delay in case of approved customers. 

(4) There is no difficulty or inconvenience since there is no 
delay. No answer is necessary for this question as no inconvenience or 
difficulty is experienced by approved customers. 

511. Please see answers to questions Nos. 509 and 510. 

512. (1) There are about 15 money-lenders (Chettiar and Burmese). 
Out of these 15, 11 Chettiar firmis use— 

(a) Cash order in the same town. 
oy Hundis. 
(2) The charges are as follows :— 
‘a’ : 
(6) Between 2-annas and 4 annas. 
(c) Minimum 4 annas and maximum 12 annas. 

(3) Within three days from the presentation of the instrument. 

(4) No difficulty arises. No answer is necessary as there is no 
difficulty. ; 

513. (1) There is only one District Central Co-operative Bank in 
Prome which does not collect for their customers money due for cheques- 
drawn upon indigenous bankers, etc. Because there is no running 
account Oa them. 


(3) » No answer is required. 
@) 
514. No suggestion necessary. 


Mr. P.S. V. Nambi (Rangoon). 


516. (1} Yes. 7 

(2) Many leading Banks get the signatures other. than in 
English attested by their Cashier or Shroff. 

(3) & (4) I know of 2 or 3 cases where English signatures 
have been forged and language will not be the only test for forgery. 

(8) The’ non-Burmese bankers should be encouraged to learn 
Burmese and a small monetary reward may be given to those who 
have passed the Elementary Burmese Examination held by the Local 
Board of Examiners. Similarly passing the examination in the verna- 
cular of the Presidency in which the Bank is situated should be 
rewarded. 1 knew of some Chettiars who have learnt the Burmese 
language fluently enough to carry on correspondence. 

521. I would for the present confine the language of cheques to 
English and Burmese and leave the multiferious Indian languages alone 
as each community will begin to clamour for recognition of their own 
script the Tamil, Gujaratee and Urdu, English has answered the purpose 
hitherto and many of the leading Chettyars have their own English 
clerks to help them out where they have not learnt English themselves. 


Mr. P. S. Subbaiya, B.A., A.1.B. (Rgngoon). 


516. (1) Yes. | I know of one who knew to sign his name in English, 
but not to read or write in that language. But he talked English 
fluently and like an Englishman He is a businessman and hada 
confidential trustworthy stenographer who read out all the letters for 
him and typed ali letters for him. 
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(2) The signatures in non-English script will have to be made™ 

out. , 

(3) Rather difficult except with a fairly thorough acquaintance. 

(4) The difficulty would not be insurmountable. People have: 
been able to differentiate in an non-English script one handwriting. 
from the other. When it will have to be done, it will be done. 

(5) Burmese, Tamil, Hindi, are the only scripts which bankers. 
can be expected to recognize cheque signatures in and the order of 
importance is as given above. 

(6)-‘The charge on such non-English cheques would only 
frustrate the growth of the cheque habit rather than extend it. 
Government can undertake to pay the charges on the number of such 
cheques paid ina month. =. 

7) Yes, Such clients can be asked to have their names in 
English printed with a rubber stamp on the cheques. These would 
indeed facilitate the Bank clerks to check the genuineness of the 
drawer's signature. 

, 9. No, It would not be difficult to learn to fill in a cheque in: 
English esp, with the help of handbooks that might be printed and 
circulated for the purpose. .Seeing the number of languages that claim 
recognition the best thing would of course be for people to learn to filf 
in a cheque form ia English. At any rate in Rangoon this is the most 
feasible method but in the up-country cheques in one or two languages 
may be introduced. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


516. (1) Yes. 
(2) Since every clerk in the Bank understands English cithenlty 
will arise if signatures in other than English is allowed. tals | 
(3) Unless the banker is acquainted with the iesieiee 
language he cannot detect forgeries. 
(4) Difficulties are more due to unskilfulness of the writing. 
(5) Burmese. 
The following order is suggested English, Burmese, Tamil, 
Nagari. 
(6) More men will deposit in Banks. No commission should 
be charged. 
(7) Yes. 
517. (1) Yes. 
(4) Burmese. 
518. (1) They have to engage a shroff who knows different languages. 
- 4 and (3) No. 
. No. 


$20. Yes. 
$21. No. 
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CuapTeR VI.—REMITTANCES. 


Akyab District. 
601. (1) (a) By T. T. & M. O. remittances, Hundis, etc. 
(b) do. 
( do. 
(a) do. - 


(2) It is not possible to state. 
{3) The usual charges. _ 

(4) No exceptional delay. 

(5) To a very smalt extent. 

603. Commission on M.O. should be reduced. ‘Yes. 

604. Yes, would be quite suitable. Yes, there is less formality as 
wwegards postal money orders. Yes. By registering the covers to 
addresses as is usually done when adopting other methods of transfer. 

605. We do not think that it would be practicable. We think that 
it would lead to complications and possibly fraud. : 

606. No. _ : 

607. (1) Reduce commission charges to an absolute minimum. 

(2) We think that the best method would be to concentrate on 
improving the present facilities offered by the Post Offices. 


Akyab District (Chettiar Sub-commuttee).* 
601. (5) Remittance of money is through bank, Marwaris, and 
Nagudabs. 
Remittance from Rangoon is not in a great scale for 
- Chettyars. . 
603. The postal money-order commission is considered to be too 
large. We recommend to reduce a little. We consider that by 
reducing the value of a postal card to 3 pies instead of being 6 pies, 
the poor people will feel it a great convenience and the revenue to the 
“Government will increase. 
Tharrawaddy District. 
601. (1) (a) By money order, registered insured letter, hundi, 
remittance transfer receipt. 
{b) Same as abovewith the exception of remittance transfer 
receipt sometimes by messenger. 
: (c)} Money-order, registered insured letter, hundis, 
-cheques and drafts 
(d) Same except cheques and drafts. 
(2) Money-order-to a great extent by general public when the 
-amount remitted is small, say below Rs. 50). Registered insured letter 
to a considerable extent when the amount involved is large. In the 
.case of all mofussil millers remittance is done by messengers. 
Remittance transfer receipt, cheques, hundis, drafts are used 
to a very small extent among Burmans. = 
The use of all the methods is increasing. 
(3) and (4) Omitted. 


* Translated from Tamil 
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(5) Bankers take part in this business to a very small extent: 
between this district and Rangoon but to a large extent between 
Rangoon and places outside Burma. 

603. Cannot suggest any. Yes, the commission is little too large.. 
Satisfactory. 

604. We do not think the system would be of any advantage ix 
Burma. 

od We do not think the system will be practicable or useful in 
Burm: 

"606. It would be advisable to institute the issue by Post Offices of 
letters of credit payable at other Post Offices. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zigon sub-Committee). 


601. (1) By means of money orders, supply bills and currency 
transfer for (a) by money orders for (6). By telegraphic transfers and 
postal orders for (c). By postal orders for (d). 

(2) When big sums are involved special messengers for the’ 
fransport of cash from one place to another are employed. All the- 
methods of remitting money mentioned above are becoming popular 
day by day. 

(3) Money order fees for Rs. 100 is Re. 1. On any sum not 
exceeding Rs. 10 As. 2. On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not exceed- 
ing Rs. 25 four annas. For sums exceeding Rs. 25 up to Rs. 600- 
four annas for each complete sum of Rs. 25 and four annas for the 
reminder provided when the remainder does not exceed Rs. 10 com- 
mission will be two annas only. 

(4) No delays. 
(5) No other bankers besides Chettyars. 

602. Rates of commission may be reduced. 

603. Commission charged at present on money orders considered 
a bit too high. They may be reduced. The forms should be both in 
English and Burmese together (Bilingual). 

604. The use of Postal Orders as in England will not be as popular 
here as it is in that country as it involves more trouble to buy and cash 
them than to remit money by money order system. 

605. The system embodied in this question will be both practicable 
and useful in Burma. 

606. Yes. 

607. No suggestions can be made. 


Insein District. 


601. and 602. Not known, my committee is of opinion that until 
education extends to the masses, the present system is adequate the: 
commission is not excessive and the language question is satisfactory. 

This system is at present in force in this country. It is little 
used and the local post master anticipates a serious fall in the revenue 
from money order commissions. He also anticipates fraud by theft of 
envelopes on a large seale. ° 

605. Yes, the present money order system is on similar lines. 

606. This would involve an expensive increase of staff and is really 
transforming a Post Office into a bank. 

607. None at present. 
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Henzada District. 


603. Every attempt should be made to expedite the delivery of 
amoney by the Post Offices. Present system is very dilatory. 
Practically it takes nearly a week for a money order from Henzada to 
each the payee at Rangoon. Even telegraphic money orders are not 
free from this blame. 

if the present rate of commission be reduced and delivery be 
expedited I think the postal money orders will increase greatly. 

The present arrangement about language is quite satisfactory. 

604. I do not think it will be cheaper and safer than money order at 
reduce rate of commission. It will not be safe at all unless such postal 
-orders are sent by registered covers. 

605. t seems to be a very good device. I am in favour of giving 
it a trial, 1t will tempt many persons to open accounts with his local 
post office. 


Myaungmya District. 


601. (1) (a) Between Rangoon and other places in Burma. 
By Money Order, 
By Insured Post, 
By Huadi System, 
By Supply Eills and Telegraphic Transfer. 
By Messenger (in rare cases). 

(b) Between two places in Burma, both of which are outside 
Rangoon. 

As stated above. 

(c) Between Rangoon and places outside Burma by money’ 
order, by insured post, throngh banks. 

(d) Between a places in Burma outside Rangoon and a_place 
outside Rangoon. 

* By Money Order. 
By Insured Post. 
Through a bank. 
No restriction. 

(2) Messengers are sent only to placesnear by. Usually reliable 
friends or relatives are asked to convey money. The use of messenger 
system is decreasing. The other methods are being used to a greater 
extent. - 

(3) Money order and insured post fees as prescribed by the 
Post and Telegraph Guide. 

Supply bills and telegraphic transfers in accordance with 
fhe Resource Manual. 

(4) As far as is known no delays are experienced. 

(5) No banks exists in the Myaungmya District with the excep- 
tion of a branch of Dawson’s Bank at Moulmeingyun so that banks take 
little parts in this business as far as this district is concerned. 

602. No madifications appear to be necessary. 

603. The present system appears to be suitable. It is thought that 
money order commission may be reduced with advantage. 

No complaints as to the language in which the orders must be written 
have been heard. 
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604. The money order system appears to be safer than postal order. 
At is not clear that the latter would give the public any additional 
facilities worth considering. 

605. The system depends on signatures being reliable and recogniz- 
able. In the present state of illiteracy the system may be dangerous. 

606. Recommended provided , that very adequate safeguards are 
adopted, CBs thumb impression, photograph Asigned and stamped at 
office of issue to prevent replacement) should be required as well as 
ages on the two forms to be carried separately, as is normally done 


nks. 
¥ 607. The Committee is unable to suggest any new methods, 
:Maubis District. . ig 


601. (1) (a) Small amounts by postal money order : large amounts in 
‘currency notes by insured post. Hundi from Banks and Chettiar firms 
to places where they have branches. Treasury supply bills, cheques, 
telegraphic transfers through Treasury, Banks and Chettiar firms. 

_ (b) As above, provided branches of Banks and Chettiar firms 
exist in those places and there are Post Offices and Treasuries. Other- 
wise remittances ure made by special massenger. : 

(e) By bank drafts and telegraphic transfers, also by money 
Orders a currency notes by insured post. 

#) By postal money order if there is a Post Office or by draft 
or telebraphic transfer purchased from a bank in Rangoon or | 
treasury to India only. 

(2) Not known. 

(3) Usual postal or treasury charges and Bank commission. 

(4) No delay occurs in case of remmittances to Rangoon, but 
remittances from Rangoon to an outstation is sometimes delayed by lack 
of money in the Post Office to meet the money order. 

To a small extent as far as this district is concerned. 

602, No modifications seems necessary. 

603. Postmaster should be authorised to issue pay orders on 
Treasuries and Sub-treasuries to meet money orders. The money order 
commission is high and should be reduced to As. 4 per cent. subject to 
aminimum of An. l especially as supply bills may be bought for 
As. 2 per cent and the rate of postal insurance is also As. 2 per 
ent. Banks and Chettyars also issue hundis at cheap rates. The 
present arrangements as to language is satisfactory. 

604. Postal orders as described would be popular. The advantages 
over the money-order system are that they come direct from the payer 
and can be cashed by the payee when convenient. Dangers if any are 
baedh at by advantages. 

5. No. 


606. Yes. 
Thaion District. 


601. (1) (a) Between Rangoon and other places in Burma money is 
ordinarily remitted money order. The business mam and Chettiars 
asa rule have a more convenient and cheaper system, mz. that of 
depositing the money in a Chetty Bankers Firm in Rangoon and taking 
.a hundi payable in the Mofussil by another banker and rice versa. The 
mocthod of remitting by money order is only resorted to when smail 
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sums are tobe remitted. The actual transport of Currency Notes or: 
coin by messenger is very common between Rangoon and other places 
in Burma. Postal order is rarely resorted to. Treasury supply bills. 
are also rarely resorted except in cases of European business men or 
others who are familiar with European methods of doing business. 

{b) The same answer is more or less applicable here but may be 
modified that in very many cases Money Order is resorted. 

“(c) The money order system. isthe most prevalent one with 
regard to remittances between Rangoon and places outside Burma, but 
Mercantile Firms and business men do not take to the system as it is 
expensive and often in cases where Banks have branches, drafts and 
cheques are resorted to. 

- *  (d) Answer to (c) applies. 

(2) Where large sums are remitted actual transport of currency.. 
Notes by messenger is usually resorted to by Chetties and business men. 
It is less expensive though in many cases it may not be safe. There is 
less delay in actual transport and one does not meet with the annoyance 
of having to waitin Banks or for the convenience of Postal Authorities. 

As far as Thatén District goes, actual transport by messenger is 
increasing with people engaged in trade and with the Chetties. 

~ (3) Expenses in actual transport when large sums are involved 
are much smaller by actual transport than by money order system. 
But in the case of small sums, money order system is more convenient. 
- Hundi system is also less expensive, than the money order system, 
and ordinarily one finds it the most convenient methods of remitting. 
cash and perhaps the least expensive. 

(4) In actual transport there is no delay at all but in the case of 
Money Order there is-‘sometimes a little delay owing to slackness on the 
part of Postal Authorites and the delivery system. 

* (5) In many remittance Bankers other than Chettiars do not 
seem to take any part and if they do such parts is not in any 
consequence. ‘ 

602: Telegraphic transfers convenient in urgent cases but big sums 
can not be transferred except in several Telegraphic transfers. When 
that is so the’ expense is rather prohibitive. Generally even in urgent 
cases when big sums are involved and places accessible by rail and 
steamer ina short time actual transport seems to be the most convenient 
and _ less expensive. 

Supply bills cannot be obtained without passing through the cumber- 
some Red Tape of the Treasury Office and in certain cases without the 
delay caused by subordinate clerks who can never put through any 
place of work without snme kind of gratuity, The supply bills are not 
convenient for those sending remittances of under thousand or for 
fractions of hundred when the remittance is over a thousand. The 
supply bills should not be made available for any sum and a single 
remittance by one telegraphic transfer should be made available for 
any sum of money. 

603. The commission is too large and Should be reduced considerably. 
The present arrangements otherwise are satisfactory. 

604. Postal orders for any sum must be sold at the Post Office. A 
small commissiom can certainly be charged when selling them and any 
one buying it must have the advantage of sending it to any other person 
in the same manner as cash would besent. But a necessary safeguard is 
that payment in cash is to be made available only to the person 
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mentioned in the Postal Grdet or to his nominee as othetwise it would 
lead to fraud. This system should be introduced ints Burma ahd its 
advantages ovéf thé Money Order systetti aré that the Postal Ordetisin . 
available for a longer périod and can be cashed at any titite wlieti one is 
in need of money. Or the Postal Ordet may bé sent to the Bank for 
collection and deposit. There is saving in thé conimission dlso, the 
danger of fraud being prepetrated can easily be avoided by introducing 
payment only to the nominee or his Order. . 

605, The system in Frarice mentioned in this question may bé amalga- 
mated with the Post Office Savings Bank Department and cannot sed. 
anything impracticable about it, but on the other hard, it appeals to one 
as very convenient and safe. It also increases one’s opportunities to 
carry on a large portion of Kis business through the Post Office. 

606. Yes. Sucha system will give better convenience for the public 
especially in places outside Rangoon. 

607, (1) Along with the answers some suggesions havé been mad@ 
above for making facilities in the matter of remitting money. 

(2) Cannot suggest any new methods. 


Thalén District (Pa-an Sub-committee). 
601. (1) Generally by Money Order and Telegraphic Money Order 
and Insurance. . 
(2) Seldom. 
No. Not increasing. 
{3) Delays are not frequent. 
(4) Usual Money Order, Telegraphic Money Order and 
Insurance charges. 
(5) Nil. 
602. Nil. 
603. Yes by enlarging the acknowledgment slip and to make it more 
valuable ue its return speedier than at present. 
3 es. : 
No. It must be in English if it is outside the Province and in 
Burmese or English if it is within the Province. 
004. No. 


No. 

Yes. : 

By temptation in transit. 
5. No. 


606. Yes. 

607. No- 

Amherst District. 

601. (1) (a) By Postal Money Order, by Hundis, by Bank Draft, by, 
Currency Notes per Registered Insured Post, by messenger, by 
Remittance Transfer Receipt between Co-operative Banks, by cheques. 

(b) By Money Order, by Currency Notes per Registererd 
Insured Post, Hundis where there are Chettiars, by bank draft where 
there are banks at both ends, by messengers, by Remittance Transfer 
Receipt where there are Co-operatve Banks at both ends.* 
(co) By draft, by currency notes per Registered Insured 
Post with India. 
3) ae — as &}. 
¢ usual commission charged. 
(5)-Small_ extent. 
26 
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603, Yes some improvement may be made such as better facilities, 
higher maximum remittance, etc. 
Yes the commission is too much. It should’be fixed at present rates 
‘tip to Rs. 100. and on a gliding scale from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,C00, and at 
As. 4 per cent. above a thousand. 
604. Yes. Yes. No. 


Tavoy District. 


601. (1) Mostly through Postal Authorities employing both Money 
Orders and insurance methods. 
: Merchants through Banks if there is a Bank where the money 

- is. to be remitted. 
(2) Transport by messenger is decreasing. 

604. No, not under existing circumstances. 

605. Yes. This will be beneficial to a large number of pzople with 
«moderate means who find difficulties in their way of dealing with Banks. 

606. Yes. 


Mergui District. 


601. (1) (2) By Hundi. 
(b) By Hundi. 
(d) By Hundi, Insurance and bank drafts. Bank drafts are 
limited to remittances to foreign countries. 
ww: *(2) Hundis and insurance to a great extent. Hundis increasing 
considerably. 
(3) Postal registration fees. 
(4) Seven days’ grace is ordinarily allowed. 
(5) To a very small extent. 
602. Yes. Telegraphic transfers and supply bills should be allowed 
for Rs. 500 also. 
-603. The amount of remittance should be raised to Rs.. 2,000 and 
to reduce the fees by half. Language is satisfactory. 
604. Yes. Suitable and more advantageous. There would be no 
danger. 
605. Yes. 
006. Yes. 
Magwe District, 


601. (1) Between Rangoon and other places in Burma, money is 
remitted by pcstal money orders, telegraphic money orders, postal 
insured registered parcels, cheques issued on joint-stock banks, hundis, 
steamers, messengers, telegraphic transfers and supply bills issued by 
the Treasury. 

Between places in Burma, both of which aré outside Rangoon 
money is remitted by Postal Money orders, Telegraphic money orders, 
Postal insured parcels, hundis, messengers, steamers, telegraphic transfers 
and supply bills issued by the Treasury. 

The method of remitting money by cheques issued on joint stock 
banks is res‘ricted to the case of remittance from “ other places ” to 
Rangoon. 

(2) No answer can be given. 

(3) In the case of postal money orders, iaeeesl registered parcels 
and Treasury Transfer, the remitter has to pay the charges at the pre- 
scribed rates. In the case of remittance by hundis sometimes he has to 
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pay nothing and sometimes at the rate of two annas per Rs. 100 for 
amount below Rs. 1,000 and Re. 1 per Rs. 1,000 for Rs. 1,000 and more. 
In the case of remittances by steamer, the cost is four annas per hundred 
and two annas per hundred if the remittance is accompanied by an 
escort. : 
(4) No delays are experienced in the case of remittance by tele- 
graphic transfers and supply bills issued. by the Treasury, by hundis and 
by steamers but in the case of remittance by Postal money orders and 
insured registered parcels delays occur when the addressee miss the 
postman, when the money orders are paid and insured parcels delivered 
to the wrong persons, when it is necessary for the addressee to find 
witness to identify him and when the addressee happens to reach the 
Post Office, to get payment of the money order or take delivery of the 
insured registered parcel, before or after the fixed hours. 
(S) Banker other than Chettiars take no part in this business. 

602. Modification of the rules are desirable in order that the pre- 
mium for the telegraphic transfers and supply bills may be fixed at the 
uniform rate of one anna per Rs. 100 and to fix the minimum amount 
for both telegraphic transfers and supply bills at Rs. 600. The amount 
up to which postal money‘orders and telegraphic money orders can be 
remitted is Rs. 600 only. 

603. We cannot suggest what improvements can be made in the 
post office money system. Yes, we consider the rate of the money 
order commission too high. The present arrangements as to the langu- 
age in which the orders must be written are not satisfactory, because 
the post office does not allow the orders to be written in any language 
except English. 

604. The system of “ Postal Orders " should be suitable for use in 
Burma. It would have many advantages over the money order system, 
because the ‘ Postal orders " can be taken by the purchaser himself to 
the office of payment at any time he likes. Its dangers are the same as 
in the case of cheques on banks. No particular remedy can be sugges- 
ted to meet these dangers. 

605. This system would be useful but not practicable in small 
town, 

606. It is advisable to experiment the system in large towns. 

607. (1) No answer. 

(2) No answer. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 
601, (a) Currency notes under insured covers, money order by post 
or telegraph and occasionally cheques. 
(6) Similarly. ° 
(c) By money order or postal order or by transfer to a Bank in 
Rangoon. 

It is noticeable that insured covers are frequently insured for a con- 
siderably less sam than the value of the contents. 

603. The limit op to which money orders could be sent should be 
increased. The Post Office loses considerable sams owing to parcels of 
notes being insured for less than their face value. Probably the com- 
mission is too high and might be decreased in the case of larger sums. 

60+. The postal order system is not suitable for Burma and its intro- 
duction would probably result in raral postmen being frequently dacoited 
-or robbed. 


Commissioner, : -{ 404 ) 
Sagaing Division. . 

- 005: I think that the introduction of the system of deposit accounts: 
at local post offices in Burina would result in much dishonesty among 
the establishments of the small post offices. 

* 0606 No. The staff is not yet sufficiently reliable. 


Bhamo District. : 


601. (1) (a) Money is remitted from Bhamo to Rangoon by :-—~ 
i) Postal Money Order. 
(ii) Telegraphic Transfer. 
ii) Supply Bills. 
(iv) Insured Post, and 
(v) Telegraphic Money Order. 2 
(b) From Bhamo to outside Rangoon, i.c., District Headquarters 
ae by the above.methods.; and to places where there are no treasuries. 
YW. me 
(i). Postal Money-Order, 
(ii) Insured Post, and 
(iii) Telegraphic. Money-Order. 
(c). None known. 
(d) Bhamo to outside Burma by :— 
(i). Postal Money Order. 
(ii) Insured. Post. 
(iii) Supply Bills (rarely). 

(2) Invariably by. the above mentioned methods which are 
increasing, The transport of currency notes or coin by messenger is. 
decreasing. 

(3). Expenses incurred are as follows. :— 

(a) Postal Money Order—One per cent. 

(6) Telegraphic Transfer, Insured Post and Sapply Bills two 
annas per cent. plus postage and telegraph charges. " 

(4) No delays are experienced by the above mentioned 
methods. 

+ (5) There are no bankers in this District. 

602. No modifications are desirable in the rales or arrangements for 
currency telegraphic transfers and supply bills. j 

603. Improvements can be made in the Post Office Money-Order 
system by reducing the commission to eight annas per Rs. 100: The 
present arrangements ax ta. the language in which the orders must be 
written are satisfactory. 

004. This system will not be suitable for use in Burma because it will 
have no advantages over the money-order system, because in the latter 
the Post, Office is responsible for delivering. the money to the receiver 
whereas in the case of Postal orders the receiver is put to the tronble of 
having to go.to the Post Office. 

605. This system also might be tried in Burma. It however appears. 
to.convertbthe Post Office into a. Bank,and would entail.a great deal. of 
extra, work and.added. responsibility. 

. 606. It is: inadvisable:to-inslitute the. issue by Past Offices of letters. 
of credit. payable:at.any ene of anumberof postottices. unless Post Offices 
are-to be constituted.as Banks.. 

607. None unless Post Offices become’ Banks and’ accept cheques. 
far clearance. . 
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Katha District. 


601. (1) 4a) Money order, insured post,- cheques drawn-6n. Joint-stock 
Banks and Chettiar's Banks. 

(6) Money order, currency notes under insured covers. Occas- 
sionally cheques. 

({d) From Mogok to places outside India money is sent by Postal 
Orders. To India money is sent by Money Order, and insured covers 
and vice versa. From places outside Burma and India money is sent 
by telegraphic transfer to one of the Banks in Rangoon ; the Bank then 
sends the money by insured covers. Annexures A, B, C, D, give the 
complete history of remittance from Europe to a payee in Mogok. 

(2) Sending currency notes under insured parcel is most com- 
monly used. Money Order comes next, then Cheques and then actual 
transport of currency notes or coin. The last method is decreasing 
while the use of cheques is increasing. 

(3) Please see Annexures C and D for expenses in connection 
with remittance of £118-9-0. - 

(4) The Bank in Rangoon asks for instructions. Hence a delay 
of seven days. : 

(5) No Chettiars take part in this business. 

602. No suggestions. 

603. The limit should be extended up to Rs. 2,000, The Commis- 
sion is too large. Satisfactory. 

604. Not suitable for Burma. It has no advantage over the money 
-order system. 

605. Yes. 

606. Yes. 

607. No suggestions. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho sub-Commitlee). 


601. No answer. The only remittance is of small amounts by Postal 
Money Order. . 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


601. (1) By money-orter. 

(3) Usual money-order commission. 
(4 and (5S) Nil. 

602. Not desirable. 

603. Present system quite satisfactory; no need of any further 
improvements ; commission not considered too large and the present 
arrangement as to the language is satisfactory. 

604. I think that this system will be suitable. 

605. This system will be useful if practicable. 

006. Advisabie. 


Lower Chindwin Disirict. 


003. It was strongly urged that the Commission en money arders of 
* the smaller denaminations is too large. 
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Accountant-General, Burma. 
601. (1) (a) Remittances between places where there are branches 
- of the Imperial Bank of India are made by the Bank. The information 
furnished below refers to remittances between places where there are 
.no0 branches of the Bank and to remittances from places where there 
are branches of the Imperial Bank to places where there are no branches 
and vice versa. Remittances between these places are generally made 
as shown below :— 
(i) By Telegraphic Transfers and Supply Bilis under the rules: 
given in the answer to Question'602 below. 
(ii) By Post, i.c., by money order or by Insurance under the: 
rules of the Postal Department. 
(ii) By actual remittances of notes or coin by messengers, rail 
or steamer. 

(b) As in (a) above subject to the limitation that treasuries can 
issue telegraphic transfers to the extent of Rs. 20,000, and supply bills 
Rs. 10,000 at a time without reference to this office. For amounts in 
arya of this limitation previous sanction is to be obtained from this 

- office. 

“ (c) As in (a) above. Approval of the Deputy Controller of the 
Currency of the Circle concerned has to be obtained to the issue of 
Telegraphic Transfers and Supply Bills on places outside Burma other 

. than Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cawnpore, Lahore and Karachi. 

(d) As in (a) above. This office is approached by the Treasury 
concerned when a Telegraphic Transfer or Supply Bill is required at a 
place outside Burma other than Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cawnpore, 
Lahore and Karachi and the approval of the Deputy Controller of the 
Currency of the Circle concerned is obtained before the Treasury is 
allowed to draw thereon. 

(2) (a) The method of obtaining money by Telegraphic Transfers and 
Supply Bills is used by the public to a large extent as it is a safe, 
economical and convenient method of obtaining their cash require- 
ments. As this method is being made use of considerably, remittance 
of notes through the post is decreasing correspondingly and that of coin 
is resorted to in rare cases. 

(b) As in (a) above but not to sack a large extent. 

(c) As in (a) above, but to a larger extent-than in (a) above. 

(d) To a small extent. 

(3) (a) (5) {c) and (d) The expenses incurréd for obtaining Telegraphic 
Transfers and Supply Bills are the premium fixed as in Rule 6 in the 
answer to Question 602 below and the telegraphic charge for a 
telegraphic transfer as in Rule 7: 

(4) (a) (0) (c) and (d) As regards Telegraphic Transfers and supply 
bills no delays worth mentioning are experienced. No information is. 
available in this office as regards delays experienced in remitting 
through the post or by messenger, rail or steamer. 

(5) (a) (6)(c)and (d). Bankers do not ordinarily use this means of 
obtaining their cash requirements. In stray cases they act as agents 
to obtain Telegraphic Transfer for their up-country constituents. 

602. (a' (b) (c) and (d) No modification of the existing arrangements 
for telegraphic. transfers and supply bills is considered desirable or 
necessary. The existing arrangements are as follows. 

Telegraphic transfers are issued on currency chests and supply-' bills. 
on treasuries. 
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The work in connection with the issue and payment of telegraphic 
transfers and supply bills from Rangoon (which was previously done by 
the Currency Office, Rangoon and the Accountant-General’s Office) has 
been transferred to the Rangoon Branch of the Imperial Bank of India 
with effect from the 15th August 1929. That branch may issue to any 
extent telegraphic transfers and supply bills payable at any district 
headquarters in Burma, provided that the balance is not reduced 
below a total of two lakhs of rupees for notes and coin. The other 
branches of the Imperial Bank of India do not issue telegraphic trans- 
fers and supply bills on one another. Through the Treasury Officer 
located there they issue telegraphic transfers and supply bills on 
treasuries where there are no branches of the Imperial Bank of India and 
also pay telegraphic transfers and supply bills drawn upon them by such 

treasuries. 

Treasuries can issue telegraphic transfers and supply bills on one 
another up to Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 10,000 respectively without the 
previous sanction of the Deputy Controller of the Currency (Accountant- 
Generat, Burma). 

Telegraphic transfers and supply bills at and on sub-treasuries are 
not generally allowed : but permission is granted in special cases, the 
principle observed being whether the sub-treasury concerned is deficit 
or surplus. If deficit, the rate of premium to be charged is determined 
with reference to the actual cost of the remittance of the funds required; 
if surplus, the usual rate of premium is charged, viz, two annas per 
Rs. 100 for amounts less than Rs. 10,000 and one anna per Rs. 100 for 
sums of Rs. 10,000 and above. For telegraphic transfers a telegram 
charge of Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 must be paid in addition to the premium. 

A list of treasuries and sub-treasuries in Burma on which tele- 
graphic transfers and supply bills are permitted to be drawn by the 
Imperial Bank of India, Rangoon, is furnished to the Bank every week, 
with figures of the maximum limits up to which both can be issued 
during the week. During the busy season when the demand for tele- 
graphic transfers is brisk, the amount shown as available at the begin- 
ning of the week is sometimes not sufficient to meet the public demand 
for telegraphic transfers on sub-treasuries. When such cases arise, the 
bank enquiries of this office if further funds are available. and if a suffici- 
ent amount of revenue has come in to cover the additional amount 
required, the telegraphic transfer is authorized, \ 

The following is the essential part of a copy of a public notice issued 
by the Accountant-General for general information and stating the rules 
for the grant of facilities to the public for the transfer of funds :— 


NOTICE. 


Telegraphic Transfers and Supply Bills within Burma. 

1, No telegraphic fransfers or supply bills will be issued by 
Treasury Officers between places where there are branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India, riz, Rangoon, Akyab, Moulmein, Mandalay, 
Bassein and Myingyan. Remittances either by supply bills or currency 
telegraphic transfers between such places and treasuries where there are 
no branches of the Imperial Bank, as well as between other district 
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treasuries and currency chests will be arranged by Treasury Officers 
where necessary, in communication with the Accountant-Genera]. 

2. Supply bills will generally not be issued for sums Jess than 
Rs. 1,000. They must be in even hundreds of rupees only. 

3. No telegraphic supply bills will be issued by the Treasury Officers, 
but telegraphic currency transfers will be arranged for. 

4. In Rangoon, telegraphic transfers (exeept on Akyab, Moulmein, 
Mandalay, Myingyan and Bassein) which were previouly issued by the 
Currency Office and supply bills formerly issued by this office are at 
peeapat issued by the Imperial Bank of India. 

5, No currency telegraphic iransfers for sums Jess than Rs. 5,000 
will be issued. They should be in even thousands of rupees only. 

6. Premium will be charged at one anna per cent for amounts of 
gr Jo000 ,000 and over, and at two annas per cent for amounts less than 
f 1 

7. In ‘ee case of telegraphic transfers, telegram charges will be 
_paid by the remitter in addition to the premium. There will be two 
flat rates of Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 fora transfer according as the applicant 
desires the transfers to be intimated by an ordinary or express telegram 
irrespective of whether the transfer is within or without the circle of 
issue, or is issued, on a Currency Office or Chest, 

8. The amounts of remittances applied for may be tendered in 
rupees or notes ‘at the option of the remitter, but all transfers will be 

payable in legal tender currency, i.c., in notes or rupees, at the con- 
venience of the officer making payment. The payee’s requirements will 
be met as far as possible, but he will have no right to demand payment 
in any. particular form of currency. 

9. Currency telegraphic transfers and supply bills are also issued 

- at and on sub-treasuries, where it can be arranged, under special instruc- 
tions from the Deputy Controller of the Currency. In such casesit may 
be necessary to enhance the premium, but information on this. point will 

_ be gladly given to anyone who makes enquiries at the Accountant- 
_General’s Office. 


Telegraphic Transfers and Supply Bills beyond Burma. 


Currrency telegraphic transfers and treasury supply bills, subject 
to the above minima, and at rates of premium specified in paragraph 6, 
may be arranged on application at any treasury in Burma. They will be 
made payable to any person named by the remitter. 

In all the above cases payment will be made only after proper 
identification of the payee by the paying office. 


‘Deputy Director of Agriculture, Irrawaddy Circle. 


601. (1) (a) Between Rangoon and other places in Burma. 
By money order. 
By insured post. 
By hundi system. 
By supply bills and telegraphic transfer. 
By messenger (in rare cases). 
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(}) Between two places in Byrma, both ef which are outside 

ROOD 5 

As stated above. - 
. {c) Between Rangoon and places outside Burma by meney 
order. 
By insured post, through banks. 
(4) Between a place in Burma outside Rangoon anda place 
outside Burma.— 
By money order. 
By insured post. 
Through a bank. 
No restriction. 

(2) Messenger are sent only to places near by. Usually reliable 
friends or relatives are asked to convey money. ‘The use of the messen- 
wer system is decreasing. The other methods.are being used to a 
Rreater extent. - 

(3) Money order and insured post—fees as prescribed by the 
Post and Telegraph Guide. 

Supply bills and telegraphic transfers in. accordance with the 
Resource Manual. 

(4) As far as is known no delays are experienced. 

(5) No banks exist in the Myaungmya District with the excep- 
tion of a branch of Dawson’s Bank at Moulmeingyun; so that banks 
take lite part in this busintss as far as this district is concerned. 

602. No modifications appear to be necessary. 

603. The present svstem appears to be suitable. It is thought that 
the money order commission may be reduced with advantage. 

No complaints as to the language i in which the orders must be 
written have been heard. 

604. The money order sytem appears to be safer than postal order. 
It is not clear that the latter would give the public any additional 
facilities worth considering. 

005.:The system depends on signatures being reliable and recogniz- 
able. In the present state of illiteracy the system may be dangerous. 

606. Recommended provided that very adequate safeguards are 
adopted, ¢.g., thumb impression, photograph (signed and stamped at 
office of issue to prevent replacement), should be required as well as 
beauty on the two forms to be carried separately, as is normally done 

ks. 

607. The Committee is unable to suggest any new methods. 


Deputy Regisirar (Co-operative Department), Mandalay charge, and MyoSk 
(Co-operative Branch), Myinmu Range.” 


601. (1) (a) By money-order, by hundis, by supply bills, by postal 


insurance. 
(d) Same as (a). 
(c) Money-order, postal insurance, hundis, British postal 
(d) Same as (0). 
603. The commission is large and should be reduced. The money 
order forms should be bilingual, sz. Eaglish and Burmese. 


* Joint reply : relates to Sagaing. Mandalay and Kyauks? districts. 


“Dy. Regr., Co-op. Deft. ( 410 ) 
and Myobk {(Myinmu).] 

604. The use of postal orders would be suitable for use in Burmay 
and it will have advantages over the money-order system though it may 
be fraught with dangers which can be m@t asin the case of currency 
notes. 

605. Yes. 

606. Yes. 

607. The systems mentioned in questions 604, 605 and 606 may be 
introduced by Co-operative Societies and Banks. 


Postmaster-General, Burma. - 


603. Our existing money orders system will stand comparison with 
any in the world as far as safety and the studying of the convenience of 
people in urban areas is concerned. There is room for improvement 
perhaps in rural areas, i.e., in respect of the payment of money orders 
by village postmen. The’ aggregate amount of money a village postman 
can, under existing regulations, take from an officefor the payment of _ 
money orders is limited to Rs. 100. 

The objection to raising this limit i is the risk the Department runs in 
entrusting large sums of money to comparatively low paid itinerant 
officials. If we could count on the co-operation of the District authori- 
ties this risk might be reduced. For example, we might arrange for 
cash and paid money orders in the possession of village postmen to be 
checked by the Headman of every village they visit. Were Headmen 
held responsible for this check being efficiently carried out and not 
treated as a mere formality the risk of entrusting comparatively large 
sums to village postmen would be materially reduced. 

I do not think the commission can be regarded as excessive when 
it is remembered that it covers the whole of India, and that at the 
present rates a sum of money can be safety remitted over such distances 
as Bhamo to Karachi. If Burma controlled its own Postal System it 
might be possible to introduce a lower rate of commission for remittances 
within the Province. 

604. I see no reason why the system of Postal Orders should not be 
introduced. It will, however, be realized that Postal Orders are easily 
negotiated and their use would always be risky. If the public cared to 
take the risk I should let them doso. They could be crossed when 
desired so as to be payable only through a banking accornt. 

605. This proposal might be tried in a few selected Post Offices. It 
would certainly be in the interests of people living in rural areas who, 
provided they had Savings Bank account, could hand to village postmen 
money orders they wished to have issued. 

In respect of the payment of money orders, if the practice of credit- 
ing to Savings Bank accounts the value of money orders received became 
widely popular, the risk referred to in my answer to Questions 603 
would be materially reduced. 

606. I could not say that it would be advisable for this Department 
to issue letters of credit, but I do not see any serious objections to its 
being tried if it is thought to be desirable. A trial might be made in 
large offices such as Mandalay, Bassein, Moulmein and Rangoon in 
ge and between these offices and Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
in India. 

607. I have no suggestions to offer at present. 
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Mr. P. S. V. Nambi (Rangoon). 


602. I would suggest that receipt of money at a local sub-treasury for’ 
remittances to Rangoon or to any headquarters treasury be permitted 
freely without previous sanction of the Deputy Controller of the Currency 
though withdrawals may have the present check. 

603. I would suggest that the rates of Rs. 100 and upwards should 
be reduced to As. 8 per cent, and the despatch of larger sums be encour- 
aged where the Chetty charges 4 annas per cent. for sums the Govern- 
ment charges Re. 1 per cent. The Government should be more liberal. 

e 604. I very strongly recommend this as this will-help the illiterate 
population a great deal in remitting money. The .language should be 
bilingual Burmese and English. ‘Then the people would not be at the 
mercy of the petition writer. The use of currency notes for small 
remittances will be minimized provided the commission to be charged 
is not large. As there isa danger of this being tampered with in the 
post as notes are at present sometimes similarly tampered with I would 
suggest the provision for the name of the payee on’ the document who 
can easily get himself identified locally. 

605. This and the plan suggested in Question No. 604 would goa 
long way to help the semi-literate agriculturist and the labourer to remit 
his savings easily to the proper quarters. 


Mr. P. S. Subbaiya, B.A. A.1.B. (Rangoon). 


601. (1) (a) Post Office money orders, insured notes, and Tele- 
grams money orders, Banks and Chettiars Drafts and Hundis, and Tele- 
graphic treasuries—Remittance. Transfer receipt. 

{b) Same as above. 
(c) and (d). Remittance Transfer Receipts are not used ~ 
generally. . 

Place not served by banks or treasuries the remittance of notes by 
insurance is the only method as even money orders for big amounts are 
not accepted at the Post Office. 

(7) & per cent to § per cent is charged by banks and chettiars. 

603. The commission charged is a bit too large. The former scale 
might be revived. 

604. Postal orders would no doubt be a better substitute so long as 
people have to pay somebody to write out their money orders and so 
long as different languages are prevalent. But it has the same dangers 
as an open cheque. 


Mr. P. L. L, N. Narayanan Cheitiar (Pyapon). 

601. (1) Money is always remitted through the Rangoon Bankers 
and Chettyars to other places. Money is paid into banks and a memo 
or receipt is obtained and this is sent by registered post to whichever 
place the meney is to be sent. If there is no bank in any place money 
is sent by insured Post. 

(2) The above method is the most common. 

(3). Commission to Bankers and the cost of registration. 
(4) No delay. 

(5) All bankers. 

602. No. 

603. Commission is too large ; send small number of money orders. 

berg PS it will be a great boon to Burma. 
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CHAPTER VIL—-INDIGENOUS BANKING. 


Section 1—General. 
Akyab District (U Shway Tha's Sub-committee).* 


701. (1) Money lending by Arakanese, Chettyars and Hindus. 
{2) (a) Arakanese, Chettyars and Hindus supply money for: 
- agriculture. o 
ee (5) Arakanese, Chettyars and Hindus ‘supply money for 
ade. 
(c) Arakanese, Chettyars and Hindus supply money for 
Industry. Security of moveable and inmoveable properties. 
702. Yes. Trade in goods to small extent. Subordinate. 
703. Yes. Owing to failure of crops and fall in the price of paddy. 
707. Samples : Promissory Notes and Mortgages. 


Akyab District (Mr. Bishop's Sub-committee).* 

701. (1) Marwaris and Chettyars and Arakanese. 

(2) They all lend money on pronotes and mortgage deeds. 

(3) Some issue Hundis and telegraphic transfers. 
702. Some do paddy business. Generally the subordinate business. 
703. (1) By a reference to their accounts. 

(2) We are not in a position to do so. 
704. We are not in a position to do so. 
705. A considerable portion. . Crop failures and business losses. 
706. Not here. Not enough business. 
707. Hundies Pro-Notes, etc., as used in Rangoon. 


Akyab District (Chettiar Sub-committee).t 
701. Of the business people here, Chettiars are few while Burmans 
‘bank to a large extent, and Marwaris, people from Bombay, and 
Muslims do much business. 
707. When a payment is received, as a part of principal or towards 
interest, it is duly endorsed on the on-demand or on the mortgage 
deed. In some cases receipts are issued. 


Pegu District (Chettiar Sub-committee).” 


701. (1) Chettiars, Marwaris, Mooltanis, Chinese and Burmese. 

(2) (a) Agriculture (b) Trade (c) Industry. Chettyars finance 
the above three to a great extent. 

(3) Chettiars accept deposits, have current and overdraft 
accounts, accept safe deposit of valuable jewellery from their clients. 
A few of them buy Government security bonds, and War bonds. . 

702. Besides banking some Chettiars own and work saw mills, rice- 
mills, and also do export, import, rice and timber business and store 
and sell paddy, but they are all secondary to banking. 


* The Deputy Commissioner has reported that Mr. Bishop's sub-committee may be 
taken to represent the business-men while U Shway Tha’'s represents the non-Chettiar 
financiers. . 

+ Translated from Tamif. 
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703 ; 704. Accounts submitted to the Chettyars Association. 

305. There are many bad debts for indigenons bankers. The chief 
reasons for them are:—(1} Floods. (2) Social expenses like races and 
gambling. (3) Increasing taxation 

706. None except the indigenous bankers accept hundis and other 
exchange bills. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zig6n Sub-committee). 


701. (1) Chettyars, although to call them indigenous Rankers, would 

a misnomer. 

(2) Chettyars not only played an important part in the banking 
business of this Province but they are almost everywhere on the field 
on finance. 

702. Chettyars don’t do any other business as a rule besides lending 
money. There are cases where some of them speculate on paddy as a 
side line. 

703. (1) Broadly speaking one Chettyar frm has from one to four 
lakhs always out at loans. If the number of firms and the size of their 
business are known a fair estimate is possible, not otherwise. 

(2) About 100 lakhs in Zig6én Subdivision. 

704. We have never heard of other people’s estimate. 

705. Indigenous Bankers occasionally have loans under recovery 
when there is a bad house os trade depression. Cases also occurred 
when the principal plus interest leaps over the value of security. In 
such cases also loans are not recovered. : 

706. No. 

707. No samples can be supplied. 


Hanthawaddy District. 

701. (1) Chettyars. 

(2) (a) They supply all the credit needed by agriculturists 
either to the cultivators, who cultivate their own land, or to the tand- 
lords who lend money to their tenants. 

(6) Ditto. 
(c}) there are no industries in this District except the 
oil industry and the Sub-committee has no knowledge of their affairs. 

See note to 2, 14. 

(3) They lend money to anyone whe can furnish security on 
the same terms as to the agriculturist. 

702. Chettyar engages in all sert of occapatiens forced on him by 
taking over property as a bad debt such as saw milling, rice milling, 
cultivation, etc. In all cases he puts in a tenant to ran the concern and 
sells the concern if he can get what he considers a suitable price. Soch 

busmess. 


business is subordinate to his moncy-lending 
702. (3) Froea the Tamil Assesses of Income-tax for the District. 
(2) Quite impossible. ° 


70%. Never heard any estimnte. 

70& A few, owing to famity security due generally to the intricate. 
inheritance law. 

706. None in this Dtstrict. * 

707. The ordinary on-demand pro-note is the most common. 
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_ lesein District. 


My Committee regrets its inability to answer most of the questions 
in Chapter VII. The Chettyar’s Association somewhat belatedly 
promised half but their representative has so far failed to supply any. 

701. (1) Chettyars. 

702. Many Chettiars are now landlords and farm their own land as 
a subordinate business. 

703: (1) By asking the Tamil Income-tax Assessor. 

705. No. 


Bassein District (Chettiar Sub-committee).” 


701. (1) Business is done with and without security and on mort- 
gage of jewellery. 

(2) (a) Half for agriculture. (b) One-fourth for trade (c) and 
a little for industry. 

702. Storing and milling of paddy. This isa business of minor 
importance. 

703. (1) Can be estimated through the amount of contribution given 
to the temple yearly. 

(2) Rs. 1,44,00,000 in Bassein according to the above 
method. 

(3) Can also be estimated through the Chettiar Association in 
Rangoon. 

705. There are arrears of collections, when loss is encountered to 
those who are financed by borrowing. The present high expenses and 
the bad notions created in the minds of the borrowers also form part 
of the reason for such arrears. 

700. ‘There are, but not many. Many do not do so fearing loss. 

707. Mortgages are written according to the taste of the persons, 
and those documents are returned to the parties when money is 
recovered. 

é Pyapén District. 
701. (1) They are— 
Chettyars. 
Burmans. 
Chinamen. 
Maiman Mohamedans. 

(2) The part played by Chettyars is principally concerned with 
agriculture but they are ready to advance money for trade and rice 
milling. 

Much the same anilies to Maimans. 

Chinamen specialize on trade. 

Burmese money-lenders are principally concerned with 
agriculture. 

Chinamen usually advance money on security of gold and jewel- 
lery. Burmans, Chettyars and Maimans usually advance money on 
security of mortgage on land but occasionally on pro-notes only. 
Burmese money-lenders do not take money on deposit but Chettiars 
do frequently. Maimans do not take money on deposits, nor do 
Chinamen. 





* Translated from Tamil. 
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702. In the case of Burmese money-lenders their banking and 
money-lending is usually subsidiary to other occupations. They are 
usually landowners. In the case of Chettyars to a small extent they. 
carry on buying and selling land. But their principai business is bank- 
ing and money-lending. The same applies to Maimans. In the case 
of Chinamen their principal ‘business is trade of various descriptions. 
The money-lending that they do is a subsidiary line of business. 

703. Only an approximate estimate can. be given. The Committee 
was of opinion that the total loans of indigenous bankers in each town- 
ship of the district would be a hundred lakhs, possibly somewhat more. 
at Pyapén and Bogale. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettyar said that he 
could form a rough idea of the loans made because of the system 
prevalent among Chettvars of giving Re. 1 in every thousand rupees 
lent toa temple. But for the rest the estimate given by the Committee 
was based on thé general knowledge of the Committee members of 
conditions prevailing. 

704. No members of the Committee were aware of other people's 
estimates of the total loans of the indigenous bankers. 

705. Few loans made by indigenous bankers are not recovered. 
The usual causes of losses are trade depression, deaths of cattle and 
failure of crops. Absconding is rare. 

706. None. 

707. U Tunand Mr. P. L. L. N. Nassau Chettyar kindly pro- 
mised to give a few samples. But receipts for interest paid and 
instalments of principal money and_ reassignment of mortgages are not 
in use. 


Thatén District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 
701. (1) Chettiars only. 


(2) For all the three purposes by the Chetties. Money is lent 
on mont and on pledges by registrations. 
3) No 


702. They transact paddy business, paddy and timber milling- 
besides banking and money-lending. This is made possible by the 
mortgaged property coming into their possession. 

703 and 704. Chettiars have sent a consolidated amount to the 
Chettiars’ Association in Rangoon. 
yi 705. Many loans are not recovered owing to paddy-tields being 
destroyed by erosion and crops destroyed by floods and to early 
cessation of rains, The extravagance of the people also leads to loss. 

706. None. 

707. Furnished. 


Amberst District. 
701. (1) Chettyars, Burmans and Marwaris do business as Indigenous 
Bankers iy our locality. 
(2) The Chettyars lend the major portion of the money 
required for agriculture trade and industry. 
(3) The Burmans also do co-operative Banking business. 
702. Yes. Paddy or timber or rice or rubber business. Banking is 
the principal business. 
703, (1) We are of opinion that it is not practicable for such an 
estimate to be taken. 
(2) Does not arise. 
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405. Only a few loans aré not recovered by Indigenous Bankers.. 
The usual causes are loss in trade, depression in the land -market and 
the decrease of the price of paddy and paddy lands. 

~ 706. We are not aware of the existence of any such people.. 


. " Pakékkw District. 


_ 701. (1) There are three kinds of indigenous tankers that do 
business in our locality, viz. — 4 
(a) Ordinary lending money on interest. 
(6) Lending money on daily interest called ‘“egG§o3u’? 
. (c) Lending money to be re-paid at.harvest in kind. 

‘The first kind plays in supplying and transmitting money for 
agriculture by 50 per cent., for trade by 374 per cent. and for industry 
by 124 per cent. 

The second kind plays a very negligible part. 

The third kind is wholly for agriculture. The methods of doing 
this business are ; . 

(a) On simple on-demand pro-note and on mortgages of 
immoveable properties. 

(b) Without pro-notes or securities but interest is usually 
charged at 4 per cent. per mensem and the loan and interest are ré-paid 
daily in 30 equal instalments. 

(c) Without accepting any mortgage property or securities. 

(3) They do not transact any other kind of banking business. 

702. Yes, the indigenous banker does all other kinds of business: in 
which he is conversed. It is generally the principal business. 

703. (1) The Committee cannot suggest any useful methods of 
estimating the total loans of the indigenous bankers. 

(2) This part needs no answer in view of the angwer to the, - 
first part. 

70%. The estimate of the total loans by Chettyar bankers is about 20 
lakhs of rupees and we think it is nearly correct. : 7 

705. Yes, about 25 per cent. of the foans by indigenous bankers -are 
not recovered. The usual causes of their losses are :—~ 

(1) failure of crops, and 

(2) depression of trade. 

706. There are none who regularly buy or sell bundis or bills of 
exchange. This is due to want of agencies. Buyers and sellers of 
hundis and bills of exchange are not sufficient in our locality. 

707. Samples of hundis and promissory notes only are available 
and they are attached. There is no regular form for mortgages ; 
receipts for interest are not given ; receipts for instalments of principal 
money are not given but the faet of payment of the instalments of 
principal is simply recorded on the back of the document. There are: 
116 regular forms of re-assignment of mortgages. 


Yamethin Distwict. 
701. (1) Only Chettyars. 
(2) They play an indispensable part in supplying and transmit- 
ting money in agriculture, trade, and industry which would be at a. 
stand still for want of capital, if these bankers do not exist. 
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To their approved customers, they lend money ‘on promissory notes 
payable on demand. But in other cases, they insist upon sufficient 
security of jewellery and Jand. With regard to the security of land, a 
registered simple mortgage 1s effected. 

' (3) Nil. The only method they adopt in banking is the 
Nattakottai Chettiar method. . 

702. Yes. Besides banking which is the principal business, some 
have saw-milling, grain-cornering, and land-owning business as sub- 
sidiary ones. The saw mills and land which they now own were thrust 
upon them by their borrowers who could not repay the loans. ” 

703. This estimate could be obtained from the Income-tax office, if 
it is approached through the Government. - Chettiars are not reluctant 
to furnish this information. = 

The total capital of all the Chettiars in this district is estimated at 
60 lakhs of rupees according to the information given by the Chettiars. 

705. Yes. ‘The causes are failure to take sufficient security in the 
beginning and the loss in trade on the borrower's part. 

706. No one sells or buys hundis or bills of exchange. 

707. The sample copies are attached hereto. (Not received.) 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


701, Except fora few Chettiats there are no indigenous bankers in 
the Division. Money-lenders of the kind found everywhere. are not 
bankers in any sense. 


Shwebo District. 


Nots.—The Committee did not have the assistance of the Chettiars, who were 
invited to attend, in framing replies to the questions in this chapter, 


701. (1) Chettiars, and the other kinds of money-lenders mentioned 
in the reply to question 206 (2). ‘ 
(2) (a) The Chettiars alone arrange for money to be remitted 
from Rangoon and other places to Shwebo. All classes of money- 
lenders alike lend money to any person, irrespective of the purpose for 
which the money is required, provided that the security is adequate. 

(b) Alethods—interyiew the borrower; investigate the security 

offered ; execute a pro-note or other document, and have the document 
registered if this is necessary.’ They issue the money in the form of 
cash. They keep their cash reserves in their personal custody in their 
houses. They do not send out agents to tout for business but wait for 
customers to come to them. 
: (3) Chettiars, only, issue hundis in Rangoon or other places, 
where they have their agents or branches. They also accept current 
deposits at eizht annas per cent. per mensem. They provide pass books 
for current accounts but not cheque books. 

No other kinds of indigenous bankers do any business except plain 
money-lending and they operate with their own money only. 

702. Yes. Chettiars acquire and work rice-mills and, acquire and 
rent out land and houses. Other money-lenders acquire and rent out 
land and houses. Some trade as well. Some combine money-lending 
with rice-milling, or with their business as lawyers and traders. In 
most cases, money-lending is the principal business but in the case of 
rice-millers and lawyers it is a subsidiary, although important. business. 

27 
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703. (1) By compulsory registration of all transactions relating to 
Toans. (The fee should be nominal in the case of loans made on simple 
Promissory notes.) A standard printed form should be used and regis- 
tered in a special Volume of Register Book 1, in the same way as printed 
documents are registered in the Additional Volume, Book 1. 

(2) Cannot make an estimate. 

704. Never heard of any. 

705. (a) Not many. (6) The operation of the Insolvency Act— 
periods . trade depression—bad agricultural years—dishonesty (five 
per cent.). 

706. (a) Not many. (6) Ignorance. (c) Last part of the question 
is not understood—perhaps a word has been omitted. 

ae Specimens of various forms used by local Chettiars are 
attache: 


Shwebo District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 


701. (1) Marwaris, Chettiars, Burmans, Vakils and Punjabis. 
- (2) Money advanced for agriculture and trade. Cannot be 

estimated. : 
. (3) All are doing money lending and banking and giving on 
mortgage and on on-demand promissory-notes. 

702. Some are dealing in paddy and in other crops. It is subsidiary, 
but Chettiars do not do this kind of business. - 

703. (1) Can be estimated by examining the accounts of every 
banker. . 
(2) As the accounts of every banker are not known this cannot 
be answered. 

704. We do not know of any one who has made such an estimate. 

705. Yes, there are. Loss of trade, dishonesty in borrowers, and 
the defective laws. 

706. There are no such transactions here. 


Katha District. “ 


701. (1) Burmans, Punjabis and Chinese. : 

(2) These lenders simply Iend out money on pro-notes to | 
agriculturists and traders. Punjabis supply 50 per cent. of the loans; 
Burmans 30 per cent., and Chinese 20 per cent. 

702. All the money-lenders trade in gems, paddy and rice, timber, 
and-miscellaneous goods. These are subordinate businesses except in 
the case of paddy and rice which are wrapt up in the money-lending. 

705. Yes ; the principal cause is the failure of a borrower’s harvest. 


706. No. - 
_ Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Western Range. 
701. (1) Burmese and Chettiar money-lenders. 


(2) and (3) As stated in my answers to Chapters I and II. I 


have no further remarks to make. ; 
702. Besides money lending, some of the above people do business 
in paddy and rice trade. Some of the Chettiar money-lenders also own 





* Translated from Tamil. 
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rice-mills and timber-mills. The above business is, however, subordi- 
nate to their money lending business which is the principal business. 

705. ‘The indigenous bankers have loans which are not-recovered - 
but these loans are not many. The general cause is failure of the bor- 
rowers in their business. 

706. I am not aware of any person who regularly buys or sells 
hundis or bills of exchange. 

707. I am not in a position to-furnish samples of the documents 
required. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and 
Minbu Districts. 


701. (1) Locality is the Riverine tract of Burma, ic. Pakékku, 
Myingyan, Minbu, Thayetmyo and Magwe. 

The only kinds I have observed are :— 

1, The Chettiar. 
2, The Burmese money-lender. 

The Chettiars’ business can be best answered by the members of the 
Chettiars’ Associations so I propose to confine myself to the Burman. 

(2) (a), (6) and (c) The system is the same and amounts to pure 
money lending, devoid of other attributes of recognized banking. 

There are loans upon security and loans upon personal character and 
reputation (without security or with inadequate security). 

703. So far as Burmans are concerned no estimate of any use could 
be made, as apart from dodging a correct declaration of income—incon- 
venient to many because of income-tax—there is a natural reluctance 
to disclose the value of a man’s possessions on the part of Burmans. 
The Burmese money lending is Mostly a personal matter between the 
parties. 

705. Yes, among Burmans there is invariably difficulty in recovering 
loans because of — 

1, Prevalent irresponsibility. : 
2. Total disregard of the future. ' 
3. Dishonesty. ‘ 

Very few Burmans at the time of taking a loan give any thought to 
repaying it. It is to their minds—living continually in the present—too 
remote a contingency to consider ; they habitually postpone thoughts of 
repayment until the demand becomes insistent, they then lock about 
for ways and means of avoiding responsibility. 

The usual causes of these losses are the above combined with the 
facilities which exist for fraud owing to the backward state of society 
and its inability to recognise any moral ties such as duty to one’s com- 
munity or to one's country or State. The Upper Burman appears to be 
an individual of the-most stubborn conservatism for the simple reason 
that he has found it easier to be so than to be progressive. He is 
willing to accept modern conveniences and luxuries, but loth to 
ited any form of the modern attitude in regard to duty towards h 

ellows, 
Nattukkotiai Chettiar? Association. 


e 
701 to 707. The indigenous bankers doing banking business in 
Burma are Chettiars, Chinese, Burmese, Multanis and Marwaris. The 
Chettiars play a predominant part ia supplying and sarees ar money 
for agriculture, trade and industries. 
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They receive deposits from the public and pay interest ; lend money 
to the public on overdraft or current accounts ; advance money with or 
without security or on on-demands ; receive jewels and other valuables 
“from customers for safe custody and return the same to them whenever 
demanded. Occasionally Chettiars purchase for their customers War 
bonds, Government and other securities. 

In Rangoon and some of the larger towns, Marwaris and Multanis 
do some business in supplying and transmitting money for trade and 
commerce and in the shape of discounting hundies. -But their opera- 
tions are small when compared with the operations of Chettiars. A few 
of the bigger Marwari and Multani firms lend to Chettiar firms, 

Besides banking business, some of the Chettiars own saw mills and 
rice mills. A few of them do export and import business. Some do 
business in timber or rice or both. Some of them purchase paddy and 
other produce, store.them in godowns and sell at a favourable market. 
But all these occupations are subsidiary to their banking business. 

The Chettiars have some but not many loans which are not recovered. 
Such loans have been somewhat on the increase during recent years. 
The main reasons for such losses are the frequent floods and the con- 
sequent failure of the crops in many parts of Burma, prevalence of 
gambling, luxurious habits of the people involving unnecessary 
expenditure in social matters, failure of rains in some parts at proper 
seasons, heavy. taxation beyond the paying capacity of the people ; 
general depression of trade and last but not least the unduly low price 
of paddy. 

Besides the indigenous bankers, there are none who regularly buy or 
sell hundis or bills of exchange. The indigenous bankers are able to 
cope with the existing demand. There i is no necessity for other classes . 
of people to do this work. 


Mr. P. 'L. L.N. Narayanan Chetliar (Pyapon). 


701. Chettiars, Burmese, Chinese, Mohamedans. 

702. Buying and selling land; agriculture only a subordinate 
business. 

703. (1) Through the Income-Tax Office. 

(2) In this District loans to extent of over three crores. 

704. No. 

705. Yes ; on account of failure of crops. 

706. No. 


Mr. V.C.T. N. Ramanathan Chettiar (Shwebo). 


701. (1) Chettiars, Burmans and Marwaris, f 
{2) There is no industry in this locality. Money is supplied 
for agriculture and trade. It is not possible to estimate the amount. 
(3) The above mentioned bankers do only banking and money 
lending business. They lend money through on-demands and on 
mortgages. : 
. 702. Besides the banking and money lending business, they deal 
in paddy and other grains. This is a secondary ei 
703. (1) Not. known. 
(yas ‘there are no authorities of any kind it cannot be 
answered.- é 
(3) Not known. 
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704. We do not know of such estimates being made by anybody, 

705. There are. The causes for the same are losses in trade and 
the Insolvency Act. 

706. Nobody, because there is no such kind of business to any large 
extent. 

707. Copies of hundies, promissory-notes, cheques, are given to ‘the 
Deputy Commissioner. There are no farms for others. 


Section 2—Demand Deposits. 


Akyab District. 
708. Very few. 
709. Pass books. 
_ 740. (1) Yes. 
(2) Pass books. 
711. (1) Depositors go to bankers with pass books and payments are 
made without delay. 
(2) If the messengers are known payments are made. No 
printed inne supplied by Bankers. 


712, Six to seven and half per cent. per annum. Steady. No 
changes. 

Pegs District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 

708. Some Chettiars accept demand deposits. 

709. Depositors are given pass books. In some cases pro-notes are 
also given. 

710. (1) Some Chettiars accept deposits on current account. 

(2) Pass books are given. 

711. It is not necessary that the depositor must appear ‘personally 
every time moncy is given to any one who presents the documents given 
by the banker. 

(1) Demand deposits are paid immediately on demand. 

{2) Yes. They are given. 

Chettiars give cheque-books to depositors. If two seals are stamped, 
that cheque should be paid on Presentation. Usually cheques are 
paid one day after sight. Interest is calcolated to cease either from 
the day the cheque is drawn or after the cheque is paid. It differs 
according to the original understanding by the parties. If there is 
sufficient deposit Chettiars never refuse payment for their cheques. 
The depositors have always a right to take action in cases where money 
is refused even when sufficient deposit is found. . 

(3) No commission or any fee is charged if deposits are with 
drawn, but in some places a smallcommission is charged (14 annas 
per Rs. 1,000) if 100 Rs. notes are given for payment of cheques, and even 
that is not charged by those when banks and European firm’s present these 
cheques. The commission mentioned above is charged since all the 
depositors on current account give us small coins and cash which 
has to be changed in the currency at some expense. 

712, Interest of half-anna, one-anna, or two-annas less than Chettiar 
current rate or at corrent rate isyallowed on demand deposits. It 
fluctuates according to the Chettiar current rate. There has been 
no special change within the last 10 or 20 years. 


* Translated from Tamil. 
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Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-committee). 


708. Yes. 
id No document except a bare note ina book somewhat like a 
Treasury Pass Book. 
710. At) and (2) No. 
711, (1) Depositor has to go the Banker to get back his money and 
the latter pays him at once. 
(2) The Banker will not pay to any other person except the 
depositor under any crcumstances. 
3) No charge. 
712. About eight annas per hundred ‘per mensem. :Rates do not 
fluctuate. There has been no change within the last ten or twelve 
years. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


708. Yes, they do. 
709. For small sums, an entry is made in the Chetty’s cash book and 
that is all. 
710. (1) Yes. 
(2) Not to cultivatérs but to shop keepers who have daily trans- 
actions a book is given in which deposits and withdrawals are entered. 
711. (1) They pay on demand. The depositor need not go bimself 
for sums of say less than Rs. 1,000, the banker will pay to any known 
agent of the depositor or to anyone provided that the banker is quite 
certain that he knows the signature. The banker expects afew days 
notice for withdrawal of a large sum. Chettiars will not pay cheques 
till after 3 p.m. to save the day’s interest and in the case of large sums 
will seek to delay payment for 2 or 3 days as the interest ceases from the 
date of drawing the cheque, but they never fail to honour a cheque 
save for sufficient reason. 
(2) Answered above. 
(3): None. 


712. The usual rate is 6 per cent. but 9 and 10 per cent. have been © 


‘paid in some cases. 

It varies on the tightness of the market and the “ Chetty rates ” 
fixed by the Chetty Commnonity on the 16th of every month (Tamil). 
There has been no change in the last ten or twenty years. 


Prome District. 
708. Yes, Chettiars only. 


<2 An account in the nature of the Pass Book. It is a pass book . 


on. (1) Yes, Chettiars only. 
(2) Yes, all the transactions are shown in the pass book. 
711. (1) By drawing a cash order. It is not necessary tog:. Yes, 
the money is paid at once. No delay is customary. 
(2} Yes, printed forms are provided. Yes, cheques are paid 
with the least possible delay. No interest is allowed on demand 
deposits. No such refusal has been experienced here. 


3) No. 
712. No interest is allowed for demand deposits. No answer is 


necessary. > 
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708. Yes. 
709, Either pass-books or receipts are given according to the wish of 
the party us 
710. (1) .They allow to deposit and withdraw. 
(2) Pass-books are given. _ 
711, (1) Can be drawn personally or through persqns with pass- 
books, 


Bassein District (Chettiar Sub-commiitee).* 


(2) Payment will be made to a third person according to the 
order. Cheque-books are given ; cheques are paid at once ; interest will 
not be allowed from the date of payment of the cheque. Suit will be 
filed, when payment is refused for the cheques. 

(3) No change at Bassein. 
712, Interest from 6 to 12 per cent. is given according to the value 
of money in the market. The rate will rise and fall. No changes in 
the last ten or twenty years, 


Pyafon District. 


708. Demand deposits are common practice among Chettiars. But 
the practice does not exist with other types of indigenous bankers,. 

709. Chettiars give the depositors simple receipts. (P. L. L. N. 
Narayanan Chettiar promised to give a sample). 

710. This is a common practice among Chettiars and Pass Books are 
given to the depositors. 

711. “The depositor must ordinarily go to the Chettiar himself with 
his pass book. A Chettiar will pay part of a demand deposit to another 
person if the depositor writes an order. If the depositor is well known 
to the Chettiar, the order may be carried out without further enquiry, 
but the Chettiar frequently sends or goes to the depositors to verify 
the orders. Nothing in the form of a cheque is in use in this connection. 

(2) Chettiars pay money from demand deposits at once when 
asked to do so. If the money is not immediately available they will 
“obtain it from another firm. 

Interest ceases accruing when the deposit money is paid. 

* The Committee have heard of no case in Pyapén District of a 
Chettiar refusing to pay out money deposited on current accounts. 
(3) No charge is made. 

712, It is rare for any interest to be allowed on a demand deposit. 
Occasionally there may be an oral agreement for interest to be payed 
but the prevailing practice is for a demand deposit to bear no interest. 
In December and January the rate of interest is highest and during the 
rest of the year the rate of interest remains much the same. Any 
change which has occured in the last ten or twenty years is very slight. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). isaac 
"708, Yes. “i as 


_ 709. Pass book in which deposits and withdrawals are, grouped 
ona single page is corigg For long-term net pro-note” is issued 
in addition to pass 

710. (1) Yes. 

ies ma Pass book issued in which deposits .and withdrawals are 
reco! 


« 





© Translated from Tamil. © 


Thaton District, ( 424 ) 
Kyaikto Sub-coinmitlee.] 
711. (1) On presentation of pass book by the depositor or his agent. 
At once, no delay. 
(2) No. No. The latter part of the question and. question (3) 


do not arise. 
712. In some cases interest is allowed and in others not allowed. 


Amherst District. 


708. Yes. 

709. Pass books and pro-notes. 

710. (1) Yes. 

(2) Pass book. Yes. 

711. Payments are made on memos or on production of the pass 
book when an entry of payment is made therein. Not compulsory. 
Yes. The pass book and the Banker’s accounts books are the proof of 
the transaction. 

(1) Yes. Yes. Memo bocks are supplied. The practice for 
payment of memos is payment on the next day after presentation 
unless the memo is marked Urgent in which event it is paid on present- 
ation. The money payable on the memo or cheque is debited against _ 
the depositor’s account on the date of the memo. When there is a 

_ deposit, it is not the practice to delay or refuse payment. In such an 
event, legal proceedings are taken. 


No. cn : 

712. The Chetliars allow from six per cent. per annum to ten per 

cent. per annum. These rates rise during the paddy season and fall 
during the rainy season. 


Magwe District. 


708. Not many but a few only accept demand deposits of money. 

709. In some cases, receipts sometimes stamped and sometimes 
unstamped, are given for the demand deposits and in others a pass 
book something like the Post Office Savings Bank Pass Book are given 
to the depostors. In the pass book the banker enters the sum credited 
from time to time but they are not receipted by the banker ,with his 
initial or signature. The fact that the deposits are payable on demand 
is not mentioned on the receipt or in the pass book, but it is understood 
that they are payable on reasonable notice. The name of the banker 
is painted or written in manuscript at the top of each page of the pass 


. ori. (1) Very few indigenous bankers let customers have demand 
deposits on a current account. 

(2) The banker gives the depositor a pass book in which he 
shows all credits and withdrawals. ” 

- 711, (1) The indigenous banker allow money to be withdrawn on 
presentation of the receipt or the pass book by the depositor himself or 
his messenger approved by the banker. Therefore it is not necessary 
for the depositor to go to the banker himself. The banker generally 
pays the money at once. 

(2) The banker will not pay part of the demand deposit to 
another person on the written order of the depositor. The banker does 
not provide printed forms far written “ pay order ”. 

(3) No charge is made when the depositor asked for re-payment. 
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712. The rate of interest indigenous bankers (Chettiars) allow on 
demand deposits is about eight annas per Rs. 100 per mensem. The 
rate of interest rises in November to May ‘both months inclusive) and 
falls in other months of the year. In the last ten or twenty years the 
following changes have occurred, namely, that formerly the banker paid 
no interest at all or paid a lower rate of interest than at present on 
demand deposits, while at present the people who make demand 
deposits are fewer in number. More people have now learnt to appre- 
ciate the system of making demand deposits. . 


- Pakokku District. 


708. No ; only Chettiar bankers accept demand deposits. 

709. No receipt is given tothe depositor for the deposit but the 
banker enters them in a sort of a pass-book kept in the custody of the - 
depositor. A sample of pass-book is attached. 

710. (1) No; except Chettiar bankers who keep deposits on current 
account. a2 

(2) He maintains a pass-book in the custody. It is signed by 
both parties. 

7il. (1, The deposit money can be withdrawn either by the depo- 
sitor himself or by his nominated agent.. The money is paid at once 
and there is no delay in payment. 

(2) Yes, but no printed form is provided, cheques are paid at 
once when brought to the banker. Yes, interest does cease when the 
‘money is paid. There has been no instance in which a banker refuses 
to give money for a cheque although he has enough money deposited. 
on current account. 

(3) No charge is made when the depositor ask for a payment 
or when a cheque is presented. 

"* 712. No interest is allowed for demand deposit and there is no 
change. 
Yameéthin District. 

708. Almost all the Chettiars do that. 

709. The Chettiars are prepared todo everything to satisfy their 
depositors. If insisted upon a promissory note will be given. But 
ordinarily, a printed book is all that is needed. 

710. (1) Yes. (2) Ordinarily, a pass book ; and if insisted upon a 
pro-note. 

711, It all depends upon -the arrangement. Usually the depositors 
go to the banker for withdrawal. Prompt payment is customary. 

: (2) On written instruction, the banker pays the deposit to 
«another person. 
’ Some have printed cheques. 
x . Cheques are promptly honoured. 

. Interest ceases accruing when the money is paid. 

° No such refusal ever took place here. ~ 

~ (3) No charge is made on withdrawals. 

712, On such deposits, Chettiars allow a rate knowa as Chettiars 
Nadapu rate of Rangoon according'to which a rate of interest of about 
8} per cent. to 8} per cent. per annum is allowed. 

From September to December the rate allowed usually is 8} per 
cent. per annum. 

About ten years ayfo the rate used to be 5 per cent. per annum. 
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Shwebo District. 


708. Only Chettiars. 

709, No samples available. : 

710, (1) None doso. Chettiars’ receive money only when conve- 
nient to them but let a depositor withdraw money when he wants to—a. 
modified form of current account. If a Cheitiar only needs at the time 
say, Rs. 2,000 and the client wishes to deposit Rs. 5,000, the Chettiar 
will accept the Rs. 5,000 but will not pay interest on the amount in 
excess of Rs. 2,000. 

(2) Nothing beyond a pass book. 
711. (1) (a) Ona written request, accompanied by the pass book. 
(b) Not necessarily. 
(c) Usually at once, but not always. If short of ready cash 
the Chettiar may delay payment for a day or two. 
(d) Delay is not customary—only incidental. 
(2) (a) Yes, if the pass book-is sent. 

is AC ) Yes. TheShwebo Chettiarsdoso. These are generally 
known as “cheques”. The Ye-U Chetties do not provide cheque 
forms. 

(c) Yes, if the Chettiar has the cash available. If nota 
short delay occurs. 
(d) Delay is not customary. 
{e) Interest ceases accruing when the money, is paid. 
(f) No cases of such refusal are known. Delays occur, 
occasionally, as mentioned above. 
3) Not in Shwebo. 

712, (a) Chettiars allow annas eight to annas twelve per Rs. 100 per 
mensem ‘6 to 9 per cent. ‘per annum). 

(6) Yes, rates rise in period Nadaw to Waso and falls in 
period Wagaung to Tasaungmon. : 
{c}) None. 


 Shwebo District (Chettiar Sub-commiltee).” 


708. Yes. 
. 709, Pass-books are given. 
710. (1) They allow it. 
711. (1) Personally, by post, by cheques and by subordinates, 
(2) Yes. Cheque-books are given. Paid at once. Interest 
ceases from the day when the money is paid. When there is sufficient 
money in deposit no refusal of payment is made. 


(3) No. 
712. Interest is allowed from eight annas to fourteen annas. 
Interest will rise from January to June and fall during other* 
months. 


» 


Lower Chindwin District. 


708. Two Chettiars in Monywa. 

709, Only a Pass-book. , f 

710. (1) The same two Chettiars. 
(2) Pass-book. 


—— ee ee 


* Translated from Tamil. 
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741. (1) A depositor can send an agent provided that agent is 
known. Sums up to Rs. 1,000 are paid at once ; and for larger sums 
there may be a delay of 3 or 4 hours. 

(2) ¥ Yes, if the payee is known personally. Printed forms or 
cheques are not in use. Cases of refusal do not arise. 
(3) No charge made. - 

. 712. Rates of interest of the two Chettiars are fixed by the Chettiars’ 
Association in Rangoon on the 15th of each month. Interest varies 
from 6)h—4 per cent. per annum, calculated daily, but, a Chettiar who 
has been in Ménywa for 20 years states there have been no differences 
in rates for the past 20 years. 

There are with this Chettiar about 140 persons dealing with huncies 
and some 25 depositors. The other firm has about the same number, 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Western Range. 


708. I think only the Chettiar bankers accept such deposits, but I 
do not think that there are many such bankers in the districts. 

709. Chettiar pass books are issued. I am unable to furnish samples 
of such books. 

710. (1) I think Chettiar bankers have current accounts with certain 
customers. 

(2) I think pass books are issued to customers having current 

accounts with bankers. 
711, I am unable to note on this question. 
712, From what I have heard the interest allowed on deposits is 
between 8 and 9 annas per cent. per month. The rate of interest varies 
in particular months. - 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and 
Minbu Districts. 

708. Some Burman money-lenders accept deposits from bazaar: 
sellers who really use the money-lender as a safe deposit in preference 
to keeping the money in their own insecure dwellings. Such deposits 
do not ordinarily carry interest. 

709. No documents are given and very few bazaar sellers have any 
record of their affairs. 

711. (1) The depositor must go himself or send some person whom 
the money-lender knows is authorised by the depositor generally, through 
practice or custom. 

(2) No. Delay is frequent if the amount is large. The money- 
lender generally requires time to meet a large amount and he does it by 
going round and collecting sufficient of his dues to meet it. Repayments 
are almost invariably overdue and the lenders are often lackadaisical 
about it and only make serious attempt at recovery when the need for 
money arises. 

(3) Interest counts up to the date of repayment. 

712. It is not usual to allow interest. Interest might | be regarded as 
the cost of safe deposit. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 
708. Yes. 


‘ 709. An account in the nature of the pass book. It isa pass book 
‘orm. 


Change Officers, (428) * 
Henzada and Prome.] 


710. (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes, all the transaction are shown in the pass book. 
711. (1) By drawing acash order. It not necessary to go. Yes, 
the money is paid at once. No delay. is customary. f 
) Yes. Yes, printed forms are provided. Yes, cheques are 
paid with the least possible delay. Delay is not customary. No 
interest is allowed on demand deposits. No such delay is experienced 
here so-far . considerable time is always given. : 
0. om 
712. No interest is allowed for demand deposits. No answer is 
necessary, 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M 


708. Yes. They accept demand deposits. 
709. They grant a simple stamped deposit receipt. N& sample in 
hand. 
“710. (1) Yes. They open current accounts with depositors. 
(2) They give a pass book like Joint Stock Banks. Receipts 
and withdrawals are noted in this pass book. 
* 711. (1) They supply cheque books. There is no delay in gettin 
payment on presentation of cheques. ‘ 
(2) Yes. Yes. They provide cheque books for this purpose. 
Yes, 
(3) Yes. The cheques are paid at once. There is no such 
refusal as indicated in the question. 
712. Annas 8 to annas 10 per cent. per month. The rates rise or 
fall in some months of the year. 


Nattukkottai Chelliars’ Association. 


708 to 712, Several Chettiars have demand deposits. Depositors are 
given pass-books, deposit-receipts and in some cases on demand 
promissory notes. ‘ 

Several Chettiars have current deposits. A pass book is invariably 
given in which all moneys deposited or withdrawn from time to time 
ar2 shown. | 

The Chettiars do not insist on the depositor going to the banker 
himself for the withdrawal of money. Ifthe vouchers given by the 
Chettiars are sent through their assistants by depositors or if cheques 
are issued, moneys in deposit are paid. Demand deposits are promptly 
repaid on demand by the depositors. There is absolutely no deiay in 
payment. The Chettiars always pay part of a demand deposit to 
another person if the depositor issues a cheque or memo. on the banker. 
To facilitate this the Chettiars issue cheque or memo. books ‘to 
depositors. Cheques are promptly paid if the depositor puts on a double 
seal® or if the cheques are marked “urgent.” Generally cheques are 
paid on the next day after presentation. This is due to the fact that 
generally the traders and merchants issue cheques for amounts over and 
above their deposit-money with Chettiars and would only be abie to 
make up the deficiency at the eve of the day’s business. This is 

° Note by the Nattukkottai Chettiar’s Association :— 

Along with the name of the drawer, the seal of the firm of which he is the 
authorised agent is generally affixed to a cheque. If it is the wish of the drawer that 
the cheque should be honoured at sight he fixes the seal of the firm in two places. 
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therefore conducive to the advantage of the depositor. Interest 
generally ceases to accrue on the cheque amounts from the date of the 
cheque, and in some cases from the date of the payment. This depends 
upon the arrangement between the parties when the account is opened. 
The Chettiars never refuse to honour a cheque if the depositor has 
enough money in deposit. In such cases, it is always open to the 
depositor to take appropriate legal proceedings for dishonouring 
cheques. as : ? 

When demand deposits are répaid in full, no charges are made. In 
the-case of cheques, in some cases a small charge called “ vattam " is 
made: But for the cheques. presented by banks or companies no 
charges are collected. For a thousand rupees, if payment in the shape 
of hundred rupee notes is made a sum of one and a half annas is 
charged ; if ten rupee notes are given, one anna is charged ; if paid 
in silver nothing is charged. Depositors generally pay in small 
changes, sil@er rupees and small notes ;and charges are incurred in 
having these collections changed into big notes at the currency and 
hence these charges. But this going out of fashion. 

For demand deposits either the Chettiar current rate of interest or 
half anna, one anna or two annas less than the Chettiar current rate of 
interest is paid according to the arrangement at the time of deposit. 
The rates rise or fall according to the fluctuations of the Chettiar 
current rate in particular months. This has been in vogue during the 
last ten or twenty years. There have been no changes worth noting 


Mr, PL. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
708. Yes. , 
709. Receipts are given. 
710. (1) Yes. 
(2) A pass book is given for current account. 
‘ 71%, (1) The depositor must come and the money is paid imme- 
iately. 


(2) Yes, the banker pays. No printed forms, interest stops 
when money is paid. In case of refusal legal steps are adopted. 
(3) No. " 


712. Seven and a half per cent. to 9 per cent. perannum. They rise 
or fall in particular months. 


Mr. V.C. T. N. Ramanathan Cheitiar (Shwebo). 


708. Yes. Accept deposits. 

709. Receipts or pass-books are issued. 

710. (1) Allowed. 

. (2) Pass-books are given. 

7\1. (1) Withdraw personally, or through persons with authority 
to deal with a rass-book, and at other times by cheques and through the 
post. é 

(2) Yes—cheque-books are given—paid at once, no delay is 
caused. interest is paid till the date of payment of the cheque. No 
refusal when there is sothicient deposit. 

13) No. 

712. (1) Laterest at the rate of from eight annas to one rupee per- 


vent. per mensem. Interest is high fram December to April and falls in 
other months. No changes worth noting. 
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Section 3.—Fixed Deposits. 


Akyab District. 


713. (1) Not generally. 
(2) Up to 9 per cent, per annum. 
(3) None. 

714. Pro-notes and pass books. 

715. Yes. 

716. No. 


Pegu District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 7 


713. (1) Chettiars accept.fixed deposits. 
{2) The above interest is paid on them too. (See answer to 
question 712.) ne 
(3) No change within these ten or twenty years. 

714. Pass books and pro-notes are given for fixed deposits. 

715. If required by depositors fixed deposits are paid immediately 
on the due date. There is no delay. If both agree the deposits are 
invested with the same banker for a further period. 

716. Chettiars discount hundis in banks only. Other people do 
not discount. 

Tharrawaddy District (Zigon Sub-committee). 


713 to 716. Such deposits are not in use. Answers do not arise. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


713. (1) Yes. 
(2) The interest is paid at the rates of from 6 per cent. to 9 per 
cent. for fixed deposits. 
(3) None. 
714. In most cases only entries in their cash books and no receipts 


at all. If receipts are demanded only ordinary receipts. 
715. They always do. 
716. Not in this district. 


Bassein District (Chettiar Sub-commitice).* 


713. They receive fixed deposits. Interest is paid from 6 to 12 per 
cent. No changes in the last ten or twenty years. 
714. Written and given on a pro-note or in a pass-book. 
715. Paid at once when it is due, 
716. No. 
Pyapon District. 


713 (1) Chettiars accepted fixed deposits. (2) Rs. 6 to Rs.9 per 
cent. interest is paid for fixed deposits. No fixed deposits are accepted 
for more than one year. This applies to Chettiars only. (3) The 
Committee was unaware of any change in the way of determining these 
Tates in the last ten or twenty years. 





* Translated from Tamil. 
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714. Simple receipts are given to depositors. 


715, Chettiars always repay fixed deposits at once on expiry of the 
period, There is no customary delay. 


716, Hundis are not in current use in this district. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 
713. (1) Yes. : 
(2) Rates vary from annas 12 to annas 14 per cent. per month. 
(3) No change. 
714, Same answer as 710. 
715, Yes. No delay. 
716. No. 


Amherst District. 


713. (1) The Chettiars do. They allow interest from 6 per cent. 


per annum to 9 per cent. per annum. The changes cannot be stated 
approximately, 


714. Pass books, on-demand and receipts. 
715. Yes. Does not arise. 


716. We are not aware of such a practice here. 


\ 


Pakokku District. 


713. (1) Yes, they accept fixed deposits. 


(2) Interest is paid at the rate of Re. 0-10-0 per cent. for six 


months’ fixed deposits and Re. 0-12-0 per cent. for periods over six 
months. 


(3) No changes. 
714. The indigenous bankers give pass-books to depositors to show 
that they have made fixed deposits. Sample attached. ~ 
715, Indigenous bankers always repay fixed deposits at once. 


716, There is no such practice of buying and selling hundis from 
bankers. 


Yameéthin District. 


713. (1) Yes. (2)9 per cent. per annum. (3) Ten years ago, it was 
6 to 6§ per cent. per annum. 


14, Promissory notes. 
715. Yes. Delay is not customary. 
716. No such practice exists here. , 


Skwebo District. 


713. (1) Chettiars only do this. Usual period is for one year. 
(2) 9 per cent. per annum. 
(3) None. 
714. (a, Rather a plain receipt or a pro-note. 
(d) not hundis. * 
{c) Form of promissory note attached. 
715. (a) Yes, unless they have gone into liquidation. 
{b) Not customary. 
716. ‘fhere is no business in hundis in Shwebo. 
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Shwebo District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 


713. Yes. They give interest of from twelve annas to one rupee. 

714, Either receipts or pro-notes are given at the option of the 
party. 

715. Paid at once when due. 

716. No. 


Joint Registrar. Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and 
Minbu Districts. 


713. There are no fixed deposits. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


713. (1) Yes. They accept fixed deposit. 

(2) Re 0-8-0 to Re 0-10-0 per cent. per month. 
714. They give fixed i receipts _ other European Banks. 
715. Yes. 


Nattukkottai Chettiars' Assoctation. 


713 to 716. Chettiars accept fixed deposits. The same rates of 
interest as in question 712 are paid to depositors.’ During the last 
ten or twenty years, there have been no changes in the way of deter- 
mining these rates for fixed deposits. 

Depositors are given pass books, deposit receipts and promissory 
notes. 

Chettiars promptly repay fixed deposits when the period expires. 
In many cases, when both the parties agree, the deponts are 
renewed. 

People who want to earn interest with their money da not buy 
-hundis which Chettiars have bought from other people. The Chettiars 
rediscount their hundis with banks. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


713. (1) Yes. 
(2) 74 per cent. to 9 per cent. per annum. ¢ 
714. Receipt. 
715. Yes. e 
716. No. 


Mr. V.C. T. N. Ramanathan Chettiar (Shwebo). 


713. (1) Yes. 
(2) Interest varying from twelve annas up to one rupee is pala. 
(3) No charges. 
714. Receipts or pass books are given. No particular form, 
715. When the due time expires, the money is repaid without delay. 
716. No. 





* Translated from Tamil. 
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Section 4.—Provision of Cash 


aAkyab District 
717. (1) Cash is kept available for the purpose. 
(2) By. studying their liabilities. 
(3) No reply. 
Pegu District (Chettiar Sub-committec).* 


717, (1) Chettiars are able to pay, demand deposits. immediately 


‘since they have overdrafts in banks, current accounts among themselves 


and businesses in other places in the East. 


(2) Cheques and fixed deposits are also easily paid owing to 
the same reason. 


(3) We don't see anything wrong in these customs. 


Tharrawaddy District. (Zigon Sub-committee). 


717. Demand. deposits are accepted only in the case of smail. sums, 
Hence no special arrangements are necessary to enable the Banker to 
repay any or all of them on the demand. - 


Hanthawaddy District. 


717. (1) They pay out of their current receipts and borrow from 
each other when necessary. They can get money from Rangoon in 24 
hours in most places in this district and do not keep large sums by 
them. 


(2) Explained. above. = 
(3) It has worked well and no improvement is called for. 


Bassein District (Cheltiar Sub-committae).* 


717, (U) They have overdrafts in other banks. They keep money at 
hand and in: other Chettiar's firms. 
(2) Answer given in 717 (1). 
(3): Depositors should be allowed to ask for payments only 
Detween 10'a.m, and:3 p.m. and not during holidays. 
Pyapon District. 
717, (1) Chettiars are not in the habit of keeping a reserve fund 
If cash to pay depositors runs short at any time it is their practice to 
obtain: what is requited: from other firms. They obtain funds locally 
and subsequently adjust their accounts: by obtaining funds from 


(2) Same applies in the case of fixed deposits. + 
(3) In practice customers or clients of Chettiars never 
experience any difficulty from a shortage of cash occurring. 


28 





’ * Transizted from Tamil. aa 
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Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


717. (1) & (2) Kept cash and when no ready cash is available loan* 
from fellow banker is taken to pay off. 
(3) No change to be suggested. 


Amherst District. 


717, (1) Generally sufficient money is available and in the event of 
seheency money is at once acquired by drawing hundis and demand 
undis, 

(2) Same as above. 

(3) There are no defects in these systems if there are no 
unexpected and simultaneous calls within a very short period or calls 
before the due date. If demands were made onthe due date and 
according to the usual course of business there is no difficulty. 


‘ 


Pakokku Disirict. 


717, (1) The amount of demand deposits is not large and there is 
always sufficient cash ready to pay the depositors. 

(2) If the banker has no sufficient current cash to repay fixed 

deposits, he gets the money by order from his head office at Rangoon, 


in time for payment. 
(3) No defect has been detected in this system and no 


improvement is necessary. 
Yameéthin District. 
717. (1) They keep cash apart from the current account they have 
with the bankers of the same locality. 


(2) The same as above. 
(3) There are no defects in the system. 


Shwebo District (Chettiar Sub-committee)” 


717. (1) They have cash ready at hand, and have deposits with 
other bankers. 
(2) They have cash ready at hand, and have deposits with 


other bankers. 
5 (3) Loss of interest will be incurred by having cash in hand. 
717. (1) Payment is made from cash in hand and from the deposits 
lying with other indigenous bankers. 
(2) They keep deposits with other indigenous bankers, 
(3) Loss of interest will be incurred by having money in hand. 
No other defects except this. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and 
Minbs Districts. 


717. There is no system, demands are usually'met by collection of 
sufficient due debts—there are always plenty of overdue debts. It takes 
time. Sometimes one money-lender will borrow from another to meet a 
pressing demand, but such borrowing is not co-operation between the 
a 

© Translated from Tamil. 
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lenders ; they have no standing arrangements and such a borrowing is 
« regarded as purely a private loan, 

The defect is obviously that each money-lender i is an individual on’ 
his own and no combination of resources to meet an emergency is 
possible. 

Burman money-lenders would not co-operate as they do not trust one 
another except a3 borrower and lender in a personal way. 

No form of co-operation is possible between them as they merely 
carry on the money lending as a private concern. 

They would probably discontinue the business rather than accept any 
form of co-operation between-each other. In the strict sense of banking 
the Burman money-lender is not in any respect a banker. 

He probably has a little capital available and giadually gains a 

* reputation for being willing to give credit until eventually he comes to be 
regarded asa regular money-lender. These lenders are usually successful 
traders or persons in possession of land let out to tenants. The money 
lending is usually not the origin of wealth but merely the natural 
outcome of being a capitalist in a society in which it is an established 
custom to borrow up to the hilt and live on credit. 

Improvement cannot be expected out of a system of this type and it 
is best left to itself. If good hanking facilities develop, this system of 
money lending will gradually die out. 


U Shwe Tha, KS.M. 


717. (1) They have cash daily, out of their daily transactions. If 
they have no cash in hand, they collect from their trader customers, the 
surplus money they have for their temporary use. 

(2) They know on what date the repayment of the fixed depo- 
" is oe and they arrange before hand to get cash for repayment on 
that date. 


Naittukkoliai Chettiars' Association. 


717. The Chettiars are always able to promptly repay deposits and 
honour cheques issued, as the Chettiars have current accounts with each 
other, overdraft accounts with banks,.and credit facilities from Madras, 
‘Ceylon, Federated Malay States and other parts. For the same reasons, 
the Chettiars always find cash to repay fixed deposits as they fall due. 
The present arrangements are satisfactory. 


Mr. P. L. L, N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


717. No sufficient cash on hand always. The lenders borrow here. 
and there. They roll the money and money is available at all times. 


Section 5.—Advances. 
Akyab District (U Skway Tha’s Sub-commitice). 
_ 718 ys For agricaltural parposes. ° 
) to (6) See answers to Chapter I. Purposes of crop loans to 


cultiva 
721. aah) and (2) Yes. = 
(3) No. > But payment is endorsed on the document. 


< 


Akyab District, ( 436 ). : 
Shway Tha’s Sub-committee.] ot 


. 722, If loans are obtained from large. banks on easy iecns: 
723: (1) By increasing the amount available for loan, by. creating, 


facilities to take loans from Government and large banks. 


(2) Yes. 


Akyab District (Mr. Bishop’s Sub-committee). - 


718. (1) Agriculture and trade. 
2), Small proportion.. Not usually. 
(3) Pro-notes and mortgages. 
(4), Sometimes. 
(5) 18 per. cent, to 24 per cent. per. annum. 
(6) Repayable at.harvest time (January. to. March), 
719. At the-discretion of the banks to selected customers. 
720. Yes. By examining. their pass books. 
72). (1) and (2) Yes. 
(3); Yes, on. the. reverse of documents and sometimes. 
separately, 
722. By cheaper finance from.the Imperial Bank. 
723. (1) Co-operative Societies, Land Mortgage. Banks, etc., under. 
Government support. 
(2), All would benefit. 
Akyab District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 2 
718. Loans are granted to cultivators, several times from the 
Beginning of the season up to the hiarvest, on on-demands, on securities 
af: immaveable-properties, and on jewellery. They: take: such loans for 
the: purpose of purchasing seeds, cattle and other expenses. Loans are: 
also granted to traders, both retail dealers and merchants: of good. 
standing, on personal security, on-on-demands, on security of immoveable 
property-and: jewellery. 
These transactions are being done by every community here, 


Pegu: District. (Chetlian Sub-cammittee).” 


718. (1), Chettiars finance any good business. They finance all the 
needs. of agriculture, trade and industry beside the personal expenses. 
of, clients. 

: (2), Cannot be said definitely. They don’t; take loans for anyr 
thing else. 

‘B) Promissory notes, mortgages, gold pledge, bonds,, etc, 

(4) Lands, houses, mills, jewels, diamonds, etc., are accepted as 
security. Personal gyarantees.are also accepted.. 

(5) From 9 to 24 per cent., according to the security, and the 
client and:the money’ market. 

719, Overdrafta.are allowed by previous arrangement, 

721. (1) They accept payment on due dates. 

(2) Differences in interest are always adjusted. 

(3) Such receipts-are: not generally demanded. If asked for, 
receipts are granted. Sometimes they are endorsed on the back of the 
pro-note. 

722. Branches of the Imperial Bank. or any Government bank.may 
bé opened in all. district centres, and advances may, be- made to 
indigenous bankers at low rates of interest. These banks may, evan. 


* Translated from Tamil. 
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‘on securities of pro-notes, and mortgage deeds dbtained by the indige- 
nous bankers from their clients for loans granted.to them. 

723. (3) -No artificial.means. can reduce the .general -rate“of interest, 
Owing to competition among Chettiars .the rates ‘are going ‘town. 
When more money is available than demanded the interest falls of its own 
accord. If co-operative societies are. strengthened and money advanced 
at low rates, the rate of interest will go down. 

(2) If interest is reduced, .agriculturists. and traders who ‘have 
direct dealings with Chettiars will have all the benefit, and those ~hq 
have not direct dealings will have a part of it also. | 


Tharrawaddy ‘District (Zig6" Sub-committee). 
718. (1) For trade and agriculture. 
(2) About 25 per cent. They generally tell the banker the 
correct arr se for which they require the loan. 
Pro-notes and. mortgage bonds. 
& Both moveable and immoveable property is taken -as 
‘security. The guarantee by other persons also accepted. 
: (5) Rs, 1-8 to-Rs..2.8. per mensem. 
(6) Nothing. 

719. No current eccounts common in our jocality. ‘Overdrawals 
-are rare. 

720. No checking is possible unless it is done on the accounts kep} 
by the banker himself because no pass books or .copies-of accounts are 
supplied to the borrowers. 

721. (1) Yes. 

(2) At-once, 
(3) No receipts ever paid nor they are demanded for. 

722, No suggestions. 

723. (1) Direct issue of loans by banks to landowners instead of to 
‘Chettiars as at present. 

(2) All will get benfited. 


Hanthawaddy District. 
718. (1) They grant loans for all purposes. 

(2) The landlords borrow to lend to their tenants. -Berrowers 
do not have to state the purpose of the loan. 

(3) See answer to 214, 

(4) Land, gold and jewels and sometimes personal security. 
Land security is out of favour at present. 

(S) The same for each class of loan. 

(6) See answer to 214. 

719, Never. 

720. No check is made. The Chettiar will give a statement of 
account if asked but no one but themselves can understand:the Chettiars’ 
account. The Chettiars give pass books to traders who bank with 
them in which daily receipts or issues are recorded. 

721, (1) and (2) Yes, 

(3) If asked fora receipt for the.payment fs given. They 
generally endorse the re-payment on. the back of the document. 

Laas is not necessary as they can grant all the loans which are 

-723.-(1) We-do aot recommend any. . 

(2) All concerned would benefit. 
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Bassein District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 


718. Money is supplied for all purposes. 
719. They allow overdrafts if security of property is taken. 
720, Pass-books are given. . 
721, (1) Yes. 
(2) They reduce the amount of interest. 
(3) Given to those who ask for. 
722. Power to yrant loans wilt be increased when the rate of interest 


-is less, 
723, (1) We take interest which will pay us. If we can borrow at a 


. low rate we can lend at a low rate of interest. 


(2) Cultivators, traders and all in general will be benefited by 
the reduction of interest. 
Pyapén District. 
718. (1) Indigenous bankers granted loans for the purpose enume- 
‘rated in question No. 1 of Chapter I. 

(2) The Committee was of opinion that about ten per cent. of 
the loans are made to subsidiary money-lenders. Such money-lenders 
do sometimes conceal the object of the loans taken by them. 

(3) Mortgage deeds and pro-notes. 
(4) Land and jewelleries and guarantee by other persons are 
vaccepted, 
(5) The rate of interest runs from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 2 for all classes. 
of loans, 
(6) No other terms for loans are usual. 
719. An overdraft is only allowed on a pro-note and if the person 
concerned is trusted by the indigenous bankers. 
720. Persons who take loans have to keep their own accounts. No 
“pass book or copy of accounts is given. If a person wants to check his 
accounts he must go to the Chettiar or other bankers and ask how he 
stands. 
721. (1), Payments of loans by instalments are accepted. 

(2) ‘The system is as follows :— 

When an instalment is paid interest due on the whole amount upto 
‘the date of payment must be first settled up. From then on interest is 
calculated on the reduced principal. 

(3) No receipt is given for the payment of an instalment. 

722. The power of indigenous bankers to grant loans could be 
increased by an increase of the existing facilities for obtaining money. 
723. The Committee has no recommendation to make. 


Thatén District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


718. (1) Loans are granted for trade purposes and for meeting 
expenses to be incurred in connection with purchase of seedlings and 
improvement of lands. 

(2) 8/10. Not stated otherwise. 

(3) On pro-note and registration deeds. 

{4) Property security is taken. Yes. 

(5) Interest varies from annas 12 to Rs. 2 per cent. per month. 
(6) Except the period for which interest is payable there is no 


other term. > 
pene eT 
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719. On furnishing security more money than is credited is allowed 
to be withdrawn. Nothing more is known. 

720. Entries of interest and part payments are recorded on the 
documents and these can be checked. No. 

72%. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 
. (3) No. Never asked. 

722, If Government open a bani i in each district and distribute loans 
to money-lenders on security, the power to grant loans will be 
increased. 

723. (1) The opening of a bank in each district by Government will 
tend to reduce the rate of interest. 

~ (2) It will benefit cultivators and traders generally. 


Amherst District. 


718. (1) For cultivation, trade and industries. 
(2) We are not in a position to say. 
(3) Pro-notes, mortgages and current accounts. 
(4) House and grounds, garden und paddy and jewellery. Yes. 
(5) Re. 0-12-0 to Rs. 0-14-0 per cent. per mensem for current 
account and Re. 0-14-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per cent. per mensem on pro-notes 
and mortgages. 
(6) No other terms. 

719. When the customer carry on a substantial trade and when he 
is trustworthy, such withdrawals are entered i 7 the pass book kept 
with him. 

720. The account books of the banker are sigays open for inspec- 
tion and checking by the depositor, Pass books are given. No 
copies of accounts furnished 

721, (1) Yes. 

(2) Interest calculated on the balance of the principal. 

(3) For payment of an instalment a receipt is granted and if the 
debt be on a pro-note an endorsement of the payment is made there- 
on. Yes, if no endorsement is made on the document. 

722. If overdrafts are granted to bankers without security. 

723. (1) If big bankers other than indizenous bankers grant loans 
on lesser rate of interest the indigenous bankers can give loans at a 
‘weduced rate. 

Traders would get all the benefit of reduction. Cultivators would 
get the benefit only if they deal directly with the indigenous bankers. 
If they do not the village money-lenders and landiords of tenants would 
get all the benetit. 


Pakbkku District. 


718. (1) Indigenous bankers grant loans for all kinds of purposes. 

) There are only a very few money-lenders who take loans 
from indigenous bankers to grant loans to cultivators, traders, etc. No, 
they never misrepresent. 

(3) Pro-notes are executed for the loans. 

(4) No security is taken. No guarantee is necessary. 

(5) The same rate of interest as is charged to the public i is 
charged, i.e, Rs. 1-12-0 per cent. per mensem. 


\ 
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(6) For toans on security, irfterest is charged at the rate at 14 
per cent. per mensem. 

719. Overdrafts are glowed just to accommodate the depositor and 
no special circumstances are necessary. 

720. They have to rely on the honesty of their ‘bankers. The 
bankers do not give to them pass-book or copies of their accounts. 

ztel (1) Yes, indigenous bankers accept payments of loans ‘by instal- 
‘ments. : 

(2) Yes, they reckon it at once as‘a reduction of the principal 
money on which interest is calculated. 

. (3) Tt is not customary to give receipts for paymerit of instal- 
ments but the payment is recorded on the ‘back of the document. 
Such receipts arenever asked for. 

722. Their power to grant loans can be increased by borrowing 
from other bankers. 

723. (1) Reduction of the rate of interest can be effected by estab- 
lishing Agricultural Banks at the headquarters of every ‘township like 
Dawson's Bank in the Delta. 

(2) Cultivators and middlemen will derive benefit equally. 


Yamethin District. 


718. For all purposes, if the security offered is sound. 
(2) About 50 per cent. of the loans are so taken by other money- 


(4) Pro-notes only for loans to approved customers, and they are 
‘executed without security. In other cases, pro-notes are executed in 
addition to jewellery given as security. In the case of security of land, 
a registered simple mortage is effected. Guarantee by persons are taken 
in cases of loans not covered by tangible security. 

(S) There is no fixed rule for rate of interest. It all depends 
‘wpon circumstances. The rate varies from 1 per cent. to 14 per cent. 
‘per month. ° 

The mortgage loans are also payable on demand according to the 
wording but in fact they are long-term loans. 

*. “719, The only condition is that one must be a regular approved cus- 
‘tomer in which case he is not required to sign a prd-noté even for me 
overdrafts. 

For instance, the shop keepers deposit all their earnings Bas 
evening with the Chettiars, and they are allowed overdrafts when they 
‘have ‘to ‘go to Rangoon to buy goods. 

720. He must go to the Chettiars and ask for them. Pass book and 
copies of accounts are not supplied ordinarily. 

. 1) Yes, However small at it-may be. 

(2) Yes. (3) Receipts are neither asked for nor given. But 
endorsement on the back is usually done. 

723. The measure recommended is reduction in bank rates. 

(2) Yes. ° 

; Shwebo District. 


718. (1) Principally for trade; for agriculture to a certain extent and 
‘to‘a small extent for industries or private purposes. 
(2) (a) One-third (6) Yes. 
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(3) If the borrower‘is of good standing and repute a promissory 
note is executed. In other cases, security has to be ‘furnished m ‘the 
form of jewellery or immnoveable property and a mortgage deed is 
executed. wae 

4) Jewellery and immoveable property. Nole—Jewellery 
must consist of gold or diamonds, no ‘other precious metal or stones are 
accepted. Pearls used to ‘be accepted untilten years ago when the 
artificial varieties came into the market. A guarantee by other persons 
is accepted. 

‘ (5) The rate of interest does not depend on the class of loan 
but on the trastworthiness of the borrower. Rates are from Rs. 1} to 
Rs. 24 per cent. per mensem. . 

- (6) None. 
“719 Yes, if a promissory note is executed ‘for the amourit of the 
overdraft. Particulars are the same as those given in the preceding 


reply. 

721. (a) By asking the Chettiar to show the promissory note or 
mortgage bond. (b) No. 

721. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Endorses fact of payment on back of 
document but does not give a receipt nor is a receipt asked for. 

722. By making money cheaper. 

723, (1) By legislation fixing maximum rates of interest and by link- 
ing the local indigenous banking system with the banking system 
in general. 

(2) All the benefit would not be passed on to cultivators and 
traders. ’ 


Shwebo Distwict (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 


718, (1) Advances are given to cultivators and traders. 
(3) On pre-notes and on mortgages. o 
(4) Guarantees by other persons are accepted. 
{S) From one to two rupees. e 
(6) It seems that there are no other conditions. 
719. Given on the status of the persons having current accounts, 
720. Pass-books.are given. * 
721. (1) Yes. .: - 
(2) They reckon it as a reduction in the principal money. 
(3) Usually receipts are given. 
722, If the following arrangements are made indigenous bankers 
will be enabled to increase their power to grant loans. 
1, Joint stock banks can be asked to extend their present limit 
of advances at recluced rates of interest. 
2. Improvement in industry. 
3. Introduction of changes in laws. 
723, 0) Ditto. 
(2) All will be benefited. 
Katha District. ‘ 
718. (1) Mostly for expenses of cultivation, ruby mining and trade, 
and for domestic purposes. 
42) Seventy per cent. No. 
(3) Pro-notes. 


ee eA 
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(4) No security is taken by big lenders from small lenders. 
Small lenders take jewellery, houses, cattle. Yes. 

(5) The big lenders charge 1 per cent. to 14 per cent. per men- 
sem, small lenders 2 per cent. to5 percent. The rate of interest does 
not vary with the purpose for which the money is borrowed, but 
varies with the security of the loans. 

(6) It is usually stipulated that borrower shall sell his crop to 
the lender in case of loans to agriculturists. 

721, (1) and (2) Yes. , 

: (3) Yes. Yes. Itis usually noted on the back of the docu- 
ment. 

722, By extending the activities of the joint-stock banks to Town- 
ship Headquarters. 
. 723.(1) By reducing the bank rate and reducing the risks of 
money-lender. The risks can be reduced by reducing the delays in the 
disposal of civil suits. 

(2) Only a part of the benefit and in most cases none at all owing 
to.the risk attached to making a loan to any Burman.. 


The Nattukkotlai Cheitiars’' Association. 


718 to 723..Chettiars generally tend for all necessary and proper 
purposes. They finance the cultivators generally, particularly to 
theet cultivation expenses. They also finance largely trade and 
small industries. They also lend money to constituents for expenses of 
marriages and ceremonies. But this last item is not large. It is not 
possible to say what proportidn of the loans are taken by other money- 
lenders to enable them to grant smaller loans to cultivators, traders and 
others. 

The documents executed for the loans are on-demand, promissory 
notes, bonds, mortgage deeds, hundis or chits. evidencing’ pledge of 
jewels or valuables. 

Loans are given on the security of lands, houses, mills, jewels, and 
other valuables, shares, government and other securities, launches, 
motor‘cars and other conveyances, Guarantees by other persons are 
also accepted. The rate of interest varies from 1 to 14 per cent. per 
mensem according to the nature and quality of the security, according 
to the individual borrower's standing and credit in the money market 
and according to the conditions of the money market. There are some 
loans below 1 per cent. and above 14 per cent. per mensem. In the case 
of loans to cultivators, the loans are repayable at harvest times. Loans 
made to traders are repayable according to stipulations entered into at 
the time of giving the loans. 

The Chettiars allow a person having a current account to withdraw 
up to a certain amount agreed upon over and above the amount standing 
to the credit of the customer. Very often such withdrawals over and 
above the amount to the customer’s credit in the account are allowed, 
having regard to the personal credit and status of the man. The rates 
of interest charged for such overdrafts vary from half anna to two annas 
per cent. over the Chettiars current rate. 

Borrowers who want to enter payments made are allowed to endorse 
the payments on the documents evidencing loans. Receipts for 
payments are always given if desired. People having current accounts 
are given pass-books in which all receipts and withdrawals are entered 
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Chettiars always receive payments of loans by instalments. When 
an instalment is paid between two regular dates of payments of interest, 
they reckon it at once as a reduction of the principal money on which’ 
interest is calculated. Receipts are always given for payments of 
instalments whenever desired.” : 

Rates of interest—-The Chettiars adopt a -current rate of interest 
analogous to the Imperial Bank rate and fix it month after month ina 
meeting of the Nattukkottai Chettiar business men in Rangoon. The 
rates so determined at such meetings practically govern the current 
rates of interest in their operations thronghout Burma. The dealings 
between Chettiars themselves are governed on the basis of this nadappu 
or current rate. The rate varies from 6 to 12 per cent. per annum 
according to the demand of the money market. 

~- There is a mistaken impression in some quarters that Chettiars carry 
on money lending business in Burma mainly with thelarge funds 
deposited with them by the general public and moneys borrowed from 
the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks. Not less than 85 per cent. of 
the moneys loaned ont belong to Chettiars, and the moneys obtained 
by them from non-Chettiars and banks do not come to even a sixth of 
the moneys loaned out by them. Besides their own individual capital 
the Chettiars get from their relations and Chettiar friends of their 
locality in Chettinad, who do not carry on banking large amounts known 
as thanathumaralpanam. Mcst of these amounts are obtained at the 
Rangoon Chettiar current rate or one anna more or less than the 
current rate, or at thavanai rate of interest. The Chettiar current rate 
works out on an average at 9 per cent. per annum. Nearly one half 
of the amounts obtained on ¢hanathumaralpanam, though generally left 
with the Chettiar bankers over long periods, are only obtained on the 
understanding of renewals every two months and the other half is subject 
to renewal every six months, So that on nearly one half the Chettiars 
have to pay compound interest at bi-monthly rests, and on the rest at 
six monthly rests. 

The Chettiars in the districts rely largely on the credit facilities 
afforded by the Rangoon Chettiar banks and the rate of interest charged 
by them. This again depends upon the rates charged to Chettiar banks 
in Rangoon by the Inrerial Bank and the other joint stock banks. The 
rates charted by the Imperial and joint stock banks range from 6 to 11 
per cent. per annum. 

Such loans ace generally granted on the security of promissory notes 
with joint signatures of approved parties. For every loan of Rs. 20,000, 
the Chettiar has to find a joint signature amongst persons approved 
by the banks. Overdraft accounts are opened only on the security of 
freehold house property. Few borrowers alone will be in a good 
Position to get securities of properties or sureties. The overhead 
charges of the Chettiar Banks of Rangoon and their profit add to the 
rate of interest. And the net result is that the Chettiars in the districts 
get their funds at about 12 per cent. per annum. To this must be added 
the overhead charges of the Chettiar banker in the mofussil and provision 
against Jlosses most be mace as the Chettiar readily omdertakes large 
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* Note by the Nattukuléui Chettiars’ Association There are no printed receipts 
for payments of instalments. Generally the document executed by the burrower 1s 
endorsed with payments. But if the client asks fora receipt it is written then and 
there and is given to him. 
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risks, The public'banks value the property overstrictly, generally refuse 
extension of time to.repay and insist upon the payment of interest every 
quarter in the case of ordinary loans, monthly interest in ‘the case of 
‘overdraft debts and ‘in the case of hundis take interest in advance 
on the date of loans. - The indigenous ‘banker must often grant ‘loans 
‘without sureties and securities and agricultural borrowers pay interest 
‘only at intervals of a year to the indigenous bankers. 'Having regard 
to the circumstances detailed above the rate of interest charged by 
Chettiars in the districts ranging from 14 to 18 per cent. per annum 
‘must be considered reasonable. : 

Tn this-connection ft may be noted in passing that the landlords 
‘tending to agriculturists in their own villages lend ata higher rate, 
not to speak of sabafe loans which ‘perhaps may work out 80 or 100 
per cent: ‘per annum. The rural co-operative credit societies who borrow 
only at 10 percent. have to charge as high as 15 per cent. on lendings 
‘according to statement B at pages 40 and 41 of the report of the working 
‘of the co-operative societies for the year ended 30th June 1928. 

The rural co-operative societies have got several concessions in the 
shape of exemption from stamp duty, registration charges and income- 
‘tax,etc. The Government does considerable propaganda work for the 
co-operative societies. An elaborate and costly department (the cost of 
‘which is borne -by the general tax payer) is provided for their audit and 
imspection. The co-operative societies are not affected by the Insolvency 
Act as there is the joint and several responsibility to the full extent 
of the indebtedness by all the members and the debts could be recovered 
from co-obligers. With all these and other facilities, if the co-operative 
credit societies have failed in hundreds as is the case in Burma it clearly 
indicates risks attendant on raral finances and the silent work of 
Chettiars in the raral development. 

Rates of interest always depend upon the laws of supply and demand 
‘of cash and credit of facilities and the demands of the money market. 
There is a healthy competition amongst the Chettiars tending toa 
eduction of interest. A study of the Chettiars’ current and thavanai 
rates of interest for the last fhree decades clearly reveals the falling of 
rates and its almost keeping pace with the fall in the Imperial Bank 
rate. Cases are not rare of some of the big Chettiar firms of Rangoon 
giving loans at the same rates as the joint stock banks where securities 
offered are of the description accepted by the banks. If the risks 
anvolved in giving loans are minimised, if the banks lower the rates of 
interest charged to Chettiars and if other cash and credit facilities 
available to Chettiars are improved, rates of interest in Burma will 
naturally go down. No artificial remedies will help to bring down the 
rate of interest. In other words the rate of interest should be left to be 
frxed by the free play of economic laws and natural causes. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chetliar (Pyapén). 


718. (1) For Agriculture and trade. 
(2) Practically no. 
(3) Pro-notes and mortgage deeds. 
(4) House, land, jewels ; yes. 
(5) One and a half per cent. per mensem. 
(6) No. 
719, If the person is honest and reliable. 
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720. Borrower. must maintain an account. 

721. Not in this district. 

722. By establishing banks to advance money to them. 
+ 723. None 


Mr. V.C. T..N. Ramanathan Chettiar (Shwebo). 


718, Bankers grant loans for cultivation and trade, 
2) As all persons doing money lending business.are known as 
indigenous bankers, it is impossible to distinguish. 


(3) Loans are advanced on on-demands (promissory notes) or on. 
securities. 


(4) Land and jewellery. are accepted as securities. 
(5) Interest varies from one to.two per cent. per mensem. 
(6) There are no other terms. 


719. Allowed according to the status of the persons having current 
accounts. 
720, Pass-books.or copies of accounts are given. 
721, (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes. 
(3) Receipts are given. Generally receipts are asked for. 
722. Not known, 
723, (1) Reduction of interest can be made by improvements, in 
agriculture and by reduction of prices of goods. 
(2) All would enjoy the benefit of a reduction of interest. 


Section 6.~-Recoveries. 


Akyab District (U Shway Tha's Sub-committee), 
724. Failure of crop and.low rates of paddy. 
725 and 726, Answered in Chapter I. 
727, See Court. Fees Act. 


Abyab District (Mr. Bishop's Sub-committee). 


754, Poverty. Usually genuine. 
725. About a year. By simplifying legal processes. 
726, (1) About 2 months. Depends whether suit is contested or not. 
(2) About 2 months. By dispensing with.issue: of. notices, to 
judgment debtors. 
es (3) About 2 months,. By dispensing with issue of notices regard- 
ing terms of sale proclamation. 
(4) At least 3 months. No reply. 
(5) Land is considered precious and theretoreé months is 
Teasonable, Should not be reduced. 
728. (a) At least Re. 40. (0) At least Rs. 150. 
728 For uncontested suits or suits settled out of court refund of 
court fees to the extent of 50 per cent. should be given. 
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Akyab District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 


724. When they do not get their dues on on-demands Chettiars file a 
suit and get a decree, and even after getting the decree the judgment- 
debtors say they will repay at harvest, or when they receive the current 
month's pay. If it is not paid at the due time, if the Chettiars take 
further steps, they file insolvent petitions. In the case of employees they 
agree to pay every month but fail to doso. So it takes many morths 
or even a year to redlise the amount. 

726. To get a final decree takes 6 months after getting a preliminary 
decree on a mortgage, and to get an order for auction it comes to a year 
altogether. Meanwhile the mortgagor obtains one or two harvests and 
the Chettiar has to pay the tax on the property. If this is not paid the 
property is sold by auction for this amount. We request that the 
period for decree be reduced to three months and that an auction order 
be obtained as soon as the final decree, and the harvest of that year 
must be given to those who have bonght the property within the period 
of April to January. 

727. The costs are Rs. 25, Rs. 30, or Rs. 75 on a suit for Rs. 100. 
Qn a suit for Rs. 1,000 the costs are Rs. 130 to Rs. 2u0. It will be 
very convenient if the court fees are reduced. 


_ Pegs District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 

725. (1) Six months on an average. If the Courts desire they could 
reduce the time. 

726. (1) Takes 1} years to obtain preliminary decree. 

(2) Takes six months more for final decree. 
(3} Four months more. 
(4) Takes two months more to get money after public auction. 

All these times may be shortened if judges wish. 

(5) The time between a preliminary decree and a final decree 
may be shortened by at least three months. 

727. For a pro-note of Rs. 100—Rs. 25. 

Do. of Rs. 1,000—Rs. 175. 

Stamp feés. Lawyers’ fees. Summons and notice fees. Witnesses’ 
fees. Travelling expenses. 

Tharrawaddy District (Zigén Sub-Committee). 

724. Real reasons are generally given when they fail to pay their 
debts. Tightness of money and the gradual accumulation of interest 
usually render a borrower helpless to repay the loan. 

725. Please see answer to Question 36. 

726 (1) and (2) Please see answer to Question 37. 

727. About 25 to recover 100 and about es ,000. Court 


fees stamp per Rs, 100 a ase 0 
Pleader's fees 5 0 ct) 
‘Witness expenses and incidental charges 12 8 0 


Total ... 250 0 


728. The reduction of Court fees can be justified for two reasons (1) 
it will mean less burden on judgment debtors when a decree is obtained 


» Translated from Tamil. 
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against them : (2) it will tend to increase the number of suits by 
making more people.to go to lower courts and by that means the total 
revenue on court fees stamps will not be reduced. 
Hanthawaddy District. 
724. Failure of crops, calamity, etc. Sometimes this is true and 
sometimes failure is due to extravagance. 
725. It took six months 7 
Increase in the number of judges and further separation of the judi- 
cia] from the-executive. Also amendment of the Civil Procedure Code. 
726, (1) It takes eight months at least. For measures for reduction 
aee answer to 725. 
(2) It takes fifteen days. - 
(3) It takes fifteen days. 
(4) It takes two months. 
(5) Opinions were so varied on this point that it is impossible 
to frame a District answer. ° 
727. The usual expense in recovering money due on a pro-note for— 


(a) Rs. 100— 
Court Fee Stamp ws. Rs. 7-8-0 
Process _ «+ Rs. 2 per defendant per 
summons. 
Execution a. Re. 1 to Rs. 10 per judg- - 
ment debtor. 
Lawyer ... According to the grade 
of the lawyer. 
(8) Rs. 1,000— 
Court Fee aw. Rs. 75 
Process and Execution Same 
Lawyer «- 6percent on contested 


scale and 3 per cent 
on uncontested. 
728. This depends entirely on the cost of Civil Administration in the 
Country. : 
It is not known. . 


Bassein Disirict (Chettiar Sub-commiitee).* 


72+. Poor harvest, reduction of price of paddy, and loss in trade are 
the reasons given for failure to pay. Of all of them only a few are real. 

725. Takes one year. Two summons may be granted, instead of 
three, and if two fail a police warrant should be issued. 

726. (1) It takes six months for a decree. Number of sammons 
can be reduced, so that the decree may be passed without delay. 

(2) Two months. 

(3) Three months. Now, auction sales of mortgages are 
published twice or thrice. The property may be sold by auction 
without delay, after one advertisement. 

(4) Twomonths. Payment may be ordered thirty days after 
the auction sale. 

(5) We protest against six months. Six monthsds a long time. 
Three months time is enough. 

727, It takes Rs. 27-8 for Rs. 100 and Rs. 138 for Rs. 1,000. 
728. A court fees of\Rs. 7-8 is charged for Rs. 100. It is justified. 


* Fransiated from Tamil. 
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: Pyaphn District. 


.724. Persons failing to pay when sued ona pro-note or on a mort- 
gage deed usually say that their failure is due to the failure of crops, 
depression in trade and deaths. of cattle. The Committee was of opinion 
that loan money was rarely dissipated in gambling and frivolous 
pursuits. On the whole reasons given for failure to pay up are 
genuine. 

725, The Committee was of opinion that it would take about a year 
on an average to recover money due on a pro-note through the Civil 
Court. 

726. (1) Speaking in averages only the Committee agreed that it 
would take from 3 to 6 months to obtain a preliminary decree in a 
mortgage suit. A great deal of time is expended in serving notices on 
parties and witnesses. 

(2) Three months at most would be required after the expiry 
of 6 months following a preliminary decree.” In a large number of cases 
about one.and half months would be sufficient. 

(3) About a month. 

(4) The period: varies a great deal according to circumstances, 
so much so that it is impussible to give a useful average figure. 

(5) The Committee was in favour of reducing the period from 
6 months to 3 months, seeing that the debtor has usually had ample 
time to make arrangements for repaying before a suit is filed. - 

727. (a). Rs. 50 at least— 





Rs. a P. 
Court-fee oo one 780 
Process-fee ae «- 2 0 0 for one defendant 
Lawyer’s-fee... -- 1700 
For execution ... aw. 22 8 0 
Sabpazna per head 100 
Subsistence per bead at least 200 
Total «~w 5200 





In exceptional cases mentioned by U Tun and U Ba Pe more than 
Rs. 100 has been expended, 
(8) Rs. 200 approximately—. 





Rs. aw P. 
Court-fee “9 - 7 00 
Lawyer'sfee—... «~- 60 @. O minimum (frequently 
For execation «a 22 380 
Sobprena per head aoe oo 
Each: defendant : procese-fee 2 0 0 
Subsistence per bead at least 200 
Total =... 162: 8 0 





4 728; Only P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettyar had experience of 

litigations in other countries, namely Penang and Siam He said that 

im Siam the court-fee is. Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, and the same in Penang. 
The general opinion of the Committee was that a reduction of court 


expensiveness. of litigation even in. the: recovery of small) sums of 
money. 
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Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


724. Bad harvests, failure of business due to bad trade, and loss of 
money for goods given on credit, 

725. Five to six months’ duration. No suggestion. 

' 726. (1) About five to six months. No suggestion. 

(2) About six months. No suggestion. 

(3) About four months. No suggestion. 

(4) About two months: ‘No suggestion. 

(5) The period should be shortened to two months to ans 
the loss of interest. 

727. Rs. 25 to 40 for Rs. 100 and Rs. 125 to 200 for Rs. 1,000. : 

For stamp paper, summons fees, warrant fee, pleader's fee, fee 
for writing plaint and travelling allowance. 

728. Reduction should be made. On account of the prohibitive cost 
of Court-fee stamps large sums of debts are not sued. 

Amherst District. ’ 

724. The most usual reason given is loss in trade or business. The 

real reasons are sometimes real loss and sometimes unwillingness to pay. 
» 725. It is difficult to estimate. Reduction could be obtained by 
preventing long duration of cases in Court. 

726. (1) Three months. This could be reduced only if defence 
are strictly scrutinized by the Court and if those that really do not raise 
any real defence be struck out. 

(2) About 15 days. This time can be only ° reduced if the 
preliminary decree is made a final decree at the expiry of the stipulated 
period without having the necessity of making an application. 

(3) About 10 days. We cannot suggest any method. 

(4) About 2 months. This period can be reduced if the sale 
could be made within fifteen days after the return of proclamation of 
sale and sale confirmed on the fifteenth day after the sale. 

(5) The period of six months granted should be reduced to one 
month or at most to three months. Once the borrower has become 2 
defaulter and a decree has to be obtained against him, he must try his 
best to redeem within the shortest possible period. 

727. The expenditure is much but it is difficult to estimate the 

actual expenditure as the same differs according to the position of the 
defendant. 
+ 728. A reduction of Court-fees from Rs. 7-8-0 per Rs. 100 to Rs. 5 
per Rs. 100 and a proportional reduction for larger sums in the same 
proportion as now exists and also the reduction of process fees and 
warrant fees to the original rates. 


Pakokku District. 


724, The reasons are either failure of crops or depression of trades 
and they are generally the real reasons. 

725. It takes on an average about six months to recover through the 
Civil Court money due on a pro-note. 

No improvement can be suggested to reduce this time. 

726. (1) It takes about three months time to obtain a preliminary 
decree. This time can conveniently be neg ere ato 
and a notice instead of three or four summoas repeatedly. 

29 


_ Pakokku District.) ( ¢ 850 4 
7) It is dees wk tater mmath time ‘bet ortty~ ibook 15 days in 
- this. loeality to. get.a final decree after the -expiry. of six months since a 
preliminary mortgage decree has been given. 

(3) The interval between the date of final decree and the date 
of publication of a sale is about one week-.only. .No methods can be 
suggested to reduce this time. 

(4) It takes about two. and a half months to. recover the sale 
proceeds. No method can be suggested to reduce this time. 

(5) Reduction of the .period of 6 months is not recommended. 
This gives time to the judgment-debtor to raise money to redeem the 
mortgage: 

-727, The .wsoal .expense én. recovering money due on:a pro-note for : 

(a) One hundred rupees is. Rs. 20-8-0 

4b) .Qne.thousand rupees is Rs.:132-0.0. 
These amounts : will vary by Rs...2 per head if. the -summons is to be 
served on more than one person. 














On Rs. 100— 

Rs. a. P. 
- Amonht Of stamps “7°80 
nhedvocate's fees 6 10 0 
Petition 000 a 8.0 
Advocate’s power 080 
Summons for 3times att Rs.'2 ‘60 0 
“ — Wotal 20 8.0 

On Rs. 1,000— 
“Rs. A. P. 
Armvunt of stamps «- ‘75 ‘0 '0 
‘Advocute’s fees 30 0°O 
Petition toee 08 0 
Advacate’s power 0 8-90 
“Summons for 3 times at'Rs.2 6 0 0 





“Total we 132 700 


728. “Court-fees tan be reduced to Rs.’5 per Rs. 100 within Rs. 1,000 
for the ‘reason’ that the suits are generally .within Rs. 1,000.and as the 
fees are ultimately realized from the poorer classes. 


Yamethin District. 
1724. Less is ‘generally the reason offered, ‘but ‘usually extravagance 
4s the teal reason. 

725. From 2 to 3 months. High Court’s pressure upon the Judges 
will shorten duration. However, justice:should not be sacrificed to 
curtail duration. 

- 726. (E) From :2 to Jmonths. ‘Vide reason given above. 
{2) From 5 to 6 days. Iteannot be réduced. 
1(3):Abont'20 days. It cannot be rédaced. 
(4) About 2 months. It cannot be'réduced. 
(5) It should-be cut-down to’3 ‘motiths oreven ‘tess. ‘Although : a 
er itis eating is-allowed, mortgagers“never-come forward to 
*Phe' longer ‘the ~period ‘ditowed, the greater is 


= 


the ind iiaucemenres 
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727. Aa) Expenses an suit of pie hundred rupees =~ 


Ss. A. 5 

* Court-fee oo ace ase 7 8° 
Process fee on 2 persons pan oss 400 
Lawyer's fee oa ave aw 1000 
Lawer’s clerk Pe tase ae aes 200 
‘Hee for,2 witnesses. ... “si. ach 40.0 
Bharry hire for ¢timeés  - oF one 2 BO 
eae 

Total =... 30 0-0 
Ce oot ee anal 

Execution expenses :— ; 
Court-fee ane ane ~~ (‘08060 
Power . 00 8 2:0 
Notice tq 2 persons 2.0 0 
Lawyer's fee 10:0 0 
Lawyer's clerk 20.0 
Attachment warrant 5.0 0 
—e 

Total #0 0 0 
ee 

GranD ToTaAL nw §=6.500 0 


Even in an uncentested .suit.for Rs. 100 a sum of at least Rs. 50 

must be spent. 
4a): Expenses on -one thousand rupees is at least Rs. 167-8-0. 

All the items of expenditure are the same as above except the Court- 
fee and Lawyer's fee which are respectively Rs. 75 and Rs. 60. 

+798, At any event, the process fees could be cut down to half of the 
preeent rates. 

Shwebo District. 

724, (a) Death of cattle ; bad .agxicultural seasons ; trade depres- 
sian ; high rates of interest. 

(b) Thriftlessness and irresponsibility ; high rates of interest; 
increased cost and higher standard of living. 

{a) Oneyear. (bd) Extend application of Small Cause Courts Act 
and introduce compulsory, registration of promissory nates.and,all other 
documents covering Joan transactions . exceeding .Rs. 50 in amount 
(Note.—Most of loans taken in villages exceed Rs. 50, but are Jess than 


100). 

726. (1) (a) Six months. (b) By amending the Small Cause Court 
Act and applying. it ; increase the number of .zholostime Judges,and 
their powers under the Small Cause Courts ~Act, .as. amended ; ingreaee 
powers of yillage committees. . 

(2) (a) Two to three months, but the six months grace given after 
‘the preliminary decree should be reduced to three months. (6) The 
-decree-halder should be required to assist the process-server in finding 
the judgment-debtor in the first instance, ‘xnd substituted service 
should be allowed in lieu of personal service if the first attempt 
at personal service is unsuccessful. ' (Nofe-There is good reason for 
believing that much of the delays caused in completion of civil suits is 
due to the dishonesty and inefficiency of process-servers, whose rate of 
pay is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 18a month.) 

(3) 4a) One month. (5}Same remedy as is suggested in reply to 

eding question. 

(4) (a) Two months. .@) Reduce the periods of one month 

. 4or-prociamation and for making sale absotute to tS days, in 
seach case. 


Shwebo District 4 452 ) 


(5) Six months is more than sufficient. No reasons for not 
reducing this period can be thought of. Period should be reduced to. 
_ three months. 





727. : 

Rs, 100 Rs. 1,000 
Rs. A. P. Ra. a. P. 
Court-fee eee eo 780 7500 
Power of Attorney 080 080 
Summons to defendant (thrice} .. 600 600 
Winesoes expences (a) - ; 7 7 a . 0 ° 

Witnesses expenses (six two appearances) 1 15 0 
Pleader’s fee - 2500 15000 
Petition Writers _ ae 18 0 100 
Court-fee on application for execution aus 080 0890 
Notice to judgment-debtor ous 100. 100 
Power of Attorney .... tee 080 080 
Pleader's fee ove eee 500 2000 
Petition Writers ae 100 100 
Petition to draw money deposited by judgment- oso 080 

debtor Court-fee. 

Petition Writer ae a0 080 080 
‘Warrants (twice) ee 10 0 0 10 0 0 
Total .. 80 8 0 288 0 0 


728. (a) If it is shown that the Civil Courts regularly cost less to 
maintain than the total value of Court-fees Stamps sold, then Court- 
fees could justifiably be reduced to an amount which will balance the 
expenditure and no more. In any case, the Court-fees on suits of low 
value should be reduced and fees on suits of high value correspondingly 
increased, see figures given above. 


Shwebo District (Chettiar Sub-committee).* 


724. Low prices of crops, poor harvest, loss in wade are the 
reasons. 

725. At least one year. 

726, (1) About three months. 

(2) Final deéree is obtained about three months after expiry of 
the interval of six months, after the preliminary decree. 

(3) Three months. 

(4) One year. 

(5) We object for the following reasons : interest is increasing 
on the loans. Property is damaged and thus its value is going down: 
So it will be better to give a final decree at first. 

727. (a) Expenses for the recovery of a pro-note of Rs. 100— 





: Rs. a. P. 
Court-fees wo 7 8 0 
Fees to lawyer .. 20 0 0 
Summons - 600 
Witnesses’ fees ...12 0 0 
Incidental sundry 10 0 O 

expenses. 
Total ses 55 8 O+ Rs WO for the execution of 
decree. : 
85 8 Qin all 





° Translated from Tamil. 
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(8) Expenses for the recovery of a pro-note of Rs. 1,000. 


Rs. a. P. 
Court-fees ow. 75 00 
Fees to lawyer ... 100 0 0 
Summons ~~ 600 


Witnesses’ fees ... 20 0°-0 
Incidental sundry 10 0 0 
expenses. 
Total «» 211 0 O+Rs. 40 for the execution of the 
decree, making Rs. 251 in ali. _ 


728. It will be justifiable if the court charges fees on the amount 
which is actually realised, and not on the sued sum, 





Deputy Commissioner, Shwebo. 


725. (b) In my opinion, alldoan transactions should be registered ~ 
this to go hand in hand with compulsory registration of all money- 
lenders (indigenous bankers). With standard printed forms, executed 
in triplicate, a simple form of registration of petty village loans should 
not be above the capacity of village committees. 


Katha District. 


724. The usual reasons are failure of mines, sudden fall in the prices 
of precious stones as their prices are governed by conditions in | 
European and American markets, failure of crops due to late rains and 
floods. At times death of cattle from diseases is given as a cause. 
‘These are real reasons with 75 per cent. of the borrowers. 

725. See answer 36. 

726. See answer 37. 

727. (a) For Rs. 100. 

(1) Advocate Rs 10. 
(2) Process fees Rs. 15. 
(3) Witness fees Rs. 7. 
(0) For Rs. 1,000. 
(1) Advocate Rs. 60. 
{2) Process fees and Court-fees Rs. 100. 
(3) Witness fees Rs. 20. 

728. On account of the high fees money-lenders file Civil suits only 
when they are sure of recovery of at least 50 per cent. of the debts sued 
for. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and 
Minbs Districts. 

724, | have already mentioned some of the reasons for failure to 
repay (see answer to question 705). 

Persons frequently misrepresent things when taking ot loans and 
securities are often of less value than made out to be. They are also 
often mythical. 

The Burman recognises necessity, necessity is the mother of in- 
‘vention. Much security given for loans is a matter of invention and 
much is used time and time again for the purpose of raising loans, until 


Joint Registrar; € 454.) 
- Co-operative Societies. 


it is mortgaged: im all direction which leads to many. slain’ and much 
litigation, until the borrower and the source of all the trouble, having 
lived pleasantly on his ill-gotten credit, dies-fall of years and wiliness 
before it is over, leaving his heirs to foot the bill. 

725 and 726. Litigation in the Civil Courts‘is.deptorably stow; partly 
because in Burman disputes almost every issue raises immamerable 
complications, giving rise to constant delays, and: partly due to the 
difficulty of establishing proof of the facts required on the evidence 
produced. 

A better system of the registration of: land tenure is required. At 
present much juggling goes on between cultivators and rever.ue surveyors. 


- Documentary evidence compulsorily registerable should be more 


insisted upon. Another source of delay is the constant appeal which is 
resorted to in‘even petty disputes. Many appeals are purely automatic, 
having no reasonable hope of success and being without purpose, except 
to swell the lawyers’ fees. Arbitration should. be encouraged, and 
frivolous or vexatious appeals in cases tried in Court should be punish- 
able. in some manner similar to the punishment available in the Criminal 


/ Frocedute Code for frivolous and vexatious comphints. 


ry 


This- would be no. hardship. Fhe averages of the duration off 
different. types of cases can be definitely and easily obtained by 
reference to the Courts. To select a few lengthy ones which have come 
to my notice and to omit to mention those which have been promptly 
disposed of would produce a wrong impression. 

Without statistics it would be impossible to estimate any reliable 
avérage duration for. any ‘particular type of case. 


Burma Buildings and’ Loan Association, Lid. 


727, The usuat expenses are as follows : 
- (a) Seven and a half per cent. on the’ valne of the suit. 
(b) Cost of summons and attachments Rs. 2-8 and Rs. 5-8 on 
each defendant. 
(c) Lawyer's fees range from two and’a half to-ten per cent. on 
the value of the suit. 

The cost is excessive and a reduction would give weicome relief to 
Associations like mine where the interest charged is two per cent. per 
mensem on loans up to Rs. 600 on personal security, and’ one per cent. 
on loans above Rs. 600 on equitable mortgage. The interest is 
reduced to ten per cent. per annum in the case of shareholders. The 
expense is enhanced by the un-authorised levy of the process-servers. 
They have to be: accompanied by a member of the plaintiff's firmrto 
identify the defendants. For this they have to be paid, and their 
interest and willingness to serve the summons is in proportion to the 
amount of the fee. 

If they are not given a fee thie summons is delayed until it expires,. 
when a: fresh summons: has to .be obtained at further expense. 
Instances are known where the case has been dismissed because the 
summons has nat.been served. This entails an affidavit and application 
ta.the Court to restore the case to the file. 


Nattukkoltai Chethiars’ Association. 


724-to 727. Wier suits are filed on promissory notes the usuaf 
rexsons' giver are tradé depression, trade- losses, fxilure to cotlect 
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outstandings, occurrences: of .msforeseen .contiugercies andy misfortunes, -. 
in the case of loans to traders. 

An suits on pro-notes, the cultivator- generally complains: of a poor 
turn-over of crops, loss of crops by floed, death of‘cattle, low: price of 
paddy, sickness and misfortune. The reasons Giver in. suits. on ‘mort- 
gages are generally the same as above. There is no~ data: available to 
show thatthe above reasons given are fale. 

Generally in Rangoon it-takes on-an average siz months to. reeover 
moneys due on pro-notes through Civil Courts. Courts if so inclined can: 
expedite recovery. Speedy recovery through Civil Courts is possible if 

.the summary proceciara laid dows in, Chapter. 37 of.the Civil Procedure 
is extended to all Civili Courts in Burma. If all Civil Courts are 
enjoined to dispose of all. pre-note suits of bankers for the-day before 
taking up other suits, recoveries.of dues may be expedited. The-Civil 
Courts should be- enjoined to give only as: short adjournments as 
possible in pro-note suits by. bankers. 

To get a preliminary decree in Rangoon, in a mortgage suit it. takes 
about 18 months.and it.takes:about 6 months.to get-a final decree. A 
further 4 months time is required for publication of the proclamation of 
sale. It takes generally about two. months. after-sale to realise the 
decretal amount. 

The. period of six-smonths granted by a preliminary decree sheukd be? 
reduced to three months. The Court has.alwaye the power te extend! 
the time in genuine cases of hardship. If. the judgment-debtor has: 
reasonable chances of payment and if the application for extension of 
time is bona fide, the creditor will always consent to an extension of 
time. The large period of six months given by. the prelimiaary 
leads: to inertia in the debtors: who only wake up.to take stess for pay- 
ment when the period is-about to expire. 

The delays in the disposal of mortgage suits and in the execution of 
mortage decrees can be very well. reduced. Hf: mortgage. suits are 
given preference in the matter of disposal over other land suits, the delay 
can be lessened. Shorter adjournments than at present in mortgage suits 
are suggested. Sales in execution may be held after publication for 
three weeks instead of forty days as at present. 

728. Reduction of Court-fees.—Most of the pro-note suits. and mortgage 
suits are simple in nature and do not-oceupy much of the time of the 
Courts. The present scale of the Court-fees on pro-notes.and mortgages 
hits hard the borrower or lender. Bankers, traders and poor land 
owners suffer. It is suggested that the Court-fees ought to be ordered 
to be paid in three instalments. A third of the prescribed Court-fee 
may be ordered to be paid at the time of filing the plaint. Ifthe-decree 
is passed ex parte no further Court-fee for the suit should-be collected. 
If there is contest, a second instalment of one-third fee may be collect- 
ed before framing issues. If there is a settlement of the claim and 
if the contest is given up, no further fee should be charged. The third 
instalment may be collected before proceeding totrial. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee recommended the above pemciple ‘tet it was 
in favour of collecting the fee in two instalments. Ht ig submitted a 
change in the Court-fees Act preseriting the above three instal- 
ment system would be equitable. 

On an average promissory note smits and mortgage suits take 
comparatively lese time ek. the the Courts than other suits; and a — 
of Court-fees-om these suite is justibed. 
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Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


724. Failure of crops and loss in business. 
_ 725-26. See answers to 36, 37. 
* 737. (a) Rs. 35 about. 
(8) Rs. 200. 
728. Reduction of Court-fee is justified because the burden falls on 
the judgment-debtor, who is already broken and therefore unable to 
pay the original loans. 


Mr. V.C. T. N. Ramanathan Chettiar (Shwebo). 


724. Poor harvest and loss in trade. They are the real reasons. 
; 725. \na period of about six months. Not known. 
726: (1) It takes about three months. Not known. 

(2) Final decree is given ten months after the preliminary 
decree. Not known. 

: (3) There is an interval of from one and a half to two months. 
Not known. 

(4) Takes one month. Not known. 

(5) We are of opinion that the decree may be given finally (with- 
out any preliminary decree) in order to avoid the “damage to pro- 
perties, caused by insufficient care during the period of six months 
between a preliminary and final decree. 


Rs. A. P. 

727. {a) Stamp -- 7 8 O In addition to this about Rs. 20 
Lawyer fees ...17 8 O will be spent for the execution 
Summons _ to 200 of the decree. 

defendant. . 
Expenses _ for 600 
witnesses. 
Fees for writing 3 0 0 
Other incidental 5 0 0 
an sundry 


expenses. 
Total ~. 41 °0 


° 


(6) Stamp ewe 75 
Fees to lawyer ... 60 
Summons to de- 2 


In addition to this a sum of Rs. 
20 will be required for the 
execution of the decree. 


o SS SMO 
o co ooo 


fendant. 

Expenses for 6 
witnesses. 

Fees for writing 8 
and other 
expenses. 

Total one 


151 8 0 


728. It is better to reduce the Court-fees, for there is 0 
hope of recovering the whole sum, even by executing a decree. 
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Section 7—Money Market. 


; Akyab District (U Shway Tha’s Sub-committee). 
729, (1) No. 


Akyab District (Mr. Bishop's Sub-committee). 


729. (1) There is no money market here. 
730. No Association of Bankers in this district. 
731, (1) (a) 4 annas per cent. 
(b) Not used at all. . 
(2) No variation. it 
(3) The bazaar must be in excess of the Imperial Bank rate. 
because money is remitted through the bank at a charge. 


Pegu District (Chettiar Sub-committee).” 


729, (1) and (2) In Rangoon Mogul Street. 

(3) So far as Chettiars are concerned, there is connection 
with Madras, Straits Settlements and Ceylon money market but not _ 
much with Calcutta. 

(4) There are no brokers. 

730. We do not want it. 

731. (1) (a) There are times when money is remitted without 
commission inland ; 2 to 10 annas per Rs. 1,000 is also charged some- | 
times. 


_ 


(b) If hundis are issued for loans no commission is charged. 
(2) There are seasonal variations according to the money 
market. 
(3) The bazaar rate does not affect the Imperial Bank rate, and 
the Imperial Bank rate does not affect the bazaar rate, but other banks 
depend upon the bazaar rate. 


Hanthawaddy District. 
729. No, 
730. No. 
731. None issued in this district. 


Insein District, 
730. (2) No, 


Bassein District (Chettiar Sub-committee).° 


729. (1) We have a money market. 
(2) In public places, 
(3) It is not linked with Rangoon or Calcutta. It depends 
upon the conditions in its own locality. 
(4) No brokers. 
(6) Can be had at any season. 
730, (1) No. 





© Translated from Tamil 


Bassein District, { 458 ) 
Chettiar Sub-committee.] : 


731. (1) (a) Two annas for amounts less than ten thousand, and. 
one anna for amounts.exceeding ten thousand. ‘ 
(2) There ‘are seasonal variations. If depends upon the 
money market. 
(3) They are not'connected. It depends upon their need. 


Pyapon District. 


729, There is no money market in this district: 
730. (1) The Committee was not aware of any Provincial Association 
of indigenous bankers other: than the Nattukottai. Chettiars’ Association 
_ of Rangoon. 
(2) The Committee was not aware of any Local Associations of 
indigenous bankers in Burma other than those of the Chettiars. 
1. Hundis are not in-use in.this district. - 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


729. (1) No. . 
(2) to (6) Does not arise. 
730. (1),.(2) and (3) No. > 
731.. (1). (a) Five pice to annas Z'per cent. 
(b) Nil. 
(2) No. 
(3) Not known. 


Amberst District: 


. No: 
{2} to (6) Do not arise. 
730. (1) No. 
(2} and (3) We are not‘aware of any. 


Pakokku. District. 


729. (1) ta (6) There is no money market in this district. 
730. (1) There is no such association of indigenous bankers besides 
the Nattukottai Chettiars’ Association of Rangoon. 
(2) Not aware of any. 
(3) The answer does not arise in view of answers to (1) and (2). 
731. (1) -Hundis are issued : 
(a) for internal remittance, at a rate of annas 2 per cent. 
(6) in almost all the cases to obtain credit the hundi 
drafts are issued without any commission except in stray cases when 
commission is charged at annas 2 per cent. to annas 4 per cent. 
(2) The seasonal variations do exist according to the demands 
of money in the market: 
(3) The Imperial Bank of India rate has no effect on the bazaar 
rate and vice versa. 
Yamelhin District. 
729. (1) No. 
730. (1) No. (2) No. ; 
731. (a) and (5) Re. 1 or Rs. 1-4 is charged’ per Rs. 1,000 an hundis 
only for 3 or 4 months from September to December. Doring other. 
months, no charge is made. 
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Shwebo Disiried. 
729. There is no money-market in Shewebo. 
730. There are none in Shwebo. 
731. (1) (a) and (6) Rs. 2-8-0 per Ré&. 1,000, or annas 4 per Ré. 100. 
(2) From Nadaw to Tagu, Chettiars: will issue hundis on 
Rangoon free of charge. 
(3) There is no bazaar rate in Shwebo. 


Shwebo District (Chettiar Sub-committee)” 


729. (1) No. 

730, Not known. 

731, (1) Two annas per hundred. 
(3) No Imperial Bank here. 


Katha. District. 
729. No. 
730. No. 
731. No experience. 


Assistant Commissioner of Incoma-tas, Westers Range. 


729. As far as I am aware, there is no money market in the districts, 
730. As far as I am aware there is no association of indigenous banks 
in the districts. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Sovicties, eae Myingyan and 
Minbu Districts, 


729. There is no money market. 
730, Not to my knowledge. 


Nattukkotiai Chettiars' Association. 


729, to 731. There is a money market in Mogul Street, Rangoon. 
Kt is linked up with Madras, Ceylon, Federated Malay States and i in 
some measure with Calcutta, 

Brokers are not employed. 

For internal remittances, hundis are issued without charges some- .. 
times. The usual rates charged range from two annas to Rs. 1-4 per 
thousand. 

No rates are charged when hundis are issued to obtain credit. 

There are seasonal variations of rates for internal: remittances. 
Rates vary with the condition of the money. market. The Imperial 
Bank of India rate does not affect the bazaar rate, and vice versa. The 
a joint stock banks fix their rates: taking into account the market 


Mr. P. LL. N. Narayanan Cheltiar (Pyapon). 
72a, Na a 
eg Not in this district. Ey 
31. Hundis are sot im use in this. district; Rangoon, Basseiy 
Mandalay, Moulmem, use. hurts. . 5s 
Sa eG 
© Pransiated from Tamil. 
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Mr. V.C.T. N. Ramanathan Chettiar (Shwebo). 


729, (1) No. 

730. (1) and (2) Not inww 

731. (1) (a) Two annas for one hundred rupees. 
ae Q Nothing. 


(3) Not known as there is no Imperial Bank here. 


Section 8.—Co-ordination. 
Akyab District (U Shway Tha's Sub-committee). 


732. (1) (c) To some extent loans are taken from Imperial Bank of 
India by the Chettiars and Arakanese Banks. - 
(3) and (4) No. 
734. (1) (b) In the case of cash credit one per cent. above bank 
rate is charged by the Imperial Bank of India. 
2) See answer to 734 (1) (b). 
735. (1) Yes. During the months of October, November and 
December. ; 
(2) We are not in touch. 
736. a Yes. During the months of lee Marc’ and April 
every y! 
“O) ae idle. 


Akyab District (Mr. Bishop's Sub-committee). 


732. (1) (a) and (6) There is very little co-operation. 

(c) There is no co-operation. The indigenous banker 
generally borrows money from the banks. There is no, other tie 
between them. 

(2) (3) (4) There is only one bank here, so no useful reply can 
be given. 
733. (1) Does not seem to be any co-ordination at all. 
(2) A Provincial Bankers’ Association with branches in 
important trade centres might encourage co-ordination. 
734. No useful reply can be given as their is only one bank here. 
735. (1) Yes, very often. 
(2) They say the money ate is tight in those places. 
736. (1) This is infrequent and would be during the rainy season. 
(2) and (3) Yes. 
(4) Possibly, but we have no definite information. 
(5) Yes, to some extent. 


Akyab District (Chettiar Sub-committee).® 


732, The Imperial Bank used to give loans of Rs. 10,000 on two party’s 
signatures, This year, though two people signed as before, the Imperial- 
Bank required three firms to give security As it seems very 
difficult to get sureties every year nobody is willing to borrow this year. 

Every time a loan of Rs. 10,000 is granted a stamp duty to the value 
of Rs. 9 is charged. The interest, which will accumulate on a loan for 


* Translated from Tamil. 
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three months is taken at the time of its issue and whenever it will be 
renewed every three months the stamp duty and interest must be paid 
beforehand. Thus there is great expense. * Borrowi ing under the 
abovementioned terms, we advance the same money to cultivators or 
merchants fixing a time for the repayment of the loans. We are bound 
to pay our dues at the bank on the day of expiry, even though our 
clients failed to return their dues on the due date, Thus we are led to 
despair and undergo difficulties in securing payment of our loans from 
the bank, when our clients fail to repay on the due date. So it will be 
advantageous if the Imperial Eank gives us some consideration. 

42, (a) We think that it will be better, if loans are granted on 
on-demands bearing two signatores, without asking for any surety, to 
continue for a period of six, nine or twelve months, the interest being 
payable when the money is repaid. 

{b) Persons who borrow on on-demands have no idea of 
repaying the same. It will be a great help if measures are taken to put - 
an end to this bad habit. 

(c) Borrowers without producing any vouchers are declared. 
insolvents. Measures should be taken so that a person can be declared 
insolvent only when his liabilities exceeds a certain limited amount. 

d) Soon after a mortgage is created the name and address of 
the mortgagee and the place where the Frorerty is should be notified to 
the headman. The name should be written in the land revenne receipt 
as before, and in the map also. The absence of these causes much 
difficalty. 

(ce) Chettiars do not own much land. They should be granted 
remission of land revenue when unable to cultivate their lands. 

(f) It is regrettable that bailiffs do not make payments of the 
amounts deposited in Court for a month or two after the Court orders 
to pay and vouchers concerning the same are signed. Great incon- 
venience and loss happens in this connection. 

(g) The Income-tax officer when examining the accounts puts 
unnecessary questions and does not act according to the rules. The 
Income-tax officer here talks imrolitely, so we request the Government. 
to enquire into the matter and take necessary action. We ask the 
Government to exclude the charity expenses and the expenses incurred 
for meals when the partner or the princiral is in charge of the firm, 
If interest is paid on shanathumaral fanam (money on fixed deposit) 
sometimes it is included in the income. It shonld be reckoned as 
expenses. In a joint firm if there is any credit for one of the partners. 
and interest is paid on that, this also should be reckoned as expenses. 

(hk) Property auctioned for non-payment of taxes should be 
notified to mortgagors before auction. 


Pegs District (Chettiar Sub-committee). bl 


732. (1) (a) There is unity among Chettiars. They help one another 
in times of need. 
(b) Because other indigenous bankers have current.and over- 
draft accounts with Chettiars, they get help when the market is tight. 
(c) Chettiars and Imperial Bank have good and smooth 
financial relations. 


(2) Banks do not allow any special facilities to Chettiars, 


SSS 


* Translated {rom Tamil. 
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Chettiar Sub-committee. ] 

(3) When the aroney ‘market .is tight no bank advances on 
stocks im. godown -or op ‘securities obtained by -Chettiars from elients. 
his help must necessarily be given by the Imperial Bank. It is 
s@gnettable that they are not doing it sew. 

44) ‘No other support is. given to indigenous: bankers. 

733. (1) About two months after sowing short term toans are given 
dby:the Imperial Bank and other banks. Except this no help is given. 

235.:Qwing to contact with ‘Rangoon market and other places 
there .is always ‘sufficient money in hand. 

736.:Soon after harvest is finished there will be much money in the 
districts and this will be sent to Rangoon. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


732. (1) (a). Close co-operation. 
(b) There are no different classes. 
(c) There are no banks in this District. 
(2) (3) and (4) Do not arise. 
733, We.bave no bankers in this District. 
735. (1) Never. 
(2). Does not arise. 
136..(1) No, this never happen. 
2) to (5) Do-not arise. 


Bassein District (Chettiar Sub-committce).” 


732. 13) Not so much as they should ; only to a moderate extent. 

(4) 'They give moderate support. 

733,’No co-ordination is existing. 

"734. (1) (a)‘No difference. At times of need, money is borrowed 
‘from wherever convenient. . 

(2) There may. be a difference of 2 per cent. in interest. 

735. (1) Such particulars are not known. 

(2) There are times when we get money, from Rangoon and 
sother ‘places, and times when we cannot. This depends upon the 
money market there. 

‘736. (1) ‘Sometimes it happens and sometimes not, It does not 
‘happen every year. 
(2) Remitted to Rangoon and to other big towns. 

'43) ‘Not possible. 
'(4) "There are other places. Can be remitted thraugh post by 
-cheques without commission. 
(5) Yes, it will be of use. 


Maubin District. 


732. (1) (a) arid (6) No relations. 
(c) ‘No celations, except borrawing by Chettiars. 
(2) Not known. 

143) amd (4) No. 

733. (1) Done. 
£2): Do not see-any. “No. 

735. (1) Yes... 

 {2) Cannot say. 





+*rTranemted from Tamil. 
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736. (1) Yes : about middie of the rains every year. 
(2) Goes batkto’ Rangoon. 
(3) Not possible. 


Pyapon District. 


732. (1) (a) At Bogale and Kyaikiat there exists an arrangement 
between the Chettiars for fixing a minimum rate of interest to be 
«charged by all Chettiars at these two places. At.Pyapon it is not so. 

Among Chettiars all over the district temporary borrowing and 
lending among themselves is the custom. 

No systematic relations exist between indigenous ‘bankers of different 
classes. 

Indigenous bankers have -no.dealings :with co-operative banks. . 
During the period of harvesting the paddy crops and bringing the crops 
to market indigenous bankers obtain credit from the'Imperial Bank of 
Endia nr the: case of Chettiars imdirectly through their principats in 
Rangoon ‘and in the ‘case of the ‘local joint ‘stock ‘bank at Pyapon 
directly from the Imperial‘ Bank. This zpplies also to the Indian ‘and 
Foreign Stock Banks. 

(2) Chettiars receive ‘the following ‘preferential treatment as 
compared with other customers :—= 
{a) Lower rate of interest. 
(8) Joint security on the signature of two Chettiars is 
accepted. 
(3) ‘The committee did net feel in a position to answer ‘this 
question. . 
44) The committee felt ‘that remittance business might be 
one by the Irperial’ Bank and ‘other jomt stock banks more cheaply 
for indigenous bankers than for the more general public. 
"733. (1) Oo-erdinsztion. ‘Nil. 
(2) The ‘committee agreed that better co-ordination was 
desirable bat was onabdte to make any specific recommendation. 

734. The committee felt that it was not in a position to give useful 
information on this question. 

735. The phenomenon is known to occur in the district periodically. 

This shortage period, in the experience of the majority of the members 
of the comunittee, occurs in June and July when the Chettiars are pay- 
ing back to the banks and in December and January before the new 
crops come on the market. ‘U Ton said that he had no personal 
experience of shortages in June and July. 

736. (1) This phenomenon is unknown in the district. Under these 
circumstances, questions (2), (3), (4), (5) do not arise. 


Thaion: District (Kynibto Sab-commmitics).« 
732, (1) (a) Yes—temporary raising of loan. 
(8) No. 
(d No. 
(2), (3) and (4) No. 
733. (1) No 


TA No. - 
734. (1) and (2) No. 
735, (1) No. 


. 


Thatoh District, ( 464 ) 
Kyaikto Sub-committee.] 
736. (1) Yes. At harvest time in each year. 
(2) Concentrated in Rangoon and obtain interest. 
(3) No. 
(4) No. 
{5) Does not arise. 


Auberst District, 


732. (1) Omitted. 

(3) and (4). No. 
735. (1) No. 

(2) Does not arise. 


Pakokku District. 


732. (1) (a) There is no permanent relation but among the Chettiar 
bankers temporary drawings by one bank on another up to limit of 
Rs. 500 is allowed, without interest but for sums over 500 monthly interest 
at Rangoon rate is charged. No interest is charged among the Burmans. 

(b) The same as in (a). : 
{c) No relation with other banks. 

(2) As.there is no dealing, no answer is necessary. 

(3) and (4) For the same reason. No answer is necessary. 

733. (1) No co-ordination exists at all. 

(2) The committee would recommend the establishment of a 
provincial bankers association with branches in important trade centres 
but it regrets that it could not outline plan. 

734. (1) and (2) As there is no dealing, no answer is needed. 

. 735, (1) Yes, some do find that Burman bankers have not sufficient 
money to lend but the Chettiar bankers never lack money to lend. 

(2) Burman bankers cannot obtain money from Rangoon or 
Mandalay or elsewhere on account of want of agencies. 

736. (1) No; they never find considerable money accumulating in 
their hands. 

(2) and (3) Not necessary to answer. 
(4) Not aware of. 
(5) We cannot say much of this. 


Yamethin District. 


732. (1) Current account arrangement exists between Chettiars. 
(b) No relation exists. 
(c) No relation exists between co-operative banks and indi- 
genous bankers. ; 
The indigenous bankers borrow their capital from Imperial Bank 
and other joint stock banks. 
(2) No preferential treatment is given. 
(3) and (4) Yes. 
734. No difference whatever. 
735. No, they always get the loan. 
736. nee the months of August and September every year. 
2) Yes. 
(3) No. 
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Shwebo District. 


(1) (a) Burmans do not deal with other Burmans. Chettiars have 
business relations with each other and help each other in making cash avail- 
able. Other Indian. money-lenders. and: Chinese, work independently. 

(b) There are no relations. 
(c) No Chettiar is present to answer this-question but it is known 
that the local Chettiar firms have business dealing with banks in 


angoon. 

(2), (3) and (4) Omitted, in absence of Chettiars. Other kinds of 
indigenous bankers have no dealings with banks. 

733. (1) Same reply as to latter part of Question 732. 

(2) Recommend establishment of a Provincial Bankers’ Associ- 
ation, with branches at Shwebo and Ye-U. Each branch to consist of 
representatives from each trading centre, east and west of the Mu river, 
respectively. General meetings to be held once in two months—special 
meetings at any time. Each branch te have an office, President, Vice- 
President and Secretary: Main business to exchange information and! 
give mutual assistance as amongst the members of the branch and as 
between the Shwebo and Ye-U branches and branches in other districts 
and the headquarters of the Association. Association to run: a Journal, 
containing trade and banking news. . 

-734. (1) Omitted, in absence ot Chettiars. (2) Ditto. 

735. (1) Yes. (2) Barring the Chettiars, the local indigenous 
bankers have no organisation and have no business relations with other: 
bankers in Rangoon, Mandalay, etc. 

736 (1) (a) Yes. (b) Waszo to Thadingyut, {c) Yes. No distinction ir 
this respect between rural and urban areas. 

(2) It remains idie in the hands of the local indigenous bankers 
and is not sent to Rangoon and similar places, so far as local indigenous 
bankers other than. Chettiars are concerned. The Chettiars do- send 
surplus money to Rangoon at such times. 

(3) This slack season is due to the fact that during these months 
traders in rice receive money for their goods and money-lenders receive 
repayments so that it is not x borrowing season. Cannot suggest anything. 
to improve matters, so that these excess funds could find remunerative 
employment locally. 

(4) (a) Cannot say. (6) Through mediumsof the Provincial 
Bankers’ Association,.referred to above. 

(S) Development of postal service by air and. extension of 
telephone service. 


Shwebo District (Chettiar Sub-committee. 


732. (1) There are transactions between (a) and 4): 
(2), (3) and (4) There are no joint stock banks. here. 
735. (1) No. 
(2) If there are persons to lend money it is used to borrow 
and lend'it again. 
736 (1) Yes,.at some times they find. there-are ao borrowers. 
(2) It gets concentrated in big tawnalike: Ramgoow. 
(3) It is not possible.ta improve.at the:present singe. 


* Transiated from Tamil. 
30 
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Katha District. 


732. (1) No relationship. 

735. (1) Yes, very occasionally. : 

(2) The indigenous bankers have no business connection. 

736. (1) Yes. When the ruby market is dull. This is not a seasonable 
affair. 
(2) The money is kept in Mogdk. . 
(3) No organisation at present. The lenders act individually. 
A bank is the only solution but the funds would not find employment 
locally. 

(4) Unknown. A bank would be a solution. 
(5) It is not thought so. 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Western Range. 


736. As far as 1am aware, money-lenders never have their money 
lying idle. They always have customers ready to borrow money from 
them. F 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Socielies, Pakbkku, Myingyan and 
Minbu Districts. 


732. Apart from Chettiars, the indigenous bankers have no co-ordina- 
tion. The questions on co-ordination are partially answered in my 
replies to the question on the production of cash. See also answer to 


question 717. 


Nattukkottai Chetliars' Association. - 


732 to 736. The relation between the Chettiar bankers is very 
cordial. There is satisfactory co-ordination among them. During 
stringency and tightness in the money market, they readily accommodate 
and help each other. 

Other classes of indigenous bankers generally take loans from 
Chettiars on current and overdraft accounts. They receive all possible 
assistance from Chettiars at times of stringency. There is cordial co- 
ordination between the different classes of indigenous bankers. There 
is no serious want of co-ordination between the indigenous bankers and 
the Imperial and other joint stock banks. 

No preferential treatment is accorded by the Imperial Bank and 
joint stock banks to the indigenous banker over other customers. The 
converse is true. In all transactions the Chettiars are charged a higher 
rate of 1 to 2 over the bank rate whereas other customers get loans at 
4 to 14 per cent. more than the current bank rate. 

The Imperial Bank and other joint stock banks, in times of difficulty, 
do not give as much support as they should to indigenous bankers who 
though not offering Government paper as security offer equally good 
security such as produce in godowns or title deeds of land or house pro- 
perty held by the indigenous banker as security for loans to his clients. 
The Imperial Bank as the banker's bank and as the bank receiving 
Government funds ought to grant loans to the indigenous bankers on the 
good security held by. the indigenous banker. Their apathy and 
indifference is highly regrettable and call for a speedy remedy. 
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The European merchants are able to persuade the Imperial Bank 
authorities to make them advances against their goods lying in the 
mofussil on the security ofa letter of hypothecation, while on the other. 
hand a similar treatment is denied to the Indian merchant or indigenous 
banker. In other respects also, the Imperial Bank and other joint 
stock banks do not give the indigenous banker as much support as they 
‘should, The Imperial Bank and dther joint stock banks do not recog- 

ise the status of the indigenous bankers as their fellow bankers and the 
Seat accorded to them is just the same as is given to other classes 
* of merchants. It will bea great advantage if they showed the Chettiars 
the same confidence and placed in them the same confidence as they do 
while transacting business among themselves. The Imperial Bank and 
-other joint stock banks place too many restrictions in the matter of . 
allowing overdrafts to Chettiars. They should allow overdrafts and 
loans without insisting upon counter-signatures. They should be more 
liberal in the matter of overdrafts and loans to Chettiars. The loans 
given are short term loans payable in three months. Excepting the 
grant of short term loans two ‘nonths after the commencement of the 
cultivation season and limited overdraft facilities by some banks, no 
co-ordination exists between the indigenous banker and the Imperial 
Bank and other joint stock banks. 

As already stated the Chettiars are charged $ per cent. more than 
other customers. The Imperial Bank charges Chettiars current bank 
rate on loans on the security of Government paper, 64 to 10 per cent. 
on short term loans, 7 to 94 per cent. on overdraft accounts and 6} to 
9% per cent. on the discounting of bills. 

The Chettiars in different parts of Burma have connections with 
Rangoon, Mandalay, Moulmein, Bassein, Henzada and other important 

‘centres. They have always money to lend to proper persous on good 
security. Soon after harvest, the mofussil Chettiars will have surplus 
cash which they remit to Rangoon. This surplus will be used in the 
Rangoon money market and find remunerative employment. After the 
harvest seasons occasionally, the Chettiars deposit with a few of the local 
joint stock banks at less than the bank rate of interest. A reduction of 
‘the rate for telegraphic transfers to India and Ceylon would be of 
‘great help to the indigenous bankers. 


Mr. P. L, L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


732. (1) Relations exist in lending and borrowing. 
(2) Indigenous bankers get large loans without security. Whereas 
-other customers must give security. 
(3) Yes. 
(4) Yes, in some respects ; but not always. 
733. (1) Bankers provide creditor for trade and industry, generally ; 
indigenous bankers for all. 
(2) Provincial Bankers’ Association comprising of all communities 
should he established in all centres. 
734. (1) Different races for different kinds of indigenous bankers. 
(2) These rates are higher than the rate on the security of 
*Government paper. 
735. (1) Yes. 
(2) Same difficulty arises sometimes in Rangoon also. Other- 
wise can be obtained from Rangoon. 
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736. (1) No. Never sufficient to meet the demand. : 
Tf the crops fail they cannot recover loans. To. remedy this the 
* quitivator must be taught the use of the pump to irrigate their fielda. 


Mr. V.C..7. N. Ramanathan Chettiar (Shwebo). 


732. () (a) Ordinary banking business is carried on. 
(6) Banking is carried on with them also. 
(c). No other kinds of banks here. 
(2) There are no such kinds of banks here. 
733. (1) No other bankers. 
) Not known. 
734. (1) No such kinds of banks here. 
735. (1) No shortage of money is fclt whenever feauited on suff- 
cient security. 
(2) That also happens. . 
736. (2) Sometimes. we find no borrowers. Every year this happens. 
from ae pont of May up to November. 
(2) ¥ 


es. 
(3) Impossible. 
(4) Throughout Burma money becomes dull during the months 
mentioned above. 
(5). No use. 


Section 9.—Miscellaneous. 
N.B.—With replies to No. 747’ compate replies to No. 1029. 


Akyab: District (U Shway Tha’s Sub-committee). 


739. (1) to (6) See answers under Chapter I. 
746. (1) Yes, To protect the public 
(2). To encourage the registration of indigenous bank certain 
privileges may be given. 
747. (1), There is very little: surplus money to deposit in this locality. 
748. (1) The value of land prevailing in the locality is taken as a basis. 
(2) From 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
(3) Onitted. 
(4) Answered. 
749. (1) to (4) Na 
754. (t) Mere. separation. should. not affect. 


Akyab District (Mr. Bishop's Sub-committee). 


737. There-is no prejudice here against the indigenous: banker. 
738. We have not heard of any such instances is this district. 
739.. (1), Nat unless the- banker himself isin difficulty. to meet pressing 


(2): (3). No reason ia necaseary. 

(4), This.is rarely the case. 

(5) .. No reply necessary. 
740. (1) Ni 

(2), No remedies ealled for. 
741. (1) None. 
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(2) Yes, to some extent as the retiring agent @ies to collect all 
his outstandings before he leaves. No adwamtage to the public in 
apparent 

742. They complain in this district of excessive assessment of Pnconve~ 
tax and Lands. The remedy would be to have appeals for Income-tax 
Officer's orders heard by the Deputy Commissioner or the District Judge. 

743, No reply. 

744, (1) No preferential claim should be given. Plough cattle and 
‘sufficient crops for seed grain and food for the cultivator must be’ 
exempted. 
42) No special legislation is necessary. 

745. (1) No reply. 

(2) Once a year is sufficient. Considering the state of literacy 
and education in this district, this will not be of much use, ‘ 


0. 

(4) Publication of balance sheets audited by Government auditors 
once a year would inspire public confidence. 

(5) (6) No suggestions. 

746. (1) Yes, but this would be of use if there was a regular system 
of auditing accounts periodically. 

Special rates of stump duty would undoubtedly be an 
encouragement. 

(3) The fact of Government recognition might give a status. 

(4) There must be a licensing officer. 

747, (1) Yes. 

(2) We cannot think of any remedy. 

(3) Yes. There is widespread complaint’ in this district about 
assessments being arbitrary and excessive. Since the inauguration of a 
separate department the public has lost much confidence in this depart- 
ment. Superior officers are widely believed to press the Income-tax 
Otticer for increased collections from the district. The decisions of 
superior officers on appeal or revision inspire little confidence. 

Remedy suggested is that appeals and revisions should be heard by 
persons who do not belong to that department. 

748. (1) Basis of actual sales about that time. 

(2) Usually 50 per cent. of value, 

(3) Same basis, usualty about 50 to 60 per cent. 

(4) 75 per cent. 

749. (1) to (S) No. 

754. (1) It is difficult to foresee but there may be curtailment of 
business by some. 

(2) Some might close their businesses and go away. 

Pegu District (Chettiar Sub-committee)”. 

737, There is generally a good opinion of Chettiars, In sone places, 
people think Chettiars take land but the opposite is the case. Chettiars 
never want to own lands unless forced todo so. And the little they 
get they try to sell. They try to get possession of the land only when 
they find no other way get to their money back. 

738. Some clients obtain money from Chettiars saying the moacy is 
required for agricultural purposes, but utilixe it for lending at higher 
rates. This cannot be remedied, as there are very few cases. 

739. (1) Chettiars never ask back their loans without due notice. 


*° Translated from Tamil, 





Pegu District, ( 470 ) 
Chettiar Sub-committee] 


. {2) Promise of greater profits never persuades Chettiars to 
press and get back loans already invested. 

741. No inconvenience is caused to the public by change of agents 
among Chettiars every three years. All that the clients will have to do 
is to transfer their respective documents to the new agent. The old 
agent will have to realise all bad debts. This custom, does not give 
trouble to honest people. 

742. The mortgagee’s name should be mentioned in the land 
revenue receipt. Registration fees should be reduced. 

Title deeds, should be created for all lands. The Government's 
claim on the land and full details relating to the particular land should 

_also be mentioned in that deed. 

744. Tenants must be made under law to pay the rent first before 
-any other payment is made. 

745. (2) Indigenous bankers need not submit accounts to borrowers.. 
If the borrowers wish they may at any time verify the documents they 
executed. 

(4) There is no reason why Chettiars should publish their 
balance sheets. 

746. (1) The public is not going to benefit by forcing the indigenous. 
bankers to register their names and they would not agree to register 
themselves. 

747. (1) Yes. They don’t like to deposit owing to the fear of enquiries. 
by Income-tax authorities, and have withdrawn much money from 
Chettiars. The indigenous bankers are forced to submit lists of the 
names of the depositors to whom they have paid interest (more than 
one thousand within a year) while joint stock and exchange banks are. 
not asked to do this. 

(2) The flow of money from foreign countries is stopped. 
Income-tax is unbearably heavy. If such assessment is continaed some 
years more we shall not be surprised that many firms fail; many might 
migrate with their money to other countries. Our Association will 
furnish more facts for this question. Trust moneys, dowry moneys, 
losses are not allowed as deductions. Documents relating to bad debts 
are required to be torn up or cancelled by Income-tax examiners. 790 

748. They estimate the value by the market valae, and considering. 
whether it will be affected by floods, and transport facilities. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


737. There is no prejudice against Chettiars. 
738. (1) It does not happen in this district. 
(2) Nil. 

739. (1) Does not arise in this district. 

740. None. 

741, (1) None. 

(2) No, they do not suffer any inconvenience. 

742. None, as far as we know. 

743. Nothing further is necessary. 

744. (1) A preferential claim upon the crops should be given to the 
fender in cases of crop-loans only not on cattle. The claim should be 
registered or attested by the headman of the village at the time the 
crop-loan is made and it should state clearly that the loan isa crop-loan 


( 471 ) 


The borrowing power of cultivators would ‘not be reduced by such 
legislation. 
This view is dissented from by 50 per cent. of the Committee. 

(2) Legislation could be provided that an innocent purchaser 
without a knowledge of the claim should have a good title against the 
lender but not otherwise as the purchaser would not then be innocent. 
We recommend this as otherwise business would be impossible. This 
view is dissented from by 50 per cent. of the Committee. 

745. No changes are necessary. 
746. There is no reason for licensing Chettiars. 
747. (1) No. 
(2) No. 
(3) Not in the case of Chettiars. 
748, (1) In this district the estimated value of land has -risen from 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 per acre to Rs. 100 and Rs. 125. 
(2) Two-thirds of its value. 
(3) They would not lend on house property, 


(4) From 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the ‘value. 
749. No. 


751, Not usual. 

752. Not customary in this district. 

754. (1) No difference provided there is a stable Government. 

(2) Does net arise. 
Insein District. 

737. The Chettiar is regarded like the Income-tax official as hostis 
hkumani generis. The prejudice arose in the same way and for the 
game reasons as it did against the mediaeval Jew. (5) To some extent. 
(c) It cannot as long as money-lending survives. Only inter-breeding 
between the Chettiar caste and the Burmese populace would eradicate 
it and a degenerate Chettiar community would probably cease to exist 
as a solvent entity. 

738. (1) It is very doubtful. 

(2) Formerly agricultural loans borrowed from Government for 
a variety of purposes. 
741 (2) Yes. See answer to No. 34. 


Bassein District (Chetliar Sub-committec).* 


738. (1) It is advanced again, after borrowing from us. The sum 
cannot be estimated. lt is not doing any harm. 
(2) False reasons are given for all purposes of borrowing. 
739. (1) Demands are made for loans having good security and a 
fixed date for payment, only on the due date. Demands are made at 
the time of harvest, for loans having good security but without a 
fixed date for payment. It is not customary to demand anexpectedly. 
(2) If they have good intentions, they pay from their own hands, 
if they have sufficient money, or by borrowing from somebody else. 
If they have not good intentions, they prolong the time nether they 
have money or not. 
(3) Reasons are the same as above. 
(4) No. 
(5) Nobody is affected by this. 
(6) Remedies are not required. 


* Transiated from Tamil. 





Bassein District, ( 472 ) 
Chettiar Sub-commiitee.] 


740. {1) They have dealings out of hours and on holidays. 

(2) Transactions should be done from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 
offices should be.closed on holidays, 

741. No inconvenience is felt by changing agents every three years. 

; 742, Help should be given from the Government without delay, at 
a: of urgency, when.an unsecured client is likely to commit any 
it, 
; 743. ‘They are sufficiently protected. When any urgent protection 
is demanded, it should be given without delay. 

744, (1) For amounts advanced for agricultural purposes, lien on crops, 
tattle, etc., must be given to bankers. First lien may be for the rent due 
and the next preference must be given to thebank. If this is done there 

~ will be less borrowing. 

(2) First, rent; second, sale; third, mortgage. These may be 
recognised by law in this order. 

745. (2) Not necessary that accounts should be given. 

(3) As it will be desired by the Banking Enquiry Committee. 

(4) Publication of balance sheets are not necessary. 

(5) As it will be desired by the Banking Enquiry Committee. 

746. '{1) Not necessary to be registered. 4 : 

(2) If it is considered that registration is necessary the stamp 
duty for registration should be considerably reduced. 

(3) It seems that granting licenses will not -be useful. 

(4) By Government. 

747. (1) Because the Income-tax officers get to know, the people are 
averse to making deposits. 

(2) Tax should not be imposed on such deposits. 

(3) Taxes are assessed without deducting charitable expenses, 
and the interest on the principals’ deposits: Those two items should be 
excluded from the profits. 

res (1) It is estimated on the amount of crops and upon its 
value. 


(2) They estimate on the value of the surrounding lands and 
decide whether it is good or bad. 

(3) They estimate on the value of the neighbouring -houses and 
also according the price of the market of that place. They advance up 
to three quarters of its value. 

(4) Advance up to two thirds of its value if gold jewellery. 

ay Not charged in this locality. 
: 2) Do. 


(3) Do. 
(4) No. 
(5) There.are no such customs. 
754. (1) There will be reduction of prices. There will be no 
demand for purchase and sale. Thus it affects bankers. ‘ 
(2) It will happen that all bankers may have to stop their 
business and return to their country selling their business. 


Pya~é6n District. 


737. The committee agreed that public opinion is prejudiced against 
the Chettiars, there being no particular prejudice against other types of 
indigenous bankers One of the main reasons for this prejudice lies in the 
tendency of Chettiars to press’ for payment at unreasonable times. 


- (973) 


Frequently this tendency is due to the system ‘of changing the branch 
agent every three years. The inveree of this alsois net unknown. - U Tun 
gave an example from his -own experience. ‘He took a loan ‘on 
demand’ from a Chettiar and proffered repayment after 14 months. 
Phe Chettiar however refused to accept repayment alleging that the 
-loan was fora yeat. U Tun had to go to law to compel the Chettiar‘to 
accept repayment. U Ba Pe said_that this type of incident was common 

in ‘Kvaiklat. has 

The majority af the committee, P-L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar dis- 
senting, felt that the prejudice was justified. 

Qn the whole the committee felt that this prejudice was to some 
extent the inevitable result of continuous contact between a large 
borrowing public and large lending communities. 

The only possibility of removing this prejudice is to improve 
business methods both on the part of the Chettiars and of the borrow- 
ing public. 

738. (1) Chettiars rarely concern themselves with ‘the purpose of a 
toan so long as the security is satisfactory. 

(2) The committee agreed that on the whole borrowing for one 
purpose while pretending another is rare. Mr. Heaton said that he had 
known some cases of this. 

739. (1) Yes. 

(2) Onnitte:d. 

(3) Change of agents is a common reason. According to 
P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar the outgomg agent wishes to call in as 
many loans as possible before handing over the business to the incom- 
ing agent, in order to increase the commission payable by the head of 
the firm concemed. 

A large section of the committee agreed that the Chettiars’ 
real reason was to seize an opportunity to increase the rate of 
interest. 

{4) The committee felt that Chettiars were in the habit of 
asking for such repavment because of a more profitable use for their 
money offered elsewhere. 

{S) The majority of the committee felt that the best remedy 
would he a maditication of the Chettiar svstem in connection with the 
changing of branch agents every three years. 

740. The sense of the committee was that the fact that accounts 
were not supplied by Chettiars to their clients or customers was ay, 
Genuine gnevance. i 
; ie (1) Mr. Heaton suggested the following as safeguards against 

raud : 

(a) Indigenous bankers should take possession of title deeds and 
retain them in their custody. - 

(6) Indigenous bankers should alse collect tax receipts yearly 
and retain them im their custody. The committee supported these 


. (2) Already dealt with in questions 737 and 739 above. There 
is no compensative advantage to the public in this practise. 

782. As to femal dithcalties, indigenous bankers suffered from the 
protracted nature and the expense of Ktivation. The committee had 
no other difficulty to mention. ; 

743. The committee agreed that indigenous bankers are snfficiently 
protected in law. The committee could suggest no new safeguard. 3 


~ Pyaptn Districtj ( 474) 


744. (1) When an indigenous banker or a local money-lender 
advances money oa the mortgage of paddy Land, the rents of the field 
(if leased out) or its crop (if worked by the mortgager himself) together 
with his cattle are usually added as additional security for the loan. 
The mortgage is usually registered. By such practice the mortgagee 
always secures the first claim upon the crop and cattle. If an outsider 
were to advance money to such a mortgager, be could expect repayment 
only after the claims of the mortgagee had been satisfied. As a nile, 
therefore, no money-lender advances money on the security of crop and 
cattle.alone, as such security is not safe. 

(a) Generally a landlord has a first claim on the produce of his 
land for his rents. 

(6) The surplus goes to the mortgage of the crop whether he is 
the landlord or an outsider. 

{2) If legislation provides that an innocent purchaser of the 
produce, with or without knowledge of the claim, should have a good 
title to the produce free from all claims of the lender, the borrowing 
power of the cultivator will be reduced as no person will be likely to 
advance loans on the security of the crop under such conditions. 

Therefore no legislation is necessarv. 

The present practice that prevails in the district is quite 
satisfactory. 

745. (i) Thé committee had no recommendation to make. 

(2) The committee felt that such legislation should be under- 
taken and that the period should be twice a year. 

(3} The committee felt that the question was outside the scope 
of legislation. 

(4) Most of the committee were of opinion that such legisla- 
tion should not be undertaken as such publication was unnecessary and 
tiable to cause damage to indigenous bankers by sometimes giving the 
public groundless alarm. Mr. Heaton did not agree. He felt that it 
would be advantageous if Chettiars were compelled periodically to 
publish their balance sheets. 

(5) The committee had no suggestion to make. 

(6) Chettiars would not object to the idea of furnishing toa 
borrower his account periodically. They would certainly object to 
being compelled to publish balance sheets for the reasons above- 
stated. 

746. (1) The committee agreed that all regular indigenous bankers 
should be required by Government to get registered. Provided this 
registration implied a certain standard on the part of those registered, 
the public would be in a position to know when they were dealing with 
a reliable firm. 

(2) The committee felt that there was no scope for special 
privileges for registered bankers. 

(3) As far as indigenous bankers are concerned there would be 
no direct benefit but licensing would have the effect of consolidating the 
indigenous bankers as a section of the community and would confer on 
them a definite standing. 

(4) In the first place a minimum requisite capital should be 
fixed and the applicant for a license should prove his capital and his 

bility in the District Court. 

747. (1) The committee was of opinion that this consideration does. 
affect some people but not many. 


( 475 ) 


a The committee has no remedy to Suggest f for the present. 
3 
748. (1) Enquiry i in the neighbourhood on the followin points :— 

(a) Outturn ‘per acre; (5) Rent per acre ; (c) Facility for 
communication ; (d) Whether reliable tenants are available. 

2) The valuation is primarily based on a consideration of 
rental or, in its absence, outturn qualified by other factors as stated. In 
the case of Chettiars 50 per cent. to 65 per cent. (on a land mortgage) ; 
Burman money-lenders 50 per cent. or 60 percent. It is the practice of 
Chettiars after a loan on mortise to give more money on pro-notes 
bringing i the proportion to about 75 per cent. 

(3) In this district house property is rarely ascepted as 
security. Chettiars however do accept house property of good quality 
as security and they will lend from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the 
value, the value being taken as a hundred times the monthly rent accru- 
ing on the house. 

(4) Four-fifths, 
749, (1)) 
{2) | 
. pe charge or allowance is made in this district. 
4 


(5) J . 
750. (508) Each Chettiar firm would have to employ as clearing 
agent a bank, which is a member of the Exchange Bank Association. 
In view of the delay which often occurs in obtaining payment of a 
cheque drawn on a Chettiar it is doubtful if any member of the 
Exchange Bank Association would consent to act as the clearing agent. 
751. (510) (1) None in the neighbourhood. 
(2), (3) and (4) Do not arise. 
752. (512) (1) (a) There is no cheque system locally. 
(6) Credit would be allowed by Chettiars. 
(c) As far as the committee is aware only Rangoon 
Chettiars give cheque. 
,) Only postage (registered) would be charged. 
a Ne No ee 
4) N 
753. (513) “ny The committee has no knowledge as far as the 
Co-operative Banks are concerned. 
As far as the joint stock banks and banks managed on European 
lines are concerned the answer is in the affirmative. 

(2) An average charge made by a bank in respect of a cheque 
drawn on a place other than that i in which the bank is situated would 
be about 4 annas per cent. 

(3) If the bankers and the indigenous bankers concerned are in 

¢ same place, each will be received on the following day. If they 
are in different places the delay would average four days. 

(4) The absence of any special clearing for cheques on 
indigenous bankers is accountable for the difficulties in Rangoon. The 
collection of the proceeds of a cheque drawn on an indigerous banker 
in Rargoon necessitates the sending of a special messenger. In the 
case of a Chettiar banker the cheque has very often to be left with him 
overnight, presumably in order that he can get his customer's confirma- 
tion that the cheque is in order. For these reasons we believe that 
certain joint stock banks in Rangoon refuse to accept for credit of an 


, 


Pyap6n District] ( 4% ) 


account cheques drawn 6n Chettiar bankers. The same difficulties are 
met with by banks operating in other townsthan Rangoon. The 
difficulties. could, we believe, be solved by the institution of a special 
clearing house in Rangoon for cheques on indigenous bankers. 

754. (1) The committee felt itself unable to predict the economic 
effect of patitical separation. . 


Thatbn District (Kyaiklo Sub-committee). 


737. There is no prejudice against them. 

738. (1) No case of this sort. 

(2) None. 

739. (1) to (6) No. 

740, (1) No. 

(2) Does not arise. 

741. (1) No suggestion. 

(2) Yes. In no way compensated. 

742, Difficulty is experienced when landed property is mortgaged. 
It would be better if the name of the money-lender is shown on the 

_ land revenue receipt to prevent multiple mortgage. 

743. Not sufficiently protected in respect of mortgaged goods and 
chattels. The law in this respect is conflicting with bye-laws made by 
local bodies in regard to pawn-broking. 

744. (1) No preferential claim should be given. The remaining 
questions do not arise. 

(2) No suggestion. 

‘745. (1) None known. 

(2) Yes. Once a year. 

(3), (4) and (5) None known. 

(6) The money-lenders object to No. 2.as money is lent on 
pro-notes and registered deeds unlike the European Banks which render 
accounts possible as their transactions are simple. 

746. (1) None known. 

747.-(1), Yes. 

: (2) If income-tax is not levied on such deposits matters will 
improve. 

(3) A fixed rate is desirable and it should not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the income. The accounts should be inspected on the spot allotting 
sufficient time for each firm and should not be required to call for 
accounts books to headquarters. It cripples the money lending business. 
The minimum income liable to tax should be Rs. 4,000. 

748, (t) Estimate is based on produce and situation of land. 

(2) At 75 per cent. of the value. 

(3) Based on structural condition and situation. 

(4) At 50 to 75 per cent. At 80 to 85 per cent. 

749. (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5) No. 

750 to 733. None known. 

754. ‘Their position depends on new legislation. 


Amberst District. 


739. 11) Na 
: (2) Does not arise. 
AO. (1) Na 
42) Does not arise. 


( 477 } a 


741. (0) (29 No. Does not arise. 

742. The legal difficulties experienced by indigenous banks are tie: 
delay in obtaining decrees and the recovery of nioney and also the 
leniency of the insolvency law Courts should shorten the duration of 
cases and the insolvency law and practice should be made more strict 
inorder to prevent fraudulent debtors from taking advantage of the 
leniency of the insolvency Act. = 

744. (1) Yes. The nent payable to the landlord shouid be the first. 
charge over the crops and cattle and then the claim by a creditor with 
@ registered deed with a charge or lien on the crop or cattle. The 
ether creditors and the advances. made by the landlord should be, 
treated equally. No restrictions giving any preference to registered 
bankers is recommended. 

(2) No further legislation is necessary as the present law is 
sufficient. 

745, (1) No changes need be made. 

(2) There is no necessity ; the borrowers are always at liberty 
to inspect accounts. 

(3) No changes are necessary as. The transaction as they exist 
are quite fair. 

(4) No. 
746. (1) Not necessary. Does not arise. 


: No, 
747. (1) Yes. 

(3) The Income-tax assessment is very heavy. A reduction in 
the rate of assessment would have a beneficial effect and develop indige- 
nous banking. 

748. (1) On the market value of paddy for the time Being. 

(2) Fifty per cent. to 75 per cent. of its value. 

(3) On be rental value of the house property 50 per cent. ta 75- 
per cent. of its val 

(4): i6th to 14/16th- of their value. 

754. (1) The business of the Chettiar would be effected as they 
have sunk much capital in their money lending business and have. 
acquired:also much property in Burma in the course of such business. 


Pakchku District. 


737. The public have no prejudice against the indigenous bankers. 
738. (1) and (2) There is no case. in the locality of taking loans from: 
Chettiars by misrepresentation. 
739, (1) There is no case in which bankers insisted for umexpected 
Te-payment of loans. 
(2) to (6) No answer is necessary in view of answer to (1). 
740. (1) There is no well founded complaint. 
(2) No remedy is necessary. 
741, (1) We cannot suggest any improvements. 

(2) The public do suffer inconvenience through the practice of 
changing agents every three years and this is not compensated for by 
any advantages whatever. 

743. The present Civil Inws give much lenient treatment ta 
judgment-debtors but the committee is unable to suggest any remedy. 

743. Not sutiiciently protected! in Iw but no new safeguards or 
privileges could be suggested. 


Pakhkku District.) ( 478 4 


744. The committee do not consider that preferential claim should 
be given under any circumstances upon the crops or cattle of a 
‘cultivator. In any case, the claim upon the tenant both for rent and 
advances should rank equally. 
The borrowing power would not be reduced by such legislation. 

(2) The legislation should not provide the purchaser a good 
‘title to the produce purchase, as malpractices would increase. The 
committee does not recommend such legislation. 

765. (1) No suggestion can be given. 

(2) Yes, indigenous bankers should be made to render accounts 
to their borrowers. Committee recommends a periodical rendering of 
-accounts at every six months. 

(3) Yes, it is desirable and the committee suggests that 
borrowers should put their thumb impressions on on-demand pro-note 
and that the bankers should furaish undisputable receipts for amounts 
repaid to them. 

(4) No, not necessary to enforce publication of balance sheets 
nor to regulate their business in any way. ° 

(5) We cannot suggest any. 

(6) The Burman bankers do not usually keep proper accounts 
and they would object to enforcing the publication of balance sheets. 

746. (1) No, not necessary, It will be of no use to the public. 

(2) Yes, some privileges should be given if they are registered 
but they should not have any preferential claim upon the crops. 

(3) No benefit. 

, (4) No answer is needed. 
747. (1) No.one is averse to deposit money for fear of Income-tax 
.officers learning the amount of deposit and the interest paid for it. 
(2) No remedy is necessary. 
748. (1) On local market value of the land. 

(2) For both the cultivator and landlord land is diasiasred as 
good security at 50 per cent. of its local market value. 

(3) House property is estimated on its local market value in 
towns and on its actual cost in rural areas and it is generally considered 
as good security at 30 per cent. except i in a paying locality, e.g. with 
bazaar frontage in town. 

(4) Gold ornaments are considered as good security at 
70 per cent. of their value. 

749. (1) to (4) In the negative to all the four questions. 
(5) Not necessary to answer. 
750 (508) There is no such transaction in this district and we cannot 
answer. 
751 (510) (1) Only Chettiar bankers cash such cheques. They are 
very few in er district. 
) (a) No charge is made for those who have other 
business with res 
(6) Two annas per cent. for others. 
(3) No delay. 
(4) No difficulty or inconvenience is experienced if the 
cheque is drawn on a well known bank. 
752 (512) (1) (a) It is not customary to issue cheques in the same 
town. 


* (479 ) 


(8) and (c) Only Chettiar bankers give credit for 
cheques and hundis and they are very few in this locality. 
(2) to (4) See above. 
753 (513) (1) Though there was a co-operative bank it did not deal 
in cheque. 
(2) to (4) Not necessary to answer. 


Yamethin District. 


737. The public opinion against them (Chettiars) is quite good. 
No prejudice exists. . 
738. (1) No. They spoke out their real purpose. (2) No other 
cases exist. 
739. No. 
"740. No. 
741. (2) Yes. No. 
742, Nil. 
743. Yes. They are. No new safeguards or privileges are recom- 
mended. 
744. No. The present existing law is quite sufficient. 
(2) In law the innocent purchaser is usually protected. 
745. (2) Yes, only when such account is asked for by the borrowers. 
The period should be six months. 
746. (1) No. (2) No 
747. Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. A lot of them. It is said that in 
the town of Pyinmana alone, since the introduction of Income-tax Act, 
only 8 Chettiar concerns have been left out of 35. 
748. On the basis of current market value. 
(2) Two-thirds of the value. (3) Current market value. From 
half to two-thirds of the value. (4) At least two-thirds 
749, (1), (2), (3) and (4). No. 
754, The business would not be affected at all. They will go on as 
usual, Chettiars exist in Siam, Singapore and in China. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


740. The usual complaint is the high rate of interest charged and 
the practice of adding interest due to the principal due of course to the 
want of adequate security. A more discriminating use of the 
Usurious Act seems called for. 

744, I am very doubtful whether a preferential claim upon the crop 
or cattle of cultivators should be allowed under any circumstances to 
money-lenders which are not covered by the terms of a document 
entered into by the borrower. 

745. (2) 1 am in favour of legislation to compel indigenous bankers 
to render yearly accounts to their borrowers. 

(4) I doubt if this is possible. It would be difficult to prevent 
the publication of entirely fictitious balance sheets. 

747. (1) The reason suggested is not applicable. People merely 
have not got intothe habit of trusting indigenous bankers more than 
they would other people. The general standard of honesty is low and 
people do. not believe that other people are likely to be more honest 
than they would be themselves. 


Commissioner, Sagaing.] ( .480 ) 


: 748. (1) Agricultural land is valued according to its situation and 
: fertility and about three-quarters of the value is considered as good 
security for a loan. 

House property is valued. according. to its situation and materials 
and‘ about three-quarters of the value arrived at is considered sufficient 
security. Gold is taken at about three-quarters of its value as security. 

749. The answer to each sub-question is in the negative. 

754. It is not easy to see how the business of any indigenous banker 
in Burma would be affected by political separation of Burma from 
India. 

Shwebo District. 


737. {a) Chettiarsare thought to charge exorbitant rates of interest. 
Other kinds of money-lenders are thought to do the same, but nat to so 
greatan extent. (5) Thereis no prejudice against any class of money- 
lender. 

738. (1) This does not happen in Shwebo District. 

(2) No other cases are common. 

739: (1) Occasionally, but very seldom. 

(2) In order to meet their own liabilities. 

(3) They see a chance of making more lucrative use of the 
money elsewhere. 

(4 ¥es. 

(5) All kinds. 

(6) Make provision in the contract covering the loan transaction. 

740. (1) High rates of interest and compounding of interest. 

(2) Legislation fixing maximum rates of interest for each class 
of loan, and provision of banking facilities which would reduce rates of 
interest by making large reserve of capital available. 

741. (1) Cannot suggest any. (2) No inconvenience. 

742, (a) Delay and expense of litigation, and flaw of. limitation ; 
fraudulent denial of execution of documents by debtors. (b) Adopt 
remedies suggested in answers to questions Nos. 725,726 and 728, and 
increase the. period of limitation from three to six years; introduce 
Romer registration as suggested in last part of answer to question 

0. i 

743. (a) Yes. (b) None. 

744. (1) Not in any circumstances. 

745. (1) None, beyond. those suggested in reply to question 742. 

(2 Yes. Once a year. 

(3) No. 

(4) (a) Yes, in the case of money-lenders with capital of 
Rs, 50,000 and over. Ltathageh aed bag aetna Tic calmer ag 

+ (6) Once.a year. Copy ta be. sent to all clients and be: 
published in the Press. 

(5) None beyond thase suggested in reply to Questions 741 
and 742. 

(6). They would probably object to legislation fixing maximum 
rates of interest and enforcing publication of balance sheeta The latter 
objection would probably be based on (1) expense of publication. and 
(2) fear af Incame-tax . 

’ 746. (1) (a) All whose working capital amounts. to Rs. 50,000 and: 
over should be: required to get.cegistexed by Government. (+) The 
public would have more confidence in them. 
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(2) (a) Rates should be reduced by 50 per cent. (6) would not 
have preferential claim on crops of their borrowers. ; 

(3) Registered money-lenders would probably get the bulk of 
the business ; in any case, they would get more business, at the expense 
of the unregistered money-lenders. 

(4) (a) On the basis of his working capital [see (1) (a) above]. 
(b) The Collector. ; 

747. (1) No, because as yet no whole-time Income-tax Officer has 

been yr art for Shwebo District. ~ 

oe Notnine as yet. 


748. iy heading to its fertility, as ascertained by their own 
enquiries. Paddy is valued at Rs, 100 per 100 baskets for. this purpose 
and the normal outturn multiplied by 24 is taken as the value for mortgage 
purposes. (Nole. The market rate for paddy in Shwebo in 1928-29 
ranged between Rs. 100 and Rs. 160). 

(2) 75 per cent. of the value so arrived at is customary. 

(3) (a) Locality ; area of site and materials of which house is 
built. Locality is valued in regard to proximity to trading centres like 
markets, railway stations, main roads, road junctions etc. They make 
enquiries among the residents of the locality as to the estimated value of 
the house and site. (6) 75 per cent. 

(4) 75 per cent. 

749. (1) No. (2) No. (3) No. (4) No. (5) No such custon exists. 

751 (510) (1) (a) Chettyars only. (Some traders, who are not 
money-lenders, cash cheques on Banks in Rangoon, Mandalay and other 

laces where they have branches, e¢.g., Babachi Kaka, Rowe & Co., Ltd. 
b) Not numerous. 

(2) Chettyars charge 1 anna per Rs. 100 per day for probable 
period required to clear the cheque in Rangoon or elsewhere. 
(6) Ditto. 

(3) If cash is available, cash the cheque at once. Thereis an 
occasional delay of two or three days if the Chettyar is short of cash. 

(4) There are none. 

752 (512) None doso. 

753 (513) There are no such banks in Shwebo District. 

754. (1) No Chettyars or other indigenous bankers who are Indians, 
are present at the Meeting to suggest a reply to this question. The 
Burman members of the Committee, who are present, consider that 
there is no reason to suppose that the business of any indigenous banker 
will suffer if separation takes place. 


Shwebo District (Chettiar Sub-committec).* 
737. The public has a good opinion. 
738. (1) It seems that this does not happen in this locality. 
(2) Not known, 
. 789. (1) No. 
740. (1) It seems that there are no complaints. 
741. The public does not suffer by changing agents every three 


ars. ° 
742. The law allows the borrowers to prolong the time of payment 
unnecessarily. It will be better if steps are taken to prevent this. 


* Translated from Tamil. 
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Shwebo District ( 482 ) 
Chettiar Sub-committee.] 
"743. Cannot be answered as there is not sufficient knowledge of laws 
744. Laws are no use. Means should be adopted so as to ensure 
‘good habits in the borrowers. 
745. (1) Not known. 
(2) Not necessary. 
(3) Yes. It must be done. 
746. (1) Should be registered by Government. 
(2, Should be given special privileges ; stamp duty on bills, pro- 
notes, mortgages should be considerably. reduced. 
747, It seems that they are not averse. 
748. !1) The value is estimated on the value of neighbouring Jands 
which belong to others. 
(2) On the status of the client. 
(3) Do. 
(4) Eighty per cent. 
749. (1) to (4) No. 


Deputy Commissioner, Shwebo. 


745. (4) (a) In my opinion, all indigenous bankers who receive 
money on current or deposit account should be required to publish 
their balance sheets, but not necessarily in the Press. It would suffice 
if a copy were sent to each client, and also to the Collector and such 
-other authorities as might be thought desirable. 

(6) In my opinion there is too much reticence about the subject 
of Income-tax and too much consideration is given to “ fear of income- 
tax”. It is time that the public realised that anyone who evades due 
assessment is in just the same position as anyone who evades payment of 
any other tax, which he is liable to pay—thathameda, for instance. 

746. (1) (a) In my opinion, every “ indigenous banker” should be 
registered, or, as an alternative, those with a working capital less than 
the Committee’s figure of Rs. 50,000 should be given the option of 
getting the:nselves registered. Anyone who did not exercise the option 
would probably find his business passing to those who did. 


Katha District. 


737, No public opinion. 

738. No Chettiars. 

739. (1) No. 

740. (1) The usual complaint is the high rate of interest and the 
sash of outstanding interest to principal if not paid on due date. 


743, Fairly. Please see 744, 

744. Yes, when the money is lent for agricultural purposes. The 
debt incurred for purposes of cultivation should be a first charge after 
the Government dues have been deducted. The usual safegurads 
allowed by Civil Procedure Code will do. Yes or disputes as to pre- 
ferential claims would be endless. Yes, the loan transaction should be 
done in the presence of the Headman who will have to maintain a 
register and charge a small Fee. The land-lord should have preferential 
treatment. No, I do not think so. 

(2) I think Legislation would be impossible. I do not recom- 
nae ‘ The claim of an innocent buyer could come next to that of 
€ lenders. 
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748. (1) On the produce. 
(2) Seventy per cent, of ie value without possession and cent. 
per cent. with possession. 
) The rent. 70 per cent. of the value without possession and 
100 per cent. with possession. 
(4) Eighty per cent. 
749. (1) A 
(2) 
(3) No. 
(a) 
(5) 


Commissioner of Income-tax, Burma.” 


747. The fact that a Chettyar’s or an indigenous banker's accounts 
are open to detailed investigation by the Income-tax Department is 
andoubtedly a drawback to investors ; but it is only a minor considera- 
tion, the chief concern of investors being the safety of their money, 
which depends on the financial integrity and stability of the banker. It 
is this factor which regulates the investments with this class of banker, 
and also determines ina large measure the rate of interest. On the 
whole, I would say that the probability of disclosure dues not, speaking 
broadly, affect investments of this type to an extent requiring remedial 
measures. In fact, it may be said that to a person who is prepared to 
make an honest retarn of his income, the disadvantage in question would 
mean nothing at all. 

The above answers the first and second parts of the question. 

As regards the third, I gather from some of tht answers of District 
Committecs that there isa feeling on the part of indigenous bankers 
and Chettiars of unfairness with regard to Income-tax. The reply of 
the Shwebo District Committee in this respect is particularly significant. 
It is said that there is no aversion to deposits with indigenons bankers 
“because a whole-time Income-tax Officer has not yet been appointed.” 
The plain fact of the matter is that nobody relishes paying Income-tax, 
and that when tax is levied after a thorough and careful investigation, 
the results do not appeal to assessees. Very often full accounts are not 
producec and the Department is forced to make its assessment trom the 
information and materials at its disposal. If there is any over-assess- 
ment in such cases, it is due entirely to the assessee’s not placing all his 
cards on the table. 

My answer is that if everyone is prepared to reveal his true state of 
affairs, no remedial measures are called for. 


Assisiant Commissioner of Income-iax, Rangoon, 
747 (1) There is evidence to show thata good many people have 
raised the objection. 

(2) The remedy is to bring all banks including the large foreign 
banks on the same leval as the Chettiar money-lenders in respect of 
obtaining from them information regarding persons who have . received 
interest from the banks. This would not ouly increase the revenue but 
would bring about fairness to the Chettiars and other money-lenders 
whose books are made full use of by the Income-tax Department to 
their detriment. 


°* This reply was compiled after Mr. Mackenzie's death from notes left by him. 


Assistant Commissioner of ( 484 +) 
Income-tax, Rangoon. 

(3) None of the foreign banks operating ip Rangoon are 
assessed in Burma, It would seem, however, that the Chettiar whose 
books are available to the Income-tax Department is likely to suffer 
unfairness because an examination of the accounts would reveal 
numerous disallowable items, a bank which submits a profit and loss 
statement, etc., would not be likely to have revealed. There is no 
doubt that these disabilities have a certain effect upon the readiness 
with which capital is available for business purposes. It is possible 
also-that Chettiars might reduce their rate of interest on loans if they 
didnot suffer from the disability of having to produce their books and 
to pay income-tax upon the full amount the books reveal including any 
disallowable items noticed in the course of the examination, which the’ 
banks might escape having brought to account. The remedy is to 
place all banking institutions upon the same level of access to the 

- Income-tax Department. If the books of the large foreign banks 
cannot be called up by the Income-tax Department, arrangements should 
be made so that an official of the Department could be empowered 
to visit the banks and go through the books and extract such informa- 
tion as might-be required by the Income-tax Officer periodically. 


Assistant Commnissioner of Income-tax, Eastern Range. 


_ 747. I should imagine that there are people who are averse to depo- 
siting money with a Chettiar or other indigenous banker because the 
Income-tax Officers learn from the banker’s accounts the amount of 
their deposit and of the interest paid it. But the number of such people 
is probably few. As arule villagers do not have enough spare moncy 
to deposit anywhere. Such of them as have money to spare usually 
prefer to lend it out themselves to co-villagers. They receive higher 
rates of interest on such loans than ‘on deposits in a Chettiar firm, but 
they also run grave risks of losing both capital and interest, for a man 
who turns to a Burmese money-lender for a loan is usually one whose 
credit is bad and is unable to raise a loan from a Chettiar. 1 have, 
however, come across cases in which depositors in Chettiar firms have 
voluntarily declared their interest from their deposits and have even 
submitted statements of interest receipts drawn up by the Chettiar 
firms: But such cases are few and far between. 

(2) I do not think there is anything calling for remedy. So long 
as the accounts of Chettiar firms are produced before the Income-tax 
authorities their secrets must be laid bare. Such accounts must con- 
tinue to be produced. I do not see why people who have deposited in 
Chettiar firms should be protected from the attentions of the Income- 
tax Officers any more than salary earners whose salaries are taxed at 
source. 
(3) One hears vague complaints of unfairness with regard to 
income-tax from time to time, but such complaints are usually based on 
a desire to defraud the revenue. It is generally the assessee who is 
unfair to the Income-tax Officer and not the Income-tax Officer to the 
assessee. Where the assessee is fair and above board he can have no 
legitimate grievance against the Income-tax Officer. 


Assistant Conimissioner of Income-lax, Western Range. 
737. I am not aware of the public having any prejudice against any 
class of money lenders. 
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739. When the security is good no money lender of any class ever 
asks for repayment of any loan immediately or after a short time. 
Such lenders are generally of Burmese and Chettiar classes, and these 
classes of lenders do not care to withdraw their loans for use elsewhere 
when these loans are in safe security. 

747, As far as I am aware people are not averse to depositing their 
money with Chettiar or other indigenous bankers on the ground that the 
Income-tax Department would discover their incomes from the accounts 
of these bankers, but there is now a tendency either to cease making 
. such deposits or to make such derosits in the names of some members 
- of their family with a view possibly to have the income in the deposits 

not included in their income-tax assessment. There might, of course, 
be other reasons for not keeping the deposits in their own names. 

(2) I do not think I can suggest any remedy nor can I say that 
any remecly is possible. 

(3) The bankers have no reason to complain of unfairness 
with regard to income-tax. 

748. (1) As far as 1 am aware the bankers estimate the value of land 
offered as security on the market value of in the neighboorhood. 

(2) Generally not more than half the market value. 

(3) Hoase rrorerty is also valned on the market value of other 
honses in the nzighbourhood and on th: freehold or leasehold nature 
of the house sit2. Generally half th: market value is tuken as security 
for th. loan. 

(4) Generally not more than half th: value of jewellery taken 
in deposits is taken as good security for a loan. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and 
Minbu Districts. 


737. There appears to be no prejudice. 

738. Please see answer to 717; this I believe does arise. it is a 
common complaint in co-operative societies and it is impossible to find 
out how much of the money advanced for cultivation has gone in other 
directions, 

738. (1) Burman lenders do. 

(2) That they have some other somewhat nebulous business in 
mind. 

(3) Thev probably want to buy a motor car or diamond which 
they cannot really afford. It is however in nine out of ten cases. 
almost certain to be some individual luxury desired, or personal necessity 
which must be met. 

(4) Very rarely, for this purpose it would be too much trouble 
and not sufficiently interesting, except, perhaps where the love of 
gambling is deeply rooted. These cases are rare however as the 
Burman money lender is rarely a gambler and the gambler rarely a 
money lender, having no money left to lend. 

: (5) Those most easily accessible and most likelyeio have cash 
by them. 

(6) 1 do not think there is a remedy. So long as the Burman 
is a Burman he will do things peculiarly Burmese. 

744 (1) Much of the borrowing power of the cultivator is fraudulent, 
fe., his ability owing to faulty registration, efc., of being able to raise 
loan after loan upon the same property. In some cases this goes on for 
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Co-operative Socictics.] . 
some time before it comes to Court. Any attempt to register loans for 
cultivation or to give priority to certain classes of loan would undoubt- 
edly make it more difficult to obtain loans. 

This would, in my opinion, however, be a good thing. It is not 2 
question of how much has been lent for agriculture, but how much is 
being properly applied to it. 

Ii would be better to have Rs. 10,000 loans out to agriculture with 
say Rs. 9,000 properly applied than Rs. 15,000 out with only Rs. 10,000 
of it properly applied. A table of the priority of claims would have to 
be fixed by legislation, similar to the priority of claims prior to the exe- 
cution of the terms of a will for instance, in which calls upon the estate 
of the deceased are paid in the order laid down by Statute. 

Satisfaction of a demand low in the scale would automatically imply 
sufficient funds to satisfy all prior claims and the payment of such a 
demand before its proper place should act as estoppel to any attempt to 
prove insufficient funds or inadmissibility of any prior claim. Payment 
of a claim low in the scale, and subsequent failure to satisfy a higher 
claim would thus become a criminal offence. 

Much litigation could be saved in the lower Courts and in Revenue 
Courts, as it would effectually decide questions such as are now 
continually in dispute as to the priority of mortgages. A prior 
mortgagee has now to go to the trouble of obtaining a decree 
and, having obtained it, establish his priority in order to prevent the 
satisfaction of a junior mortgagee with a decree in arbitration. This 
causes delay to the latter who may have heen in ignorance of the 
former, and it causes avoidable waste of time and expense to the 
former. r 

Such claims should only be considered when the loan is properly 
registered by a registered banker or money tender. It should be the 
banker’s or money lender’s responsibility to register his loans and to pay 
the necessary fees. : 

Failure would not be an offence but would debar the banker or 
money lender from the privileges given by the statutory priority of loans. 

(8) The claim for advances by the landlord would depend upoa the 
purpose of the advance and would take its place in the list according 
to its statutory precedance. 

745. (2) Yes, once every six months. 

It is the custom of the Rangoon bankers to issue a small slip at the 
end of the bank financial year and at the half-yearly balance. The 
customer is required to sign it as correct and retarn the signed portion 
to the bank. If the account is incorrect he must rectify the matter by 
communication with the bank. 

Having signed it as correct it should debar him from further dispute 
regarding it. The existing laws as regards service of notice could be 
made to apply. 

{3) I do not think any further legislation is necessary except 
that receipts to depositors should be compulsory and the hanker or 
money Jender subject to liability for laches in respect of forgery or 
Payment to an unauthorised person. The English .law is very fair to 
both parties in this respect. 

(4) They should be brought undes the provisions of the Indian 
Companies Act, which should be more enetictically eniorced in 
Burma. 


(6) i do not think objections would be raised to my proposals 
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746. (1) Yes. It would be of use in establishing rights under the 
proposed classification of loans. 

(2) Only the privileges under the above, and that any loan of a 
registered banker should have priority over a loan in the same classi- 
fication of a non-registered money lender, whether the loan be regis” 
tered or not. 

(3) Only bankers properly registered would be allowed to sue 
for privilege under registered loans classification. 

(4) There should be a board of representatives of bankers after 
the style of the Bar Council which would decide who to admit. 

An appeal would lie to the Civil Courts. There should be no fee 
charged but the banker would be required to pay the fees for registra- 
tion of his loans. - 

747. (t) This may arise, but should not. The position of any 
individual deposit should never become known to or be used by the 
income-tax authorities, {t should be altogether inadmissible as 
evidence. 

A bankers’ business is just as tightly bound to secrecy as a priest 
in the confessional, a doctor to his patient or a barrister to his client, 
as he has all the protection given to the priest, the doctor and the 
barrister under the Law of Evidence. 

In England no Income-tax Officer ever sees the personal accounts of 
the Bank and there is no need whatever in this country for him to do so. 

The impersonal books of a properly run bank are suthcient to 
disclose its income fully without going into personalities. If they are 
not the Income-tax authorities can insist on their being made so but 
they have no more moral right to a knowledge of individual accounts 
than a magistrate has to insist on replies disclosing confidential 
matters in the keeping of a government official. 


: Joint Sub-Registrar, Pegu. 


740. If it is not altogether out of touch I should like to make a 
note upon the common practice which has been adopted by the Indian 
money-lenders (Chettiars) in Burma and in Pegu District in respect of 
demanding interest on the loans of money given to the people 
(Burmans), From the legal point of view this vitally important 
subject involving the documents presented for registration under 
Section 32, page 11, of the Registration Act of the Burma Registration 
Deeds Manual, 1914, needs favourable consideration in as much as to 
take up the matter. My points are as follows :— 

The documents so presented for registration embrace the dates of 
agreement: (1) British Calendar and (2) Burmese Calendar years respec- 
tively ; but the former has to be taken and accounted for as the date 
ot transactions as defined under Direction 21, page 117, read with 
Section 53, page 20 of the Registration Act in all the Registers, etc., 
maintained in the Registratiog Offices. In none of the documents so 
presented for registration have | seen that the mortgagors bave made 
&@ spcihe agreement that they would pay up the interest according 
to the Burmese Calendar year. In the event of reralment of the 
loans or settlement, the mortgagees worked out the due interest accord- 
ing to the Burmese Calendar year as the dates of transaction. Not 
satistied with this the mortgagees had ayain worked out the interest 
on the gross principal for one year and added as compound interest. 
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The differences between these two Calendar Years were found to be 
from 8 to 10 days shorter in Burmese in one year than the British, 
and therefore the interest had to be paid earlier or quicker. In the 
case of leap year, in every three years an excess of interest for one 
month had also to be paid. All these seem no better than anything 
else before the eyes of the people (Mortgagors), who have to deal with 
big sums of loans, as a sort of swindling and opening the eyes. 

As this country (Burma) is under the British Government all the 
rules and regulations enacted by the Government have to be rigidly 
followed by His Majesty's subjects and abided by. Even in the case 
of litigation between the parties the Court of Law takes into considera- 
tion of the. dates of transaction, #.e. British calendar year under the 
Limitation Act. Moreover no interest would be allowed to the 
mortgagees from the date of filing a suit up to the date of the decision 
orders being passed. It was only allowed very low rate of interest after 
the date of the orders by way of waiving out all the interests prior to 
to the date of the orders. 

Viewing all these facts in consideration, a provision on the 
subject by way of having an amendment inserted in the Act relating 
to the payment of interest according to the British calendar year, on 
the loans of money obtained from the mortgagees. The working and 
taking of compound interest is also another source of unsatisfactory 
result requiring to be looked into. 


The Nattukkottai Chettiars’ Association. 


737 to 741. Generally speaking the public of the province hold the 
Chettiars in high esteem. There is no prejudice against them. At 
times the Chettiars are reluctantly compelled by the stress of circum- 
stances to acquire and possess lands of cultivators. 

The Chettiars as a rule have no desire to purchase lands or become 
land-owners. The Chettiars’ Association takes this opportunity to 
emphasize the fact that they look with disfavour upon any member 
of their community getting his money locked up in lands acquired 
as owner. Chettiars are compelled to buy up lands when they find 
no other means of recovering their dues and asa last resort, the 
Chettiar tries his level best to dispose of the lands so acquired, and 
convert them by sale into liquid cash at the earliest opportunity. 
Their desire to keep their property in the shape of liquid capital is so 
great that it is not uncommon to find the Chettiars selling at a loss 
lands acquired as aforesaid under compelling necessity. 

There might be some cases of people who take loans from Chettiars 
saying they will use the money for cultivating their lands and in fact 
use the money to lend to others at a higher rate of interest. It is 
not possible to take any effective steps to preventive this. It cannot 
be said that the practice of borrowing for one purpose and pretending 
another is prevalent in Burma to any appreciable extent. 

, The Chettiars never ask their borrowers unexpectedly to repay 
their loans immediately or at short notice when the security is good 
and there has been no previous arrangement for repayment at that 
time. ‘The Chettiar never asks for such repayment even when a more 
profitable use of his money is offered elsewhere. 

The public do not suffer any inconvenience through the Chettiar 
practice of changing agents every three years. The new agent 
generally arrives three to six months before the expiry of the agency 
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of the previous agent. The incoming agent through the previous 
agent gets into close touch with the customers. The incoming agent 
takes over all the good debts and the borrowers are asked to renew the 
documents. Bad and doubtful debts are retained by the old agent and 
it is his duty to collect as much of them as he can before he leaves for 
his country. To bona fide debtors absolutely no inconvenience is 
caused by this practice. 

742 and 743. The Government ought to devise means of simplifying 
the procedure in courts and permitting the fluidity of loanable capital. 
The present procedure locks up a fairly large amount of working capital. 
Compulsory summary procedure should be resorted to in respect of the 
transactions of the merchants, bankers and traders and suitable 
provision should be inserted in the procedure codes. 

Insolvency.—Provision and the working of the Insolvency Act 
required to be made stringent with a view to preventing the resort to 
Insolvency courts on flimsy grounds, The Insolvency Act should be so 
amended as to apply only to real cases of bona fide losses of honest 
debtors. 

Pyesas.—In pyesas or tax receipts issued to landowners by Govern- 
ment, the names of the mortgagees should be stated. 

Corruption of public servants isa great handicap to indigenous 
bankers. Corruption should be put down with a strong hand. 

Stamp duty on mortgage deeds should be reduced. The Transfer 
of Property Act should be further amended enabling a power of 
sale to be inserted in any form in mortgages of any immoveable 
property in Burma. 

The Chettiars should be given equal status with the joint stock 
banks in relation to law, e.g. the Bankers’ Book Evidence Act. 

744. A general provision of a preferential claim upon the crops or 
cattle of a cultivator may be recognised in favour of a banker who made 
advances to the cultivator. But a working of this rule will lead to 
complications in actual practice. There can, however, be no difficulty 
if a provision is made enabling the banker to distrain by a summary 
remedy the cattle or crops of a cultivating land-lord. In the case of 
lands cultivated on lease, suitable enactments may be made enjoining 
upon the courts the issuing of an order of attachment before judgment 
as a matter of course in suits on pro-notes or bonds where the loan is 
stated to have been made for cultivation purposes. 

745 and 746. No legislation should be undertaken to compel indi- 
genous bankers to render periodical accounts to the borrowers. Endorse- 
ments of payments on the documents of loan, or receipts if required are 
always made or given. There has been no unfairness in transactions 
between indigenous bankers and cultivators or other customers No 
legislation therefore to ensure such fairness is necessary or called for. 

There are no reasons for legislation to enforce publication of 
balance sheets by indigenous bankers of any class. 

No advantaytes are likely to accrue to the public by compulsory 
registration of indigenous bankers. Any insistence or “compulsion in 
this direction will be stoutly opposed by indigenous bankers. 

747. We would like to point out the invidious distinction made by 
the income-tax authorities in their treatment of the indigenous bankers 


ag, 
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and joint stock banks. While inspecting the books of Chettiars, the 
income-tax authorities either ask Chettiars to give a list of customers 
whose interest amounts to Rs, 1,000 per annum or take down particulars 
of the clients to whom interest has been paid and on this information 
the clients are served with notices for submission of their income-tax 
returns. Owing to this sort of fishing enquiries from the income-tax 
department the clients of Chettiars withdraw their deposits with the 
Chettiars and transfer the same to the banks or others whom they 
consider better protected, as the income-tax authorities do not take 
similar liberties with banks accounts. This action of the income-tax 
authorities is clearly unfair, amounting to a breach of confidence. This 

- action seriously affects the financial sources of the Chettiars and should 
be immediately put an end to. 

The methods of assessment adopted ‘in relatian to the Cheltiars’ 
accounts result in over-assessment. The income-tax department of 
Burma should have a list of approved auditors and the audited balance 
sheets certified by such auditors should be accepted generally. 

748 & 749. In estimating the value of agricultural land offered to 
them as security, they consider the local market rate, the situation of 
the land and facilities for marketing of produce such’as means of com- 
munication, proximity or otherwise to large towns and trade centres, the 
relative fertility. of the land and drainage facilities. Special care is 
taken to ascertain whether the land is liable to be affected by floods 
during the rainy season and valued accordingly. Generally the valuation 
is on a liberal scale and loans varying from 50 to 70 per cent of such 
values are made. 

In the case of houses, an estimate of the original cost of construction 
the age of the building, situation of the building, facilities and means of 
communication, and the prevailing market value are considered. The 
valuation is generally on a liberal scale. Loans of 50 to 70 per cent. 
of the value on the security of houses are given. 

On the pledge of jewels loans are given up to 75 per éenit of the 
value of the jewels. Indigenous bankers do not make any charge in 
consideration: ‘of giving notes instead of silver or of giving silver instead 
of notes.* No allowances are made toa customer in getting either 
silver or notes instead of the other. . 

754. A great deal of harm is done to the indigenous bankers in 
Burma by the agitation for separation started recently by a handful of 
educated Burmans. The separationists have directed their attacks. 
against the Chettiars who do not deserve any portion of the blame 
sought to be thrown on them. The agitation has therefore had the 
effect of creating in the minds of Chettiars a feeling of insecurity. The 
Chettiar proprietors of South India who do not directly carry on 
money-lending in Burma naturally apprehend that legislative and other 
measures to their detriment may be undertaken in the event of separa- 
tion, endangering their investments. In the event of separation, the 
Chettiars are likely contract their business in Burma ; and the extension 
of their business is only possible when confidence in the security of 
investments is restored after watching events in Burma fora fairly - 
considerable length of time. But it must be noted that when once 
considerable capital is withdrawn, as is certain after separation and 
ee 
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invested in other countries, there is not much prospect of reinvestment 
of the capital withdrawn, even after the confidence is restored and good. 
prospects assured. Economic progress in Burma, especially in rvral 
areas, will be retarded, and irreparable injury to Burma will be caused 
by separation. 

The slow but sure disappearance of the Chettiar banking in the 
event of separation will be very unfortunate in Burma as it will involve. 
the loss of wealth, invaluable knowledge of local conditions, persqnal 
contact and relationship, and the simple practices and methods appro- 
priate to the genius of the people, 

Indigenous banking, as carried on by Chettiars in Burma differs 
materially from the system of Shroffs of India. The functions of the 
Chettiar Bankers may be described as follows :— 

(1) Opening cheque accounts, receiving time deposits : and giving. 
loans. 
(2) Arranging remittances. 

The business of the Chettiars approximates more nearly to that of 
joint stock banks than the business of the Shroffs. The Chettiars asa 
rule do purely banking business and do not undertake trade operations. 
The Shrofis however, in addition to doing banking business are. 
gencrally engaged, either on their account or as commission agents, in. 
the purchase and sale of various commodities such as cotton, grain, rice, 
seeds, etc. 

Rangoon Chettiars do not directly finance agriculture, but lend 
monies to mofussil Chettiars who provide the necessary financial facili- 
ties to the cultivators. Rangoon Chettiars, however, finance a large 
proportion of internal trade originating from Rangoon. 

Chettiars borrow money from the banks in Rangoon, Bassein, 
Moulmcein and Mandalay. At other places they borrow money from one 
another. ‘The rate of interest on bank loans to Chettiars is fixed from 
time to time by the Imperial Bank and the other banks have agreed 
with the Imperial Bank not to charge lower rates. The minimum rate 
is generally 6 per cent during the monsoon months, and the maximom 
rate about 9 per cent in the cold weather months. The Imperial Bank 
generally acivances moneys to Chettiars in multiples of Rs. 20,000 on the 
joint and several fronotes of two approved Chettiars and no two 
Chettiars are allowed to sign together for more than one loan. A few 
among other banks, however, in a:idition to the above method, acivance 
monics against approved trade hundies endorsed by one Chettiar firm. 
The loans are generally for fixed periow's not exceeding three months. 

Till recently there has been no prejudice against the Chettiars, at 
.any rate, in Rangoon. Rather they were popular with the commercial 
community on account of their baaking hours, their close relationship. 
to business and their knowledge of conditions. Latterly, owing to the 
failure of a few leading Chettiar firms, depositors do not have quite. 
the same confidence in Chettiars as before and this in tum has 
restricted the extent of advances made by Chettiars to trade. But 
Conditions in most markets are now abnormal and it is difficult to state. 
whether the present distrust is onty a temporary phas> or a more 
permanent feature likely to affect the business of the Chettiars. 


Mr. PLN, Narayanan Cheitiar (Pyapdn). 
737, See answer to question 28. 
738. Not in this locality. 
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739. No. 

740. No. 

741. Answered already. 

742. Submitting account to Income-tax Office ; recovering money 
through Court are the difficulties of indigenous bankers. Income-tax 
law veda be relaxed. The court procedure must be shortened. 

Yes. 

744. Answered in 52. 

745. Gee No ; disadvantageous to both. 
(4) No. : 

746. Yes; Public will have more confidence ; Income-tax also will 
be reduced. 

(2) Yes. 
'3) No benefit. 

747. (1) Yes. 

43) Income-tax law seriously affect the banking business in 
Burma ; since super tax is charged the Chettiar traders are content to 
do a small business and to get a small profit. Further Chettiars and 
traders usually employ men with low qualifications to examine the 
accounts. But to submit accounts to the Income-tax office and to 
answer their questions they have to employ men with English qualifica- 
tions who are not readily available as they prefer public appointment and 
offices. If abanker or trader cannot answer the questions satisfactorily 
they are fined and sometimes even prosecuted. 

748. (1) On basis of situation and quality of land. 

(2) Three-quarters. 
(3) Same. 
(4) Four-fifths. 

749. No charge and allowance. 

754. Once Burma is separated the Burmese will mae Chettiars as 
strangers whereas they are now regarded as brethren. 


Mr. V.C.T.N. Ramanathan Chettiar (Shwebo). 


737. The public has a good opinion. 

738. No. 

739. No. 

740. No. 

741. (1) Not known. 

(2) It is understood that there are no inconveniences. 

742, The law allows the borrowers to postpone the time of payment 
and measures should be taken to prevent this. Not known. 

743. As there is not sufficient investigation into this matter, we are 
unable to answer. 

744. (1) It seems that no good can be derived by the introduction of 
changes in the present laws. It is essential to cultivate a good idea in 
the minds of the borrowers, that they should at any cost repay the 
loans of bankers. 

. _ (2) Not known. 

745. (1) Not known, 

(2) Not necessary. Periodical accounts are given whenever 
they are asked for. 

(3) It is essential to ensure fairness in the transactions. What 
legislation is necessary is not known. 
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746. (1) Every person should be required to get registered, 
(2) Special privileges should be given, viz :— 
Special rates of stamp duty, etc. These privileges should be given with 
regard vi cultivation also. 
(3) Otherwise there can be no benefits, 
(4) License should be granted every year after once being 
registered. 
747, (1) It seems that no person is averse. 
748. (1) By enquiry. 
3 a to 75 per cent according to the status of the client. 
10. 
(4) 80 per cent. 
749. (1) to (4) No. 


Section 10. Development of Indigenous Banking. 


Akyab District (U Shway Tha's Sub-cominittee), 


755. (1) Yes. By aid from Government. 
(2) By Government advancing money to indigenous bankers. 
and fixing a maximum rate of interest. 


Akyab District (Mr. Bishop's Sub-committee). 


755, (1) No. Joint stock banks would still be required. 

(2) By organising them, giving them easier credit, auditing their 
accounts and taking such measures as would increase public confidence 
in them. 

756. The connection is with Rangoon or Madras Presidency and 
consists in obtaining money from those places for business here. 
757. (1) (a) Yes, this would be useful. 
' (b) This will not be feasible here as there is no capital. 
(c} This also would do. 
(d) Not feasible. So much co-operation is unlikely. 

(2) No suggestions. 

(3) No. 

iS These contingencies are unlikely for many years to come. 

be 5) Yes. 

(6) We prefer (1) (a). 

758. (a) No such danger likely. The indigenous banker would still 
survive. 

(8) In small places an intelligent agent would soon pick up 
local knowledge. The permanent staff would be of help to the new agent. 

(c) No such danger probable. 

(d) Public opinion would remedy such a state of affairs. 

759, We do not consider the suggestion in question 757 (d) to be 
feasible. 
700, 701, 762. We are not in a position to offer any useful opinion. 


Hanthawadidy District. 


755. (1) It already satisfies the needs of this district. 
(2) Does not arise. 
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757. As far as the richer people are concerned the Chettiars supply 
their wants. We would approve of the establishment of any kind of 
bank or agency in the district which would lend money to the poor 
classes of cultivators freely and on better terms than the Chettiars. 

758. See answer to previous question. 

762. None. 

763. We do not favour a few large banks with branches every where. 


Bassein District (Chettiar Sub-commitice).* 


755. (1) Yes, it is. : 
2) Not necessary to make any attempt. 
756. Not connected. No necessity to be connected. 
757. (a)) 
i ‘Will be good if established. 
co 


(d) Amalgamation is difficult. 

(2) Not advisable to amalgamate. 

(4) No difficulty. 

(5) Yes. 

(6) Whichever is convenient may be done. 
‘758. (b) There is some danger. 
759. Yes. True of all Hindus and impossible to overcome to same. 
760. (1) Not necessary. 

(2) If established it would be good to have connection. 
761. Can be done according to convenience, whenever it is felt. 
762. All that concerns separation of India and Burma is 


- mentioned above (see answer to question 754). 


: Pyatén District. 


755. (1) It is not considered that the indigenous system of banking 
is capable in itself of such development as will satisfy the needs of the 
country. « . 

(2) The Committee is unable to suggest the lines on which a 
beginning of such development might be attempted. 

756. No. Except in so far as Chettiars in the district obtain funds 
from Rangoon Chettiars who in turn borrow from the Imperial Bank. 
It is presumed therefore that the borrowing rate of local Chettiars is 
influenced by the fluctuation of the Imperial Bank rate. 

757. (1) (a) The success of a scheme would largely depend on the 
obtaining of trained managers with the necessary local knowledge. 

.  (b) The Committee did not consider this practicable. It 
would be difficult to find a sufficient number of men of the requisite 
character, ability and integrity in each district to forma really sound 
board of Directors. 

(c) The Committee felt that neither the Imperial Bank nor 
the Joint Stock Banks would ever undertake such a scheme. 

(d) Indigenous bankers are highly suspicious of each other. — 
The Committee felt that they possess neither the character nor the 
temperament to make a success of a scheme where trust and team work 
would be essential. 





* Translated from Tamil. 
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(2) No other plans to suggest. 

(3) Having no experience of the working of the konnandit 
principle the Committee was unable to give any opinion on this question. 

'4) The Committze was of opinion that neither excessive - com- 
petition nor monopoly would be likely to arise. 

) Brancly banks envisaged by scheme (a) would, if properly 
managed. attract enough public. - 

(6) Scheme (a). 

758. (a) The Committee considered that if this could be called a 
danger it would be extremely remote. 

(b) This danger would be negligible. 

(c) Whether the bank did or did not inspire confidence the 
obtaining of deposits from the public of the locality would be difficult 
to achieve. 

(d) This would be extremely unlikely so long as the branch was 
able to influence a desirable local clientele. 

759. This is a very real diflicuity and in the opinion of the Committee 
quite insuperable. : 

760. (1) Yes. 

(2) Directly. The reply would be effected if plan (c) or plan 

(a) of questions 757 were adopted. ; 

761, Seeing that there is no system of trade bills established in the 
country it is impossible to suggest how an increase could be made in the 
number of trade bills suitabie for a Central Reserve Bank todiscount. 

762. Answers to questions 757 to 761 inclusive would not be 
effected if Burma were separated politically from India. 

763. Already covered by answers to questions 755 to 728 inclusive. 


That6n District (Kyaikio Sub-committee). 


755. (1) No. 

(2) Establishment of banks by Government at trade centres if 
necessary with shares from the public giving facilities to public and 
encouragement for investment by indigenous races. 

756. Yes. Within Thatén and Reames In exchange of hundis. 
It is desirablé, None known. F 


= Amherst District, 
756. No. Does not arise. Does not arise. 


PakOkku District, 


755. (1) No it is not capable of such development. 
(2) No answer is nevessary. 

756. No, it is not connected (1) It is not possible to create such 

connection. (2) It is desirable to create it. 
Yamthin "District, 

755. Yes. (2) On their own lines. 

756. Yes, within Burma. The Chettiars borrow ther capital from 
the Joint stock Banks of Rangoon. 

787. (1) All the plans are approved. (3) Yes. (4) No. (5) Yes. 
(6) Pian given in (c) is preferred. 

760. Yes. (2) Yes. 

762. Burma must have a separate Reserve Bank. 
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Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 


755. ‘a I see little sign of an indigenous system ‘of banking capable 
of development except by the Chettiars. 

Co-operative banks have had so bad a set ‘back that they are not 
likely to start again soon. Possibly the only hope now of development 
is by the gradual extension of branches of Rangoon banks. 

756. Chettiars are connected with the principal money markets 
through their head firms. The development of the non-Chettiar money- 
lender by connecting with principal money markets is not likely to 
develop trade or agriculture. I should prefer to see the money-lender 
whether Chettiar or non-Chettiar superseded by branches of joint stock 
banks. , 

A joint stock bank would after long years by competition swallow up 
the indigenous bankers. It would not co this however until it had 
established confidence. There would be little danger that branches of 
a joint stock bank would transfer its deposits as it would get none unless 
it lent them out.in the locality. 


Shwebo District. 


755. (1) Barring Chettyars, it is thought that indigenous bankers have 
not got sufficient aptitude to make banking on regular lines a success 
and so is not capable of such development. 

(2) A few leading indigenous bankers (other than Chettyars) 
should start banking on regular lines and lead the way for others. 

756. (a) Yes, but only in the case of Chettyars. (b) Chettyars 
obtain supplies of money from Rangoon (c) consider it possible to 
create it in the case of non-Chettiar indigenous bankers, and 
desirable. 

757. (1) Approve only of plan (a) as do not consider that locally 
formed banks woild be successful as it would not be possible to raise 
sufficient capital. The basic reason for this is want of confidence in 
local enterprise (Notc.—The Imperial Bank of India is preferred). 

(2) Nothing is suggested. 

(3) Omitted. 

(4) (a) No. (6) No. 

(5) Yes, under plan (a) 

(6) Plan (a). 

758. (a) No, because the batice rules of business would not be 
sufficiently accomodating for all classes of business and if all indigenous 
bankers adjusted their rates of interest to those charged by the Bank 
borrowers would go to the indigenous bankers with whom they had 
been accustomed to deal, especially in the villages. 

(b) No such danger is anticipated. 

(c) The public would ha: age confidence in a,Branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India because it Is well known that that Bank banks 
for Government. © 

(d) No such danger is anticipated. 

760. (1) Regard it as desirable and essential. 

(2) (a) Yes, directly. (6) Would not be affected. 

762. None—presumably the Imperial Bank of India would still 
operate in Burma. 
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7 : 5? Katha District. 
755. No. as 
756. No. It is possible and desirabler 
757. (1) (a) Yes. 

(b). No. 
(c) Yes. 
- (d) No. = 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, PakSkku, Myingyan and 
Minbu Districts. 


755.(1} Other than the Chettiars’ system no development of 

indigenous banking seems possible. 

(2) It will be necessary to decide upon a new system. 
- -756. No. ti} Yes, a new system could be connected up with the 
existing banking systems. (ii) IL is very desirable. (See proposals made 
in answer to question 757.) 

757. (1) (a) This is not feasible. Torun such branches of joint 
stock banks would be more expensive than results would justify. 

If such a scheme had been possible the joint stock banks would not 
have been backward in extending their activities in the mofussil. 

(6) This seems to be the most workable plan. Local banks 
could be formed with a lo:al directorate of influential and selected 
elders of the focality. One of the Rangoon joint stock banks should 
hold a directorship in each local bank. If necessary the local banks 
could be distributed equitably between the Rangoon joint stock banks 
willing to undertake the responsibitity. 

The local directors would have unlimited liability on the kommandit 
system, while the liability of the Rangoon joint stock bank would be 
limited. A senior representative of the Rangooa foint stock bank 
would be required” to attend directors’ meetings at the local banks. 

These meetings could be so arranged that one representative could 
attend those several banks on one tour. The Rangoon joint stock 
bank should .«of be a silent partner at the outset, but take an active 
interest in the local bank's affairs, and use its influence through its 
, fepresentative as one of the directorate, to keep the remaining local 

directors upon the lines of sound banking policy. In this way the local 
Girectors would gradually become trained by the instruction and 
example of the bank's representative from Rangoon. In the event of 
any irreconcilable difference ot opinion between the Rangoon joint 
stock bank and the local directors the former would have to resign 
causing the local bank to be wound up. In this way the local bank 
could be prevented from adopting any wild or disastrous policy. With 
the right type of local directory and sound advice from the Rangoon 
joint stock bank such a contigency would rot be very likely to arise. 
Gradually the focal directors, as they advance in knowledge of 
banking, would be able to act more and more on their own initiative 
with less and less interference on the part of the Rangoea joint stock 
bank until eventually the Rangoon joint stock bank would become a 
silent partner and the hommandit: principle be realized. 

() Edo not think the bank could sufficiently trust local 
money lenders, nor would the litter accept the responsibility. 

32, : 


‘ 


Joint Registrar, . ~- ‘4 498.) 
Co-operative Societies.) a 

(d) The local Burmese mone lenders would not ‘trust one 
another sufficiently to make this ae 

(2) See answer to 757 (1) ( 

{3) See answer to 757 (1) a 

(4) As mentioned before, the different local banks could be 
divided among the Rangoon joint stock banks. The effect on local 
money lenders would not be great as Burmese money lenders usually 
conduct this business as a subsidiary line. The effect on the Chettiars 
might be bad, but the Chettiars would be very valuable “assets upon the 
local directorates of the local banks which directorates should not be 
formed with any racial distinctions. 

(5) They would in certain localities, and the experiment would 
have to be tried cautiously in localities with good prospects of success, 
and only allowed to extend if successful. 

758. (a) It would, but such would be an advantage. 

The system of borrowing from Burman money lenders is wasteful 
and causes more trouble than it is worth. 

(6) A competent banker would be very unlikely to fail to give 
the knowledge of his local directorate careful consideration, and should 
a banker refuse to consider local directorates the latter could insist on 
winding up the bank which, if profitable, the joint stock bank would be 
very loth to do 

() With a suitable local directorate this difficulty should not 
arise. 

(d) Under the scheme outlined above the local directorate 
could put a check on this. As long as the local directorate was in the 
right and the bank successful they could hold their own, as, rather than 
give up a profitable investment, the Rangoon joint stock bank would 
accede to their wishes. 

760. (1) A central reserve bank should not be founded as the 
connection of tke local banks with the Rangoon joint stock banks 
would bring them sufficiently into connection with Money markets. A 
central reserve bank is dangerous when created with the purpose of 
feeding subsidiary banks, as it tends to sacrifice good policy to the needs 
of its dependents, and thereby encourages them in risky. undertakings. 
It makes money too easily obtainable. Reserves should be worked 
though the Rangoon joint stock banks in the manner adopted in clear- 
ing houses. The local banks should be represented in the Rangoon 
Clearing House by the joint stock bank holding a directorship in them. 

762. No change is necessary as the system would suit in either event. 


Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 


757. As regards the development of indigenous banking my com- 
mittee are in favour of the establishment of agencies of joint stock 
banks or the Imperial Bank of India held by Iccal indigenous bankers. 
Wherever possible a group of indigenous bankers should be appointed 
as agents rather than an individual Shroff. Such agents should be 
required to give guarantee up to a reasonable amount as security for the 
business undertaken on behalf of the banks. The other alternative 
methods of re-organising the indigenous banking system such as the 
registration of the business of private bankers into joint stock companies 
either with limited liability or on the Kommandit principle can be 
achieved only by volontary effort and not by legislation. 
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Natltukkoltlai Chettiars’ Association. 


755 to 762, The Chettiar banking system is in itself capable of such’ 
devclopment as will satisfy the needs of the province. If steps are taken 
to increase the supply of capital to the Chettiars and if the remedies 
proposed hereafter as regards the title to immoveable property and the. 
method of enforcement of loans -and securities are carried out the 
Chettiar agency which has rendered yeoman service in the past is 
capable of playing a much more important part in the future and of 
accelerating the progress of banking i in Burma. 

The Chettiar banking system in Rangoon i is closely connected with 
the principal money markets in Burma, viz., Mandalay, Bassein, Henzada 
and Moulmein. Rangoon is the heart of the indigenous money market 
and the important towns above referred to are the main arteries. The 
Chettiar banking agencies in the interior are closely linked up with the 
Rangoon and other money markets in Burma. 

The Chettiar banking system is closely connected with the banking | 
systems in Madras, Colombo, Penang, Singapore and Saigon. The 
establishment of a branch of a joint stock bank in every district where 
none exist is not likely to create a closer connection between the 
indigenous banking system and the principal money markets. On the 
other hand, experience in India has shown that the joint stock bank. 
branches established in the mofussil divert the deposits from the 
indigenous bankers into their coffers. They are not prepared to take 
the risks which the indigenous banker readily undertakes. The result 
is that most of the deposits obtained in the interior is forwarded to the 
head office and the rural interest are starved for want of necessary 
capital. 

The establishment of a joint stock bank with a local directorate in 
every district where at present no branch of a joint stock bank exists is 
not likely to improve matters. Besides the Chettiars, there are few 
people with the requisite knowledge and experience to man the 
directorate. The proposal is not feasible under existing conditions 
which cannot be changed radically for a long time to come. 

The Bank of Chettinad is an instance of the amalgamation of the 
business of indigenous bankers into a joint stock bank owned and 
controlled by indigenous bankers. The bank has branches in several 
places in Burma. After experience is gained out of the successful 
working of the Bank of Chettinad in Burma, Chettiars will not be slow 
to emulate the example of the bank. 

The only feasible plan which appeals to us is the establishment of 
agencies of joint stock banks or the Imperial Bank of India held by 
local indigenous bankers. The greatest co-ordination between the 
indigenous banks and the joint stock banks will then be possible, and 
closer connection between the principal money markets in Burma with 
those of abroad will be established, resulting in the rapid development 
of the resources of the province. There is no basis for the sugyestion 
that the fact that the partners or proprietors of Chettiar banking 
business are members of a joint Hindu family, presauts a serious 
difficulty for combination of business. Such combinations will take 
place if found necessary and profitable. 

With a view to create a closer co-ordination between the existing 
banking institutions in the prevince with the principal money markets 
in India and abroad, and with a view to create greater credit facilities 
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to meet the growing demand for capital for vital interests of trade, 
commerce and agriculture ; the establishment of a Central Reserve 
Bank with branches in important centres like Bombay, Calcutta, 
Rangoon and Madras is an urgent necessity. The proposed Reserve 
Bank should be a bankers’ bank. The Imperial Bank of India owing 
to its tradition, predominant foreign personnel, want of sympathy and 
understanding of purely Indian banks, trade and commerce and owing 
to its antipathy to rural interests is unsuited for forming the basis of the 
proposed Reserve Bank. Under present conditions the Imperial Bank 
has most of the resources which the proposed Reserve Bank will have. 
The enormous Government funds as well as the tax-payers money are 

available to the Imperial Bank. Railways and other quasi-Government 
institutions and public bodies deposit their funds with the Imperial 
Bank. The prestige and importance attached to the Imperial Bank as 
the bankers of the Government and other quasi-Government 
institutions help the Imperial Bank in attracting vast amounts of capital 
of private individuals and bodies. The Imperial Bank has so far failed 
in giving to indigenous bankers and Indian engaged in trade and com- 
merce that aid which a state bank ought to give with a view to promote 
developments in the country. The Imperial Bank has so far showed 
its readiness to place the enormous resources at its disposal to help to 

_ great extent the foreign agencies engaged in exploiting the country. 

’ ‘Owing to the policy adopted by the Imperial Bank there was no 
impetus given to develop the bill habit in the country. 

The Central Reserve Bank should be a state bank and not a 
shareholders bank. The directorate of the bank should be 
predominantly if not wholly Indian. The majority of the directors 
should be elected from representatives of Indian banking, trade, 
commerce and industry Itis desirable that the remaining directors . 
should be elected either directly or through an electoral college 
consisting of members of municipalities, local and district boards and 
of the provincial and central legislatures. The Reserve Bank should be 
the trustee and repository of alt the currency reserves. They should 
issue currency’ notes. 

The indigenous banking institutions may be given agencies 
wherever a branch of the bank does not exist The indigenous bankers 
should be placed on the same same footing as the Imperial Bank and 
other joint stock banks in the matter of credit and. rediscount 
facilities. Any reasonable stipulations in respect of capital, stricter 
regulation of their business activities, submitting their accounts to audit, 
furnishing balance sheets to depositors may be enforced upon the 
indigenous bankers who desire to have these facilities with the Reserve 
Bank. 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chetliar (Pyap6n). 
755. (1) No. 
(2) By amendment of Income-iax law. 
756. Yes, to take money. 
757. (1) (a) A great benefit. 
(6) Advisable. 
(c) This plan wil] not work successfully. 
(2: A good plan. 
(4) Establishment of agencies is liable to dangers. 


(5) Yes. 
K62 -43B- NI 
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758. (2) No competition. 
(8) By employing men of local knowledge. 
(c) They must have sufficient capital to work the pak till the 
people get confidence in the locality. 
759. This is a real difficulty among Hindus on account of Joint 
Family system. 
: 00. No. 
762. The difficulties of Chettiars bankers will be greater, if Burmais 
separated from India. 
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- CuapTerR VIII.—Jomnt Stock BANKING. 


Akyab District. 

801. (1) It is considered that it is better to have a few large banks 
with branches about the country as this would make more capital avail- 
able. An independent local bank generally has insufficient capital. 

It is considered that in the present state of banking in the province 
the evils of monopoly, excessive competition and scattering of reserves 
are unlikely to exist for some time. 

2) It is considered it would be advantageous to extend joint 

’ stock banking outside Rangoon. It is considered that joint stock bank- 

ing could only be extended by existing banks extending their operations 

or by the creation of new joint stock banks. It is not considered likely 
that Chettiars would undertake it. , 

802—804. The Committee has insufficient knowledge of the system 
of joint stock banks to offer useful opinions. 

805. There are no local joint stock.bank. The Committee is unable 
to answer this question. 


Pegu District. 

‘There is no joint stock bank in Pegu and no one, including the Pegu 
bank officials, understands the questionnaire. Hence no answer can 
be given. 

Insein District. 
See reply to Chapter VII. 
Amherst District. 


(2) Yes, by calling for shares. Yes. 
802. (a) No. 
(b) to (i) Yes, 
(k} to (2) Yes. 
805. The Imperial Bank of India advances loans to Chettiars, on 
joint securities to a limited extent but not to other indigenous bankers 
and other ha Mea ie nor to Co-operative banks. 


Bodily Commissioner, Mandalay. 


I have no views to submit on the questions in Chapter VIII except 
that I am confident that the joint stock banks can be trusted to extend 
the facilities they offer so far as they find it pays them to do so. If the 
suggestion is that they should be offered an initial subsidy in order to 
induce them to extend their facilities, my reply is that as their own 
resources are much greater and more mobile than those of Government 
the suggestion is unsuitable. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauhsé. 


801. (1) Iam in favour of a few large banks with branches in the 
country as independent local banks with a few exceptions have failed to 
attract competent directors and managers. The evils of monopoly will 
be avoided by the competiton of the Chettiars. 
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(2) When a demand arises for the services of joint stock banks 
outside Rangoon, I believe that the supply will automatically follow. In 
the meantime I see no reason why the existing Chettiar banks should 
not suffice for the needs of the community. 

802. (a) I see no reason why the right to organise joint stock banks 
in this country should be confined to indigenous firms. This form of 
nationalism would amount to the substitution of the inefficient firms 
without competitors for the existing banks, a state of affairs which might 
be pleasing to the politician, but not to the depositors. 

(6) I agree, but have no means of suggesting what would be 
prescribed. 

{c) 1 am opposed to the proposal to substitute politics for 
efficiency. 

(d) See answer (c). 

. {e) I suggest that common honesty should be the first considera- 


tion. 
A 
(g)} Yes. 
‘h) 


() Thearrangement appears to be reasonable, provided that the 
vaults are properly constructed. 

(/) The arrangement appears to be reasonable, provided wey 
the vaults are properly constructed. 

4) I see no reason why well-managed banks should lose 5 bar 
cent. of their profits for the sake of protecting badly managed institu- 
tions. 

()) As the administration of joint stock banks is generally con- 
siderably more efficient than that of Government Departments in this 
province, | see no reason why joint stock banks should be compelied 
to pay 3 per cent. of their profit for this purpose. 

804. No difference. A new apex bank would have to be created in 
Rangoon which might by arrangement take over the buildings and staff 
of the Rangoon branch of the Imperial Bank. Separate Burma would 
presumably use a rupee currency as in the case of Ceylon, though it 
might be based on gold instead of silver, as a more stable medium. 

805. (a), (6) and (c). Not known. The joint stock banks in Burma 
have little relations with rural districts and I see no particular advan- 
tages to be gained if such relations were developed. 


. Yaméthin District. 


801. (1) A few large banks with branches about the country are 
preferable to local independent banks. 
The evils mentioned in (a), (b) and (c) cannot be prevented. 
(2) Yes. This could best be done by making the people of 
eames buy shares. The Chettiars would not be looked to to undertake 


802. If Burma is separated from India, Burma must have separate 
treatment. And even if Burma is not separated Burmd needs special 
treatement on the grounds of preservation of the minority. The word 
‘ Burmans ' should take the place of the word * Indians," in the pro 
posals given in the questions. Otherwise all the proposals are accepted 

803. No. 
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804. In the event of separation, Burma must have an apex bank of 
its own, as it could no jonger take advantage of the Indian apex bank. 
The present currency should remain being well known to the people. 

805. No relations exist between the joint stock banks and indigenous 
bankers and money lenders and the Co-operative banks. The Chettiars 
however borrow their capital from the joint stock banks. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Socteties, Pakékhu, Myingyan and 
Minbu Districts. 


801. (a) See answer to 757 (4) (b). 

(b) See answer to 757 (4) (a) 

(c) The system outlined above would prevent the scattering of 
reserves which could be martialled wherever necessary by the Rangoon 
joint stock bank throughout the localities of the local banks in which 
it held a limited partnership. If the same representative visited all the 
banks connected with his bank he would be fully conversant with the 
conditions controlling the manipulation of reserves. 

(2) Yes, on the lines suggested above. The Chettiars would be 
very valuable as local direct¢ rs. 


. Burma-Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

802. My committee are in favour of legislation on the lines 
suggested in question 802 (a) to (g) both inclusive. Referring to the 
suggestions (4) to (&) no legal provisions as regards the distribution of 
the assests of a bank are necessary except as may be proviced in the 
Reserve Bank Act abont reserve requirements against demand and time 
liabilities . 

803. ‘Exchange Banks should be required to take ont a license Yor 
the carrying on of their business and the conditions governing the 
issue of licenses should provide for the registration of their Indian 
Offices under the Indian Companies Act, the submission of separate 
returns of their Indian business, the appointment of a certain proportion. 
of Indians on the local directorates and for facilities for the training of 
Indians on their officer staff. 

The unrestricted operation of the Exchange Banks in India is 
responsible for the fact that the entire foreign trade both export and 
import has passed into the hands of foreigners. In certain cases 
Indians have been ousted even from the trade in export commodities 
from the districts to the ports. This means that the agriculturist has 
to depend on foreign agencies for marketing his product even in his 
“own country. ‘ 

Audit of Banks.—My committee are in favoar of aadit and examina- 

- tion of banks’ accounts by Government Examiners provided they are 
recruited from among experienced Bank managers. fi 


Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 


801. The country cannot produce experienced men to manage focal 
Banks. Apart from leaving incompetent men in charge, there will 
alwavs be the danger of the banking rules being disregarded. 

802. (a) If Banks are established, the Reserve Fund must always be 
n Government paper and on no account played about with. The 
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Reserve Fund must be deposited in the charge of the Official Assignee 
or some responsible Government official. 

(8) Minimum Rs. 1,00,000. 

{c) No Director shall be appointed unless he has a fair sum 
deposited in the Bank and must not merely be a figure-head. 

(d) and (e) Omultted. 


() Yes, a 

(g) Only Director in one Bank. 

(hk) The two combined should be ‘30 per cent. 

(i) Reserve cash need not be kept in the Bank, but sufficient for 
average requirements. 

(j) Omitted, 

(k) Yes. 

(1) May be under the control of a Government Department and 
aatrained Banker to be entertained as an adviser in the Department. 
There must be an independent audit. 


Mr. P. S, Subbaiya, B.A., A.I.B. (Rangoon). 


801. (1) A few large banks with branches all over the country would 
be preferable for the following reasons (i) for the employment and 
transfer of funds {ii} such banks will give greater contidence in the 
Public than independent Banks. 

The evils of monopoly, etc.,can be avoided by having a Central 
Bank for the Province which should act merely as a reserve bank for the 
many district banks which should be one for each district. Each dis- 
trict bank should in its turn be a reserve bank for the several banks in 
that district and over whose finances it could exercise strict supervision. 

This system has the advantage of leaving the banks to deal only 
with clients in the locality of whose financial position they know very 
well and at the same time of distributing the resources of the Province 
fairly through out through the operation of the District and Provincial 


banks. 
(2) The start should be made. 

This can best be done by educating the local public to pool their 
resources into forming a joint-stock bank and also creating confidence 
in such joint stock banks by Government control. ~ 

The Chettiars won't do it. They are not temperamentally inclined 
towards it. Each will do his own business and, if necessary, help 
bankers of their own community but not others. 

803. ‘a) In Burma should be confined to Burmans as ¢ :fined. 

{b) The scale can be constructed later. 
+ (c) At least 75 per cent. of the shares should be held by 
Burmans at any time. 
(d) 60 per cent. of the Directors should be Burmans. 

. te) The Directors should hold not less than Rs. 1,000 worth of 
shares each. 

The Managing Director must be Associate Member of the Indian or 
English Institute of Bankers, of Chartered or Incorporated Accountant 
or Indian G. D. A, of B. Com. who have specialized in Banking or 
Accountancy. 

The object of insisting on these qualifications is that the Managing 
Director should be in a position to understand the balance sheets of 
any concern quickly and at the same time devise methods to bring his 
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bere hg a par with the movement of banking in other parts of the 
world, ; 
Yes. 25 per cent. of them. 
) I agree, 
(h)* 


¢ i proportion is enough. 
0 


(k) I agree. . 
(2) Most essential in Burma and if possible the examination tax 
may be waived in some cases until banking has fairly well developed. 

Conditions (a) to (g) cannot be insisted but (4) to (J) may be insisted. 

804. When Burma is politically separated from India, the Indian 
banks will be treated like the present Exchange banks; so also the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

A new bank of Burma should be formed on the lines of the Imperial 
Bank of India and branches established in the various parts of the 
Province. > 

Being near India it is desirable that Burma should have the same 
rupee currency but fractions of the rupee may be in cents as in Ceylon. 

805. (2) Chettiars take loans especially from Imperial Bank of India 
to finance their own business. : 

(6) Other indigenous bankers and money-lenders go to 4he 
Central Bank of India, Ltd., and the Allahabad Bank for their business. 

(c) Co-operative banks do not deal with any joint stock bank 
except Imperial Bank who are their bankers according to the Act. 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapén). 


~ 801. (1) Will be of great benefit. There will be no monopoly and 
no competition. _ : 
; (2) Yes. This must be done by Government ; Chettiars cannot 
undertake it on account of joint family system. 
802. (a)—(d) Should not be decided on racial basis. 
(2—() All these proposals are fair and reasonable. 
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CHAPTER IX.—Co-OPERATIVE BANKS AND SOCIETIES. 


_ Section 1—A griculture—Crop-loans. 


Ahyab District. 

901. (1) Yes. : 

(2) Because the Co-operative Credit Societies here cannot 
provide loans sufficient to meet the requirements of the members. 

(3) They find disadvantage in having to pay higher rate of 
interest than that demanded by Co-operative Societies. The advan- 
tages they find are that they are not restricted by numerous rules as in 
Co-operative Societies and outside money lenders are more accomomdat- 
ing than the Societies whose procedure is regulated by rules 

(4) They are practically compelled to adopt this plan for. 
reasons given in (2) and (3) and also on account of their dealing and 
complications with outside money lenders prior to the advent of 
Cowperative Societies. 

902. (1) Yes. 

(2) From money lending houses of Akyab and from local 
money lenders who, by the way, charge exhorbitant rate of interest. 

(3) Because there is no sufficient amount of working capital. 

(4) The disadvantage is that they have to pay higher rate of 
interest than in the Societies. We cannot conceive of any real advan- 
taye they enjoy. . 

(5) Yes, in some cases but not necessarily in all. 

{6) Yes, some members do. 

(7) Not apparent at present but it may give rise to complica- 
tions later on. - 

903. (1) No. 

(2) Want of adequate working capital is the defect and 
difficulty. Besides, crop-loans are applied for almost simultaneously. 
One of the ditticulties at any rate may be remedied by removing the 
restrictions against the grant of agricultural loans to the Societies. 

904. (1) No Central Bank in existence in Arakan It would 
certainly be better if the primary societies provide their own working 
Capital to a much greater extent but the diffitulty is they are too poor 
to do so unaided 

(2) To encourage fixed deposits from members and non- 
members by means. of a system of Government guarantee. 

(3) By raising the interest on fixed deposit. and enforcing rigidly 
at the same time the provisions of the Usurious Loans Act against the 
local monev lenders. The provisions of the Transfer of Property Act 
may suitably be amended to prevent or minimise the transfer of 

. immoveable properties to non-agriculturists. A vigorous propaganda 
against the habit of holding up money in gold will also be frreat help. 

905. There scems to be no way out of this difficulty. Special 
provisions must be made to meet special cases af this kind. 

906. We have no experience of the working of Central Banks as no 
such Bank exists here. 9 ¢ - 
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: Pegu District. 

901. (1) Yes. 

(2) They prefer this plan because, sufficient money is obtainable 
as soon as the necessity arises for the cultivation expenses and addi- 
tional small loans for their sundry household expenses is also advanced 
to them by money lenders during the period of the growth of the plants 
and its harvest, which the society cannot do. 

(3) Advantages—(a) Money is obtained sufficiently and 
immediately. (6) Additional smali loans is obtainable for their sundry 
household expenses in consideration of the outturn of their crops. 

Disadvaniages—They have to pay exorbitant rate of interest. 

Reasons as stated in (2) 

992. (1) Yes. Some members of an Agricultural Cé-operative Credit 
Society do borrow money for crop-loans outside their society. 

(2) From their landlords and local money lenders. 

(4) Because they cannot get sufficient loans from the society 
for the purpose on insufficient security. 

(4) Advantages—As they can get sufficient money to enable 
them to cultivate their fields to the fullest extent. 

Disadvanta ges—Abnormal rate of interest. 

(5) As stated in (3). 

(6) Yes, some of the members take crop-loans from the society 
as well as from other money fenders. 

(7) As they have taken crop-loans from outside money-lenders 
also, they could hardly pay up the entire crop-loans due by them to the 
society. 

903. (1) Yes, in cases where members can give sufficient security. 

(2) As the society could not supply sufficient crop-loans’ to 
those members who could not give sufficient security, they are 
compelled to seek crop-ioans partly from outside money-lenders. 
Societies should, therefore, be fully financed to the extent reasonably 
required by the members if their landlords stand security. 

904. (1) Yes. 

(2) The capital or Reserve Fund of the society may be 
increased by allocating all the profits annually until the society is strong 
enough to finance its members with its own capital and deposits. In, 
short, a society should beso organised that it may become a small 
village ber itself in due course of time. 

(3) No other plan can be recommended, but if the depositing 
public have confidence in the Committee members of their societies, 
the amount of deposit would naturally increase. 

905: When such cases occur Government should sympathize with 
co-operators and issue long or intermediate loans to be repayable by 
instalments or Government should guarantee for such loans to be 
issued by the Imperial Bank or other Banks. 

906. (1) Yes. 

(2) The difficulty may be met by making arrangements with 
the Imperial Bank or Joint Stock Banks or if Government will sanction 
Local Bodies to deposit their funds with Central Banks. , 

(3) Yes. The difficulty may be met by the method as 
answered in (2) above. 

(4) Yes. The difficulty may be met by the method as 

_ answered in (2). Moreover Central Banks should be allowed to issued 
debentures with Government guarantee. - + 
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Insein District. 

901. (1) Yes. Jt is significant that the Burmese landowners on my 
Committee consider that well-to-do people never subscribe to Co-opera- 
tive Societies and that only the worthless and impecunious do so. 

(2) See answer to question 12 (1). 

(3) See answer to question 12 (1). 

(4) No, except by the fact that many are known to be more 
or less insolvent and their local credit is poor. 

902. (1) Yes, at higher interest. ee 

(2) From Chinese or Indian shopkeepers of the “ grocer ” type. 

(3) Because they are unable to obtain loans from their Society 
in excess of the maximum nonmal credit fixed by the General Meeting, 
or within this credit beyond certain limits. 

(4) The net result is that ultimately they had to pay the out- 
side lender first and are severely burdened with debt, besides losing 
standing in their own society. 

(5) No. See 42 (1). 

(o) Yes, in bad years particularly, from any available source. 

(7) The Co-operative Officer thinks in such cases the members 
of the Executive themselves are mostly at fault and the Society is often 
kept at the bottom of the list of creditors. The ruin of local co-opera- 
tion has been caused by a general laxness on the part of members as to 
their methods of obtaining loans. 

903. (1) Yes, in normal years. 

(2) None, in normal years. 

904 (1) Yes, but it is very difficult for a society to do this in its 
initia! stages. 

- (2) No other method exists than to enforce thrift and the 
system of compulsory savings by members, the avoidance of waste, 
unnecessary expenses, etc. 

(3) Only by screwing up the efficiency of societies, propaganda, 
and education. 

905. This difficulty has been found in Bawle Island in the last three 
years owing to floods and has extended into the current year with 

sdlisastrous results. The only remedy appears to be reorganisation of 
the Co-operative movement and an amendment of the Act so as to keep 


the members under greater compulsion to make early prompt repay- 
ments, 


905. (1) Probably ves. 
¢2), (3) and (4) Yes. 


Prome District. 


901. (1) So far as our experience goes we have not come across any 
one who prefers to get crop loans without joining a Co-operative 
Credit Society, because the interest is comparatively very much smaller 

, than outside. : 

(2) Some may prefet to Lorrow from outside if they are not 
qualified to join a local Co-operative Credit Society. and in such cases 
they have to pay abnormal mterest. 

(3) The advantages of borrowimg from out side are that they 
are not subject to frequent calls and inspections of the Co-operative 
Officers ta addition to the uncertain granting safficient credit by the 
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Societies which cannot be liberally financed for want of financial 
support from Government. While the disadvantages of borrowing from. 
outside money-lenders are exorbitant rate of interest in addition to 
money-lenders’ liability to personal service at the beck and call of the 
money-lenders. Should they incur the displeasure of the money- 
lenders the borrowed money will be recalled without reasonable 
notice. 
(4) Yes, partly because they are not qualified to join a local 
Co-operative Credit Society and partly through ignorance of the advan- 
tages of joining a society. 

902. (1) Yes, some members of agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Society have to borrow money for crop-loans from outside whenever 
they do not receive sufficient loans for this purpose from the Society. 

(2) From Burmese lenders and Chettiars. 

(3) They borrow outside the Society whenever they do not. 
receive sufficient loans from the Society. 

(4) In case of loans taken from the Society they must be 
repaid at the following harvest according to the byelaws and as such it 
causes great hardship to borrowers ina bad year whereas” outside 
money-lenders extend time to suit their convenience. 

(5) They are compelled to borrow from outside when they do 


not get the sufficient:loans from the society. 
(6) Yes, they have to whenever they get insufficient loans from 


the Society. 
(7) The practice of members taking crop-loans outside the 
Society renders them liable to repay their loans to outsiders first as 
they are approximate neighbours and thus the Societies have to take 
only the remnant. 
903. (1) In most cases crop-loans issued by a Society are not 
sufficient for those members who ask for then. 
(2) The difficulties in this district are that the Prome District 
Central Co-operative Bank cannot, as a rule, grant sufficient credit for 
(A), (B) and (C) loans which the societies ask for. Each class of loans 
therefore has to be reduced.- The only solution is that the local Bank 
should be:sufficiently financed by the Government so-as to enable it tat 
meet the requirements of the Societies’ (A), (B) and (C) loans, 
904. (1) Yes, it would be better if they could do so. 
{2) At present Societies, up to the tenth year, keep back 25 
per cent. of the profits as their reserve fund and it would be well if they 
were required to continue to deduct the 25 per cent. out of their profits 


after the tenth year. 
(3) The Societies must work in such an efficient manner as to 


secure the confidence of local people. 

905. The only remedy we can suggest is for the Government to 
make agricultural loans to the primary societies through a Central 
Co-operative Bank, or where there is not a Centrat Bank, through the 
Co-operative Departmental Officers. 

901. (1) Unless the Government comes to aid it will be impossible 
to provide the Societies with enough money, 

(2) It is suggest in the above answer. 

(3) In the case of credit societies, for traders and artisans the 
Government should provide more funds. 

(4) These difficulties can be met only if Government lends long 
term loans to Co-operative Central Banks and the other Societies. 
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Thatén District. 


901. (1) Yes. (2) So that they may get loans with liability confined - 
to themselves. a 
(3) Advantages— 
(a) No liability for loans taken by other people. 
(b) They get loans more easily if sufficient property is given 
as security. 
Disadvantages —Rate of interest is higher. 
(4) Yes. , 
(a) In a Co-operative Society most members are poor. 
(b) They do not wish to stand surety for others. 
(c) Loans received from the Societies are not sufficient for 
their requirements. 
902. (1) Yes. 
(2) From Chettiars and other Indians and Chinamen who hold 
stores ‘open shops) in their villages. 
(3) Because they do not get sufficient financial help from 
Co-operative Banks. 
(4) Advantages. Loans are easily obtained. 
Disadvantages. 
(a) They have to pay high rate of interests on outside loans. 
(d) More doubly for outside loans are generally given by 
Indians and Chinamen on Sabape System. 
(c) They shoulder two Yokes, the bank and the outside’ 
lender. : 
(5) Yes. They get articles for food and other means of life from 
Indians and Chineses Shops in the village throughout the year. The 
shop-keepers sell their goods on credit while Society Members buy from 
them very dearly as they have no ready cash to pay. 
(6) Yes. Some of them do. 
(7) Such members cannot repay to the Society from the pro- 
ceeds of the years harvest as they are in the clutches of the outside 
R saasted lenders and because the outside creditors realise their loans at 


arvest and consequently Society cannot recover its loans from the 
members. ze 


903. (1) Yes. In ordinary years. They cannot, in bad years when 
expenses of cultivation are heavy. 

(2) Some members do not use their loans as stated in their 
applications. It is difficult to see even that loan is utilised according to 
the applicant's statement. When such a case of misuse of the loan is 
detected the society must not issue any more crop-loan to the deliquent 
for the year. 

904. (1) Yes. It would be. 

(2) By advising non-members to be members. By including 
local people to deposit money as much as they can with the society. 

(3) By showing to the local people that the sociey; has been 
carefully managed by its members and is financially strong and that the 
Society money is kept in a safe place. 

905. By giving them agricultural loans from the State Money. The 


Government should take measures to prevent floods and other destruc- 
tive causes. 
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906. (1) Not likely: 
ke (2) Does not arise. 
(3) Not likely. 
s (4) Yes. The difficulty shoul be met by raising Iong-term 
loansfrom the public, Government of Local Bodies. 


Amherst District. 


901. (1) Yes. 

(2) Because they are afraid of joint liabilities. 

(3) The advantages are— 

(i) They don’t have to take share. 
(ii) They escape joint liability. 
(iii} They can get larger loans. 
(iv) Their indebtedness is not published. 

The disadvantages are — 

Higher rate of interest. 

(4) They can make deferred payment in bad years. ~ 

902. (1) Most of them. 

(2) From Thettiars and other money-lenders. 

(3) Because the money advanced by the Society is not sufficient 
for their needs. 

(4) and (5) Omitted. 

(6) Yes. 

(7) By their properties being subjected to mortgage outside. 

903. (1) No. 

(2) The difficulties have been referred to above. The 
difficulties should be dealt with by establishment of a land mortgage 
bank. 

904. (1) Yes. It would be better. 

(2) That the Government should guarantee the repayment of the 
deposits. 

905. That the Government should grant long-term. loans to the 
bank. 
906. a) In the case of the local central bank no difficulties 
would be met if the number of good primary credit societies were, . 
increased. ‘ 

(2) Omitted. 

(3) No. 

(4) No tong-term loans should be made except in the case of 
land mortgages. 


Commissioner, Magwe Division. 

903. It appears that the cardinal mistake made in Burma co-operation 
was the formation of guaranteeing Unions. It is possible that there is 
still a fature for individual societies, especially if the necessity of saving 
be more emphasised than formerly. 


Minbu District. 
901, (1) Yes. 
(2) They do not like the joint liability in the Society as members 
are not all trustworthy and reliable. A Society member cannot get loan 
outside as his properties are all mortgaged to the Society. 
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(3) Loans can be obtained from Chettyars at any time required 

and repayment also can be made similarly and not at fixed times as in 

- the case of Society loans. Lending cf a lump sum by the Society for 
all the purposes of the season tempts the cultivator to spend on purposes 
for which the loan is not intended. 7 

(4) There is no question of compulsion. The reasons for 
preference are as given above. - 

902. (1) Yes. 

(2) From local money lenders other than Chettyars at exhorbitant 
rates of interest. Chettyars asa rule do not lend money to Society 
members. 

(3) Sufficient loans cannot be obtained from the Society. 
{4) No advantages but all disadvantages as rates of interest are 


(5) Please see No. 3. = 

(6) Omitted. 

(7) Outside loans with higher ‘interest press for repayment 
harder and impair the ability to repay the society loans. 

903. (1) No. 

(2) Loans should be sufficient and made by instalments for 
different purposes of the season. Three instalmeuts are suggested in 
Kason or Nayon (first instalment), Wagaung or Tawthalin (second ins- 
talment) and Tabodwe or Tabaung (third instalment). 

904. (1) Good proposal, but society members as a rule are thin men 
and have not much to spare to put in the society fund. Well-to-do 
people as a rule do not joint the society. 

(2) Compulsory subscription towards bank shares or Luzatti 
syatem. 

(3) Have only sound societies‘with sound members. 

905. Co-operative Societies should be confined to irrigated tracts 
only. Dry crops in this district are very uncertain and they do not 
require much expense. Reserve funds in central banks should be kept 
intact as much as possible for emergencies. 

906. (1) Not advisable to increase societies at present. Even now 
. the central banks could not lend out sufficint amounts. 

% (2) Banks should be aided by Government. Government land 
mortgage bank is recommended. : 

(3) No societies for traders and artisans are called for at present 
in the district, 

(4) Long term loans are not considered to be advisable for the 
present. 


high, 


Mandalay District, 


901. (1) No one likes to borrow from others as the rate of intgrest 
of a Co-operative Credit Society is less, and extension of time granted 
when necessity arises. . 

(2) It is not possible for them to get loans from Societies at any 
time they want or they fear liability owing to ignorance of Co-operative 
principles. take 
(3) As the rate of interest is high it is not possible to clear up 


(4) Already answered in 2. 

902. (1) Yes, they do. : 
(2) They borrow from outsiders. 
: 33 


debts. 


Mandalay District.] ( 514 ) 


- (3) Loans from Societies canzot be obtained at any time they 
like, and are not adequate. . 
(4) Various difficulties encountered. 
(5) They have recourse to others as adequate loans, sometimes 
no loan can be obtained in time of need. 
(6) When the loan. was inadequate. 
(7) It affects all. 


903. (1) Not adequate. 
(2) Already answered and will be answered im the following 


jwestion. 
904. (1) Good. 
j (2) and (3) Luzatti Secieties, the value of whose share is Rs. 50 
to Rs. 100 should open Savings Bank. 
90S. Already answered in above question of this chapter. They wilt 
remove the difficulties. 
906. (1) When there are many societies. 

(2) and (3) Some will repay but others will not, and may be 
compared to Insurance Companies. When traders and cultivators are 
connected, traders will supply to the cultivators who in turn will supply 
crops. It is necessary | ta devise means for exchanging goods for 


money. 
Kyawhsi District. 

90%. (1) Some cultivators do prefer to borrow from outsiders without 

joining Co-operative Societies. It: dependa upon the goodness of the, 


ty. 

(2) and (4) They can get outside loans as much as they want 
and in time of their requirements in more simple manner than society 
loans without any liability for other borrowers, and without disclosure 
of their private-position and dealings through outside pryimg eyes and 
enquires in public, 

(3) There are no societies ix many places; and on admission 
ta society, they do not give enough: money to pay off all debts. 

902. (1) Some members borrow outside loans there is little demand 
far A Class loans, from: societies, a 

(2) Local money lenders. 

(3) Because the society cannot provide funds ae soon as they 
are in need, and at the right time. 

(4) Omitied. 

(5) They are compelled to adopt this practice for the reasons. 
stated in (3). 

(6) When the society does not provide as much as they want 
they borrow from outside tothe full extent of their credit. 

* (7) The society loans are not paid promptly as outsiders wilt 
always forestall the society in pressing for repayments af loans. 
903. (1) The societies canact always supply as heavy loans as the 
members would like. 

(2) The main difficulty lies in the supply of sufficient loans im 
time of need. The remedies lie in providing agencies for sufficient 
supply and in adopting such procedure as will take the least time te 
provide loans in the simplest manner. 

904. (1) It would be better if the society can provide their own 
liquid capital to extend, instead of, depeadiag om the Centval Bank for 
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all their requirements. Capital becomes stagnant if owned’ by 
societies. 

(2) Government should find means to provide funds during the 
infancy of societies at a low rate of interest, drastic measures being’ 
taken for recovery in cases of perversity with least expenses and 
trouble, and such agency as will manage the society with the least cost 
of management. 

(3). In rural areas, no fixed deposit can be secured and the’ 
only way is to tap for Savings Bank deposit of the money (not 
immediately required for use) by issuing savings deposit coupons’ to 
simplify book keeping. Government is to ensure the stability of banks 
by strict inspection. 

905. Government should’ issue interest free loans in case of such 
crises to meet current expenses recoverable in three or four years. 

906. (1) All the Central Banks meet with difficulties in providing’ 
funds when the number of primary societies increases. 

; (2) Government should guarantee the loans to be borrowed by 
the banks on the security of their pro-notes, which must be based on 
realizable security. 

3) As in above. 

(4) The committee do not consider that difficulties will be met 
in the societies, if the members are not over-financed, and drastic 
measures are provided for recovery in cases of perversity. Such as the 
séction thrown out of the act by the Legislative Council in 1927. 


Remarks by the Depuly Commissioner, Kyauhsé. 


901. (1) Co-operative Credit Societies rarely comprise more thari 

one-third of the villagers of the village in which the society is formed. 

ita (2) They dislike the unlimited liability for the debty of other 
villagers. y 

(3) Advantages. (a) Privacy. (4) Availability of the money at 
the time itis required. (c) Personal touch with the lenders. (d) They 
avoid the fatigue of listening to lectures from officials of the Co-operative 
Department. 

(ce) Disadvantages. The rate of interest is heavy and the 
moasures taken to recover arrears are more effective than those taken 
by the Co-operative Societies. 

(4) Village money lenders generally foreclose upon a matt who! 
joins a Co-operative Society. 

902. (1) At least two-thirds of the members generally borrow crop 
Joans outside their societies. 

(2) From village money lenders or from Chettiars in the towns. 

(3) Because they get the money more easily. 

(4) The advantages are that they find they’ caw increase the 
amount of money borrowed. The disadvantage is that the lenders take 
more forceable steps than the Co-operative Department to recover the 
outstanding amounts. 

(5) ‘See question 3. 

(6) Most societies do very little business ith ese loans as 
the money issued in short-term loans is séldom repaid at the proper 


(7) Crop loans borrowed from outsiders are repaid before 
.the societies’ loans. 


Deputy Commr., Kyauksé.] ( 516 ) 


903. (1) No. 

(2) These societies do not insist on punctual payment of loans and 
therefore money is not available in succeeding years for reissue of such 
loans. As this failure is due to lack of educated leaders for village 
societies, no immediate remedy can be suggested. 

904. (1) Yes. 

(2) Primary societies fail in this province chiefly on account of 
bad management. Closer supervision by the Government officials or an 
improvement in the general standard of education are the only 
practicable remedies. 

(3) When the management of the societies is improved more 
people will deposit money with them. 

905. When the management of the society is improved sufficiently to 
attract local depositors good primary societies will have sufficient 
money in hand to finance members over one bad -year. In the case of 
two or more successive bad harvests a society with a good record can 
generally obtain further funds froma Central Bank. At present the 
management of the majority of the societies in rural districts is so bad 
that they are unable to tide over even a single bad harvest and the bank 
cannot generally trust the society sufficiently to increase their loans 
after a year of bad result. The difficulty can only be met by a rise in 
the general standard of education which would render better manage- 
ment available for the primary societies. In the interval government 
supervision of societies should be maintained more closely than is the 
case at present. 

906. (1) The Central Banks cannot attract sufficient money to supply 
the existing primary societies because the public trust neither the 
societies nor the banks. If the management of the societies is improved 
sufficiently supplies would presumably be forthcoming from the public 
in the shape of deposit. 

(2) See No. 1. 

(3) If these societies are properly managed they can offer 
sufficient interest to attract depositors. ‘At present such management is 
seldom attained. 

(4) As most loans granted by societies are not repaid within 
the specified number of years it would make little practical difference, 
if the loans were granted for a long term by these societies or separate 
societies were formed. The difficulties can be met by improving the 
general standard of education throughout the province and hence 
improving the management of the societies. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 
901. (1) Yes. 

(2) Because they can get their loans with greater secrecy and 
dislike the idea of -unlimited Joint liability and are not fettered by the 
tules of the society. 

(3) The advantage is cheap interest ; the disadvantage inability 
to get loans to the extent desired or at the time desired, want of secrecy 
and unlimited liability. 

902. Yes, if the society cannot give them all the money they 
require. 
903. Theoretically sufficient crop loans should be supplied by 
societies. In practice especially as co-operation in Burma is in such a 
, Poor condition the money required is not available. 
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‘ 

“904. Yes, but with the breakdown of the co-operative spirit owing 
to inattention to the primary rules of co-operation the only hope is to - 
make a new start under strict guidance and supervision. Deposits from 
local people will not be forthcoming until confidence in societies is 
restored, 

905. Possibly the difficulty might be got over by Government 
financing the Central Bank, but the supervision and control of societies 
financed in turn by the Central Bank would have to be improved. 


Bhamo District. 
* 901.(1) Yes. 

(2) Because they have not to produce sureties or to comply with 
the conditions of the Society. ‘ 

(3) There are disadvantages as Co-operative Societies rules are 
stringent. 

5 NoTE.—That such stringency is necessary is proved by the frequency. with 
* which such societies are declared bankrupt. 

(4) The reasons are that it takes time to get a loan because of 
the necessary enquiry that must be made. 

902. (1) Yes, but not generally. 

(2) From better class cultivators. : 

(3) On account of strict rules and the long time taken in enquiry 
into each case. P 

(4) The disadvantages have been given in the abéve replies. 

(5) See above. 

(6) Yes. 

(7) The societies are so small that the effect is negligible. 

903. (1) No. Borrowers do not appear to be satisfied. 

(2) The difficulties are due to the inability of borrowers to 
furnish satisfactory security. 

These cannot be dealt with until borrowers acquire some sense of 
amoral responsibility. 7 * 

904. (1) Yes. It would be better if the primary societies provided 
their own working capital to a much greater extent as their respon- 
sibility would then be greater and they would be more cautious. 

(2) This appears to depend entirely on the number of 
members. , 

(3) This appears to depend on the probity of the members of 
such societies. If they are honest they may attract members, if the 
reverse they can hardly expect to do so. 

we. By applications for a Government Agricultural oan on a large 
scale. ; 

906. (1) No opinion can be given. 

(2) See answer to 904 (3). 

(3) It is exceedingly unlikely that any other societies will be 
formed. In the case of Bhamo there were formerly eight Co-operative 
Credit Unions which borrowed money from the Co-operative 
Department. 

Four of these have been closed as they have fgiled to comply 
with conditions and were bankrupt and the remainder are 
moribund. 

(4) Yes, there is likely to be more difficulty if long-term loans 
.are allowed but these difficulties cannot be removed until such time as 
the people learn what probity means. , 
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Sagaing District. 
901. (i) Yes. 

{2) Because they are afraid of the wolimited joint liability. 

(3) The only advantage afforded is its cheap interest. Dis- 
advantages are many; they are, inability to get sufficiently large loans,. 
inability to get doans:at proper times, inability te get loans from outside 
the society and the unlimited joint Ifability. 

(4) Some, through extreme poverty and others tox fear of 
unlimited soit liability. 

902. (1) Yes. 

(2) Local money tenders. 

(3) Because the society cannot provide foans they require or 
because of its inability to do so at the proper time. 

(4) The only advantage is that the borrower gets the loan. 
Disadvantages are many ; they are, higher rate of interest and general: 
dissatisfaction with the working of the society which increases gradually’ 
until the man loses ail interest in the society or else the outside money 
lender has gained too strong a hold on him to be of any use to his. 
society. In this way societies suffer a lot. 

(5) Because they cannot get sufficient loans from the: 
societies, . 

(6) Yes. 

(7) See under disadvantages in 4. 

903. (1) Generally sufficient loans are supplied by good societies. 


onl 

id (2) Difficulty lies in their inability te get joans from the Bank 
because the societies had not been repaying satisfactorily. The only 
vemedy is by reforming the organisation and working of the 
societies, 

904. (1) Yes. 

(2) Séme improvement might possibly be achieved if members 
were made to contribute their shares quarterly and also if the reserve: 
fund were made indivisible until the soeiety had attained the position of 
indepandence. Improvement can be affected only after the societies 
have gained the confidence of the general public. 

(3) Bye-laws and rules should be reframed, if necessary, so 
as to admit responsible and trustworthy persons only, and the Govern- 
ment should carefully and strictly supervise that the assets are correctly 
valued, accounts strictly audited and that the working and general tone- 
of the society is in accordance not only with the principles of co-opera- 
tion but also with the recognised principles of business. 

905. By issue of fresh loans from the Bank provided that the 
security furnished still holds good. 
906. (1) There need be no fear on this account so long as the 
Central Banks are on good working basis. 
42) This question does not arise. 
(3) Same answer as in (1). 
44) ‘Ne. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


_ _ 901. (I) Yes. (I believe the answex is meant to be that some do 
join Co-operative Societies to get a lower rate of isterest.) 
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(2) They prefer this plan, because the interest on the loanis - 


{3) This xs the only advantage, i.e. less interest. 

902. They borvow from the Government as agricultural loan and 
from others, if they can get, even at a high rate of interest. The Burmant 
as is generally known are spend-thrift and they do not care for the 
morrow, would take loan from anywhere and everywhere without having 
regard to his position as to whether he would be able to repay or not. 
Such indebtedness have made them unable to repay debt due to their 
Societies which in general in this Subdivision have reached the stage of 
being liquidated, 

A 903, No. The Societies cannot get sufficient crop-loans from the 
ank, 

904. (1) Yea, # will be better if the primary Societies could provide 
their own working capital toa much greater extent. 

«- (2) To increase the capital or reserve funds of the Society more 
shares are to be subscribed by the members and the Society is to get a 
large amount of deposit. 

(3) To increase the amount of deposits obtained by primary 
Societies from iocal people, the Societies must be able to show their 
solvent position by obtaining the mortgage bonds made by the members 
of the Society. : 

905. The difficulty in providing sufficient money for primary Societies 
is to be met by insuring crop against destruction. 

906. (1) Yes. P 

(2) These difficulties should be met by mortgaging the 
mortgage bonds executed by the members of the Societies. 

(3) It would be more difficult to provide sufficient money for 
Other kinds of credit Societies, for traders and artisans. This difficulty 
Can be overcome by insurance of the property stored up. 
- (4) There would be more difficulty if these Societies granted a 
large amount of long-term loans. These difficulties can be met by 
taking the mortgage bonds of the members’ immoveable property. - 


small. 


Administrator of Government Eslates, Burina” 


901. (1) No. 
902. (1) Yes. 
(2) Outside money-lenders. 
(3) Co-operative Societies cannot lend enough, and this is the 
only way to get aroney. : 
(4) laterest is higher and the practice gives rise to disintegre- 
tion of the societies. 
{S) Omitted. 
(6) Yes. 
(7) If the members of the society are sued by the money- 
ee a coer finds difficulty in repaying its society borrowings. 
5 lO. . 
(2) The risks are too great. 
904. (2) If a portion ef the Reserve Fund of the societies insst, 
under the bye-taws, be invested outside the society. Compliance with 
SS reteset yepetttoepyanneewesthanenesesinangeare ted 


® Answers relate to Government estates in Hanthawaddy and Pega districts, 


Admstr. of Govt, Estates,] ( 520 ) 4, 


:’ The direct “‘re-investment in the society ’' of ythat part of the 
Reserve Find which should be invested outside the society means that 
in the long run the Reserve Fund will become a bad debt, I am inclined 
to think that this portion of the Reserve Fund should always be made 
real and should be invested in Government papers. 

. The Sittang Colony Societies invest half of their Reserve Funds in 
the Colonies Banking Union and loans are made to the societies which 
are members of the Union from the Banking Union’s funds. This does 
Help to make this portion of the societies’ Reserve Funds real ; but there 
is a weakness still : for in a bad year societies borrow from outsiders in 
order to repay their Banking Union loans; it is hardly possible to 
prevent this, 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakékku, Myingyan and 
: Minbu districts.* 

901. (1) The number of societies’ members is small compared with 
the village population. It is difficult to say whether originally they 
preferred to stay out or merely did not take the trouble to come in. In 
areas in Upper Burma where the Co-operative movement has so far 
failed it would be difficult to induce any one to join the movement. 

(2) Because they have seen the failure of societies in their 
neighbourhood. 

(3) In successful societies the members do feel and appreciate 
the benefit of cheaper credit. 

{4) The societies were quite free to all and increased ata 
tremendous rate until further loans were withheld pending repayment 
of the old, when enthusiasm ebbed. __ 

It is a case of the old Yorkshire saying :— 

“ See all, hear all, say naught, 
Eat all, drink all, pay naught, 
If ever tha does aught for naught do it for thasel ” 

902. (1) They do. 

(2) Burmese money-lenders. 

(3) Because they cannot get further loans from the societies, 
having squandered their first loans and being unable to repay them. 

(4) There are no advantages, as the rate of interest is higher 
and repayment is more pressing. 

: 5) Only owing to their own improvidence. 

(6) Yes. 

(7) Badly because the outside loans are paid first. as refusal to 
pay these has, up to recently; being more disastrous than refusal to 
repay their society loans. 

903. (1) They do in cases where the members repay their old loans. 

(2) The difficulties are mentioned in reply to 902 (3). They 
should be dealt with just as strictly by their societies as they are dealt 
with by the outside money-lender. 

904. (1) Most certainly it would, but there would be fewer societies. 
If they provided their own capital they would learn to appreciate the 
proper use of it better. One of the principal sources of failure has been 
the ease with which the original co-operators obtained money. 





* Throughout this chapter this officer’s replies are of general application and not 
confined to those districts. 2 


& 
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(2) Share capital must be insisted upon and dividends not paid 
until the reserve is sucly. that the society is able to reduce the rate of 
interest upon its loans to the minimum. 

{3) Not recommended. If the society is sound and prosperous 
‘it will have no difficulty. If itis not sound depositors should not be 
encouraged. 

905. There is no remedy. In agricultural districts ‘the fruit of the 
earth is the only original source of wealth and failure of the source 
cannot be remedied except by the discovery of a new source of wealth. 
The formation of Primary Credit Societies should not be encouraged in 
precarious tracts. The only system possible is the supply of the 
cultivators’ wants in kind and the most economical collection and 
marketing of their produce. 

As the result of extensive liquidation, the liquidators will be left 
with considerable areas of land. Co-operative Estate Societies could 
be formed as departments of Wholesale Supply and Sale Societies in 
order to lend land to the cultivators. Seed, implements, ‘food and 
household necessaries would be supplied by the Wholesale Supply and 
Sale Society which would also supply similarly to land-owners choosing 
to subscribe to the Society. The cost of labour, seed, implements, rent 
of land, etc., would be met by the Wholesale Supply and Sale Society 
from the proceeds of crop sales and the balance of cash, less interest, 
rent, where applicable and a proportion deducted to go towards reserves 
(based on a percentage of each person’s requirements supplied to him), 
if any, paid to the cultivator. The cultivator could thus acquire all 
necessaries without his being given the actual cash, thus making sure 
that the Co-operative wealth does not leak. 

All those desirous of benetiting 6y thcse societies would be required 
to subscribe towards share capital. The present Wholesale societies 
could thus be converted to Primary societies and become the Co-operative 
Unit. These societies would deal with the local banks constituted as 
outlined in answers to Chapter VII. 

906. (1) They would have much difficulty. 

(2) By insisting as far as possible on all societies subscribing 
their own capital. 

(3) There would be more difficulty. 

(4) Yes. The only remedy is there formation of Co-operative 
system in order to regain its reputation and thereby obtain outside 
deposits at reasonable rates of interest so that profits will not be totally 
absorbed in the payment of interest. 


*Depuly Rexisirar. Co-operative . Department, Mandalay Charge, and 
Myodk (Co-operative Branch), Myinmu Range.* 


901. (1) Yes. 

(2) (a) There are restrictions which they do not like to 
abide by. 

(b) Socitties cannot supply them with as much money as 
they require. 

(c) They do not want to bear the unlimited liability. 

(4) No other reason. 
en tne 


* Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyaukse districts. 


Dy. Regr., Co-op. Dest. { $22 ) 
and Myoék (Myinmu.)] 
902. (1) Yes. 

{2) ¥rom willage money-lenders or chettyars. 

(3) The society cannot supply them as much as they require. 

4) Disadvantages— 
(a) Higher rate of interest. 
(b) Loan may be recalled at any moment, without ang 

- regard tor seasonal disaster or family troubles. 
(Q Necessity for offering real security. 
Adva 


Ma ges— 
(a) Can get as much money as ey require. 
(6) No liability on account of others. 
. (6) Yes, in some cases when money advanced by the society is 
not sufficient. 

(7) Societies generally fail to recover the loans fully. 

903. (1) No; they cannot do so. 

(2) The difficulty is faiture to get enough funds from the bank, 
its chief financing agent. If sufficient funds are available for both long- 
term and crop loans trom banks, which in turn should also find facilities 
to have more funds, there would not have been the least difficulty 
referred to, 

904. (1) Yes. 

(2) Primary societies should be able to finance their members 
safficiently from funds borrowed from the bank, and the refunding of 
shares at the end of 11th year (luzzati) should not be allowed, but the 
laws should be so amended as to make them subscribe towards the 
capital so long as they remain as members. 

(3) By educating the People. 

905. In such cases of serious disaster, it is only up to the Govern- 
ment to render the necessary help, if such help will improve the 
condition. 

906. (1) Yes. 

(2) The central banks should try and attract as much deposits 
as possible. 

(3) Yes. The difficulty would be remoyed if the banks had 
enough funds from deposits to finance them. 
deci (4) There would be no difficulty if the bank could get long-term 

its. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Depariment, Insein. 
901. (1) Yes. 
(2) On account of the advantages referred to in my answer to 
question 12 (1). . 
. (3) Vide answers to cisestiais 12 (1). 
(4) Vide answers to question 12 (1). 
902. (1) Yes. 
Bt From the Chinese or Indian (Kaka) shop-keepers (grocers 


general: 

%) Because no loan could be obtained from a society in excess 
of the maximum normal credit fixed by the general meeting or within 
this ebay beyond the amount considered best by the executive. 

(4) Advantages are rare. As for disadvantages :-— 
(i) they are often over-burdened with liabilities ; 
&) sery little or no -margin is-left after ail Habilities have 
been discharged at the end of harvest ; 
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ii) commercial morality as far as credit is concerned, 
is often spoilt amongst the cultivators. 
. (5) There is no other ground than those mentioned in the 
answer to question 12 (1). 

(6) Yes, especially in years of disaster. 

{7) As in mest cases the members of the executive themselves. 
are at fault, the society is often kept at the battom pf the list of the 
¢reditors who are to be satisfied. 

903. (1) Yes, in normal years. 

(2) No difficulties nor defects in normal years. 

904. (1) Yes, but it is a most difficult thing for a society at its 
initial stages. ; 

(2) There is no other plan than enforcing the system of eom- 
pulsory savings by members. 

(3) I wish :-— 

(i) to make the principles of credit co-operation and the 
work of the credit societies better known in the 
village-tracts : 

{ii) to educate the agricuitural people ia the matter of 
Savings Bank ; and : 

(iii) to convince the rural men of wealth of the safety of 
investment. 

905. On account of floods which occurred successively for seven 
years, the societies on the banks of the Hlaing and Bawle Rivers were~ 
much affected especially during the last two years (1927-28 and 1928-29" 
of co-operative years). There has been no flood this season (1929-30). 
But as the societies could repay neither the crop-loans nor any part of - 
She other louns (intermediate) since 1927-28, no fresh toan could be. 
obtained by them from their financing bank for 1929-30 crop. The 
result has been 

(i) the increase of outside debts with usurious rates of interest ; 

(ii) more difficulty to settle tbe society’s dues ; and 

(iii) many petty tenant cultivators were compelled to abandon 

the industry for want of capital. _ 

To counteract this evil, my suggestions, in brief, are to re-organize 
the co-operative movement and amend the Act so as to keep the 
members, at the initial stages, under more compulsion for prompt 
repayn.ents thaa at present. 

906. (1) Yes. 3 

(2) Vide my answers to question 909. 

(3) Vide my angvers to question 909. 

(4) Yes, wide my answers to question 909. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Hensada and Prome. 


901. (1) So far as our experience goes we have not come across any 
cae who prefers to et crop loans without joining a co-operative credit 
oe Decause the interest is comparatively very much emailer than 

le. : 

a (2) Some may prefer to borrow from outside if they are not 
Qualitied to join a local co-operative credit society, and in such cases 
they have to pay abaormal interest. 

_(3) The advantages af borrowing from outside are that they are 
not subject to frequent calis aad inspections of the co-operative officers 


. 


Charge Officers, ( 524 ). 
Henzada and Prome.] 

in addition to the uncertainty of granting sufficient credit by the Societies 
which cannot be liberally financed for want of financial support from 
Government. The disadvantages of borrowing from outside money- 
lenders are exorbitant rate of ‘interest and the borrowers’ liability to 
personal service at the beck and call of the money-lenders. Should 
they incur the displeasure of the money-lenders the borrowed money 
will be recalled without reasonable notice. 

(4) Yes, partly because they are not qualified to join a local 
co-operative credit society and partly through ignorance of the 
advantages of joining a society. 

902. (1) Yes, some members of agricultural co-operative credit 
society have to borrow money for crop loans from outsiders whenever 
they do not receive sufficient loans for this purpose from the society. 

(2) From Burmese lenders and Chettyars. 

(3) They borrow outside the society whenever they do not 
receive a sufficient loan from the society. 

(4) In case of loans taken from the society they must be repaid 
at the following harvest according to the bye-laws and as this is the case 
it causes great hardship to borrowers in a bad year, whereas outside 
money-lenders extend the time to suit their convenience. 

(5) They are compelled to borrow from outside when they do 
not get the sufficient loans from the society. 

2 (6) Yes, they have to whenever they get insufficient loans from 
‘ the society. 

(7 The practice of members taking crop loans outside the 
society renders them liable to repay their loans to outsiders first as they 
are approximate neighbours, and thus the societies have to take only the 
remnant. 

903. (1) In most cases crop loans issued by a society are not 
sufficient for those members who ask for them. 

(2) The difficulties in this district are that the Prome District 
Central Co-operative Bank cannot, asa rule, grant sufficient credit for 
(B) and (C) loans which the societies ask for as the Bank cannot afford 
to lock up the capital for three or four years, being afraid of finding itself 
in an awkward position when fixed and current account deposits, etc., are 
demanded back. The only solution is that the local back should be 
sufficiently financed by the Government so as to enable it to meet the 
requirements of the Societies’ (A), (B), and (C) loans. 

904. (1) They do not get nearly all the money they used to make 
loans by borrowing from a Central Bank, whickyis not generally in the 
position to provide them with sufficient funds. Yes, it is best if they 
can do so. ; 

-(2) At present for the reserve fund societies up to the tenth 
year keep back a reserve of 25 per cent of the profits as their reserve 
fund, and it would be well if they were required to add another 25 per 
cent out of the profit which they declare as dividend for societies eleven 
years old and over. ~» 

(3) The societies must work in such an efficient manner as to 
secure confidence from local people. 

905. As the banks are not generally sufficiently provided with funds 
it is rather difficult to meet the needs of the primary societies unde 
such circumstances. The only other alternative is for the Governmenr - 
to make agricultural loans to them through a central co-operative bank 
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in case of society members as the Government rules are against 
lending agricultural loans to members of the agricultural societies. 
Where there is not a central bank the co-operative departmental 
officers should do the work. 
906. (1) Unless the Government comes to their aid it will be 

impossible to provide the societies with enough money. 

(2) It is suggested in the above answer. 

(3) In the case of credit societies for traders and artisans the 
Government should provide more funds. 

(4) These difficulties can be met only if Government lends long- 
term loans to Co-operative Central Banks and the other societies. 


Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 
901. (1) Yes. . 

(2) and (3) The main reason is dislike of the unlimited liability 
involved in joining the society. Minor reasons are dislike of formalities 
connected with the grant of loans and the possibility that the society 
may not be able to meet their demands in full. 

(4) They are not compelled to adopt this plan. t 

902. (1) Yes, even in the case of good societies which borrow from 
central banks well supplied with funds. 

2) From Chettyars and village money-lenders. From the 
former mainly in the richer districts of Lower, Burma and from the latter 
class of money-lender in Upper Burma and such districts as Prome in 
Lower Burma, 

(3) Assuming a good society dealing with a good central bank, 
a member borrows outside the society either because the society is not 
able to lend to him to the full extent required or because he bas already 
been advanced money for other purposes to the full extent of his credit. 

(4) Apart from actually getting the money he requires, a 
member finds no advantages from this practice. There are several dis- 
advantages of which the principal are that he must pay a higher rate of 
interest for the accommodation and must ordinarily furnish real security. 

(5) Yes. See answer to sub-question (3). 

(6) In some cases. Quite a common case is that of a member 
who has been compelled by floods or other disasters to transplant 
his crop two or three times. In such cases the Society may not be'able 
to provide him with the funds required. 

(7) The practice tends to throw members into arrears in re- 
payment of their debts to the society because the outside lender is. 
almost invariably repaid first. 

903. (1) No, except possibly in the Amherst District. 

(2) The main difficulties are lack of funds in the Central Banks 
and the fact that in many cases societies have used most of their credit 
in taking loans for long-term purposes. Where good Central Banks 
cannot provide sufficient crop loans to societies the reason is usually 
because their funds have already been tied up in long-term loans. The 
remedy for this state of affairs is to confine the business of societies 
(and consequently of central banks) to short-term loans and this is in 
fact the course recommended by the Committee on Co-operation in 


904. (1) It would on the whole be better if primary societies provided 
their own working capital to a much greater extent but it has beea 
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~ Co-operative Deparlinent.J 
found in practice that where a society has succeeded in providing the 
whole of its working capital it has frequently come to an end very 
shortly afterwards. There is a strong temptation to divide up the re- 
serve fund by the setting off of debts or otherwise. 3 

2) The reserve funds of good primary societies will increase 
automatically and rapidly to an extent which will make them the bulk 
or the whole of the working capital, provided that sources of waste, such 
-as excessive management expenses and the detention of funds in the 
hands of office-holders before issue to members and after repayment by 
them, is avoided. As regards capital, reference is invited to recom- 
mendation No. 10 of the Committee on Co-operation in Burma and to 
the conclusion thereon of the Departmental Committee. Reference is 
also invited to recommendations Nos. 13 and 14. 

(3) Local deposits depend almost entirely upon the opinion 
formed by persons with disposable capital of the honesty and effi- 
ciency of the society with which they propose to deposit. The honesty 
xad efficiency of societies in turn depends mainly upon education con- 
tinued over a lengthy period. The only suitable agency for imparting 
this education is the trained staff of the Co-operative Societies Depart- 
ment. Reference is invited to recommendations 4 and 16 of the Com- 
mittee of Co-operation in Burma and to the remarks of the Committee 
at pages 15 and 18 of their Report. Hf societies are thoroughly taught 
and adequately supervised and guided there will be no difficulty about 
local deposits. 

906. (1) Given efficient supervision and guidance of the societies 
and limitation of their business to crop loans the central banks have no 
difficulty in providing a greatly increased number of societies with crop 
Toans to the extent required. The central banks will have no difficulty 
in getting the necessary funds from the public provided that the public 
understands that adequate supervision of the societies is exercised. 
Even now two of the central banks have difficulty in finding outlets 
for their funds. 

(3) No. There are adequate funds for financing all kinds of. 
co-operative: enterprise in Burma provided that the investing public feels 
vassured that the investments of this kind will be safe. 

(4) See answer te sub-question (3). 


Mr. A. D. Riernander. 


901. (1) Yes. 
{2} Because they do not care to be responsible for other 


peopte’s debts. : 
(3) They have to pay certain individuals before they can obtain 
al 


loan. 
902. (1) ¥es. 
(2) Outsiders who are not aware of borrower's debts elsewhere. 
(3} At times to repay the Societies loans, if they belong to it, 
and if not because they can borrow a larger sum. 
(4) Because they are responsible only for themselves. 
(SY Onntted. 
(6) Yes. 


903. (1) No. 
(2) Numerous and the principal reason is to have a staff who 


ow out their work m 2 legitimate manner and keep their hands 
ean. : 
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904. ay I do not think you will find people foolish enough to put up 
the capital. 
(2) People won't trust the societies. 
fs (3) Those who are managing the societies must have a fair 
amount of their own ‘money in the bank, which should be put away in 
the reserve and cannot be touched 


* 


U Shwe Tha; K.S.oM. 


901, (1). Yes. Some do. 

(2) Because if they join the Co-operative Credit Societies they 
— use their credit in full. “They have to surrender their properties 

te the Society to form’ joint security to all the members. 

(3) By remaining outside the society they can get loans on the 
security of their property as well as loans wis security and without 
=~ hae culty. 

. (1) ¥es, Some do. 

(2): From money-lenders. 

(3) it is difficult to get a second or a third loan from the 
‘Society when one is in need unless he discharges his first loan. 

6) Yes. Some do. 

(2) Yes. It affects the Society, because his credit is diminished 
cand he is required to repay his outside loan first to be om the good 
‘books of the money-lenders, therefore enabling him to easily get from 
them loan which these sort of people need many times in: the year. See 
answer to question 10 of Chapter. The society’s loans thus remaina 
only partially repaid. 

903. (1) No 

2) The cultivators should not be given loans-at one time more 
ithaa is required to meet their immediate requirements, ¢.g. if a member 
wants a loan for purchase of wunsa for the whole year, he very seldom 
does keep his wunsa for the whole year he generally buys a bag of rice 
pra basket of rice at atime. If he fs given a lump sum for purchase of 
wunsa enough for consumption of his family for one year, large portion. 
-of the money is frittered. away. These poor cultivators have many 
things they long to have and have to defer obtaining them from season’ 
to: season for want of money. When money comes to them, they spend 
first on those little things they are lacking in such asclothing and 

nourishing and tasty foods. 
If possible, crop loan cooperative credit societies should have 
co-operative stores: Socities attached or should have private shops. 
which deal with members for the supply of their needs, such as clothes» 
foods and eatables and also the other things the members must have for 
agricultural purpose, As to the price for these articles, the private shop- 
keepers can fix the prices with the consent of the society every month. 
‘The amount of credit to be given to cach member can be fixed by the 
society and the shop-keeper informed not to exceed that amount. Those: 
poor cultivators:cannot keep money long in their hands. If a loan is for 
the purchase of cattle or cart, the seller should be paid hv the society. 
To give them moncy is equivaient.to tempting hungry person with food 
not meant for consumption but for storage. It is the experience of the 
money-lenders that if » cultivator is given a loan of Rs. 100 in the, 
morning and the borrower is asked: to-show that money in the evening 
very few would be able to show that money intact. That is why 
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* moneyed people who want land or house give easy loans to the owners of:*’ 
those properties knowing they will soon find difficulty to find money for 
redemption of the properties mortgaged. : 

If the crop loan societies can supply the requirements of members_ 
and not money, the use of the loan money for another purpose than 
intended for would be stopped with ‘beneficial result. 

90+. (1) It would be better if the primary societies can provide - - 
their own working capital to a much greater extent. ‘ i 

(2) It depends on the member’s loyalty to their societies. 
Every member at one time or another has some money, little or much 
for which they have no immediate use for productive purposes. If 
they put this money in the society as on demand deposit the working 
capital would be swollen to an appreciable extent. It is common 
knowledge that some members of the society lend such money to out- 
siders or to some members at higher rate of interests. Any member who 
says that he has no such money available for such deposits, would show 
that be is not a good worker and will soon find himself unable to repay 
the Society’s loan. The’cultivator’s money in most cases will be wasted 
if they cannot keep them away from them. The Chettyar money-- 
lenders make it their practice to collect the daily sales every evening 
from their customers and use that money in their money-lending busi- 
ness. Such money bears no interest. This money is repaid when its 
owner wants it for purchase of goods or other purpose. Such depositors 
are usually given by the Chettyar a short-term loan with usual interest, 
when they require it fixing the amount according to the ability in the 
management of their business. The daily cc lection he gets fri m each 
of them would be the basis for fixing the amount of loan of a temporary 
nature granted to such customers. Each member of the society should 
also be able to take one share every year. 

At present, the society are depending too much upon outside help 
and they make very little effort to save money gradually for purchase 
of shares. It should be the rule for each member to save money and 
purchase one share at least in the society. In this way the sharq.y 
capital may be increased for the use of the societies. 

905. As I have stated somewhere government ctop loans should be 
issued through these crop loan societies. On the occurrence of such bad 
years Government should help the Central Bank with enough money to 
meet the requirements of such societies. 

906. It requires watching that co-operative societies are formed of 
good and rule-abiding members only. Such good society should find 
no difficulty to get its required loans even from ordinary money-lenders,. 
on their joint security. It also requires watching that all properties are 
. made over to the society under registered deeds, to form a good 

security for the societies’ loans. The valuation of such transferred 
properties should be made by responsible officers of the Co-operative , 
ent subject to the approval of the Registrar. If Government. 
is to help such societies through their Central Bank on account of the . 
societies being unable to repay the bank loans, there should bea condi- .. 
tion that Government loans should have a prior claim on the members 
and also on the societies’ properties. If the Government has to take over « 
the land for its loans the society should hold those lands on trust for , 
Government and the previous owners be allowed to work their lands , 
on payment of increase rate of revenue to be fixed by Government in 
consultation with the socicty instead of rent. These lands can be 


s 
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Yetransferred to the society when the members can repay the Govern- 
weent loans, = - : . : rc 
-. In case of other kinds of Credit Societies for traders and artisans, 
* ‘such difficulties can be removed by insuring the member's stock in 
‘trade. This requires that niembers, would keep correct. accounts of 
their daily stock in trade.” These goods can become acceptable 
’ ‘securities for any money such societies need. The departmental officer’s 
inspection and yerification ig necessary. i 
. In my opinian sych societies should isspe only loan of temporary 
nature, three to six months. The members if they are businessmen 
should be able to convert their stack in trade into money easily. If loans 
are issued for longer periods, they will sleep over it and will not think 
of repayment till the due date arrives, such a habit must be discouraged. 
Repayments must be by instalments. The Chettyar banks never issue 
loans with dates fixed for repayments. The documents executed 
for their loans are mostly promissory notes. If a loan is made on a 
Mortgage of land no mention is made of the time for repayment: If the 
interest is regularly paid and the debtor is able to carry on his business 
Well the Chettyar will not call back for his money. The Chettyar 
reserves his right to demand repayment of his loan and to sue for 
recovery at any time he chooses to do so, but he is in no hurry to go to 
a Court of Law as this means further long delay with loss of interest on 
his loan. I think this business method should be adopted by Ca-operative 
Societies as far as. practicable. : 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanas Chettiar (Pyapés). 


901-903. Na. Co-operative credit societies in this District. 
904. (1) Yes, it will be better. Sere E 
(2) Shares should be in creased. 
905. Government must help under, such difficulties. 
906. (1) Government . banks will not meet difficulties, pther banks 
Pill have difficulties. 
& 


Section 2.—Agriculture—Long-ferm Loans. 


Akyab District. 


: 907. (1) No, in the sense that repayment is extended over anything 
like 20 to 30 years. : 
(2) to (4) Does not arise. . 
908. (1) Principally want of funds. We find it difficult to appre- 
ciate the latter portion of this question. j 
: (2) Either by supply of sufficient fund by the Government 
undef adequate safeguards or by introduction of a system of guarantee 
by Government. 
(3) We think not. Existence of rivalry between agencies as 
there will be if they are separate is undesirable. The Uhger agency 
¢ with better resources will kill the Co-operative Societies now in 
existence. 
oS (4) Even if separate agencies for long-term loans be made 
special Co-operative Societies they will be open to the same objections” 
as mentioned in (3) above. 
#4 


~ 
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909. '(1) ‘In the ‘present economic ‘conditions of the couritry the only 
principal source to which the Societies must look to for funds is the 
‘Government. if Government aid was given in most of the countries of 
‘Europe, ‘there ‘is ‘no'reason ‘why the same should not be given here. 

(2) Yes, it is likely the Central Bank will not be able to meet 
fhe‘ requirements. 

910. Yes. As the people are now badly ‘indebted and what they 
earn go to the local money-lenders. Inspite of their hard labour their 
financial position instead of getting better, goes down from bad to 


worse. : 
; ‘Pegu District. 
907. (1) Yes. 
(2) From Chettiars, landlords and local money-lenders. 
(3) Advantages.—A loan is conveniently obtainable on the 
security of land for a long period. 

Disadvaniages.—(1) Higher rate of interest and (2) has to pay initial 
expenses for stamps and registration. (3) As the Chettyars are quite 
satisfied with the regular payments of interest, there is no likelihood of 
reducing the principal in any way. (4) As there is no fixed period for 
the payment of the principal the members are at constant trouble 
awaiting the sudden recall of the loans, and (5) when they are 
called in to settle, just when they are least able to repay, the land is 
often sold at a loss to enable them to make the repayments. 

(4) As the land-owning members are losing their lands in this 
manner there is no likelihood of the society having any landed property 
as Leet properties of ‘the members are considered as assets of the 


socie 

908. (1) Lack of sufficient fund is the main source of difficulty in 
financing members with long-term loans to the exteat reasonably 
required by them. 

A loan for productive purposes is required mostly for the purpose 
of redemption of land, house etc., which has been mortgaged with 
higher rate of interests and would therefore take a longer period for 
repayment, whereas a loan required for productive purposes only, ic. 
for improvement of lands and etc., will not take longer period for repay- 
ment than when it is required for payment of old debts. 

(2) (a) By issuing bonds on the mortgage of the lands of 
the members which are free from encumbrances to the value of. 
Rs. 75 when the land is worth Rs. 100 and sold to the public according 
as loans are required. These bonds should bear an attractive rate of 
interest, say 9 or 10 per cent. so that they may find the market easily 
and especially “when Government or Local Bodies of the District 
guarantee and charge 12 per cent interest on such loans. 

(6) By receiving long-term deposit, say for 10 or 12 years 
offering higher rate of interest 9 or 10 per cent. 

(c) If Government would guarantee these bonds and’ 
grant loans to Central Banks which are financing the Co-operative < 
Societies whose members own lands. 

(3) It is not necessary to have separate agencies if Government 
will grant loans at a low rate of interest and guarantee part of the bonds - 
on mortgage of the members’ lands to the existing Central Banks which , 
are financing the societies if the lands of those members are free from 
encumbrances and mortgaged and pledged as security to their pea) 
Central Banks. 
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Advantages.—As the ‘members of :he -society are residents of the 
‘same village and as'the society is issuing crop loans also, use of all kinds 
of loans, each member’s asset and his yearly earning capacity and ¢he 
‘verification and valuation of lands owned by -each member, can be 
watched and supervised closely, " 

Disadvantages.—Nil. 

909. (1) The present arrangement is ‘that money are obtained from 
théir Central Banks or financing banks which issued long-term loans up 
to the extent of their share capital and reserve fund but unable'to meet 
‘the full demand for such term of loans. ‘It is suggested that the 
societies may be fully financed for such term of loans by issuing deben- 
ay ie ‘Government guarantee and as suggested in the answer of 
908 (2), 

(2) In Burma, primary societies are not self-supporting in 
financial matters. They entirely depend on Central Banks, so, if 
Central Banks cannot get enough money for loans to societies, Govern- 
ment should either give loans or try and find means and ways to get 
loans, otherwise, the members will have to borrow from outside money- 
lenders. 

910. No, it is not so urgently needed as crop-loans. 

“Insein District. 

907. (1) & (2) My Committee is informed so. I personally think 
most Chettiars expect repayment within five years and that these loans 
‘should be called “ intermediate” loans. 

908. (1) They are uneconomical in a country where the lender may 
easily be dead, or in jail within five years. Agricultural Co-operative 
Credit Socjety is amply justified in not looking more than five years 
ahead, especially under a Reformed Government. 

(3) No, but it is of little use considering long-term joans until 
the country is educated up to paying its short-terms ones. The only 
Gnancing agent suggested by any member of my Committee has been 


-the State and this is at present clearly out of the question. 
910. No. 


. Prome District. 
907. (1) Yes. 

(2) From village Burmese lenders and Chettiars. 

(3) The advantage is easy credit if sufficient security is given and 
tne disadvantage is abnormal rate of interests which generally swallows 
up the mortgaged properties. 

(4) Such members cannot repay to the societies according to 
“the bye-laws as their earnings are generally paid first to the outside 
money-lenders. 

908. (1) Co-operative Credit Societies cannot get sufficiently large 
long-term loans from the Central Bank otherwise there is no difficulty. 
= No distinction is necessary between loans required for paying off old 
_ debts and long-term loans for production purposes. 
' (2) As in other cases, the difficulty can only be met by giving 
» the Central Bank more funds. 

(3) This is doubtful. There is the advantage that granting 
~ long- term loans direct by Government to Societies eliminates Bank- 
commission ; but it may not be so safe as im the hands of Local Co- 
operative Bank which has intimate local knowledge. 


“s 
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_{4) There is no strong ‘objection to this provided they deal 
with the same Central Bank, nor does there appear ta be any great 
advantage. + 

909. (1) The Societies under either plan must obtain sufficient 
money from the Central Bank, which in tura must be lavishly financed 
by the Government. 

(2) It is already the case, and we are of opinion that it is up to 
the Government to finance Central Banks and Societies of good stand- 
ing approved by the Government. 

910. The need for long-term loans is more urgent than for crop 
loans and larger sums are issued annually by the Central Bank for .the 
former. This may be due to some extent to the difficulty i in repaying a 
Joan in the year. : \ 


Thatén District. | -? 


907. (1) Yes, when they require money to buy new lands, etc. 
(2) From wealthy. neighbours or Chettiars. 
(3) Advantages—(a) The money required can be got in time of 
need. Repayment can be made at any time. 

(6) Disadvantages—The members have to pay much higher rate 
of interest to the money-lenders and they are sued by the latter when 
they cannot repay the loans. The members’ property is often attached 
and sold in execution of decrees. 

(4) When the property of the society members is encumbered 
the strength of the Society becomes weak. 
b’« 908. (1) In practice, members don’t get long-term loans. The 
Co-operative Credit Societies find difficulties in supplying loans when 
the members want long-term loans. * 
(2) Central Banks should issue sufficient long term loans. 
(3) No advantages. 
(4) The Co-operative Societies should be empowered to make 
short and long-term loans to cultivators. We see noadvantages therein. 
909. Such money may be obtained trom the Central Bank or any 
other Bank of Government or Local Bodies. The subsidiary question 
requires no answer, in view of the above. 
(2) Government should open banks for the purpose. ,This is 
likely to be the case. 
910. Yes. Both are needed. It is lef( to the circumstances in 
which a borrower is placed. 


Amherst District. 
\907. No. 
908. (1) No long-term loans are granted by the societies to their 
members. 
(2) Omitted. 
(3) No. The existing Co-operative Credit Societies be used » 
for granting long-term loans. 
(4) Omitted. 
909. (1) From land mortgage bank. On mortgage of lands. 
(2) It is likely that societies and centra} banks could not, get 
enough money to satisfy the need both for long-term and short-term _ 
loans. The money must be financed by the Government. Yes. : 
-910. Yes. In order to save the ruination of agriculturists and to 
prevent further alienation of land to non-Burman capitalists. oo i 


{ 333°) 
Minds District, 
907. Y , Society members could not get long-term loans outside . 
2. 


(3)¢ These questions do not arise. 


4) 
908. (1) Insufficient money available from the central bank. 
(2)} Long-term loans aré required to pay off old debts of 
(3)f land owners or to purchase new lands. Government 
(4)) Land Mortgage Bank will serve the purpose well. 

909. Please see above. 

+ 910, Long term Ioans seems to be urgent. If they can be provided 
for the necessity for crép loans will decrease to a large.extent as the 
annual demand on the produce for repayment of loans will decrease and 
lgave sufficient ior next year’s expenses. 


Mandalay District, 


907. (1) No long-term loans but there are long outstanding loans 

owing to non-repayment. _ 

(2) Answered in question 4. 

(3) Cannot be answered as there is none. 

{4) No long-term loans, when there was no repayment 
all the societies suffered. 

908. (1) As no long-term loans were issued by societies we could 
‘mot mention the difficulties. It is now learnt that societies were_ 
liquidated as loans to be repaid by four annual instalments could not be 
repaid by members. 

Loans for paying old debts are to be repaid by three annual instal- 
ments, whereas loans for productive purposes are to be repaid by four 
annual instalments. 

(2) Included in the previous answer and in answers to come 
(3) No separate agency should be organised as many cooks 
spoil the broth, . : 

909. (1) & (2) Included in previous answer and in answers ta 
come, 

910. Its need is urgent. Without such loans the members cannot . 
buy cattle and little land to work with. : 


Kyauksé District. 


907. (1) to (4) In the strict sense of the term, no long-term loans 
aré issued either by societies or by money-lenders. Mortgages without 
possession are very scarce in the district. Mortgages on house-sites are 
generally made with Chettiars, who insist on the punctual payment of 
interest or realize on the site. 

908. (1) The bye-laws of the societies provide onfy loans, the length 
of the time allowed by the bye-laws for repayment of which is not 
sufficient for purposes of redemption, purchase and improvement of lands, 
There is hardly any necessity to issue loans for liquidation of large 
debts which are always covered by mortgages of land. ° 
. (2) and (3) Land mortgage Banks should be established to 
work through Co-operative Societies. 7 

xs a Special Co-operative Societies with limited liability should 
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909. (1) The societies should get loans from land mortgage banks | 
for issue as long term loans to its members and find funds in some way 
or other to issue crop loans and intermediate loans. A seperate society 
for long term loans and for other loans, will complicate affairs in the 
matter of gauging the financial position of a member and issue and 
recovety of loans. 

; (2) If recommendation for provision of financial assistance is 
made for tiding over disaster, storage of crop, and long term loans, it is 
not likely that difficulties will be met with. 

910. Lands must be redeemed, improved or purchased before Kason 
(April), ic. before ploughing season. It is therefore necessary to get 
the loan in time, 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


907. (1) Some members do obtain long-term loans outside their 
societies but not generally. : 

(2) From village money-lenders. 

(3) Advaniages—The money is obtained more readily and 
some times in addition to loans received from the societies. 

Disadvantages—The mortgagors lose their lands by foreclosure. 

(4) The societies’ loans being at low interest are not repaid 
till after the outsider’s loans. e 

908. (1) Societies do not repay money lent out in long term loans to 
the Banks owing to the default of members, and it becomes therefore 
impossible for societies to obtain money from Central Banks as required. 
Long term loans are generally given for payment of old debts and very 
_ seldom for productive purposes. 

(2) By insisting on punctual repayment of loans. 

(3) It would presumably he better to grant long term ‘loans by 
means of land mortgage societies. The disadvantage is that there is no 
room for two societies in most villages. 

(4) Special Co-operative Societies should be formed with limited 
liability to issue long term loans on land mortgage. These societies 
would only benefit the rich cultivators and not the labouring class or 
those unable to furnish security for their loans. 

909. (1) I do not think that the money would be forthcoming in the 
present state of the Co-operative movement for societies which grant 
both crop loans and longterm loans. ‘The money might be forthcaming 
from the depositors for separate societies if Government guarantee the 
stability of the land mortgage banks or societies. 

(2) If I found that neither the societies nor Central Banks 
could get enongh money I would recommend the issue of short term 
loans only. This is extremely likely. 

910. The term urgent is not understood. Long-term loans are needed 
by land owners and crop loans are needed by all classes including tenants. 
As tenants are not so well off as land holders their need is presumably 


more urgent. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


907. (1) Not if they can get such loans from their societies. 
(2) Money banks. ‘ 
= (3) The money may be obtained, but interest is usually high. 
(4) Such practice must in the long run kill the societies. 


( $35. ) : 


_ 908. The chief difficulty is lack of capital, A loan issued for the 
xepayment of an old debt may restore credit at a cheaper rate. A long, 
term loan for productive purpose may not increase earning power for 


(3) No. 

909. If money is not forthcoming for al ong-term loan from a society 
a member would be well advised to wait. Provision for long-term loans 
is not generally urgently necessary though it may be desirable. 

; Sagaing District. 
907. (1) Not if they can obtain them from the societies. 
2) From the money-lenders. 

(3) Advantages and disadvantages are the same as described 
under question 902 (4). 

(4) In effect it really cripples the society. Please see latter 
part of answer to 902 (4). 

908. (1) Lack of sufficient capital is the main difficulty. Loans 
issued for the discharge of old debts will restore his credit and relieve, 
him of high interest charges whereas loans issued for productive pur- 
poses will increase his earning power, and that too may not be in the 
immediate future. 

(2) Please see 904 (3). (These might also be met with by 
increasing the capital, deposits and reserve fund. But the primary 
remedy lies with themselves. No institution will provide them with 
funtls if they cannot prove to their creditors’ satisfaction that they are 
ona strong working basis. 

(3) No. 

(4) This does not arise. ; 

909. (1) Same as in 904 (2) and (3). In addition, Central Banks will 
have to make necessary provision to meet the requirements of long term, 
loans. Formation of separate societies not recommended. Long term 
loans should be issued only on the security of land. 

(2) In such emergencies, which should be rare if societies are 
run on new lines, Government should come forward with loans.. 
Quite possible. 

910. No. 


Katka District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 
907. (1) No. There are no long term loans. 
(2) At present nowhere. 
(3) and (4) At present no long term loans have been experi- | 


enced. 

908. (1) The difficulties found by the Co-operative Credit Societies 
in supplying their members with long term loans are (1) failure of the 
members to make repayments as fixed by yearly instalments (2) failure 
of getting long term loans from the Bank by the Co-operative Societies. 

required for paying off old debts are meant for paying off 
old debts and the repayments are expected within five years. 

Long term loans for production purposes are meant for agricultural 
produce and the repavments are expected within five years. 

(2) The difficulties can be met by making over the mortgage 
bonds of the members’ immoveable properties as security of getting 
sufficient loans from Grovernment and by making the members pay 
Yegular yearly instalments. 


Saigaing District. ( 536 ) 


* (3) Yes, theré should be séparate agenciés for granting long- 
tern Ioans. Ser 


The advantages. Disadvantages. 
(1) Careful and thorough inspection (1) The agencies and members 
and verification of member's property taking long term loans might become 
can be easily done, one united clique. 


{2} The agencies will be responsible 
for the loan recommended. 


(4) The separate agencies for granting long term loans should 


ibe special Co-operative Societies. 


The advantages, ; Disadvantages, 
(1) Careful and thorough. inspection (1) The agencies and members 
and verification of tnember’s property taking long term loans might become 
can be easily done. one united clique. 


* (2) The agencies will be responsible 
for loans recommended. 


, 909. (1) Mottey required for thé long term loans can be obtained by 
the Co-operative Societies from the land mortgage bank on giving the 
mortgage bonds of thembers’ imnioveable property as security. 

Crop loans and long term loans to be made by the same societies on 
mortgage securities should be the ordinary plan. 

: 2) The mortgage bonds of the members’ immoveable property 
should be mortgaged to other money-lenders, in case the Central Bank 
and the Societies cannot grant sufficient loans. 

910. The need for long term loans is as urgent as that of crop loans, 
as the poor cultivators have become subject to land owners to whom 
they would look up as their only real master. 

(I think by this is meant that almost all cultivators are in the hands . 
of inoney-lendérs for amounts they cannot repay but on which they pay 
the interest yearly.) 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Socielies, Pakidku, Myingyan and Minbu 
districts,* 

907. There are no long-term loans given by agricultural credit 
societies in the strict sense of the word, nor do Burmese money-lenders 
make a practice of giving them. 

908. (1) (2) Do not arise in view of the above. 

(3) Yes, payment of loans for old debts and land improvement 
of land owners in the wholesale society would require separate agencies, 
while the proposed Estate Societies could deal with the land improve- 
ment in their own estates out of their own funds received as rent from 
the Wholesale Society. : 

(4) No. The Wholesale Society could not expect to obtain 
sufficient capital for this purpose, unless long established, also, in the 
ease of supplies to landowners, the land or sufficient of it would be 
required as security against loss of seed, etc. 

In the case of tenants of the estate society, they would have no 
security to offer, but the fact of their being entirely dependent upon the 
society would tend towards better discipline. Another disadvantage 
would be that most of the security would be in the hands of the Whole: 
sale Society. The Wholesale Society might however offer security on 
behalf of approved cases to banks willing to advance long-term loans, 


* Sce footnote on page 520. 
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The suggestion is that long-term loans bé taken on behalf. of 
approved members by the Wholesale Society, the estate department of 
which would be in a position to offer security. 

909. Nothing but the reclamation of the Co-operative movement in 
Burma can supply the financial wants of the co-operators. 

910. No. Itis only by thé proper use of crop loans, whether in 
kind or in money that long-term loans can be ultimately settled. If the 
former are properly used they will- themselves provide a source for the 

eextermination of old debts. : 

To advance money for the payment of debts is fundamentally 
unsound, but the real remedy lies in advaricing money to earn income 
from which old debts can be settled ultimately. 

Long-term ioans are only justifiable for land improvement and 
kindred objects whereby the actual loan is remunerative. 

911. (1) From both outside and inside. 

(2) In the case of the outside sources from Burmese money- 
lenders. 

(3) No advantayes, but higher rate of interest and greater 
insistance of repayment follow from an outside loan. 

(4) The outside loans, because of the greater pressure for 
repayment, get settled first to the disadvantage of the Societies. 


{NoTs.—These are nut really intermediate loans. Burmese fenders do not 
advance money on intermediate loans as such, but so long as interest is promptly paid 
renewals are allowed. 


912: (1) The same difficultics as for crop loans, overdue crop loans 
have been converted into intermediate loans in some instances. 
(2) Same as for crop loans. : 
913. (1) In the same way as proposed for long-term loans. , 
(2) Special Co-operative Societies should not be made but the 
same method adopted as suggested for long-term loans. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and 
Myobk (Co-operative Branch) Myimms Range.” 


907. (1) Yes. 
(2) Chettyars and Burmese. 
(3) Disadvantages— 
(a) Higher rate of interest. 
(6) Loan may be recalled at any moment without any , 
régard for seasonal disaster or family troubles. 
(Q Necessity for offering real security. 
Adouinta ges— 
{a) Could get as much money as they require provided 
sufficient security is given. 
(8) No liability on account of others. 
(A) Societies generally fail to recover the loans fally. 
908. (1) The difficulty is failure to get enowth funds from the banks, 
the chief financing agencies. The same difficulties are met for purposes 
of paying off old debts as well as for those of production. 





© Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kvanks? districts. 


a 


Dy. Reg.,-Co-op. Dept. 538% ) 
and Myobk (Myinmu.)] : 

(2) If sufficient funds are available for long term loans from the 
bank, which in turn should. also find facilities to have more funds, this 
difficulty will have been removed. 

(3) No, the disadvantages being :— 

(a) A debtor has to serve two, creditors, and he cannot 
serve both satisfactorily and consequently he will 
meet with troubles. ‘ 

(6) The debtor will find it difficult to give sufficient 
security to both. : 

(cd). Claims by two creditors will coincide in as much as - 
the debtor has to pay from the same source of 
income, namely, the produce of his crop. 

909. ‘1) By borrowings from the general public, by accepting long- 
term deposits and by issuing debentures as in the case of municipal 
corporations and like institutions. 

(2) In. such cases, the sogieties would have to apply to the 
Government for help. 

If the financing Banks and societies carry on with their work 
carefully and within their limits and means, there is no 
likelihood of such cases occurring. 

910. Yes, because economic interest of cultivators and other members 
of societies have been.year by year deteriorating, on account of exces- 
sive rates of interest they have to pay to outside money-lenders. 


- Range Officer, Co-operative Depariment, Insein. 


907, (1) Long-term loans are obtained nowhere. 
(2), (3) and (4) Do not arise. 

908. (1) The financing bank cannot supply the society with long- 
term loans. Long-term loans are needed both for improvement of the 
land and for settlement of old debts. 

{2) The financing bank cannot get sufficient long-term deposits. 
If the State allows a loan or renders needful assistance in raising a long- 
term deposit, the difficulty will disappear. 

(3) No. 

(4) The present co-operative societies are sufficient to under- 
take long-term loans. Separate agencies are not necessary. 

909. (1) The State will have to grant a loan to aboard to be created 
for financing the co-operative bank and help the bank in raising capital 
from the public. The security for crop-loan should primarily be the crop 
and that for long-term loans be the unencumbered landed property. 
Accounts can clearly and separately be kept for each kind of loans. 

(2) If the State is unwilling to come to their aid, there will be 
a difficulty to get sufficient money. 

910. Yes, because {i) outside debts compelled the members to pay 
more interest, and (ii) want of improvements to the land brings about a 
short outturn. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


907. (1) Yes. 
(2) From village Burmese lenders and Chettyars. mre 
(3) The advantage is easy credit if sufficient sécurity is given 
and the disadvantage is abnormal rate of interests which generally swal- 
low up the mortgaged properties. 
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(4) Such members cannot repay to the societies acording to the 
byelaws as their earnings are generally paid first to the outside money- 
lenders. 7 

908. (1) If the co-operative credit societies get long-term loans from 
the central bank ‘they will not find any difficulty but not otherwise. 

’ Loans required for paying off old debts bring no return while long-term 
loans for production purposes fetch some income. , ‘ 

(2) The difficulties can be met by making the instalments 
comparatively very much smaller than the instalment for paying off debts 
for production purposes as the former bring no return. _ The long term 
should extend so far as to enable borrower to repay only out of his 
yearly net profit and the instalment should not be larger than this. 

(3) The advantage that may accrue from the granting of long- 
term loans direct by Government to societies is that it eliminates bank 
commission, but it may not be so safe as in the hands of a local 
co-operative bank which has intimate local knowledge. 

(4) There will be aconflict of interest between the co-operative 
Bank and special co-operative societies (separate agencies) and the pri- 
mary co-operative societies will dwindle into nonentity as the members 
with tangible assets will naturally forsake the old one for the new. 

909. (1) THe societies must obtain sufficient money from the central 
bank which in turn must be lavishly financed by the Government which 
does not incur any risk at all as such loans are covered: by mortgaged 
deeds of immovable properties of members. 

The plan to lend through separate societies is not feasible for the 
above mentioned reasons while it is equitable and fair, and co-operative 
in spirit when such long-term loans are issued through primary societies. 

{2) It is generally the case and we are of opinion that it is up 
to the Government to finance central banks and societies of good 
standing approved by the Government. aa 

910. The need for long-term loans is as urgent or we should say that 
it is more urgent than crop loans because only long-term loans can 
bestow material blessings upon the cultivators while crop loans only 
keep soul and body together. 


Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Depariment. 


907. (1) Yes. 

(2) From Chettyars.and village money-lenders. 
(3) See answer to question 902, sub-question (4). 
(4) See answer to question 902, sub-question (7). 

908. (1) No agricultural co-operative credit society may under the 
existing bye-laws make loans to be repaid in any period longer than 
‘five years. : 

4 (3) No. There appeared to be no special advantages in the plan 
of separate agencies while it has the serious disadvantage that the 
borrower would be dealing with two different sets of creditors, neither 
bs toa would necessarily he fully informed as to its needs or demands 

lor loans, 

909, (1) From central banks. 

(2) Preference should be given to short-term leans because 
of the greater security. 

910. The need for long-term loans is more urgent than the need for 
crop loans because of the mass of debt, constantly increasing as a result 
of non-payment of interest at heavy rates, which cripples the cultivator. 
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Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 

907. Cultivators prefer to borrow from outsiders as there is far too 
much forthality in borrowing or repaying Co-operative loans. 

908. (1) Long term loans apparently are not given and short term 
ones can only be repaid by borrowing from elsewhere. 

(2) Long terms to be repaid in instalments. 

909. (1) and (2) Suggest 10 years’ loans and to be recovered in yearly 
instalments. ; 

My experience dealing with nearly 400 tenants is that they would 
rather pay higher interest and debt wiped off after a fixed period as few 
can ever repay a loan in full. Ihave adopted this plan with my 
tenants. In eases of death and interest paid for four years the debt is 
wiped out. One’s loans mean a dead loss and itis only necessity 
which requires one to finance tenants. I should be delighted if anyone 
else financed my tenants and recoup themselves after my rent is paid. 

910. Cultivators have great difficulty in repaying loans by a single 
payment and hence I recommend the instalment system. 


U Shwe Tha, KS.M. 


907. No one can get long term loans outside their society. If they 
get loans the fender reserves his right to recover the loan at any time, 
but it is understood that so long as payment of interest is regular such 
loan will not be called back by the iender. The societies credit suffers 
if the members are indebted to outsiders and depositors will not come 
to such a Society. 

908. (3) I am in favour of having separate agencies for granting long 
term loans. The small co-operative credit societies cannot watch or 
give necessary supervision over long term loans and small crop loan 
societies cannot havea good reputation to attract deposits from out- 
siders and will meet with difficulty in enforcing regular payments 
when instalments or interest is due. The tong term loan society must 
be efficient in its management must have a business spirit to enforce 
regular payment of instalments or interest and must have the confidence- 
of the public. 

(4) I think separate agencies will be better if they are special 
co-iperative credit societies. The advantage in such society is that 
they are the under the control of the Government Officers. 

909. Both kind of societies or agencies can get the money required 
on the security of the mortgage deeds they possess. Short term and 
long term loans should not be issued by the same societies. Long term 
- Joan societies should be first started in a place where crops are secure. 

910. The need of long term loans is not so urgent as the need of 
crop loans. 


Section 3—Agriculture—Intermediate Loans. 
Ahyab District. 


911. (1) Yes. 

(2) From local money-lenders. 

(3) The disadvantages felt by the member aré that they had to 
pay higher rate of interest which is again subject to Violent fluctuations. 
The effect naturally is that the Society is not aware of the actual finan- 
cial position of its members and difficufties arise when the next foan 
after re-payment of the first is applied for. 


s 
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912. (1) In view of the answer given above, no necessity for answer- 
ing this arises. i d 
(2) We don't think creation of special Societies either practic¢able 
or desirable. 
913. (1) Does not arise. 
(2) Does not arise. 


Pegu District. P 
911..(1) Yes. 


(2) From Chettyars and local money-lenders Jandlords. 
(3) As answered 907 (3). 
+ (4) Ap stated in 907 (4). 

912.(1) Irregularity and failure in repayment of instalments, very often 
cause obstructions to the smoothly running machine of the business of 
the society. 

(2) By allowing a society to recover its demands froma defaulting 
member as if they are arrears of land revenue. 

913. (1) Issuing of intermediate loans should remain with the primary 
societies if arrangements for long-term loans are made separately, as the 
primary societies can accept deposits up to four or five years. 

{2) In view of the answer given in question (1) it does not arise. 


Insein Disirict. 
911. (1) & (2) Some do, by applying to Chettiars and Indians. Seg 
replies to previous questions. 


912. (1) Nil. 
913. (1) & (2) We do not. 


Prome District. 


911. (1) Yes, they have to take intermediate loans from outside the 

Society, because it cannot commonly provide them with sufficient loans. 

(2) They borrow generally from local money lenders and the 
Chettiars. . 

(3) The advantages are that the borrowers are not subject to fre- 
quent calls and inspection by Societies officers and officers of the 
Department and they are not bound to repay within a certain limit of 
time, whereas the disadvantages are the abnormal rate of interest, their 
personal services are at the beck and call of the money-lenders, wha 
may demand back their money without any notice, if their displeasure 
is incurred. 

(4) The Societies are affected in as much as their loans are repaid 
only after the repayment of outside loans. 

912. (1) The societies are generally unable to grant sufficient loans 
to ee oe as they cannot be adequately financed by the Co-opera- 
tive Banks, 

(2) It is up to the Government to liberally finance the Central 
Co-operative Banks. 

Thai6n District, : 

911. Yes. From wealthy natives of Burma and Indians. The 
ansvers to the remaining questions are the same as in 902 and 908 above. 

912, Vide answer in 923. 

913. The question does not arise, in view of answer in 928 (4) above. 
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Amherst District. 
911. (1) Yes. 

(2) From Chettiars and other money-lenders. 

(3). In this district the Co-operative .-Bank ‘and Societies do not 
grant intermediate loans but only crop-loans. 

Advantages would be getting loans on a longer term of years. Dis- 
advantages would be having to pay‘higher rate of interest. 

(4) As borrowers have to give security of their properties to out- 
side money-lenders ‘the society in advancing money to them have little 
or no security to depend upon. 

912. (1) Difficulties arise for want of securities or properties to look 
‘to from ‘members as these are ordinarily mortgaged to outside money- . 


‘lenders. 
(2) By opening land mortgage banks and redeeming mortgage 


‘properties from outside money-lenders. 
913. (1) Same as answers to uertions 928 (3) and (4). 
(2) ‘From Land-Mortgage ba 


‘Minbu District, 


911-12-13.. Intermediate loans are not required and not very 
necessary for special consideration. - 


Mandalay District. 
911-12-13. Included in previous answers. 


Kyauksé District. 


911. (1) to (4) Only the societies, but not the money-lenders take up 
the issue of the intermediate loans. 

912. (1) Primary societies cannot get the loans in time of need by its 
members. - 
(2) Cash credit system should be adopted by them so that loans 
can be had with least possible delay. dispensing with the formalities 
such as holding meetings for applications, drawing money and issuing. 
loans. The loans must be granted on title deeds. 

913. Omitted being not necessary. 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


911. (1) Yes. If they can get them. 

(2) From village money-lenders and Chettiars. 
(3) & (4) See question 907. 

912. (1) Owing to bad repayments societies cannot obtain new 
mone: 
(2) By insisting on prompt repayment of outstanding:loans. 
913. o By existing Co-operative Societies, 

) No. 


‘ Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


911-13, An intermediate loan is generally more urgent than a long- 
term loan. I am not in favour of special societies for such loans. 


« ‘3 
Saguing District. 
911. (1) ‘Not if they can-obtain loans from their societies. 
(2) From the Poy aaa 


(3) Please see 902 (4 


(4) Same as in 907 (4), but toa less extent. The ‘effect may be 
so rapid. 


912 (1) Please see 908 (1), 
(2) Please see 908 (2). 
« 913, (1) This does not arise. 
(2) We are against the formation of special societies. 


Katha District—(Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


911, (1) As the Co-operative Credit Societies are on the wane, the 
members commonly obtain their intermediate loans from outsiders, 
(2) They commonly borrow from money lenders. 


(3) The advantages, Disadvantages. 
{ (1) Thi bers forced to bi : 
) bhsheseilarpbeg joouek oy “(heir lands -_ worked by 


money lenders for 2 or3 years till the 
Joan are settled. If the loans cannot be 
settled in a few years, they have to make 
over their lands to money lenders living 
in the same anit, 

(4) Naturally the landed property of the members are secretly 
transferred to outsiders affecting the valuable assets of the societies. 

912. (1) The difficulties that primary agricultural credit societies 
find in granting sufficient intermediate loans to their members are :— 

(i) the failure to make repayments as fixed by yearly instalments 

owing to Lad crops; 
(ii) failure of the members to take legal actions against such 
defaulters. 

(2) the difficulties can be met by getting the crops insured and 
by stirring up the members to adopt drastic measures against the 
defaulters. 

913. (1) I donot think that long-term loans for cultivator should be 
acrenned bi by something separate from the primary Societies granting 
crop loan: 

(2) Special Co-operative Societies should be made for inierme- 

* diate loans, The money would be obtained by mortgaging the mortgage 
bonds of the immoveable properties of the members to either the 
Central Bank or the Land Mortgage Bank. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Depariment, Inscin. 
911. (1) Members of the co-operative societies in Insein District 
can obtain their intermediate loan from their own societies. 
(2), (3) and (4) These questions do not arise. 
912. (1) The members of the co-operative societies in Insein District 


found no difficulty to get from their societies as mach intermediate loan 
as they are fit to get. 


(2) It does not arise. 
913. (1) No separate body for long-term loans is na 
(2) There is no need for special societies for that purpose. 
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Charge Officers, Co-operative. Department, Henzada and Prome. 
911. (1) Yes, they have to take intermediate toans from outside the 

society, because it cannot commonly provide them with sufficient loans. 
; (2) They borrow generally ‘from local money-lenders and the 
Chettiars. : 
i (3} The advantages are tha€ the -borrowers are not subject to 
frequent calls and inspection by societies’ officers and officers of the 
department and they are not bound to repay within a certain limit of time 
whereas the disadvantages are the abnormal rate of interests, their 
personal services at the beck and call of the money-lenders, who may 
demand back their money if their displeasure is incurred without any 
notice. 

(4) The societies are affected in as much as their loans are 

repaid only after the repayment of outside loans. 

912. (1) The societies are generally unable to grant sufficient loans 
to their members as they cannot be adequately financed by the co- 
operative banks. 

(2) It is up to the Government to liberally finance the central 
co-operative banks which are deserving of Government aid. 

913. (1) We are of opinion that no separate agencies should be 
employed to grant long-term loans to members of primary societies 
because we are afraid that any other agencies will not be able to supervise 


the use of loans properly. < 
(2) We are not in favour of this idea. 


Comunittee of Officers of the Co-operative Departinent. 
911. See answers to question 902. 


912. The same difficulties as in the case of crop Ipans. 
913. Separate agencies are nat desired. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


911. Yes. Some do get such loans from money-lenders. What they 
cannot get from the Society, they are obliged to get from outside, such 
practice affects the credit of the Society as well as its reputation. 

912 & 913. I think separate Societies should deal with intermediate 
loans. If this cannot be done, such loans should be issued by the long- 
term loan Societies. Government issues yearly such loans to cultivators.’ 
Government should provide such Societies with money as much as it 
can. Such Societies also can get money by raising loans from the Joint 
Stock Banks on the security of their mortgage deeds. » 


Section 4.—Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural 
Produce. 


Akyab District. 
944. (1) Yes. af 
(2) We don't think there will be serious difficulty in getting maney 
if the Society is founded on a proper basis except in the initial stages. 
* (3) (a) The Societies will be to a large extent relieved if the 
collection of land revenue be deferred until the sale of stock in hand. 
(b) By removing the restriction against the grant of agricul- 
tural loans to the Co-operative Credit Societies. 
(c) By providing adequate fund from a Central Bank or by 
making arrangement with millers and buyers. 
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Pegu. District. 
914. (1) Yes. 7 

(2) The difficulty is that the society does not receive advances 
from the Imperial Bank or any other banks though the agricultural pro- 
duce are pledged as security. . 

(3) The difficulty may be overcome if such a society obtains 
advances on the security on their agricultural produce from the Imperial 
bank or other banks. 


Insein District. 
-914, See answer to question 50. 


Prome District. 
914. 
(1) Yes, there is some proposal on foot. 
(2) The difficulties are that the cultivators have to pay their land 
revenue, other taxes, and Bank loans between January and March, when 
they have just collected their produce, and also need money for food 
and cultivaticn expenses when the rains set in, whereas the paddy 
market is generally good only in the months of July and August. 

(3) From the above answer it is clear that the land revenue and 
other taxes as well as the bank-loan should be deferred to July or 
August when the paddy prices are generally best. If the Government 
cannot defer till then the Bank may be able to do so provided the 
agricultural produce is given as security to the Bank. To enable the 
Bank to provide such societies with the required money, the Bank should 
be sufficiently provided with funds by the Government. 

Thaton District. 
914. No. 


Amherst District. 
914. (1) No. 
(2) None we can think of. 
Comutissioner, Magwe Division. 


914. Mr. Odell, Deputy Director of Agriculture, started cotton 
bazaars in Allanmyo Subdivision*®. He is at present in India investigat- 
ing the working of produce bazaars in Berar. His report should be of 
use to the Committee and I suggest that he be examined or asked to 
guprly an advance copy of his notcs or report. : 

* Both millers and brokers locked on the Allanmyo cotton bazaars 
with suspicion and it was only in 1929, after several years’ experiment, 
that they met with anything like success. 

: Minbs District. 

914. (1) None as yet. Co-operative Society for selling agricultural 
produce will prove beneficial to cultivators and will be welcome by all. 
Large land owners and other well-to-do traders should be pursuaded 
to form such societies by means of shares. Advances could be made 
on the mortgage of stocks deposited with the Society by cultivators. 

(2) (3) These questions do not arise. 
c eA of a note by Mr. Odell is ii amongst the appendices in the second 
volune ‘of the report. 4 acid 
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_ Mavidalay Distict. 
. 914. (1) (2) G) In addition to the answer given to question 50, it is 
necessary that Government officers should assist during the first five 
years so that expenditure may be less. 


Kyjaukse District. 

914, (1) Kyauksé District Co-operative Peas and Beans Sale Society 
and the Upper Burma Co-operative Trading Society were once regis- 
tered, but no affiliated societies are formed. 

2. They cannot get loans on the security of stock on hand to 


give advances to members who desiré to store, to purchase members’ 


stock, and tide over a falling market. 
3. The remedy lie’ in the prdvision by Government of financial 


agencies for loatis of Seétirity of crops, of fostering ittter--co-operative 
trade aiid the ea-operative systein of storaze. 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksd. 


-1. No. r 
2. Member are not loyal to the societies, if they can get better 
dffers for their produce from outsiders. ~ 
8. By the progress of education ovef a number of years. 


- * Bhamo District. 
914. (1) (2) & (3) None known. 


Sagaing District. 
914. No for all questions. 


Katha District (Kawiin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


914, a) No. Z 
(2) & (3) Already answered in question 50. 


Administrator of Government Estates, Buriia.* 
914. See the answer to 50 above: . 


Joint Régistray, Co-vperative Socielies, Pakokkw, Myingyan and Minbs 
districts.t 
914. (1) Yes, there is a sociéty in PaliGkku formed for this purpose. 

(2) The capital was raised by the primary societies which 
jeined it subscribing in the form of buying shares. 

(3) There was no difficulty in raising the capital, but the 
primary sdcieties subsequently proved disloyal by selling their produce 
through other agencies, in order to avoid payrent of their debts to the 
society by recovery from the proceeds of the sale of their crops. 





© Answers felate to Governsieit estates in Hanthdwaddy and Pegu districts. , 
t See footnote at page 520. 
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Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and 
Myook (Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range.*. 


914. Additional remark to answer 50 :—the exporter and big millers 
are not inclined to deal with these classes of organizations as they want 
to buy materials at the lowest possible price through commission agents 
and brokers with a view to have the largest possible profit. ‘Ghis is the 
greatest impediment to the successful working of a Co-operative Society 
for selling agricultural produce. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 


914. Vide answers to question 50. 

As far as money was concerned there was no difficulty. But the 
leaders who supervised the paddy sale society, had, with much difficulty, 
to counteract the tactics of the workers employed by the paddy 
purchasing firms and frequently they fell victims to those rogues. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome, 


914. (1) Yes, there is some proposal on foot. 

(2) The difficulties are that the cultivators have to pay their 

land revenue, other taxes and bank loans between January and March 

- when they have just collected their produce, which does not generally 
fetch agood price ; besides they need money for food and cultivation 
expenses when the rain sets in and the paddy market is generally good 
cnly in the months of July and August. 

(3) From the above answer it is clear that the land revenue and - 
other taxes us well as the bank loan should be deferred to July or August 
when the paddy prices are generally best. If the Government cannot 
defer till then the bank may be able to do so, provided the agricultural 
produce is given as security to the bank. 

To enable the bank to provide such societies with the required 
money, the bank should be sufficiently provided with funds by the 
Government. 


Commitice of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 
914. (1) There have been several such societies in Burma but prac- 
tically all have failed. 


’ 


Mr. P.L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon) . 
914. See answer to 50. 


~ Section 5—Co-operative Putchaseé Socleties. 


Akyadb District. 
915. (1) Na 
(2) and (3) Nil. 
915. (1) Three such soiceties in existence. 
{2) No difficulty. 
(3) Does not arise. 





© Joint reply : relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyzukse districts. 
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Pegs District. 


915. (1), (2) and (3) No. 
916. (1), (2) and (3) No. 


Insein District. 
915 and 916. No. 
Prome District. 


915. and 916. (1) No. 
2 (2) and (3) The answer does not arise. 


Thaton District, 


915 and 916. (1) No. 
* (2) and (3) do not arise. 


Amherst District. 
915. and 916. (1) No. 
(2) None we can think of. 
Minbu District. 
915 and 916. None. Not needed at present. 
Mandalay District. 
915 and 916. As the answer given to question 914, 


Kyauksé District. 


915. (1), (2) & (3) The officers of the Co-operative and Agriculturat 
Department have proposed and the proposals have not been seriously 
taken up or when formed societies have been ruined by lack of loyalty 
in members. ‘ 

916. (1), (2) and (3) Only Kyauksé Police Co-operative Store has 
been in existence, butit has not yet worked for a sufficient length of time 
to gauge and remedy its difficulties. Kyaga Store and Kyauksé Salary 
Earners’ Store have been disregistered for mismanagement, i.e., there 
was lack of providence and provisions-were sold to others. 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


915. Village communal spirit is breaking down and the average 
Burman appears to be too individualistic by temperament for co-opera- 
tive marketing to be a success. 

916. (1) No. 

(2) The members of such societies merely pledged their credit 
to the greatest possible extent and appeared to be no better off than 
they were before. 

(3) By changing human nature. 


Sagaing District. 
915 and 916. No for all questions. 
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Katha District (Kawlin and Wanihs Sub-committee). 


915. (1) No. 
(2) There would be difficulties in ‘getting: the required money 
as the members themselves cannot subscribe sufficient number of shares, 


nor are they able to deposit sufficient money. 
(3) The difficulties can be overcome, if the members can 
subscribe sufficient number of shares and deposit sufficient money. 
916. (1) No. 
(2) As in No. 2 of question 915. 
(3) As in No. 3 of question 945. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and Minbu 
districts.* 

915, (1) Ni 
(2) and (3) A scheme has already been suggested in answer to 
question No. 905. 

916. (1) No. 

(2) and (3) A scheme ns already been suggested in the 

answer to question No. 905, 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 
915. (1) No. 
(3) \They do not arise. 
915. (1) No. 
(3) | They do not arise. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


915. (1) No. 

a }the question does not arise. 
916, (1) No. 

t 3}} The question does not arise. 


Comunittee of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 
AS. (1) There is only one such society in Burma. 
{2) This society was able to borrow to the extent necessary 
from a co-operative central bank. 
it 916, There are now five such societies in Burma, two of which are 
police supply societies. They have had no difficulty in obtaining the 
funds required for this purpose. 


Mr, P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
915 and 916. No. 





* See footnote at page 520. 
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Section 6—Loans to Traders and Artisans. 


Ahyab District. 


912, (1) Owing to depression in trade q good number of members 
cannot repay. their loaps in time and difficulty is sometimes experienced 
in circulation of money. ; 

(2) There is a rule by which members who stand sureties for 
other members are debarred from getting joan even after the payment 
of their own loans, if the members for whom they stood sureties have 
not repaid. Consequently there is a general disinclination to pay on 
the part of those able te pay when they see that the members for whom 
they stood sureties have made default in payment. 

This difficulty is often experienced. Otherwise the system works 
well with them. 

- (3) The above defect can be eliminated by suitably amending 
the bye-law. It is difficult to remove it entirely. 

918. (1) No artisan society. 

(2) and (3) Nil. 

919. (1) Yes. 

(2) Not necessarily. 

(3) Difficulties may be met by a system of state guarantee. 
By this we mean that the state should come to the aid of the societies 
in their initial stages. State aid will enhance the credit of the societies 
concerned enormously and outside money in the form of deposits will 
be forthcoming. When the society gets proper foothold the State 
aid can be gradually withdrawn. 


Pegu District. 


917. (1) Irregularity and failure of repayments on the appointment 
date and insufficiency of security and sometimes lack of funds. 
'2) ‘Traders cannot get loans as soon as they require as they 
have to observe usual formalities. 

(3)°If all these formalities be removed and toans issued on 
security of the gold and jewelleries to the value of 60 or 70 per cent. of 
what they are worth, as the Chettyars are now doing and if the society 
be vested with the authority that the securities thus made may be 
disposed of at the discretion of the society after due notice has been 
given to the members regarding the failure of his repayment. 

918. (1), (2) and (3) The same difficulties and defects and the same 
remedy will hold good as in the case of traders. ; 
919, (1) and (2) Yes. 

(3) The difficulty can be overcome if their financing Central 
Banks or Imperial Bank issue advances to them on furnishing sufficient 
security. 


Insein District. 
917 and 918, Nil 


919. (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
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Prome District. 


917. 0 For want of funds. ; 

2) Such loans are required to be repaid by instajments 
according to bye-laws, and in time of depression of trade the traders 
find it very difficult to repay on the fixed date. — 

(3) They can be removed by long extension of time, if such 
societies can afford fo wait. 2 : 

918. (1) to (3) The answess are the same as in 917, 
919. (1) Yes. a 
(2) Yes, it automatically follows. ‘ 
(3) The only remedy lies in the Government tq provide 
approved societies with enough funds. 


Thaton District. . , 
917, 918 and 939. (1), (2) and (3) No such societies exist. 


Amberst District. 


917 (1) and 918. There are no Co-operative Societies in this 
district which supply loans to members for the purposes of trade. 
919, (1) and (2) Yes. 


Minbu District. 


917, 918 and 919. There are no Co-operative Societies for making 
loans to Traders and Artisans. 


Mandalay Disteict. . 
917, 918 and 919. As the answers given to questions 914 and 906. 


Kyauksé District. 


917, 918. (1) The Co-operative Societies cannot issue loans of 
sufficient amount and in time to traders for trading on seasonal produce, 
(2) The defect found in the system is the long interval between 
application for and-issue of loans owing to going through formalities. 
(3) Grant of cash credit is the only remedy. 
919. (1) and (2). Difficulties will be met with by the societies, if 
different classes of members increase, unless. k 
3. There is co-ordination between each class for marketing the 
produce, and for transfer of the responsibility of payment from one to 
the other together with the produce. 


Remarks by the Deputy, Comuussioner, Kyauks2. 


917, 918, (1) Owing to the formalities necessary in the supply of 
Yoans, traders cannot obtain money exactly when they want it. They 
borrow from outside money-lenders and do not repay debts to the society 
with the result that no new money is available for reissue as and when 
required. 

(2) See answer to question 917 (a). 
(3) Such defects appear to be inherant in Co-operative Societies. 
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919. (1) Yes. 
2) Yes. 
(3) Improving the management of the societies and so attracting 
more deposits. . 


Sagaing District. p 


917. (1) Difficulties are due entirely to lack of funds. 

(2) Inability to get loans at the required time and to repay at 

the time fixed. 
. (3) Provision of sufficient funds and grant of longer time may 
be able to remove this defect, 
918. Same answers as for 917. 
919. (1) It would. 

(2) No. 

(3) Can be removed by providing funds. This might not be 
possible in the case of (1) as artisan may not be able to furnish any 
security. Traders too may not appreciate the unlimited joint liability 
system. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


917. (1) No loans to traders by: Co-operative Societies have been 

experienced in this subdivision. 
; } Ditto. 
Ditto. 

918. No loans to artisans by the Co-operative Societies have 
been experienced i in this Subdivision. 

919. (1) There would be difficulties in obtaining enough money, if 
the number of Co-operative Societies for lending to traders and artisans 
were largely increased. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) The difficulties can be met by getting the mortgage bonds 
of the immoveable properties of the members mortgaged to the Central 
Bank, 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and Minbu 
districts.© 


917. (1) There has rarely been any difficulty in supplying original 
loans of any ‘class ; the difficulty bas bcen in obtaining rcpayment 
which has in turn prevented issue of further loans. If repayment had 
been genuine and prompt there would have been no difficulty in 
continuing to grant loans. 

(2) There is no defect provided the members are genuine. 
The movement has been Seteaied by double dealing among the members 
themselves. 

(3) Only by being careful to immediatcly exclude and 
penalise dishonest persons from the movement. 
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918. (1) As for other loans. 

(2) Though there is ample work to keep going individuals 
“willing to work, there are seldom big enough orders to warrant the 
formation of a society. One society of stone-masons did exist, but they 
found that they did better individually, and the cost of running the 
socicty became a needless expense. : 

(3) By better organization of labour and improvement of tools 
cand: peetods in order to enable the goods produced to find a wider 
market. 

919. (1) There should be no difficulty for well organised societies- 
Money loans should be avoided and replaced by loans of material, 
implements, etc., from Wholesale supply and Produce Societies run for 
their benefit. 

(2) Not if all societies had to provide the bulk of their own 
capital, : 

919. (3) As per answers regarding crop loans, etc. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range.” 


917. (1) The difficulty met is:— 
Want of sufficient funds for loans to traders. 
(2) Traders cannot store sufficient commodities. 
(3) The difficulties and defects can be removed if there is an 
industrial bank to deal with this class of borrowers. 
918. (1) The difficulty met is want of sufficient funds for loans to 
artisans. 
(2) Artisans cannot store sufficient raw materials and conse- 
quently they cannot be kept engaged throughout the year. 
(3) The difficulties and defects can best be removed if there is 
an industrial bank to deal with this class of borrowers. 
919, (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes. 
(3) The responsible authorities should organize sufficient mem- 
bers of financing bank and introduce an improved system for better 
circulation of money. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 
917, a) So far no difficulty has been experienced. 
3) They do not arise. : 
918. (i) No difficulty with the co-operative sovieties. 
G) They do not arise. 
919. (1) Yes. 


(2) No. 
(3) It does not arise. 





* Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyaukse districts. 
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919. (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes. 
(3) Improving the management of the societies and so attracting 
more deposits. 


Sagaing District. = 


917. (1) Difficulties are due entirely to lack of funds. 

{2) Inability to get loans at the required time and to repay at 
the time fixed. 

(3) Provision of sufficient funds and grant of longer time may 
be able to remove this defect, 

918, Same answers as for 917. 
919. (1) It would. 

(2) No. 

(3) Can be removed by providing funds. This might not be 
possible in the case of (1) as artisan may not be able to furnish any 
security. Traders too may not appreciate the unlimited joint liability 
system. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


917. (1) No loans to traders by- Co-operative Societies have been 
aa in this subdivision. 
2) 


Ditto. 

918. @ No loans to artisans by the Co-operative Societies have 
been experienced i in this Subdivision. 

919. (1) There would be difficulties in obtaining enough money, if 
the number of Co-operative Societies for lending to traders and artisans 
were largely increased. 

(2) Yes, 
(3) The difficulties can be met by getting the mortgage bonds 
oe ih immoveable properties of the members mortgaged to the Central 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and Minbu 
districts.* 


917. (1) There has rarely been any difficulty in supplying original 
loans of any class ; the difficulty has been in obtaining repayment 
which has in turn prevented i issue of further loans. If repayment had 
been genuine and prompt there would have been no difficulty in 
continuing to grant loans. 

(2) There is no defect prowided the members are genuine. 
The movement has been oe by double dealing among the members 
themselves. 

(3) Only by being careful to immediately cxclude and 
penalise dishonest persons from the movement. 
LN 
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918. (1) As for other loans. 

(2) Though there is ample work to keep going individuals 
“willing to work, there are seldom big enough orders to warrant the 
formation of a society. One society of stone-masons did exist, but they 
found that they did better individually, and the cost of running the 
society became a needless expense. 

(3) By better organization of labour and improvement of tools 
and. meted in order to enable the goods produced to find a wider 
market. 

919. (1) There should be no difficulty for well organised societies- 
Money loans should be avoided and replaced by loans of material, 
implements, etc., from Wholesale supply and Produce Societies run for 
their benefit. 

(2) Not if all societies had to provide the bulk of their own 
capital, 

919. (3) As per answers regarding crop loans, etc. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range.” 


917, (1) The difficulty met is:— 
Want of sufficient funds for loans to traders. 
(2) Traders cannot store sufficient commodities. 
(3) The difficulties and defects can be removed if there is an 
industrial bank to deal with this class of borrowers. 
918. (1) The difficulty met is want of sufficient funds for loans to 
artisans. 
(2) Artisans cannot store sufficient raw materials and conse- 
quently they cannot be kept engaged throughout the year. 
(3) The difficulties and defects can best be removed if there is 
an industrial bank to deal with this class of borrowers. 
919. (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes. 
(3) The responsible authorities should organize sufficient mem- 
bers of financing bank and introduce an improved system for better 
circulation of money. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 

917. (1) So far no difficulty has been experienced. 

3 They do not arise. . 
918, (1) No difficulty with the co-operative societies. 

G) ‘They do not arise. 
919. (1) Yes, 

(2) No. 

(3) It does not arise. 
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Charge Officers, Co-operative Depariment, Honzada aud Prome. 


917, (1) For want of funds. 

(2) Such loans are required to be repaid by instalments 
according to hyelawsand, this being so, in time of depression of trade the 
traders find it very difficult to repay on the fixed date, 

(3) They can be removed by allowing an extension of time if 
such societies can afford to wait, 

‘ 918. (1) to (3) The answers would fall under the same category as. 
above. 
" “919. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes, it automatically follows. 

43) The only remedy lies in the Government providing 
approved societies with enough funds. 


Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 


917, (1) No such difficulties are met with.- 

(2) The main defect which traders find in the co-operative 
gystem is that repayment is expected. 

918. See answers ta question 917, 

919. No difficulty in obtaining enough money to supply all reason- 
able loans to members will be experienced, provided that the investing 
public is satisfied that the lending banks and the borrowing societies 
are under adequate supervision and control. 


Mr. P. L. L.-N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
917 to 919. No Co-operative Societies hére. 


Section 7—Bills. , 


Akyab District. 


920. (1) Yes, we think they can be taught though there may be 
difficulties standing in the way. We think trading societies will try to 
repay the money promptly when due. Agricultural Societies will not 
be able to pay unless the time is extended till harvest and disposal of 
theircrops. Favourable conditions prevailing, they will be more prompt 
in payment. 

(2) In case of societies which honestly try to pay but are unable 
to do so a certain latitude must be given to them and the loan may be 
renewed on payment of interests due. If necessary even further loans 
should be given to them to help them out of the difficulty. In case of 
societies which make wilful default further credit should be refused 
and the payment must be demanded according to law. 

921, and 922. Nil. 


Pegu District. 


920. (1) Yes, and they will pay promptly on due date when their 
business is favourable and when the date of repayment is fixed accord- 
ing tothe nature of the business for which a loan is issued, e.g. members 
of the agricultural societies need such loans in May, June, July and 
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August and the repayment can be made canveniently during the coming 
harvest, sc. in January, February, March and April, The period for 
which bills may be drawn will therefore be from six months to nine 
months only. So, also the Trading and Artisan Societies can be made 
, to pay promptly on due date when the arrangements for drawing up the 
bills are made according to the nature pf the business for which the 
Bill is drawn and the period for which it is required. The most im- 
portant thing to be considered in accepting these Bills by the societies 
is to see if the amount of bill drawn by each individual member is well 
within his capacity .of paying it promptly on due date and that he has 
given tangible property to the yalue of Rs, 100 for every Rs. 75 of the 
amount of bill drawn by him as- security and that such property is 
easily realizable, 1.¢. crops of the agricultural societies, merchandise of 
the Trading Societies and gold or jewelleries of the Artisari’s 
Societies. r : 
- (2) In order to have these bills paid up promptly on date of 
maturity, societies (1) should give say, 7 or 15 days previous notice 
regarding the date of maturity of their bills, (2) urge them to pay up on 
due date. If they fail to do so after giving them a few days grace, 
sales of the properties that have been pledged with the society may 
then be legally effected. 

921. Use of bills may advantageously be introduced in co-operative 
marketing and purchase societies in the manner described below :— 

The produce of each individual member may be sent to the 
Society and draw Bills for the amount he requires but it should not 
exceed 75 per cent of the total value of his goods at the current price.. 
Period for such Bills will depend on the marketable nature of the 
produce, These Billa may then be discounted at the Central Banks 
concerned, : 

Before due date the goods shail be sold out at any moment when 
the price rises and in cases when a profitable price is not obtainable 
until due date and if the members agree, the Bills may quite safely be 
renewed for a month or two as they are quite secured or they may be 
sold out at current price when the bills are falling due. By doing so, 
the society cannot in the least sustain any loss on account of the Bills 
accepted by them as the goods, the society has received with them, is 
25 per cent above the value of the Bills. f 

After the sales, society may charge say about 3 per cent or 4 per 
cent commission for necessary expenses such as godown, clerical 
expenses, etc. Then the Bills may be paid and the balance refunded 
to the members concerned. | 

922. Yes, the use of Bills may be extended in Burma if the above 
scheme is adopted. 


Iasein District, 


920. (1) fa} Yes (6) No. 


(2) Their only remedy is the Civil Court where justice is a most 
uncertain commodity. . 


921. The rules governing their issue would have to be extremely 
stringent. 


922. Possibly, my Committee has not been fully advised on the 
subject. 
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“Prome District. 

920. (1) Yesthey can be taught. They can repay provided the cul- 
‘tivators have a good year and-the artisans and traders have good 
trade etc. 

(2) In the case of bad year extension of time must be given, 
-otherwise it is essential that loans be repaid promptly. 

921. No experience of such societies. , E 

922. Yes they can be extended after they have been properly 
taught the principles of working of these. 

Amherst District. oe 

920. (1) We believe they can be taught. Notas promptly at the 
beginning. 

(2) Some agencies should be appointed by the Government for 


ithe purpose. 
922. Yes. We think so. 


Minbu District. 


920. 
sat Bills are not used and understood in this district. 
922. 


, Mandalay District. 

920. (1) Yes, they can be taught. 

(2) The societies can repay by.raising loans on the se curity 
-of members’ goods or by disposing of the members’ goods. 

921. It could be introduced when the Co-operative Credit Societies 
deal with. industrial societies, Co-operative Purchase Societies or with 
Joint Stock Companies or with wholesale dealers. 

922. There is much hope for it. 

Kyaukse District. P 

920. (1) and (2) Co-operative societies can be taught to take loans 
‘by bills on banks, but they will find that they cannot promptly pay up 
unless the Gredit Societies take up efficiently the business of purchase, 
sale and storage, and provision of fluid resource or work in conjunc- 
tion with societies for carrying on such business. If they do so, they 
can dispose of the stock and pay up or fall back on the fluid resource. 

oy ae the mass through Government ayency is necessary 

922.) in the matter of transactions by bills. 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. + 

920. (1) The Secretaries of the societies could be taught the neces- 
‘sary formalities but the money would not be repaid promptly judging 
from previous experiences in all class of society. 

(3) The societies should sue their members in the Civil Courts, 
In fact, however, they will not do so and the loans will remain unpaid. 

921. The proposal is too advanced for Upper Burma and Co-opera- 
‘tive markets and purchase societies have in many cases failed to show 
any progress in rural districts. 

922. Members of societies would have no objection to sign bills for 
loans taken from their societies and written promises to repay have 
sometimes been demanded but owing to the difficulty of realising in 
the event of failure to repay, them such bills would be little better 
Ahan waste paper. 
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Sagaing District. 


920. (1) Yes. Not likely—by any class of society. 

(2) By provision in the bye-laws for the expulsion of default— 
ing members, recovery of arrears by arbitration or suit, and repayment 
of amount due on the money lent out of the Bill in the first instance. 

921. Could suitably be used in the case of Co-operative marketing 
societies on the security of their stock. Considered not practicable for’ 
other kinds. 

922. Not recommended at this stage. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). ‘ 


920. (1) Yes, Co-operative Societies can be taught. -Yes, they will 
be able to repay promptly once year in the case of Agriccltural Societies- 
twice a year in the case of Trading Societies and Artisan Societies. 

(2) The Societies will be made to take drastic measures against 
the defaulting members, 

922. Yes, it could be extended in Burma. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku Myingyan and Minbu 
districts*. 
920. (1) No. They will certainly not repay promptly, if they behave 
as they have done in the past and are doing at present. 
(2) The societies will come to grief as they are doing at present. 
921. The suggested Co-operative Wholesale and Produce Societies, 
including their co-operative estate departments might utilize discounted 
bills in connection with the local banks in order to obtain short-term 
loans with which to pay for seed, etc., advanced seasonally to their 
members. Such societies would of necessity be of good standing and 
their bills would have a negotiable value. 
922. From experience it would be much too risky, only the bills of a 
responsible unit could be accepted with any certainty. 


Defuty Registrar, Co-operative Departinent, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmsu Range.t 


920. (I) Yes. They will pay the money promptly when it becomes 
due. The payment will be more effective than the present system of 
lending on pro-notes, which is indefinite as to dates of payment. 

(2) In the same way as other money-lenders would deal with 
their clients. 

921. The use of bills can be introduced in co-operative marketing 
societies, etc., if there are banks which are ncady to discount the bills 
ees ee warehouses, godowns, etc. 

Yes. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Inscin. 
920. (1) Yes. As the conditions now stand there is no certainty 
whether they will repay the money promptly when it comes due. 
(2) They have to take ap the matter to the Civil Coats, where 
the real defaulters are set free from liabilities. 


* See footnote at page 520. 
t¢ Joint repiy ; relates to Sagaing. Mandalay and Kyaukse districts. 
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921, Unless some stringent rules are brought into force for easy 
‘recovery of the loans from the borrowers, at initial stages at least, the 
-system of issuing loans by means of bills is likely to fail. 

. 922. Yes, provided there be stringent rules for easy recovery of the 
‘loans from the borrowing members. 
. « 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Depariment, Henzada and Prome. 


920. (1) Yes, they can be taught. They can repay provided the 
cultivators have a good year and the artisans and traders have good 
time. 

(2) In the cases of bad year and bad time, extension must be 

miade,. 

92L. They could be introduced with advantage if reasonable time is 
_allowed, and extension given in time of bad years and bad times. 

922. Yes, they can be extended after they have been properly taught 
the principles of working of these. 


Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 


920. (1) Societies can be taught without difficulty to take loans from 
their central banks by drawing bills: Loans so obtained will not be 
repaid any tore promptly than loans obtained under the present 
methods. ; 

(2) Societies must hatry their members by means of the 
atbittation procedure or otherwise in order to recover the loans and must 
in the meanwhile seek indulgence from their creditor banks. The . 
degree of indulgéhce granted by the bank would presumably depend 
upon the extent to which the members of the society had failed te 
repay. * 

922. The central bank would much prefer td hold the promissory 
notes of societies executed by the appointed officers under the present 
procedure. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


920. 1 think Co-operative Credit Societies ¢an be taught to take loans 
from their Central Bank by drawing bills. Any Society which uses bills 
must see that their members do pay the money promptly on due date. 
Such societies should receive a demand deposit from its members and 
in case of some members are unable to meet their liability on its due 
date for special reasons, the Society can make use of the demand 
deposit money for payment to the bank. 

922. Yes. 


Mr. P. £. i, N. Narayanan Chetliay (Pyapen). 


$20. (1) Yes, depénds on the status of society, 

921. It can be introduced after checking thé account of such 
societies. 

922. Yes. 
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. 
Section 8.—Debentures. 
Pegu District, 
923. (1) Issue of debentures is suitable for Co-operative Banks to 

et part of their working capital when Government guarantees. 
; 2) The maximum amount of working capital to b¢ got by issu= 
{ng debentures should be up to the extent of the paid-up capital of 
the Bank: : ' 

(3) Such debentures being guaranteed by Government there 
will be no necessity to offer security. 

(4) When the bank fs in need of Working capital and its working 
{s approved by Government, Government should guarantee up to the 
extent of the Bank's own capital for such debentures. 

(5) These debentures shc uld be made redeemable from 15 to 20 
years and the rate of interest should be fixed at 6 per cent per annum. 

(6) Asa source of working capital, debentures are preferable to 
Idng-term deposits as (1) they are negotiable where as the long-term 
deposits are not : (2) fates of interest being lower than those which aré 
offered on long-term deposits. 

(7) lt is preferable that various Banks should issue debentures 
independently. 

(8) Not anewered ag the Indian Trust Act is not extended to 
Burma. 


Promie District. 


923. (1) The debentures should be miade current easily transferrable 
* ‘but unless guaranteed by the Government we do not think they would 
be taken up. 
(2), (3), (4) and (5) We canhot advise. 

(6) Debentures as negotiable instruments may be kept afloat 
without disturbing the working capital, because they will be simply 
changing hands, whereas, deposits are getierally required tc be repaid 
within the limited time and they are subject to call ever before the 
appointed time. Comparatively debentures aré of a more perniahent 
nature than the fixed Deposits which when repaid on due dates of 
— vente! before time, may be a drain upon the working Capital of 
the Bank. 

(7) The issue of debentures should be restricted to one Apex 
Bank which lent the proceeds to the other Banks. The Céntral Banks 
which purchased Government Papers should dex sit them in the Apex 
Banks to serve us Secitrity iit proportion to the advance drawn from it. 

(8) We are unable to answer. 


Minbu District. 
923. (1) Debentures are not likely to be successful in this district. 


Mandalay District. 


923. (1) to (8) “ Debentures” in a tountry where Co-operative 
‘Societies are successful and a countty where cooperative societies will 
be successful, the Goverment should encourage it. 
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921, Unless some stringent rules are brought into force for easy 
-recovery of the loans from the borrowers, at initial stages at least, the 
system of issuing loans by means of bills is likely to fail. 

922. Yes, provided there be stringent rules for easy recovery of the 
loans from the borrowing members. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


920. (1) Yes, they can be taught. They can repay provided the 
cultivators have a good year and the artisans and traders have good 
time. 
(2) In the cases of bad year and bad time, extension must be 
tiade. 
_ 92L They could be introduced with advantage if reasonable time is 
_allowed, and extension given in time of bad years and bad times. 
922. Yes, they can be extended after they have been properly taught 
the principles of working of these. 


Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 


920. (1) Societies can be taught without difficulty to take loans from 
their central banks by drawing bills: Loans so obtained will not be 
repaid any mote promptly than loans obtained under the present 
methods. 
{2) Societies must hatry their members by means of the 
atbitration procedure or otherwise in order to recover the loans and must . 
in the meanwhile seek indulgence from their creditor banks. The . 
degree of indulgence granted by the bank would presumably depend 
upon the extent to which the members of the society had failed to 
repay. : 

922. The central bank would much prefer to hold the promissory 
notes of societies executed by the appointed officers under the present 
procedure. 


U Shwt Tha, K.S.M. 


920. I think Co-operative Credit Societies can be taught to take loans 
from their Central Bank by drawing bills. Any Society which uses bills 
must see that their members do pay the money promptly on due date. 
Such societies should receive a demand deposit from its members and 
in case of some members are unable to meet their liability on its due 
date for special reasons, the Society can make use of the demand 
deposit money for payment to the bank. 

922. Yes. 


' 


Mr. P. L. Li N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
920. (1) Yes, depends on the status of society, 
921. It can be introduced after checking thé account of such 
societies. 
922. Yes. 
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Section 8,—Debentures. 


Pegu District. 


523. (1) Issue of debentures is suitable for Co-operative Banks to 

get part of their Working capital when Governmetit guarantees. 
: (2) The maximum amount of working capital to be got by issti= 
ing debentures should be up to the extent of the paid-up capital of 
the Bank. 

(3) Such debentures being guaranteed by Government there 
will be no necessity to offer security. 

(4) When the bank is in need of Working capital and its working 
{s approved by Government, Government should guarantee np to the 
extent of the Bank's own capital for such debentures. 

(5) These debentures shc uld be made redeemable from 15 to 20 
years and the rate of interest should be fixed at 6 per cent per annum. 

(6) As a source of working capital, debentures are preferable to 
long-term deposits as (1) they are negotiable where as the long-term 
deposits are not : (2) rates of interest being lower than those which are 
offered on long-term deposits. 

(7) It is preferable that various Banks should issue debentures 
independently. 

(8) Not answered as the Indian Trust Act is not extended to 
Burma. 


Pronté District. 


~ 923. (1) The debentures should be ntade curtent easily transferrable 
* ‘but unless guaranteed by the Government we do not think they would 


taken up. 

(2), (3), (4) and (5) We cannot advise. 

(6) Debentures as negotiable instruments may be kept afloat 
without disturbing the working capital, because they will be simply 
changing hands, whereas, be ir are generally requited tc be repaid 
within the limited time and they are subject to call even before the 
appointed time. Comparatively debentures are of a more permanent 
nature than the fixed Deposits which when repaid on due dates ot 
when realled before time, may be a drain upon the working Capital of 
the Bank. 

(7) The issue of debentures should be restricted to one Apex 
Bank which lent the proceeds to the other Banks. The Central Banks 
which purchased Government Papers should dey sit them in the Apex 
Banks to serve as Security in proportion to the advance drawn from it. 

(8) We are unable to answer. 

i Minbu District. 
923. (1) Debentures are not likely to be successful in this district. 


Mandalay Disirict. 


923. (1) to (8) “ Debentures" in a country where Co-operative 
“Societies are successful and a country where cooperative societies will 
be successful, the Government should encourage it. 
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~Kyauksé District. 


923. (1), (2), (3), €4), (5), and 7.—-Debentures issued by the Land. 
Mortgage Bank should be made available to the public through 
Co-operative Banks and Societies at 50 or 60 per cent of the value of the 
tilte deeds deposited as security by members for the loans made from 
societies. The societies would receive loans,made available by the Land 
Mortgage Bank through the Central Banks. Investments in debentures 
should be initiated by Government which should take up the financial 
responsibilities to the extent of the value of debentures issued. The: 
rates of interest on debentures should not be more or less than that on 
the deposits. 

(8) Debentures should be added to the list of investments under: 
Indian Trust Act, on such conditions as are imposed -on Government, 
Securities. 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukse. 


923. (1) to (8). In my opinion it is unsuitable for Co-operative 
Banks to issue debentures as it is not desirable that a body of share 
holders should be formed who have no direct part in the profitable 
management of the banks. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


923—938. In the general decay of Co-operative Societies in Burma 
I can see no hope for Co-opeative Banks. 


Sagaing District. 


923. (1) On Government guarantee only. 

(2) To the extent of half the share capital. 

(3) Government security. 

{4) Government should guarantee to the whole extent and in 
all circumstances. - 

(5) This may be left to the Government. 

(6)'The only advantage is that the banks can use the money 
so raised permanently, while on the other hand it will incur permanent 
charges for -its interest. The banks’ credit too will be aversely 


affected. 

(7) Should be confined to Provincial and District banks only 
and smaller banks to get their funds on the security of their assets. 

(8) Yes—it should be added. The latter part of this question 


has been left unanswered. . 
Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 
923. (1) The issue of- debentures subject to the guarantee by 


poids temseeh + a suitable way for Co-operative Banks to get part of their 


working cap’ 
@) Sue of the working capital should be got by issuing 
debentures 


(3) Mortgage bond of members’ immoveable property should 


be offered as security. 

(4) For administrative convenience Government should 
guarantee such debentures to the full extent. 

(5) No other term could be thought of. 
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(6) I think debentures and deposits are- equally good for 
obtaining working capital. 

(7) Various Co-operative Banks should not issue debentures. 
independently, The issue should be restricted to one Bank which lent 
the proceeds to the others. The Burma Provincial Bank should be the 
Apex Bank in the arrangement. 

(8) Yes, the debentures should be added to the list of invest-. 
ments. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and Minbs 
districts.” 

923. It would be very difficult after the experience the public has 
had with co-operative banks. They could offer their debentures to the 
Public and Co-operative Societies. Provided the Banks were run on 
he lines suggested above under the chapter on Indigenous Banking. 
Wholesale Societies dealing with the Banks could be required to invest 
* a portion of their reserves in debentures. Unless the Banks are defi- 
nitely connected with the Joint Stock Banks the debentures would not 
be taken up. 

(2) They should not be allowed to issue debentures above the 
amount of their reserves which should be held in immediately realizable 
security. 
(3) The banks reserves would be the security for debentures. 
eta There should be no guarantee by Goyernment. 

yN 
{6) hey would be negotiable. 
(7) As it has been suggested above that no Central Reserve 
Bank should be formed, debentures should be issued by the local banks 
upon their own resources, but the Joint Stock Bank with limited shares. 
in the local bank might possibly like to guarantee the debentures, in 
such cases additional facilities might be given for the raising of debenture 
ceo ie, the local directorate might issue debentures, in excess of its 
to the amount guaranteed by the Joint Stock Bank. 

peaabied Provided the reserves of the banks are invested in imme- 
diately realizable securities or the debentures guaranteed as suggested, 
there would appear to be no harm in this. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Ranget. 


923. (1) To get todg-term loans. 
(3) Co-operative system, and real security in the form of mort- 
gaye deeds, if preferred. 

‘ (4) Government should guarantee up to the extent of due interest 
and a certain proportion of the principal, because it is the bounden duty 
of the Government to look into the welfare and interest of its people. 

\6) Advanta ge—can be repaid by small instalments during the 
long period in which they are repayable. 

(7) The issue should be restricted to one bankenly and this 
bank should be an Apex Bank. This plan would be arranged by afiilia- 
tion of district banks which should be share-holders in the Apex Bank. 


® See footnote at page $20. 
t Joint alge telates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyaukse districts. 
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Charge Officers, Co-operative Departinent, Henzada and Prome. 


923. (1) Debentures should be made current and guaranteed by the 
Government. Only in this way it would make a suitable way for 
* €0-operative banks to get part of their working capital. 

‘ (2) They should regard as a maximum amount of working 
capital the maximum borrowing limit fixed by the byelaws of the 
€entral banks. 

(3) The co-operative banks should invest part of their funds 
with joint stock banks in Government promissory notes, and they may 
be regarded as security. - 

(4) They should buy about 50 per cent. of Government papers 
for the debentures issued by the Co-operative Banks. 

(5) We cannot suggest. perners 

_ __ (6) Debentures as negotiable instruments may be kept afloat 
without, disturbing the working capital, because they will be simply 
changing hands, whereas deposits are generally required to be repaid 
within the limited time, and they are subject to call even before the 
appointed time. Comparatively, debentures are of a more permanent 
nature than the fixed deposits, which when repaid on due dates or when 
recalled before time, may drain upon the working capital of the bank. 

ae (7) The issue of debentures should be restricted to one Apex 
Bank which lent the proceeds to the other banks. The central banks 
which purchased Government papers should deposit them in the 
Apex Bank to serve as security in proportion to the advance drawn 
from it. 


Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 


933. No necessity for issuing debentures has arisen in Burma and no 
xperience on the subject is available. 


U Shwe Tha, KS.M. 
923. I do not think that debentures issued by Co-operative Societies 
will be acceptable to the public unless there is Government guarantee 
dehind them. 


Section 9.—Long-term Deposits. 
Akyab District. 


924. In Urban Co-operative Banks, the necessity for long-term 
-deposits is not yet seen and therefore no encouragement need at present 
be given for inducing such deposits. But in Rural Co-operative Banks 
which deals with cultivators, long-term deposits, if available, will go to 
help the members in obtaining tong-term loans from the banks. With 
them long-term loans are the extreme and the urgent necessities. But 
long-term deposits obtained by inducement of higher rate of interest 
‘offered to the depositors would, instead of: being a help to them, be 
another cause of their economic distress. The rate of interest should 
not exceed 6$ per cent, on the deposits, and the longest may not exceed 
thirty years. The inducement should be of the nature of Government 
guarantee based on the strength of mortgages accepted for the creditors 
of the banks. 
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Pegu District. 


_, 1924. Yes. Co-operative Banks. should try to obtain deposits for 
longer period for making long-term loans but..it can in no way be 
successful as it is not negotiable in time of emergency. 


Prome District. . 


924. Yes, it i absolutely necessary. For redemption of lands, by 
‘the members of the Societies. 

‘We-can point out to the public the safety: of their money, in addition 
to higher rate of interest, as their money will be lent out only to those. 
who mortgage their lands to the Banks. 

The interest on such deposits should be between Rs. 10 and Rs. ii 
per cent, per annum, and Rs 12 per cent. be paid by borrowers. 

The longest period for loans and deposits should be 15 years. 


Thaton District. 


924. (1) Yes. To redeem mortgages, and to buy new lands. 
. (2) By notifying to the public that deposits are safe and secure 
sand that receipt of interest is regular and punctual. 
'4) Fifteen years should be the longest. period at the start and 
the period may be extended when experience is gained in course of 
time. 


Amherst District. 


. 924, Yes, To grant long-term and intermediate loans to Co-opera- 
tive Secieties. By Government guarantee. Nine per cent. as maximum, 
Twelve years. 


Minbs Disirici. 


924. It is doubtful that.long-term, deposits would.be made for the 
present, but if any would be made the Co-operative Banks should gladly 
receive them for the purpose of making: long-term loans. Twelve per 
~cent. for a ten-year deposit might be fairly attractive. 


Kyauksé Dislrict. 
924, Long-term deposits would be n ceuearif to supplement the 
deficit of loans made available by the proceeds of the debentures. The 


rate of interest paid on them should in no way exceed that of 
debentures. Long-term deposits should be limited to five years. 


Remarks by the Deputy Conmmissioner, Kyauksé.- 
924. (1) Yes. | Fi 
(2) For issue of long-term loans. . 
(3), By improving the management of the banks. 
4. Seven or eight per cent. 
5. Five years. 
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Sagaing District. 


924. Yes. For lending out to societies and other banks. The 
public might deposit -if higer rates or interest are offered, but the rate 
should not be raised to more than 8 per cent. per annum. The longest 
period should be for 10 years. 


Katha District—(Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


924. Yes, the Co-operative Banks should try to obtain deposits for 
long periods by offering high rates of interest. Such deposit would be 
used as loans to Co-operative Societies. 

The public could be induced to make such deposits by given high. 
rates of interest. Rates of interest’ should be regulated according to 
the length of period required to deposit the money. The longest period 
should be 10 years and the maximum rate of interest should be Rs. 10: 
per cent. per annum. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and Minbu 
districts*, 

924. There is nota sufficient margin of profit on such deposits to- 
make long-term. Deposits worth while. 

Such deposits could be used to finance long-term loans but would. 
-render the latter very expensive. 

By very high rates of interest ; or guarantee by State or Joint Stock 
Bank 

About 9 per cent. or 10 percent. There is a tendency for this 
rate to increase owing to the Co-operative movement having failed in 
many localities. . 

Fifteen years. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-oferative Branch) Myinmu Ranget. 


i 924. Yes, but no higher rates of interest. . Such deposits would be 
used for long-term loans to societies. The public could be induced to 
make such deposits by reputation of the borrowing bank and careful 
supervision by Government. The rate of interest should not exceed 
7 per cent. per annum. The longest period should be 20 years. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. — 


924. Yes, it is absolutely necessary. For redemption of lands, by 
the members of the societies. 

We can point out to the public the safety of their money, in addition 
to higher rate of interests, as their money will be loaned out only to 
those who mortgage their lands to the banks. 

The interest for such deposits should be between Rs. 10 and Rs. 18 
per cent. per annum and Rs. 12 per cent. to borrowers. 

The longest period for loans and deposits should be for 15 years. 


© See footnote at page 520. 
t Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyaukse districts. 
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Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Depariment. 


924. Co-operative banks should try to obtain deposits for long 
‘periods. Such deposits would be used for long-term loans for purposes 
such as redemption of debts and purchase of Jand. The public will: 
need no inducement beyond the rate of interest to make such deposits 
provided it knows that the banks concerned are under a reasonable 
measure of supervision and control. In Burma practically unlimited’ 
amounts of money can be obtained on deposit for 10 or 12 years at 7 or 
8 per cent. In view of the probable tendency in interest rates for some 
time a come, 10 years would probably be the most suitable maximum 
period. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


924, Co-operative banks should not try, by offering a high rate of 
interest or otherwise, to obtain deposits. for long terms of ten or twelve 
years. 


Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 


924. I strongly suggest long-terms deposits with a Government 
guarantee. Trust money would pour in and so would other deposits. 

I, at present, have 10 years deposit fixed in the Co-operative Bank 
and would leave it permanently if the Bank undertakes to deal as 
Trustees and pay out interest. 

A Government guarantee on 10 years loans or larger would give the 
Bank po than what it would handle provided the interest is enticing 
enough, 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Cheltiar (Pyapon). 


924. If they try so their profits will be very small. They ~will have 
to close the bank then depositors will suffer loss. 


Section 10.—Privileges. 


Akyab District. 


925. (1) In respect of interest received from securities held by 

Co-operative Societies, income-tax should be exempted. 
{2) We are not aware of any defect. 

926. Post Office Savings Banks should not compete with Co-operative 
Societies, and where it is allowed, the interest of the Post Office should 
be lower than that given by the societies. 

927. The present system of remittances between societies and 
Central Banks by R.T.R. works satisfactorily. We do not approve of 
the adoption of systems prevailing in other province. 

928. We have not had occasions to deal with other financial transac- 
tions, and so we are not in a position to sugyest other concessions. 

929. Where the stability of the Bank is considertd sound, there 
should be no objection to depositing the funds of District Councils and 
Municipal Cominittees. Such deposits should be of Provident Funds 
and other sinking funds or other funds of permanent nature. The 
option of making such deposits should be left at the discretion of the 
public bodies concerned. 
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930. As the Postal Saving Bank Deposits are of the nature of 
temporary entrustment or keeping, the transfer of them to Co-operative 
Banks or Societies would place the latter at times in difficulty for money 
for payment to depositors, when there is a rush for them. 

» 931. The deposit by contractors, bailiffs and others in Co-operative 
Societies should be accepted by the Government and other bodies on 
certificate of such deposit being granted by the respective societies, and 
their liability may in that even be considered as having been transferred. 
to the said societies up till the purpose forthe deposit is over. 


Pegs District. 


925. (1) No changes whatsoever is necessary in the concessions given 
by the Government, -but the Committees recommend exemption of 
incomestax on the interest received in respect of securities held by the 
members of the Co-operative Societies in order to stimulate the 
growth of co-operative movement: 

(2) The only defect in the working of these concessions is the 
slelay caused by making remittances made by cash order. 

This defect may be removed with the concession for the use of 
Postal Money Order for remittances free of charge. 

926. Yes. 

927. Yes, because there are no Post Offices or Sub Post Offices in 
every village where societies are opened and therefore expenses to go to 
the nearest Post or Sub-Post Office have to be charged to the societies. 
accounts in addition to the remittance charges for Money Order. 
Government. should therefore pay the whole in order to stimulate the 
tive movement. 

928. None at present. 

929. Yes. Such deposits should be made with the Co-operative 
Banks approved by Government. (2) None. (3) Yes. 

930. Yes. It may .be done dy depositing with the Central Banks 
which are financing the Co-operative Societies of the area concerned. 

The area adopted should be in places where there are District 
Central Co-operative Banks. 

931. Yes. Such deposits should be made with the Co-operative 
Banks approved by Government and no other restrictions are desirable 
as the accepting of the deposits are already restricted by the bye-laws 
of the Co-operative Banks. - 


Insein District. 

925. (1) No. 

(2) No serious defects, 

9206. Yes. 

927. Yes, as recommended in Madras. Any obstacle which prevents 
members remitting money is to be avoided, and prompt repayment of 
loans is most important. 

‘928. Remission of Stamp duty on the awards of arbitrators has 
been suggested. 

929. and 930. At present no. 

931. Yes, The principal restriction required is that the bank itself 
should be solvent. 
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Prome District. 


925. (1) We consider that no income-tax should be paid on the 
interest received on account of securities held by the Co-operative 
Banks, and also no Money Order Commission should be charged on 
money transactions by Co-operative institutions. 

(2) So “far “we detect ‘no: defects’ in the working of these 
concessions. 

926, Yes, the more the merrier. 

927, Money orders are not made much use of, as the maximum 
amount that may be sent is too low. In cases where they are used 
commission should not be charged for remmittance between societies. 
The reason is that the societies should be encouraged. ~ 

928, All local bodies should be required to deposit their moneys 
with the Co-operative Societies. The societies must be so arranged as 
to meet the calls of funds by'such bodies. ~ 

929. Yes, municipal and district councils ‘should deposit all their 
funds with Co-operative Banks in Burma, up to the extent of their 
imaximum borrowing limit. 

930. Yes. It may be arranged through the Co-operative Central 
Banks. This should be adopted only im the ‘areas where’ there “are 
Co-operative Central Banks. ° 

* 931. Yes. Such-deposits should be withdrawable only under proper 
authority by Government and the local bodies concerned. 


Thaton District. 


925. (1) Co-operative societies should be exempt from income-tax 

on interest - securities and debentures held by them. ‘ 
(2) None. 

926. Yes. 

927. The whole of the commission should be paid to the Govern- 
ment, as recommended by the Committee on Co-operation in Madras, 
because commission of 2 annas only is charged when money is remitted, 
duly ge in notes, 

' 928. The Co-operative Societies should make loans to non-members 
on Sear security. Government should remit half of the Stamp Duty 
and Fee payable under the Registration of Deeds Act. 

929. Yes. Restrictions are desirable according to circumstances. 
Yes Current funds, etc., should be deposited. 

930. No. 

931. Yes. Such deposits should be accepted as security after due 
enquiry from the co-operative banks. 


Amherst District. 
926. Yes. 


927. Yes. This plan should be adopted in Burma. The Govern- 
ment should pay the whole commission. 

929. Yes. seed balances of Provident Funds and Sinking Fonds 
should be deposi 

930. Yes. It pati should be lent through Central Co-operative Banks. 
Eachcdistrict. 

931. Yes. 
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Minbu District. 


925. (1) No changes seem to be necessary in the existing 
concessions. 


927. Very little use is made of the Post Office for remittances at 

present and no recommendations are called for. 
* 928. No recommendations. 

929. Yes. But in the present state of Co-operative banks such 
deposits are not desirable. 

930. Yes, with modified reasons as above. 

ae Yes when the banks have become permanently established and 
sound. 

Mandalay District. 


925. (1) No change is necessary but Government should exempt 
stamp duty on filing awards of arbitrators in Civil Courts as such 
arbitration will be resorted to by societies in future. 

(2) Although registration fee is exempted yet expenses incurred 
for accelerating the registration of documents of members of Co-opera- 
tive Societies. Still more difficult for the members living far away 
from the Registration Offices. To remove this difficulty the Registra- 
tion Officer should register these documents when he goes on tour to 
such villages. 

926. Yes, it should. 

927. Privileges as recommended by Madras Co-operative Enquiry 
Committee should be acted upon for the following reasons :—~ 

As remittances can be made through treasuries yet some people 
live far away from them. However it isa great burden to the Treasury 
Officers. It is easier to remit through Post Offices but there are very 
few Post Offices in this country. 

928. Rules followed by Treasuries and Post Offices ‘should be 
adopted. : 

929. Such funds should be~deposited in Provincial and District 
Co-operative Banks. 

930. The Township Banks and District Banks should start such 
dealings with Post Offices. 

931. Such deposits should be accepted by the Provincial and District 
Central Co-operative Banks. 

Kyauksé District. 

925. (1), (2) and (a). The Committee desires with a view to 
encourage the Co-operative movement that no income-tax should be 
Jevied on any kind of investments in any of the Co-operative institutions 
by themselves or by members and non-members. The number of 
shares that can be taken by an individual and the amount of annual 
profit have been restricted by the Co-operative Societies Act and thus 
desire by anyone to exploit the movement has been restricted. The 
shares taken are only to stimulate the movement, and income-tax should 
not be levied on the dividends or bonuses paid on them. The deposits 
and other investment in Co-operative institutions are also to stimulate but 
not to exploit the movements ; but the Committee considers it necessary 
to restrict the amount deposited and invested in a society by an 
individual person. 
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(6) In rural areas it is found difficult to secure stamps to fix 
on the documents relating to the business of the society but executed 
by the non-members. It is desirable that all documents relating to the 
business of the society whether executed by society or member or non- 
member should be exempted. 

(c) The members of societies, lying not in the headquarters of 
the Registration Office, found hardship in having the deeds registered. 
The Committee desires to recommend that equitable mortgage should 
be extended to all societies in Burma, and that records in a society's 
register of the name of the security should be as good as a deed 
registered in Registration Office. The report of the transfer can be 
made by the society direct to those concerned or a special agency for 
registration of society's deeds should be provided without expense to 
the society. It is also found that some judges do not appear to under- 
‘stand Co-operative financing system i.c. successive loans are issued and 
promised to the mortgager as well as to the persons for whom he stand 
as surety on the security of the deed of mortgage previously executed 
and registered, and the amount outstanding at the time of execution, 
but not that shown in the bond asa charge on the mortgage. It is, 
-desirable. 

(1) that judges should be instructed on this point. 

(2) That society’s outstandings against judgment debtors, as 
borrower and as surety should have first charge on realisation of the 
amortyage. : 

(3) Societies should havea claim for proportionate distribution 
prior to the second and successive mortgagers with or without 
possession. ~ 

(d) Most of the societies in rural areas do not easily under- 
stand, and if, understood, forget the method of remittance by 
Remittance Transfer Receipt or Cash Order. The Committee desires 
to introduce the system of remittance through the Government 
treasuries by chalans in quadruples. Societies will provide forms of 
chalans, will prepare them by themselves and produce them in 
‘quadruplicate with the money. The treasury will return two copies 
noting number, date, and acknowledgement, and take up two copies—- 
one for transmission to the treasury where the money is to be drawn 
and the other for itself. The payer will keep.the third copy and 
forward the fourth portion to the payee for drawing on the treasury 
concerned. It is also found that the societies have to come more than 
once to remit through sub-treasuries and arrangements are necessary to 
acccept remittances at once. The minimum allowed is also high, it 
should be reduced from'Rs. 150 to Rs. 15. Remittance through treasury 
should be permitted for all purposes, not only for payment of loans and 
interests, 

926. The Post Office Savings Bank should give interests at a rate 
not lower than that paid by a socicty on its Savings Bank deposit. 

927. The Committee do not desire to press for abatement, if 
recommendation [925 (d) } for remittance through Treasuries are 
accepted. If not accepted payment by societies of commission on Post 
Othce money orders should be exempted. Loss of commission to 
Government will amply be compensated in stimulating societies to 
accumulate reserve funds. 

928. (a) It has been found that it is a great financial burden on 
societies to provide agency for supervision, and audit. Such agencies 
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should be provided free by Government for not less than ten years of a: 
society’s existence and till the time a society has accumulated a strong 
reserve: equivalent tovhalf of its: working capital. 

(6) It is desirable that a co-operative. society should be- 
aiiowed to have a current account opened in Treasuries in the sathe 
way'as Municipalities and other self-Government bodies, in order to 
meet sudden and urgent calls on its funds. 

(c) The Comimittee desires that exemption should also be- 
given to societies from payment of Court’ and Process fees, but not 
witness and other fees. 

(d) A living co-operative society should have the option of 
recovery of its dues as arrears of land revenue by executing the decision 
of a Co-operative Arbitration Court in a case of dispute between the: 
society on one part and a member or a non-member, or an ex-member 
on the other part or in case of default, payment of dues to it by a 
member or an ex-member or a non-member. 

929. Provident funds and Sinking funds should be deposited in 
societies on security of their title to immoveables mortgaged to them, 
‘ap to 60 per cent of the value. Current’ fund deposits should only be 
received by societies which have strong Savings Bank branch and fluid 
resource. 

** y30. In urban areas Post Office Deposits should be received by 
-societies which have strong savings bank branch and fluid resource, at 
the rate of interest which they receive on their deposits in the Post 
Office Savings Banks. 

"931. Security deposit on behalf of Government, Municipalities, and 
District Councils should be accepted by societies on security of their 
titles to immoveables pledged to them. 


Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


925. (1) No, I consider the present privileges are sufficient if 
societies are well managed. 

(2) Copying clerks are by no means delighted to copy 2 
number of documents for co-operative societies free and such docu- 
ments are generally postponed in favour of documents on which a fee 
is paid. I see no way of remedying this defect in human nature. 

926. I see no reason why the general tax payers should finance in 
co-operative societies by 1 per cent, or any other amount, on their 
deposits. 

927. I see no reason why the Government should finance societies’ 

remittances at the tax payer’s expenses. 
* 928. I do not consider it desirable to grant further financial privileges 
to co-operative credit societies. If a society is well managed it can 
succeed with the present privileges. If a society is well managed the 
society merely puts the tax paycrs' money into the pockets of dishonest 
committee members. ; 

929. I should not advise such a course as co-operative banks in 
Upper Burma have not attained sufficient stability for the investment of 
provident and sinking funds. 

930. For the reasons given under question 929 I do not think such s 
system is possible in Upper Burma. 

931. Municipal Committees and District Councils might accept such 
security provided that the societies or banks are classified as in A or B: 
Class by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
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Sagaing District. 
925. (1) No change is necessary. 
(2) No defect. 

926. Desirable. 

927. Yes. Government should pay three-quarters of the cost. Just’ 
to encourage societies to remit money through the Post Offices. 

928. Fees charged for copies of maps of land mortgaged to societies 
and banks should be remitted. 

929. Yes, only in banks appoved of by the Government. Desirable: 
to deposit all funds. : 

930. No: it will complicate accounts. 

931, Yes, by assignment of deposit receipt. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 


925, (1) No change should be made in the concessions already given. 
(2) 1 see no defects in the present way of stimulating the growth 
of the co-operative movement. F 

920. Yes, the Post Office Savings Bank should give interest 1 per 
cent. above the ordinary rate for deposits made by Co-operative 
Societies. 

927. The whole of money order commission should be paid by 
Government in Burma if the Apex Bank is managed by Government 
stafts, 

928. No other financial concessions is desirable to grant to 
Co-operative Societies. 

929, Yes, this should be done in Burma with the restriction to 
Set the sum up to the total amount of reserve fund and the share: 
capital. 

Yes, they should also be deposited. 

930. Yes, a part of the deposits received by the Post Office Savings 
Bank should be lent to the Co-operative Societies of the same area. 

931. Yes, deposits by contractors, bailiffs and others ima Co-oper- 
ative Bank can be accepted as security. Thesum should not exceed 
the total amount of reserve fund and the share capital. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and Minbs 
districts.” 

925 (1) They should be placed upon the same business footings 
as other undertakings run for profit, as the conferment of privileges 
leads to misconception that Co-operative institutions are quasi-Govern- 
ment bodies. It also leads the members to feel that they are to some 
extent part of a Government Department. 

There appears no valid argument in favour “of these privileges, 
except a desire to promote the movement, and the Co-operative 
movement is not likely to succeed unless it is strong enough to stand 
on its own legs. It is a movement which should be essentially business 
like and rua for profit, and as such, should stand on the same footing 
as other businesses run for profit. 

(2) Mistaken impressions are gained as outlined above and the 
members are inclined to take advantages of the privileges. The defects. 
can best be removed by removing the privileges. 





* See footnote at page 520. 
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926. No such treatment would be altogether unbusinesslike. 

927. Government should pay nothing, the movement will never be 
-sturdy if it is continually spoon-fed. The argument which might be 
put in in favour of such a privilege is that remittances should be made 
.as easy and inexpensive as: possible in order to encourage prompt 
repayment. As a matter of practice however the members do not use 
the Post Office, but the lugyis of the societies come and pay remittances 
personally into the Bank, thereby transferring the Post Office charges 
into their own pockets in the form of Travelling Allowance and getting 
a day or two, outing at the expense of the society. 

928. Nil. . 

929. It is not desirable from past experience. The movement is 
much too insecure and is likely to continue so for Some time at least. 

~ 930. No, such policy would be risking public security to too great an 
-extent under present prevailing conditions. 

931. They are accepted at present in some cases, If the system 
-of local banks outlined above were adopted, such deposits should be 
sufficient security, under present conditions they are not. 

932. (a) to (d) Nil. 

933. Under the suggestion made above under Chapter VII and in 
-connection. with the answers regarding debentures, local banks 
-would replace’ co-operative bank, or the latter would be absorbed 
‘into them, thus local banks could raise funds by means of debentures 
guaranteed by Joint Stock banks which would indirectly amount to 
deriving fund from them. 

934. No. The danger of an Apex Bank is that it tends to encourage 
“bad habits by being too lenient with its dependants. So fong as tocal 
banks have direct dealing with Joint Stock Banks they must keep up to 
scratch. The establishment of an Apex Bank removes one of the 
.safeguards for keeping the movement on sound business lines. 

935. (1) The Banks formed as suggested above should conduct 
current account business. 

(2) The Parent Joint Stock Bank could manipulate such 
resource of and among its local banks. 

(3) Phe same conditions as for ordinary Joint Stock Banks. 
The banks suggested are not really co-operative banks but Joint Stock 
banks which would deal with co-operation through wholesale 
societies. 

936. (1) It is not necessary nor advisable as to do so would confine 
such loans to members of co-operative societies, whereas many outside 

. the movement are entitled to them. 
(2) and (3) do not arise. 

927. It has provided far too freely, often resulting ina destruction 
of the cultivators conception of the value of money where such concep- 
‘tion struggled to exist. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range.” 


925. (1) No. 
(2) No defects, other than the minimum limitaion of the 
‘amount of money sent by R.T.R. or cash order. No limitation should 
be imposed. 





* Jvint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyaukse districts. 
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920. Yes. 

927. Yes, to reduce the working expenses in co-operative societies 
and thereby to encourage the formation of such societies, The Govern- 
ment should pay the entire commission charged. 

928, In view of the nature of public duty the office bearers of a 
society have to perform, they should be exempted from capitation and. 
aa Frat taxes. No precautions and limitations are necessary. 

. Yes. Only balances of -provident funds and sinking funds. 
shoud sg es deposited. 


931. Yes. It should, however, be at a lower rate of interest than an- 
ordinary one, and the deposit should not be allowed to be withdrawn 
without the knowledge and cognisance of the institution which has- 
accepted the security. - 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 

925, (1) No. 

(2) No serious defects. 

926. Yes. 

927. The plan recommended by the Committee o on Co-operation i in 
Madras should be adopted in Burma. The main reason is to remove’ 
all difficulties met by the members in sending as much money as is 
available for repayment and as often as they like. Prompt repayment 
of loans by the societies to the financing banks is the most important 
business that leads a society to success. 

928. Yes. Remission of stamp duty on award of arbitrators - 
ico operptite): : 


930. Under the present conditions the answer is in the negative. 
931. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


925. (1) No income-tax should be paid on the interest received on 
account of securities held by the co-operative banks and also no money 
order commission should be charged on all money transactions by co- 
operative institutions. 

(2) So far we detect no defects in the working of these 
concessions. 

926. Yes, the more the merrier. 

927. No money order commission should be charged at all for 
remittances between societies. The reason is that the societies’ mem- 
bers are already great debtors, and as such they must try and save as 
much as possible, 

928. All the local bodies should be required to deposit their moneys. 
with the co-operative societies. The societies must be so arranged as 
to meet the calls of funds by such bodies. 

929. Yes, municipal and district councils should deposit all their 
funds with co-operative banks in Burma, up to the extent of their 
maximum borrowing limit. 

930. Yes. It may be arranged through the co-opetative central 
banks. This should be adopted only in the areas where there are co- 
operative central banks. 

931. Yes, such deposits may be withdrawn only by persons properly 
authorised by Government and Local Bodies concerted. 
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Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Department. 


925, () No. 

(2) No serious defects have been found in the eecking of these 
concessions. 

926. Yes, with the object of encouraging societies to ieee their cash 
balances in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

927. This plan should be adopted i in Burma, ‘The main reason for 
it is the desirability of encouraging agricultural co-operative credit 
societies. The concession reduces the management expenditure of 

:societies gro tanto and enables them to increase their reserves more 

rapidly. No strong reason against the plan can be suggested. Govern- 
ment should pay the whole amount as the procedure invoived in obtaining 
recovery of three-quarters of the commission involves expenses of 
-trouble, time and possibly cash onthe part of the society. 

928. At present an award of an arbitrator appointed under the Co- 

-operative Societies Rules must bear a stamp which may amount to 
Rs.5 when filed in Court for the purpose of execution. It is most desir- 

.able that such awards should be exempted from payment of stamp-duty 
‘because they are frequently for small sums and the necessity for pay- 
ment, of stamp-duty may easily deter a society from attempting to 
.enforce an award. See page 130 of Calvert’s Law and Principles of 
Co-operation. 

931. In general, the answer is in the affirmative. The only restric- 
tions desirable are those dictated by the degree of stability of the banks. 
It is difficult to suggest how Government or local bodies can inform 
- themselves on this point. 


Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 
931. Should be accepted if the bank is guaranteed by Government. 


U Shwe Tha, KS.M. 


926. Yes. 

. 930.. Yes. Half of the degtitt money received from a specified 
-area should be lent to the co-operative societies of that area provided 
-they help the people of that area to keep their savings in the Post 
‘Office Savings Banks, Rules form, etc., of the Savings Bank should be 
kept in such Societies. 

931. Yes, but such deposits should be received only by the Societies 
Selected by the Co-operative Officers. 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chetliar (Pyapon). 


925. Concessions are sufficient. 

926. Yes. 
. 927. The whole should be paid by Government. This plan can be 
- adopted in Burma to encourage the movement. 

929. This should be done in Burma. 

930. As a rule should not be given. 

931. Can be accepted if the bank is well established. 
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Section 11—General. 
»  Akyab District. 


932. (a) The Akyab Co-operative Bank with which only we havé 
«connection had not had any financial relation in the past except the 
<cprrent account opened there. But the Co-operative Bank has been 
assured on over-draft by the Imperial Bank on the Security of Govern- 
ment Paper deposited with them to something near eight-tenths of their 
face value. Otherwise its credit is not recognized there. 

*(b) & (c) Nil. 

‘d) The Co-operative Town Bank has cash credit account with 
the well established money-lending house at Akyab. The said house 
grants an interest of 4 per cent. per annum. 

933, Nil. 

934. On principal, it is desirable to have such a bank. 

935. (1) Yes. 

936. (1) & (2) No. 

(3) If the question refers to practicability of making loans through 
‘co-operative banks or by the banks themselves, we do not approve of 
the idea. . 

937. As the economic difficulty in Arakan is due not to lack of 
organization but to scarcity of money owing to the poverty of the culti+ 
vators and others depending on them, the chances of obtaining capital 
for co-operative organizations from the heavily indebted cultivators 
appears rather remote. Trade depression, ever increasing -cost of 
cultivation, diminished return from agriculture due to uncertainty o! 
weather, loss of plough cattle and other causes too numerous to mention, 
will, for years to come, stand in the way of agriculturists’ ability to 
contribute towards the capital for such societies. Barring Chittagonians 
Arakanese cultivators are asa rule thrifty and their standard of living 
is low of all the classes of people in Burma. If the death rate of cattle 
can be arrested and the breed improved we are of opinion that the 
present financial distress amongst them can be expected to show a 
brighter turn. At presen', the magney necessary for agriculture is 
provided by the land lord in case of cultivator-tenants in the hope that 
A prosperous harvest might be met. And for reasons stated above 
those land lords themselves are now very heavily in debt. So both the 
land owner cultivators and non-cultivator landlords are in very bad 
ways. We can only say that the only hope of salvation for them lies 
in the grant of long-term loans to them to tide over their present 
distress, when urgent steps are taken to stop causes of economic 


distress, . . 
938. (1008) In urban area, practically all classes of people, except 
the Government servants, make use of the saving departments. 
(1002) (12) No. The practice of investing in Government 
‘Security is not popular, The investors should be induced to invest in 
local undertakings or to make deposits in banks or co-operative societies 
which are sources for financing local undertakings. We do not think 
that investment in Government Securities can be madeas a training 
ground for wider investment. P 
(1027) (1) We have no idea of tkis business. : 
. {2) Where stability is doubted, fear of depositors for 
* making deposits does exist. 
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Pegu District. 


932. So far as ‘the Committee know, some Co-operative Banks— 
(a) Receive Cash Credit Advances on the collateral security of the 
societies crop-loan’pronotes and overdraft on the security of the Govern- 
ment Papers from the Imperial Bank of India (6) Deposit the surplus 
mcney with the Joint Stock Banks during the surplus season. 

{c) No relation exists between the Chettiars and Co-operative 
Banks. 

(d) Professional Burmese money-lenders are in the habit of 
depositing their surplus money in current accounts with Co-operative 
Banks. 

933. No. Co-operative Banks can obtain funds from the Imperial 
Bank only. 5, 
934. Yes.: 


935. (1) Yes. 

(2) In order to have available cash to meet all possible demands. 

for payment of cheques, at once, the Imperial Bank should make such 
an arrangement so that a Co-operative Bank or Joint Stock Bank may 
have the authority to draw to a certain amount «n the local Treasury 
out of the overdraft account granted to it on the security of Govern- 
ment paper. . 
(3) No restrictions whatever is necessary to be imposed upon 
the Co-operative Banks doing this business as the accepting of deposits 
have already been restricted by their respective bye-laws duly accepted 
by the Registrar. 

936. (1) Yes. Requirement of each individual members should be 
forecasted and the required money may be loaned out to Co-operative 
Societies on the understanding that agency is to bear the loss arising. 
therefrom. 

(2) It should be granted for (a) agricultural expenses and 
(b) improvement of lands. 

(3) The maximum periods of loans granted in this way should 
be (a) one year in the case of agricultural expenses and (6) four years 
in the case of the improvement of lands. 

937. The main cause of the failure of co-operative system in Burma 
to provide credit is tack of close supervision and control. It is therefore 
necessary to tighten up the official control over the co-operative 
institutions by frequent visits and close supervision of the financial 
appliances. 

938. Answered in Chapter V. (Question 511). 


Insein District. 


932. In this district Co-operative Societies deal with the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank in Mandalay. 

933. Joint Stock Banks have little faith in co-operative principles. 
Faith is the substance of things hoped for and while it isa recognized 
and working principle in many societies, banks somewhat cynically 
prefer a tangible security for their money to a promise based merely or 
@ series of principles, however lofty. Only a Government guarantee 

oe solve the difficulty and this is not likely to be forthcoming. 
. Yes. 
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- 935.) Yes. ++ ; 
_+(2} & (3) ‘These a¥e questions which my committee are unable 
to answer except in purely general terms. 

936. (1) (i) Yes. (i) Probably a distinct boardcomprising at least two, 
officers a sit Once a year. (iii) Only unencumbered land should be given 
as.geourit 

oh by only for (a) improvement of land, (b) ptirchase of land, 
(), settlement_of old debts to redeem mortgaged land. 
(3) One opinion Riven me is 20 years, in my opinion 7 is ample. 
*. 937. I quote the only opinion received from a Co-operative Depart- 
ment Officer. The remedy is doubtless known to the Committee on 
Co-operation, 

“The co-operative system in Burma fails to provide. credit under 
one or more of the circumstances shown below :— 

(1) It was quite premature in allowing the ignorant people a ‘free 
democratic administration of the co-operative bodies that had been 
established, while their commercial morality was not so reliable as to 
call for such a principle. i 

(2) It was an error to adopt a laissez faire policy and allow the 
movement to sail more at the sweet will of the ignorant and amateur 
pilots. 

(3) It wasan error that, in view of the morality of the people, 
there was nothing provided in the Act, Rules and Bye-laws so as to 
ease prompt recovery of the society’s money. Leaving to Regular Civil . 
Law for such recoveries during the initial stages of the co-operative 
movement in Burma is most objectionable. 

(4) In some cases the societies found a great difficulty to save 
their members from hardships met in consequence of continuous 
unforeseen mishaps. The loans they could allow were either short-term 
or intermediate. the result being that many of the cultivators had 
to abandon the industry.” 


Prome District. 


932. (a) The Prome Central Co-operative Bank obtains a cash credit 
of rupees one lac from the Imperial Bank of India, Rangoon. 

(b), (c), (a) No connection. 

933. The Joint-stock Banks should grant Cash Credit to Co-opera- 
tive Central Banks which furnish genuine securities in the shape of 
Societies’ pronotes, after they have been duly certified by the Co-opera- 
tive Department. The longer period the better. 

934. Yes. 

935. (1) Yes. 

(2) Sufficient cash and fluid resource must be maintained to meet 
the deposits drawable by cheques, as required by the circular issued 
by the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. The fluid resource should 
be granted by the Imperial Bank or the Apex Co-operative, Bank. See 
also reply to question 507. 

3} In doing this business, Co-operative Banks must follow 
Registrar, Co-operative Society’s Circular. 
~ 936. (1) Yes, such loans should be lent under the aforesaid Acts 
on personal and property securities. Such documents and bonds should 
be deposited with the Government by the Bank to serve as a security. 
37 


-Prome Distr] ( ‘578 ) 


@) For agricultural purposes and land improvement purposes. 
Agricultural purposes :—Food seed and cultivation purposes. 
‘Land Hig sence: purposes :—Irrigation, improvement ef soil, eta. 
Ordinarily one year for the agricultural loam, provided it is 
idicar 2 4 goed harvest ; and between four and five years for loan 
‘under Land Improvement Loan Act. 
, 937, Awootding to the present co-opetative system, Coopeatve 
Central Banks issue three kinds of loans, oft. A, Band C according td 
which these loans are required to be repaid within one year for the 
fermrer and two, three, four years for B and C loam. (A) Loan is crop 
loan repayable at the meat harvest and in case the.crop fails the difficulty 
comes in and so the only remedy is to amend bye-laws to allow exten- 
sion in bad year. Even then cultivators will require fresh crop loans 
for seed, food and cultivation purposes for the fext year ard uniese the 
Bank isstes such fresh loans, co-operators will have to botrow from 
oatside with high interest ; hence it follows that the byetaw should be 
amended to ailow fresh loan im the genuine bad year. (B) loan is repay- 
‘able in three instalments in three years and (C) loan ia four mstalments 
in four years. This & the present systeny. This system has inherent 
weakness inasmuch as it is impossible for a caltivater to repay a 
stated above as the instalments are doubtlessly very much higher than 
thé met profit left over aftet deduction of seed, coltivation expenses, 
cattle purchase, ivtigatioa and other works. Hence it follows that (B) 
and (C) loans should bé so arranged as to require onitivators to pay 
qanly out ef their annual profit as their instalmetits. It automatically 
follows that the period must be extended to several years (say about 
10 te 15 years). Im short, only by aliowing tonger peried than at 
present the defect can be cured. 


Thatén District. 


932. (a} and (b) For the purpose of finid resources, the Co-operative 
Banks are obliged to purchase Government Securities and Postal 
Certificates and lodge them with the nearest Imperial Bank and other 
Joint Stock Banks. 

{c) Chettiars used to make deposits with Co-operative Societies 
Banks for the purpose of hundis. 
{d) Same as above. * 

933. Co-operative Banks shontd be able to obtain fands on furnish- 
ing securities, in the shape ef government securities, cash certificates, 
land properties, etc. 

* 934. He Yes. (2) By having fluid resources. 
(3) Co-operative banks should be permitted to receive deposits 
within the limit of fluid resources. 

936. (1) Yes. Government should finanee the co-operative societies 
to enable them to make loans to members as well as 
while, on the other hand, the co-operative banks should furnish security 
by depositing title deeds. 

(2) For the purposes mentioned in the twe Acts. 
(3) One to four years under the Agriculturiet Loans Act. 
Five to ten years under the Improvements Loans Act. 


¢ 5) 


937. Ce-dperative eystern im Burma fails ¢0 provide eredit in several 
“ways, some of which are as follows == 
j (a) Failure due to tnismanagéement by the members. 
(d) Failure dus te joans being made to the relations of 


thembet's. 
*  @ Failure due ta the sécieties being- tovated in plabes where: 
lands are cccasionally mrbjéct to floods, droughts, pesta, etc.. 

(d) Members are hot acquainted with the working of Societies 

{e) Co-operative Societies are not systematically inspected. 

The defect can be cured as followac> 

(a) By formation of co-operative societies in places where the 
<ultivation is generally successful. 

t) Teaching of economy and principles of the working Uf! 
the Co-operative Societies and Banks should be introduced in all 
schools and colleges. Subjécts on Géotnetry, Algebra and similarly 
Jess useful subjects should be deleted form the curricula of text subjects 
in all classes. Geography should be a clasé-subject. 

{) By regular and frequent inspection of the Co-operative 
‘Societies by authorities concerned, fot the purpose of imparting 
instructions. 

(d) By calling a general meeting of which two-thitds of the 
thembers present should be non-relations of the governing body. 


Amherst District, 


o 

932. The Antherst District Central Co-operative Bank has no 
‘relations with banks, Chettiare and professional money-lenders, except 
with the Imperial Bank, Moulmein Branch, at which the Co-operative 
Bank deposits surplus money on current acoount without interest. 

933. By deposit of promissory notes executed by Co-operative 
Societies on their behalf on Government guarantee. 

934. Yes. 

935. (1) Yea. 

936. (1) Yes. Through the Centrel Bank. Ne security eacept the 
bond executed by the borrowers. 

(2) For ail purposes specified under these Acta, 

(3) Maximum period of loans under the Agriculturist Loans Act 
should be three years and that wider Laad Improvement Loans Act 
should be ten years. 

Minbs Distria. 


932. The Sage-Salin Bank has relations with the Provincial Co- 
“operative Bank, Mandalay, only. 
933. No suggestion. 
- 934. An apex Co-operative Bank ia Bartwa seemt to be desirable at 
resen 


t. 
935. (1) Yes. 
(2) Arrangement may be made with Government treasury 
through the apet bank. 


(3) Deposits should be Re. 500 or ever and withdrawals shold - 


De multiples of fifty. 
936. A) No. Government loam may be made as at present. 


Oa eats 
3 


Minbu District] ( 580 ) 


+937. Co-operative Societies in Burma have been formed and 
loans given out rather too generously. The present policy of weeding. 
“out undesirable Societies should be pushed on and a restart made with 
select societies only. Compulsory saving should be insisted on for every 
member and it might be declared by law that the Society has the first 
claim on the yearly produce of the land owned or cultivated by the 
members for monies due to the Society. Loans should be made in 
three instalments as mentioned in paragraph 903. 


Mandalay District. 


932. The Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank and the Pegu District 
Central Co-operative Bank deal with the Imperial Bank of India within 
certain maximum borrowing limit. 

933. The Government should arrange with the Joint Stock Banks. 
Such relations exists in India. 

' 934. It is desirable to have apex bank, District Bank and Township 
Bank. 

~ 935. (1) If the above suggestions are provided with Co-operative 
Societies, they can certainly do much business. 

. As above. 
= (3) When they start to do business restrictions should be laid 
when necessary. 

936. (1) Such loans can be made through Township Banks and 
societies as recommended by the Registrar. (The society should stand. 
guarantee by levying a reasonable commission or should accept such as 
deposits and may be loaned out to members as usual.) 

(2) For purchase of seeds, for cultivation expenses, for pur- 
chase of food and for improving land. 

(3)'Loans for purchase of seeds, food and for cultivation 
expenses may be repaid by 24 or 3 annual instalments as the amount 
varies. Loans for improving land or clearing jungle land should be 
repaid by from 5 to 10 annual instalments as the amount varies and on 
defauit of an instalment may be repaid by 2 annual instalments. 

937. Suggestions given to Burma Co-operative Enquiry Committee: 
is herewith submitted. 


Kyauksé District. 
934. It is desirable that Burma Should have an Apex Co-operative 


935, (1) Corrent account withdrawable by cheques should be opened 
by Co-operative Banks in trade centres. 

(2) They should have a strong Savings Bank Branch. Fluid 
Resources provided and should open current deposit account in trea- 
suries to meet possible demands. 

(3) On condition that the funds provided in the last two ways 
should be equal to the amount in current deposit account. 

936. (1), (2) & (3). Omitted. The Committee is not in favour of 
the loans under Agriculturalists Loans Act or the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, as it desires the Government to foster the land mortgage 
system and other system of financial assistance as stated elsewhere. 

937. Needs no further answer, -particular circumstances, and the 
remedial measures have been stated and suggested in the foregoing. 
answers, 
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Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyauhsés . 


_ 932. Chettiars and other haga gies lenders of money are business 
wivals of Co-operative Societies and there are no business relations’ 
Detween them. 

933. By pledging the mortgage deeds of dependent primary socie 
ties with the Joint Stock Bank. 

934. Yes as Burma is an independent economic unit and an ‘Apex 
Bank appears to be needed as it is desirable that central banks should be 
‘able to draw money in time of crisis from such a. bank. 

935. (1) It would be difficult to secure proper management for such 
banks outside the large towns, and Co-operative banks do not appeam 
to be capable of doing the work. 

(2) Liquid resource would have to be arranged with an Apex 
Co-operative Bank and sums obtained lent out: locally on call. Even 
then notice of one or two days would have to be given before’ encash- 
ment of cheques for a large sum. 

(3) Fluid resource should be equivalent to at least half the 
amount held on current account. 

. 936, 1 disagree with the Committees’ views in this matter and consi- 
‘der that suitable non-official agency is not available for the distribution of 
those loans in the present state of primary education in this province. 
The machine of Government is clumsy and probably needs greasing by 
a certain amount of palm oil but at least the money is given out on some 
sort of security and collected more or less to time. This would not be- 
the case if such loans were to be made through co-operative agency. 

937. The chief defect of the co-operative system is that it fails to 
secure punctual repayment of existing loans generally throughout Upper 
Burma ; as management is poor; the money does not circulate ; and 
therefore it is not possible to find a sufficient number of persons willing 
to entrust their money to the societies. This defect can only be cured 
by aise in the general level of primary and higher education and: 
public honesty in the province. In my opinion the working of the Co- 
operative system is not worse than night be expected from the general. 
level of education at the present stage of the development of Upper 
Burma. The cultivator would repay in good years if the lenders gave 
him a fair chance, but when the lenders are in default as they often are 
the ordinary loan holders will not take extra exertion to repay his loans 


Sagaing District. 

932. None, 

933. No suggestions. 

934. An apex bank will not be necessary when the central banks 
are strong. 

935. (1) Not desirable at this stage. No answers arise for other 
questions. 

936. (1) Yes. A suitable portion of the sanctioned advance should 
be allotted to the Co-operative Societies Department which should give 
out loans on the recommendation of Departmental Officers after the 
aasual enquiry. They should, of course, be given on the security of the 


ties. 
(2) & (3) For the purposes and period mentioned in the Acts 
and Rules. 


Sagaing District,} ( 5a2 ) 


_ 937. To hegim with, we’ are of epinion that’ aacieties were too 
loosely organized and that loans too ene. were. given too freely, and they 
tao were not properly ‘used in many. cases. When an unfavourable 
year came members ‘were unable toa repay the ioans and when such 
years came in succession the societies lost almost all theis credit. The. 
defect can. be cured by reorganisation of Societies, and strict anseing 
and supervision.. 
938. (509) None. 

(510) None. 

(1008) (1). 42) None. 

(1022) (4) No. Much more desirable. Not likely to be suc- 


(2) No ehipediions whatever. 
(3027) Yes, for both sub-questions. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuntho Sub-committee). 
932. (a) The Co-operative Bank usually keep theis meney in castody 
with the Imperial Bank ef India. 
(d) (c) & (a) No relations. 
_ 933. Co-operative Banks could obtain funds fram Joint Steck Haut 
by issuing debentures. 
934. Yes, it is desixable to have an Apex Co-operative Bank in 


Burma, 
. 935. (1) Yea Co-operative Banks outside or in Rangoon should 
-weceive deposits subject to withdrawal by cheque. 
(2) Fheve must be a restriction in the withdrawal by cheque. 
(3} Only those whe deposit Rs. 500 and upwards at the start 
should be given the privilege of withdrawal by cheque. 

936. (t) Yes, Government’s loans under the Agriculturists Loans 
Act and the Land Improvements Loans Act should be made through 
the Co-operative Agency. The agency should give mortgage bonds of 
membess’ immoveable property te Government as security. 

(2) Loans should be granted for agricultural and land improve: 
ment purposes. 
(3): Fhe maximusa period of the loans should be three years. 

937, Co-operative system in Burma fails te provide credit which it 
might reasonably be expected to provide ia the present stage of ite 
ert asthe members fail to mortgage their property to the 

‘iety, 

The defect can be cured by making the members mortgage their 
immoveable property to the-Seciety. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myolk 
(Co-oferative Branch) Myinmu Range.* 


932, (a) The existing relations are :— 
(1) that the Imperial Bank grants acertain amount of assured’ 
cash credit, and 
2) serves as treasurer. 


7 he 


*’ 934. In the same way as co-operative banks obtain funds from the 
Imperial Rank of India, 
® Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé districts. > 
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934. Yes 

935. A) Yes. 

(2) By opening savings bank accounts in tocal post office. 
which sheuld however remove all restrictions as te the maximum limit 
of the amouat of the deposit and withdrawal. 

(3) Restrictions should be made as regards the amount in 
cheques. 

936. (2) Yes, but for members of eo-operative societies only. 
Applications from inteading borrowers should be made through a co- 
@perative society on whose security only the earn should be granted. 

(2} For purposes for which each is intended. 

{3) Agrioulturat loans should be repayable ‘ys harvest. Loans 
taken under the Lands Improvement Loans Act shquld be fixed to be 
repaid according to the nature of work of improvement for which the 
loan is taken. 

937. Co-operative banks, as a rule, are not permitted to find funds in 
wider fields by improved methods. To cure the defects, see answer 
to question 22(3). 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Huscin. 

* 932. Co-operative societies in the Insein District deal with the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Mandalay, so I have ng a¢curat® 
information for this purpose. 

933. Generally joint stock banks have not much faith in co-opera- 
tive principles. They would rely not on principle but on substantia} 
security, which the co-operative banks cannot offer at their initial 
stages. The Government guarantee only may enable the ps rains 
banks to obtain funds from joint stock banks. 

934. Yes. 

935 (1) Yes, but only those banks which have enough fluid 
resource and enough daily cash transactions as deposits received and 
loans repaid need undertake this business. 

(2) MH the conditions specified in (1) are fulfilled there is n0 feay 
of not fmding cash tor payments of cheques. 

(3) Restrictions should be made in accepting such deposits 
which should be in proportion to the quantity of fluid resource the 
hank has at its command. 

936. (1) Yes. A board may be appointed by the Government to 
see to this. The security that should be given ought to be mortgage- 
deeds which should embrace unencumbered landed property. 

(2) For tending money to the members of the co-operative 
credit societies — 

(a) for improvement of land, 

(0) fer purchase of land, and 

{c) for settlement of ald debts, redoeing the landed 
ide sada ores have hither to been under mortgaged. 


years. 
937, linge @hgeheabicln baveolr Uinely wh imesphae provide credit under 
- Qne or more of the circumstances shown betow 
() Ht was quite premature in allowing the igforant people a 
free democratic administration of the co-operative 
bodies that had been established, while their com- 
mercial morality was not so reliable as to call for such: “ 
a principle. 


Range-Offcer, Insein.] { 584 ) 


(2) It was an error to adopt a Jaissez faire policy and allow 
the movement to sail more at the sweet will of the 
ignorant and amateur pilots. 

(3) It was an error that, in view of the morality of the people 
there was nothing provided for in the Act, roles and 
bye-laws so as to facilitate prompt recovery of the 
societies’ money. Leaving such recoveries to regular 
Civil Law during the initial stages of the co operative 
movement in Burma was most objectionable. ~ 

« In some cases the societies found a great difficulty in 
saving their members from hardships met with in conse- 
quence of continuous unforeseen mishaps. The loans 
they could allow were either short-term cr intermediate, 
the result being that many of the cultivators had to 
abandon the industry. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


932. The Prome Central Co-operative Bank obtains a cash credit of 
Rs. one lakh from the Imperial Bank of India, Rangoon. 

(8), (c), (d).. No connection. 

933. The joint stock banks should grant cash credit to co-opera- 
tive central banks which furnish genuine securities in the shape of 
pronotes after they have been duly certified by the Co-operative Depart- 
ment. The longer period, the better. 

934. Yes. 

935. (1) Yes. (2) Sufficient cash and fluid resource must be 
maintained to meet the deposits drawable by cheques, as required by 
the circular issued by the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. The fluid 
resource should be granted by the Imperial Bank or the Apex 
co-operative bank. 

(3) In doing this business, co-operative banks must follow the 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies’ Circular which must be enforced. 

936. (1) Yes. Such loans should be lent under the aforesaid Acts 
on personal and property securities. Such documents and bonds should 
be deposited with the Government by the bank to serve as a security. 

(2) For agricultural purposes and land improvement purposes. 

Agricultural purposes :—food, seed and cultivation purposes. 

Land improvement purposes :— irrigation, improvement of soil, etc. 

(3) Ordinarily one year for the agricultural loan, provided 
it is followed by a good harvest, and between four and five years for 
loan under the Land Improvement Loan Act. 

937. According to the present co-operative system, co-operative 
central banks issues three kinds of loans, viz. A, B, and C, according to 
whether these loans are required to be repaid within 1 year for the 
former, and 2, 3, 4, years for B and C loans. An A-loan is a crop-loan 
repayable at the next harvest and in case the crop fails the difficulty 
comes in, and so the only remedy is to amend bye-laws to allow an, 
extension in bad year. Even then cultivators will require fresh crop 
loans for seed, food and-cultivation purposes for the next year and 
unless the bank issues such fresh loans, co-operators will have to borrow 
from outside with high interest; hence it follows that the bye-laws 
should be amended to allow a fresh loan in a genuine bad year. 
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(B) loan is repayable in three instalments in three Years and (C) 
loan in four instalments infour years. This is the present system. This 
system has inherited weakness inasmuch as it is impossible for a 
cultivator to repay as stated above as the instalments are doubtless 
very much higher than the net profit left over after deduction of seed, 
cultivation expenses, cattle purchase, irrigation and other works. Hence 
it follows that (B) and (C) loans should be so arranged as to require 
cultivators to pay their instalments only out of their annual profit. It. 
automatically follows that the periods must be extended to several years 
(say about 10 to 15 years). In short, only by allowing a longer period 
than at present can the defect be cured. : 


Committee of Officers of the Co-operative Deparimeni. 


932. (a) The Pegu and Prome District Central Co-operative Banks 
raat assured cash credits of one lakh each with the Imperial Bank of 
ndia. 2 
(6) In the repayment season district central co-operative 
banks frequently deposit large sums with joint stock banks at Rangoon. 
(c) There are no dealings between co-operative banks and 
Chettiars. 

(d) There are in general no relations between co-operative 
banks and other professional lenders of money. 

933, By assured cash credits based upon societies’ pro-notes or upon 
the deposit of Government security documents. 

935. (1) No, until co-operative banks are working on a firmer basis 
and with more competent and experienced staff. 

(2) By maintaining a minimum cash balance based on their 
average transactions (as the ordinary joint stock bank does) and by 
fluid resource arrangements, based on deposit of Government securities 
with joint stock banks of standing. 

(3) They shculd be required to prove their ability to maintain 
the necessary cash balances and also that they should entertain a staff 
competent to deal with current account business. 

936. (1) Yes, so far as loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are 
concerned—in areas not served by a co-operative central bank. The 
loan should be made on the recommendation of the local officer of the 
department and should be issued and collected by the Township 
Officer in the way exactly as loans are made to individaal cultivators. On 
the assumption of reasonably honest and efficient societies the security’ 
afforded by unlimited liability, coupled with the responsibility of the 
ears Serene officer for recommendations made by him, should be 
sufficient. . 

(2) Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act will ordinarily be 
ftranted for crop purposes only and possibly for replacement of cattle in 
times of exceptional mortality. 

(3) Loans for crop parposes ‘should be for one year only and 
those for replacement of cattle for a maximum of three years. 

937. The principle defects are in respect of cattle insorance and 
sale credit. e 


Mr. A. D, Kiernander. 


932, No banks, Chettiars or money-lenders will advance money on 
co-operative deposit receipts. 


€ 386) 


( Bh. The Co.operative Sacieties sound very mice in theory, but am 
advance is. subject ta money: being decked under various pretexts and 

the ultimate. amount received by the cultivatar ig very much leas thap 

the amount applied for, sp that the interest oa money actually received 
is very heavy. Graft should be made to disappear. At preaent ne. 
agrioultusist of any standiag will join a society. and be burdened with 
the bad debts of otheys. Only the very impecunious join. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


933. Co-operative’ Banks could obtain funds from Joint Stock 
Funds banks on the security of théir reserved Fund invested in 
. Government Security Bonds and og depositing their bilig and bonds 
with the jomt stock banks. 

93A. | think aa Apex Co-operative bank is necessary ia Burma. 

935. The use of the cheques would be inoreased if more Co-operative 
banks could do such business: Such Banks should open cusrent 
accounts with some joint Stock Banks to enable them to meet the 
cheques 09 their presentation and also to arrange to get demand 
deposit money, daily frem the people of their locality. 

: 936. Yes. Government loans should be lent through Primasy 

- Credit societies and money for use as intermediate loans should be lent 
by Government to the societies formed specially for that purpose. The 
security of such Gevernment loan should be the properties of the 
members transferred to the Society and the joist security of the 
members and the bonds en which such loans.are issued. There sheuld 
be a rule that Government loans shall have a prior claim on all the 
security property the So¢iety pessess. Crop loans for six months to 
Qne year and imtermediate loans fer one to three years. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chetiiar (Pyapén). 


932. The relations are quite cardia! and friendly. 

933. They could obtain money by loans. 

934, Yes . 

935. (i) Yes, 

(2) They can have always available cash necessary, fer meeting. 

demands if they make arrangements with, other joing stock banks. 

936, (\) Yes. the agency can give to, Government what they have 
already got as security from agriculturists. 

For agricultuyal, purposes. 
) Till the next harvest. - 
987. The co-operative system has failed for want of co-operation. 
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CHAPTER X.—SAVING AND INVESTMENT 
Section I.—General. 


Akyak District. 


1003. Generally both classes by purchase of jewellery on which they 
‘van raise loans. Persons in possession ef iarge sums may lend it out. 
Some make deposits in Town Co-operative Bank. 

(2) All buy jewellery or lend the money. 
; 2 A and (6) Yes, under existing conditions. 
u 

1002. (a) Probably because it Gives a tangible security which is not 
liable to theft as in th case of jewellery or default ae in the case of 
borrowers of money. 

(The generat tendency in this district at present is not to invest 
surplus money in purchase of tand). 

(b) Yes. : 

(c) Insecurity in the case of loans, theft in the case of jowel- : 
fery, unattractive interest in the case of Government securities, and 
non-acceptance without verification of vernacular signatures in the case. 
of the latter. 
- 1003. (f Not in Akyab. 

(2) Very little. (This can only be given as an opinion). 

(3) Yes. 

1004. 1) Yes. 

(2) (a) Rs. 2C0, (6) Rs. 50, () Bs. 50. (d) Rs. 30, (o) Bs. 30 
to Rs. arid Akyab District. 
No. 


1005. It is believed mostly by borrowing on land or other security 
including hire purchase system of selling motor cars as borrowing. K 
is not considered much represents gold or sitver hidden away. 

1006. (1) Not as far as known. (8) and (c} Not known. : 

(2) Onsitied. 

(3) We can suggest gone as better interest can be obtained: 
osha. ; 

(4) As far as is known very few people purchase here and it 
is not thought they affect the operations of banks. 

1008. (1) Almost ali classes (especially women). 

we — refers to the Local Town Bank). 

1009. (1) pail Bank including Savings Benks Deguctanints 
Chettyars in the case of their regular customers. 

e (2) Onnitted. 

(3) We have none to suggest. 
(4) Naue lovally. 
(S) None. 

1010. Not in this district. 

1011. Not under present conditions. 


Akyab District.) ( 588 ) 


1012: (1) Its advantages are obtaining interest, ultimate possession 
of gold, but a disadvantage is that many people (probably the, majority) 
like to have gold in the form of ornaments so that it can be worn at 
festivals, etc. Also people do not like sovereigns but prefer gold 
bullion. 

(2) Would be unaffected. 
(3) Probably not. : 
(4) No. 


(5) Probably they would prefer land to guard against risk 
‘from damages mentioned in (6). 
(6) Only ordinary precautions could be adopted. 
1013. A portion -would be collected and made into ornaments. 
It is doubtful if it would have any effect on existing storage of gold. 
1014. No suggestions. 


Pegu District. 


1008. (1) Mostly Burmans make use of the Savings Department of 
the -Co-operative Banks, whereas the number’ of Indians, Chinese, 
Anglo-Indians and others is very few. 

(2) In towns a better rate of interest will attract them more 
and every encouragement should be made to teach the public the 
habit of saving.money ; 

In rural areas Post Office Savings Banks should be freely opened in 
important areas and more encouragement to be given to deposit their 
savings in Co-operative Societies of sound financial stability. 


Tharrawaddy District. 


1001. (1} Very few people in towns have large sums of money and 
and if they do have they keep them in their houses. Those who can 
buy safes keep their money in their safes. Those who have smail sums 
keep them in their houses at places considered safe by them. 

(2) Very few people who live away from towns own large sums 
of money. If they do they keep their money in their houses for a 
short period or bury it and then either buy paddy lands, lend it 
‘out or store paddy. Those who have small sums invest in cattle or in 
trade. : 

(3) No, in the case of those who keep large sums of money 
and those who hoard up their money in earth. Yes,in the case of 
persons who have a little money. 

(4) The establishment of a local bank by Government may be 
the means of having their money in safe custody. It will also be a 
good thing if Government Treasury would accept deposits. 

1002. Because investment in land is safest. No, with regard to 
good lands. Advantages are greater in the case of use of money by 
ether ways but the risk is greater. ; 

1003. (1) No, not now. e : 

(2) There is hardly anything in the Tharrawaddy Subdivision, 

(3) The practice is dying out. 

- 1004. (1) Yes, increasing but not during recent years. 

° (2) (a) About Rs. 200 worth. 

(d) About Rs. 50 worth in few cases. 
(c) and (d). Practically nil. 


~ 
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(2) About Rs. 50. 
earns is made from Tharrawaddy Subdivision. 
3) No. 
1005. The money came, nearly all of it, from boeowes capital. 
Hardly any. . 
1006. (1) No. 


2) Nil. 
1007. (1) Some Indians from urban areas and none from rural 


areas 
(2) Nil. ; 
(3) (a) to (i) Yes. . 

1008. (1) Member- Villagers. 

; (2) Government should take it upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of securing the deposits. 

1009. (1) Nil in our Subdivision. 

(4) Local Banks run by Government. 
(5) Same as (4). 

1010. No, it is not a case in Burma. * 

1011. (1) and (2) Yes. 

1012, (1) It would teach Burmans the art of saving money and we 
recommend its adoption. 

(2) Yes, to some extent. 

(3) Few in its experimental vtage. 

(4) There is hardly any hidden gold or silver. Not likely. 
(5) Yes, to a certain extent. 

(6) By depositing them in Government Treasury. 

1013. Unless Government impresses on the people and takes drastic 
measures against those who destroy sovereigns for making ornaments. 
and uniess Government fixes one uniform value for the gold coins they 
would still be liable to conversion and sorage. Yes, 

1014. We cannot suggest. 


Tharrawaddy District (Zig6n Sub-committee). 


1001. (1) People in towns who have a surplus of only small sums 
usually keep them in their houses, Those who can spare large sums. 
either hoard it up or lend them out on interest. These sums are 
occasionally used in extending their business or buying up new paddy 

* (2) There is not much difference between people living in and 
away from the towns as regards the manner of the disposal of their 
excess cash. 

~ (3) Since they have been following this custom from time 
immemorial it is to be presumed that these methods are satisfactory to 
both wealthy persons and also persons who have only a little money. 

(4) it might be safer to deposit these sums with banks if there 
is one in the locality but it is felt doubtful if they will make use of 
banks because their present methods bring in more money as interest. 
No improvements can therefore be suggested. 

1002. People think that the best investment they can hae isin the 
purchase of land because it has been looked upon almost as a custom, 
because such investment yields good and steady interest, because the 
money so invested is secure and largely because the prices for the 
lands might increase. Thus given them a profit on the outlay itself 


Tharrawaddy District, ¢ 390 ) 

Zigén Sub-committee.) 
quite apart from the annual rent they yield. Not mach difficulty is 
experienced in finding and dealing with tenants asarule. The little 
trouble one may have on that score is amply repaid by having a steady 
afd fair ineeme. The investment of one’s mowey in anything -except 
in lands may be more paying in some cases but is regarded as tess 


“secure, 
1003. (1) There is still, ‘but this old custom is gradually dying out 


specially in towns. 

(2) We cannot guess, 

(3) Yes. 

1004, (1) Yes, especially in towns, 

(2) (a) Rs. 60 to Rs. 70, 

~(b) Re. 25 to Rs. 30, 
(c) Nil. 
(d) Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 
(ce) Rs. 50 to Rs. 70, 

These estimates-are made for Zigon Subdivision. 

(3) Not much. 

1005. Mostly with borrowed ‘capital, Hidden wealth does not play 
-amy appreciable part in the several businesses mentioned. 

1006. (1) People do not asa rule buy cash certificates. They do 
‘so under specia] circumstances, ¢.g., when the Government want to 
raise the loan during the war time, etc. 

.. (2) to (4). As very few people from this locality go in for 
post office cash certificates as a means of investment these questions do 
not arise. 

1007. (1) Very few put money in Post Office Savings Bank. People 
frem rurai area do not make use of them at all, 

(2) Nothing. 

(3) No comment except that these suggestions appear to be 
.good and desirable. 

1008. Cannot answer. 

- 1009. Nil. ; 

1010. This is not the case io Burma at present because the rustic 
peopie do not invest money either in Post Office Savings Bank or in the 
parchase of Post Office Cash Certificates. ; 

1011. As these bodies now stand financially we do not think that 
“Savings Bank should be openéd by them. 

. 1012. (1) The adoption of the plan outlined in this question is 
récomménded pfovided the Savings Certificates could be cashed any- 
where and evérywhtre in Burma. 

(2) to (5). In view of the present customs of the people and 
their general ¢nlightenment we would be inclined to answer them in 
the negative. 

' {6) We should think that it is their lookout. 

1013. If the Government issue gold coins it is very likely that the 
people will very likely turn them into ornaments or store them away as 
-coins to be used in cise of necessity. 

1014. No suggestions can be made. 


4 


Hanthawaddy District. 


 tou1. The majority of men with large suis convert their money iato 
land and jewellery, a few deposit with Chettyars and 4 very small number 


€ So } 


deposit in Rangoon banks. The Mea with amafl sams buy clothes and 
jewellery: 

aan The same applies in towns and elsewhere. 

{4) None. 

1002. There is nothing which offers a better or sounder investment 
than land. 

1003. (1) Not now. 

(2) Dows not atiee. 
(3) It has disappeared. 
1004, (1) No. ; 
(2) The Syriam Saty-Committee say 
4a) Re, 400 to Re. 500. 
(6) Rs. 50 to 150. 
t) Rs. 200 to Re. $00 in Hanthawaddy District. 

The other Sub-Committee say that any gold or jewellery that you see’ 

is mostly sham. 
(3) No. 

1005. The money came from the unprecedented rise in the vale of 
paddy and the purchases have been made possible by the instalment 
payment system. There has been very little selling of jewellery to buy 
motor cars, ete. The Committee does not believe in any hidden store ~ 
of gold or silver.” 

1006, (1) Most people in this District do not kaow what they are. 
Very few pra buy then, if any. 

No. 


(3) Propaganda. 
(4) Does not arise. 
1007, fe Clerks and some Indiens in town ; no one in rural areas. 
2) Propaganda. 
& We approve of them all. 
1008. (1) No classes at present make use of the savings departments 
ofgthe ae aimed banks in this district. 
(2) Does not arise. 
1009. None. 
1010. This is net the case in Burma. : 
1013. (1) It is not desirable that district councils, mumicipal 
committees or other public bodies should open savings banks. : 
Q not arise. 
1012. We do not see any advantages in thie. 
(1) to (8) No. 
(4) No means of securing the required safety. 
1013. Very little in this country. 
1914. We know of none. 


dnsein District. 


1001. Information is incomplete. 
1002. (a) Burmans say “ lind cannot be stolen ” and they regard 
their income as comparatively certain. 





© Note by the Deputy Commuscencr, Hanthawaddy :—This bas heen & great 
rt ise to me. Every Sub-Committse and all members of the District Committee 
at the idea of people hiding their maney and jewellery : they say 2 is only at 

the time of sclling their paddy that the peuple have moaey hidden im thefr houses. 


Insein District. ( 592 ) 


(8) No if the land is good. 
~() The other alternatives are money-lending and house 
building, both precarious. 


(2) Impossible to say. 


(3) Yes. 
1004 (1) and (2) No. 
(3) Not known. 
1005S. Partly from Germany: partly from the pernicious hire- 


system. 

1006. (1) No. 

(2) (3) and (4) Information is insufficient. 

1007 (1) Both in towns and rural areas men of the durwan, artisan 
and small trader class. 

(2) and (3) Experience is insufficient to answer except (3) 
(2. They should not. 

(3) (4) There would be an immense risk of fraud in this 
illiterate land, and also of robbery on the Lose '$ rounds. 

1008. Nil as far as this district is concerned. 

(2) Does not arise. 

3010. It is not so. In fact, the reverse is the case in Insein. 

1011. No: they have too low a standard of honesty and education 
as yet and are badly served by their staffs. 

1012. Our information suggests that at present this plan has no 
advantages. 
(2) Gold is very rarely brought to post offices in this District. 

(4) and (5) No. 

(6) Not until Burman villages are largely rebuilt on a pukka 
scale. One member of the Committee has suggested the Accountant- 
General as the safe custodian of these certificates. 1 caunot subscribe 


. to this view. 


Prome District 
1008. (1) All classes except the Europeans. 

(2) A depositor should be allowed to draw-deposit by cheque 
and cash should always be ready for call. In urban areas the only 
difficulty is to keep a permanent cash balance to meet call from 
depositors, and it would be stil! more difficult in the rural areas. Until 
this difficulty is removed there can not be Savings Banks in villages 
which will be accessible to all. 


Henzada District (Majority reply). 


1001. (1) Buy Jewellery, deposit in Savings Bank (Post Office) 
Co-operative Bank and with Chettyars. 
(2) Rural people hide money underground. 
(3) No. 
(4) Establishment of rural banks to receive short notice 
deposits on interests. 
1002. Safety of the investment induces people to an lands, io ee 
of the usual trouble with tenants. 
1003. (1) Yes. 
(2) Impossible to estimate. 
(3) No. 
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1004. (1) No. ¥ 
(2) Impossible to estimate. 
3) Yes. 

1005. Very small fraction of these expenses represents hoarded 
wealth. Most of the larger developments are backed by foreign capital. 

1006. No, only Government Officers and a few lawyers buy postal cash 
certificates, Other people do not know or understand this method of 
investment. The suggestion in clatse 4 is hot true for Henzada. 

1007. Government Officers, lawyers and a few educated traders. 

(3) (a) (6) (c) (d) and (e) Yes (f) and (4) Yes. (g) and (i) No. 

1008. Share-holders of the Bank and a few traders residing in the 
proximity of the bank premises. Same improvements as in the case of 
postal. savings bank should be attempted. 

1009. (1) Chettyar moneylending firms. 

(2) Many traders and local lawyers. 
(3) No improvements are necessary. 
(4) and (5) More co-operative banks should be started. 

1010. The suggestion is untrue. This is not the case in Burma. 

1011. This is not desirable. 

1012. I do not recommend the adoption of savings certificates. 
Judging from the mentality of the local people, they will neither bring 
out their hidden gold to buy these certificates nor will they refrain from 
buying lands to purchase the Suvings certificate. 

1013. If gold coins are given currency people will not collect them 
to store away or to make ornaments. On the other hand the craze of 
the people to collect and hoard gold will cease. 

1014. No suggestions. 


Henzada District (First minority reply). 


1001. (1) Towns people deposit their excess money in savings banks 
and other banks. Rich people deposit their money with banks but 
people who ure not rich keep their savings in their boxes. 

(2) Villagers bury their savings to save them from the hands 
of the dacoits and thieves. 
(3) (a) Investing money in banks is a safe course for the rich 
people poss the banks are solvent. 
(b) the method of burying money is not safe at all. 
(4) Establishment of solvent banks. 

1002. Because that is the safest course now available. Banks may 
#0 insolvent any time but there is no chance of losing immovable 
properties. 

Dealing with the tenants is not at all troublesome if care is taken-at 
the time of leasing the land. 

Purchasing lands is the earliest mode of investment and is well 
known to everybudy in the country whereas other modes of investment 
are known to few. 

1003. (1) I think so. 

(2) In dealing with clients we come to learn all about it. 
» (3) Yes, amongst the town people. 

1004. (1) Not increasing. 

1005S. Yes. Mostly borrowed from the Chetty bankers. Insigni- 
ficant portion, say 25 per cent. 

38 


Henzada District (594 ) 
First minority.} s 


1006. (1) Some people do but not many. Professional men and 
public ad For the purpose of saving the ‘money. 
2) No. 


\(3) By giving better interest. 

(4) As Government is the most solvent debtor so ‘people 
prefer buying cash certificates. Moreover the rate of interest isin no | 

way worse than that of the banks. If the rate of interest decreases less — 
people will buy cash certificates, 
“1007. (1) Town people. 

(2) Rate of interest ought to be increased and people should 
be allowed to deposit more than Rs. 750 per year. People should be 
sallowed to deposit Rs. 1,000 per year. 7 

(3) (a) Maximum ought to be increased. “ 

(8) Yearly deposit ought to be increased. 

{c) Business hours ought to be from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

() Yes as is done by the Central Bank Limited. 

tA Yes. 

(f) Nomination ought to be allowed. 

(g) No, it ought not to be free from attachment as that 
“oni encourage cheating creditors. 

‘(h) Village depositors shouldbe given that advantage. 


4011. (1) No. 

1013. When enough’ gold coins would be available people would 
mot melt them for making ornaments. With the establishment of 
‘solvent banks the habit of storing money will disappear. 


Henzada District (Second sninority reply). 


1002. Because, the people think that it is the safest way of investing 
their money. There may be trouble with the tenants etc. But with 
all that, ‘their investments would be safest. As faras buying paddy 
Jands are concerned, there is litle disadvantage. But if other lands are 
bought, possible there may not be tenants, etc., and consequently, the 
investments would not bring any return. 

1003. (1) Ido not think that any considerable amount of money, etc. 
is hidden. But a considerable amount of gold is made into o-naments 
and is thus idling. A campaign of wide-spread education of public 
opinion to decrease this practice ought to yield excellent results. 

(3) Even if there is some hiding, etc., I believe it is decreasing. 

100§. To my knowledge, Chettiar Firms have increased in impor- 
tance in recent years owing to more capital coming from India. The 
development in trade also is another factor. Partly it is just -possible 
a part of jewellery is also converted into money. 

1009. (1) The Chettiar Firms. 

{2) Some large land owners. 
(4) A very reliable bank, which would also receive small 
_ savings, etc. 

1013. I believe that if Government issued gold coins, its effect would 
be to make the people at present hoarding gold and gojd coins, 
release the same. When it becomes very easy to get gold if and when 
required, people would not attach so much eet it as they 
seem to do now. 
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Maubis District. 


1001. (1) Hoard them. . 

(2) By placing in glazed jars and burying some. People with 
large sums buy cheap iron safes and some have cement vaults. People 
living away from towns to some extent keep their money in safe 
keeping with relations in town. 

(3) (a) No. (5) yes. - 
(4) Opening of joint-stock banks in which local people hold 


shares, . 
1002, Holding of land gives the holder a status and a means of 
«raising money when required. L£ the land is good Jand no such trouble 
arises. The disadvantages are that a borrower may become insolvent 
and house property uninsured is risky. 
1003. (1) Very considerable. 
(2) Cannot say. No. 
(3) Yes. 
1004. (1) Yes : among the poorer classes. 
(2) (a) About 30 ticals of gold. 
(b)} About 10 ticals of gold. 
(c) About 2 ticals of gold. 
(d) About 4 ticals of gold. 
{e) About 6 ticals of gold. 
For Maubin. 
(3) Not much additional value. 
1005. Money from savings half and from profits in trade half. 
1006. (1) No. 
(2) No. 
(3) Propaganda. 
(4) The opposite is the case. Some people have sold out Post 
Office Cash certificates to make fixed deposits in banks. No. 
1007, yak rae , petty contractors, artisans and small shopkeepers. 


(3) (a) Yes, as the money which would be deposited would be 

diverted to other uses. 

(d) As above. 

{c) The hours between 10 a.m. and 4 pm. should be 
available for Savings Bank business. 

(d) Not necessary. The initial outlay would be heavy fer 
an ordinary depositor. 

(ce) Yes: there are no restrictions in many banks. 

{) Yes: this will encourage deposits. 

(g) to (i) No. 

1013. Yes : people who now store gold coins will store up more. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 


1001 (1) Money ‘not required at once is kept in strong boxes or 
safes in howses. No special precantion except the ase of safes. 
(2) Coins and notes are hidden under ground. The former in 
earthen pots and the latter in bamboo tubes. 
(3) Not satisfactory to either. 
(4) Habit of investing money in banks should be encouraged. 


ry 


Thaibn District { 596 ) 
Kyaikto Sub-cgmmittee.] 


1002. Because chances of loss of the value of ‘ana are few. Other 
means are full of danger of losing the capital invested. 

1003. (1), (2) and (3). No. 

1004. (1). Yes. (2) and (3) None known. 

1005. Partly frém people’s own savings and partly from borrowed 
money. None known. 

1006. (1) Few Government servants. To have safe custody and 
interest. 

(2), (3) and (4). None known. 

1007. (1) Government servants in town and none in rural areas. 

(2) If bank rate of interest is allowed and if tables of savings 
showing the total amount which will be obtained are published for 
public information. 

(3) (a) Rs. 5,000, 

(b) No limits. 
(c) From 10 a.m., to 4 p.m. 
(d) “‘ Home Safes" should be provided. 
(ce) to (i) Yes. 
1008 and 1009. None known. 
1010, None known. 
1011. (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
1012. None known. 
1013. No. The practice will cease. 


Amberst District. 

1001. (1) People with large sums to spare deposit them with 
Chettiars or other money-lenders on interest, if not lent to borrowers om 
higher rate of interest.. People with small sums rarely invest their 
money and they take the risk of loss by fire, etc. 

(2) Not much difference. ; 

{3) Methods adopted by persons who have only a little money 
are not satisfactory. 

(4) By opening of Post Office Savings Banks i in rural areas. 

1002. ‘Not so many people now-a-days think purchase of land is the 
best use of their money on account of fallin the price of paddy and the 
ever increasing land revenue. Chettiar firms with which deposits are 
made sometimes fail or disappear. 

1003. (1) No. Not now. 

(2) Yes. 

1004, (1) No. It is decreasing. 

1005, From cultivation of paddy and from borrowed capital but of 
these investments, some of them are lying idle and others are being 
offered for sale and would be gladly parted with for very much less. 
than cost price. There are almost no buyers. ~ Very little of these 
investments represented gold or silver hoarded or kept in unproducting 
form. 

1006. (1) No. 

(2) Yes. Increase in the redeeming value. 
(3) By better facilities and more courteous and trustworthy 
Postal Officers. 
(4) No. No. : 
1007. (1). Small salaried clerks and labourers of Indian nationality. 
(2) No comment to make. 
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1008, (1) Small salaried clerk and people, who have little income, 
and of both Burmese and Indian nationalities. 

1009. No. $ 

1010. No. 

1011. No. 

1012. We do not recommend. 

1013. No. Yes. 


Tavoy District. 


1001. (1) People in town with large cash invest their money either 
in land, let out on interest, deposits in Banks, buy Government securi- 
ties, e.g. cash certificates Government pronotes buy jewellery and trade.. 
Those who have smal! sums generally put in Post Office Savings Bank 
also let out on interest in their own way. At first Chinese and Indians 
safeguard risks from fire, etc., in this locality and insure their houses 
and their stock-in-trade. The rest keep their holding in their own 
‘houses. 

(2) Those who live in the district keep their savings in their own 
houses and some let out on interest. 

(3) From our point of view these methods are not satisfactory 
oth to the wealthy and those who have small sums of money. 

(4) We suggest that they should deposit their saving in banks 
-or by Government securities. But there is one Bank, i.e, The Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China which deal with a certain class of 
people only. 

1002. Because they need not be afraid of risk from fire, robbery, 
flood, white ants, etc. In this district land is limited. Population is 
increasing. Therefore this disadvantage does not exist in the Tavoy 
District. Because the investment in land are comparatively much safer 
than any other investments. . 

21003. (1) We do not think people in this district hide their savings 
ander-ground except the Karens who live on the hills. © ’ 
(2) It is impossible for us to make an estimate. 
(3) Yes. 

1004. (1) Yes. 

(2) One-fourth per cent. of their savings. Ail classes of people 
invest ney Ad in jewellery, Tavoy District. 


o. 

1005. For industrial purposes they mortgaye their lands and jewellery 
‘but to buy luxuries such as motor cars and motor lorries they get their 
money out of their profits in trade or cultivation. 

. 1006. (1) No. Only rich people. - People living outside the town 
do not buy Post Office Cash Certificates at all for the purpose of 
investment. 

(2) We suxyest to change the price of Cash Certificate from 
Rs. 77-8-0 to Rs. 70 per cent. so as toenable purchasers to get more 
redemption value. And to pay interest at the completion af one month 
instead of one year. And to any more interest; pay 6 fer cent. per 


annum. 

(3) Vide above answer. ‘ 

(4) We do not think it is true because interest is paid in Cash 
Certificate after the completion of a year whereas the Bank pays after 
the completion of a month. Yes. Yes. 


Tavoy District.) « ( 598 , ‘ 


* 100%. (1) Poor classes in town. Iv the distrixt none. 

(2) To increase the rate of interest to'5 per cent. 2 

(a) to (6) We agree to make changes as stated as to (h} we are- 
against it. 

-1008. (1) We have no knowledge of Co-operative Banks as there is. 
none in this district. 
1009. (t) The Joint Stock Bank in this town, Tavoy. 

(2) Trading classes. P 

(3) To pay higher rate of interest. 

(4) We suggest a Land Mortgage Bank establish at each town 
in the province. 

(5) We also suggest for the establishment of Centra! Law Mort-- 
gage Banks at each Headquarters and the division to finance the 
district Land Mortgage Bank. 

1010: It is not the case in thig district. 
1011. Certainly not. 
1012. (1) No answer. 

Da 


(3) No. 
(4) We do not think so. 
(5) No. 
(6) By depositing it in Joint Stock Bank. 
.. _ F013. Yes, people would collect gold coin to make ornaments but 
it is not likely that they would collect gold coins for non-cicculation. 
1014. If we pay high rate of interest all this saving will come ont. 
Minbu District. 
100¥ (1) People who have large sums of spare money invest the 
same in buying paddy lands. Those whohave smaff sums buy 
jewellery. No particular precautions are takea against loss by five, 
Tats, etc. . 
(2) Same answer as above. No change. 
(3) Investment in land is satisfactory but imvestment in 
jewellery is not so. : 
. (4) No suggestion unless savings bank facilities are available 
in towns. 

1002. Land investment is considered to be most secure and safe and 
ta be more profitable than other ways of investment. The trouble of 
finding and dealing with tenants is not considered to be a great disad- 
vantage. 

1063. (1} Small amounts of money are believed to be hidden away = 
in rural villages but large amounts are always invested in land or spent 
in building kyaungs, pagodas, shinbyus, etc. 

(2) It is difficult to make this estimate. 

@) Yes. 

100% (2) (a) Re. 150 to Re. 200. 
(5) and {c) Nil. 
({d) Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. 
é) Rs. 100: to Rs. 1501 
“Estimate is made im Salin Township. 
(3) Precious stones are not much used im sural areas. 


s 
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1005. The greater portion: of the capital for these enterprises is 
borrowed money raised on the pledge of property or jewellery from 
Chéttiars. The persons engaged in these enterprises de not belong to 
the class of persons who used to hoard money during the last ten or 
twenty years. 

1006. (1) Na ene buys Post Office Cash Certificates. 

' (2) No recommendation acceptable to Government can be 
made. Government rates of interest would not be attractive enough, to 
Burmans. 

(3) Nosteps can be thought of. 

(4) Answer to No. 2 applies to this question. 

1€07, (1) People with English education and some Indians in town 
made use of the Post Office Savings Bank. Burmans from rural areas 
do not make use of it. . 

(2) Postal Department should be Burmanized, as much, as 
possible and Postal officials should be trained ta do propaganda work 
and make themselves a good deal more popular. 

(3)-All the suggestions enumerated in this item are ¢ommenda- 
ble. In ahort Savings Bank Departments of Post Offices should be 
expanded as much as possible and the people taught the art of saving 
and economy by various propaganda work by Past Office officials. 

1008. (1) A few bazaar sellers at Sagu at present make use of the 
Savings Bank department of the Sagu Co-operative Bank. 

(2) Vigorous propaganda work by Co-operative officials. 

1009. Chettiars receive deposits from some personal friends with 
no fixed periods. 

1010. Itis not the case in Burma. 


1011. (1) Yes, it is desirable that District Councils and Municipal 
Committees should open Savings Bank which will go a long way to do 

propaganda work. Some restrictions should be laid down as in the case 
o{ Post Office Savings Banks and the funds maybe deposited in the 
Co-operative Banks, 

1012. The experiment is worth trying. The fact that these 
certificates are issued by Government direct will inspire more eonfidence 
in the minds of ymorant people than the Post Office Cash Certificates. 
The Executive Officers will be able to effective propaganda work during, 
their tours if certificates could be sold direct from mar eeeeeries, 

(1) No disadvantages could be seen. 
Adoption is recommended. 
(2) Yes. Very likely with the propaganda work of Executive 
officers. 
(3) Rather likely to some extent. 
(4) Hidden money might be brought to buy such certificates. 
Surplus jewellery might be sold to buy such certificates. 
(5) People would rather prefer land to these certificates as the 
return from the former will be more. 
(6) No suggestion could be offered on this question. 

1013. They are likely to do both. There is not muth crude gald- 
hidden away. * Jewellery is asa rule not hidden but wom openly on 
occasions. 

1014. No other metheds besides expansion of Savings Banke as 
much as possible. 


(. 600 )} 
Mandalay District. 


1001. (1) They place it on deposit or give it out on loan. 
(2) Above remarks apply. 
(3) Yes. : : 
(4) Increased facilities in the shape of — 
Banks, Co-operative Societies, Savings Banks (Post Office). 
1002. Because they have plenty of money and consider that they 
will have less worry by such investment and run no risk of loss by theft 


or fire. 
1003. (1) No. 
1004. (1) No.. Decreasing. 
{2) Cannot say. 
1005. Part original owner’s capital, part borrowed from Chettiars 
and other money-lenders. Probably 25 per cent. 
1006. (1) Not many, generally officials, as an investment. 
(3) By Burmanization of Services in— 
Banks, Co-operative Societies, Post Offices. 
« {4) Not true. We do not think so. 
1007, (1) Postal authorities should supply the answer to this. 
(2) See 1006—sub-question (3). 
(3) (a) Yes, to at least Rs. 1,000, 
- (b) Yes. a 
(c} Yes. We suggest Post Offices should open one hour 
earlier. 
(d) Suggestion is good ; and we recommend its adoption. 
(e) bali recommended. 


es. 

Y No. Bank custom should be followed. 

(A) Yes. Suggestions should be adopted. 

(i) Yes. 7 

1008. (1) All classes. Burmese, Zerbadis, fndians, Chinese an 

other indigenous races (but mostly Burmese). : 
‘® Note—This reply of course does not apply at the present time for 
reasons well known to the Government. 

: (2) If these Societies were run on the same lines as Joint Stock 
Banks, there would be no room for complaint. As it is people have 
lost faith in the movement. 

1009. (1) None. 
(2) Omitted. , 
(4) Land mortgage banks. 
(5) Branches of above. 
1010. We do not think this is so. - 
1011. (1) Not desirable. 
- 1012. (1) Would encourage thrift. Yes. 
(2) Omitted. 
(3) Burmese would probably buy less jewellery, this should 
naturally benefit the country by stimulating circulation of currency. 
(4) Probably small portions would when the benefit of holding 
‘certificates was fully realised. “ 
(5) Difficult to say. 
(6) By’ Banks and Post Offices offering facilities for the safe 
custody of securities for a small yearly charge. 
(Custom adopted by Thomaé Cook & Son is worthy of consideration.) 


. 
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1013. We do not think more than 10 per centr would be out of 
‘circulation through conversion into jewellery. The issue by Govern- 
ment of gold coins would, in our opinion, be a step in the right 
direction. 

1014. By extension of Banking movement to all towns of any impor- 
itance (Land Mortgage Banks would provide for this). 


Kyauksé District. 


1001. (1) In towns surplus funds after liquidation of prior debts are 
usually deposited by people who have large sums in current accounts 
opened by Chettiars, and people who have small sums keep by them- 
“selves in a way known to themselves only. 

(2) In rural areas the surplus funds are generally hidden away 
in rice baskets or the reofs till they are required for use in business. 

(3) Hoarding is not generally liked by any class. 

(4) There should be established Co-operative Societies where 
current and savings banks deposit accounts should be opened, on the 
wnaderstanding that funds will be available for withdrawing when: 
necessary. 

1002. They are ignorant of the system of modern banking and invest- 
ments in land mortgage is more secure against falling market and loss 
and insures a regular annual profit without any danger of being attacked 
by dacoits and with a low expense ; besides there exists social standing. 

1003. (1) There is not any considerable amount of money hidden 
away for long periods but for a short time to meet calls in the near 

Cn 


(2) The amount of long-term-idle money in this district is smalt 
and the estimate is shown below :— 


Rs, 
Myittha sie «1,000 
Kyaukse oe «=» 10,000 
Singaing ae «=. 30,000 


Yeyaman tract ... os 

The estimate is proposed in consideration of the increase of idle 
money in villages and not in towns owing to bad trade. 

Hoarding of savings are rare occasions now. 

1004. a) The practice of keeping jewellery for show at ceremonies 
and festivals and for pledge in case of necessity is increasing. -The 
jewellery is often kept in pledge and not used excepting on festival days. 

2) The rough estimate for the whole district of the value of 
jewellery this kept up by the wife and family of (a) an ordinary cultiva- 
ting land-lord is about Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 (5) a tenant Rs. 10 and (c)a 
eee and (:4) artisan is about Rs. 50 and (e) shop keeper is about 

's. 200, 
(3) Precious stones and pearls form a part in the jewellery in 
towns. 

1005. Expensive developments are made on borrowed capital from 
money lenders who amassed money from the surplus of paddy in times 
of high price. The prosperity is now departing for which over four- 
fifths of the jewellery are mostly pledged but rarely sold. 


Kyauksé District.) {( 602 ) 


1006. (4) (2) (3) ) Cash. certificates are brought by local associations: 
such as the child welfare society for purpose of custody but sot by the 
people and the committees does. not propose to recommend any steps to 
popularize the sale of them. 

1007. (1) (2) (3) Post Office Savings Banks are used only by employees 
of the Government and Public Offices and Railways owing to the 
low interest and the committee cannot make any recommendations or 
comments. ; 

1008. (1) In Kyaukse Co-operative Popular Bank traders, local! 
associations and Trust Funds make use of the saving department. In 
rural areas there are hardly any saving bank deposits. 

2) Improvements mecessary in every area are that saving bank 
deposit coupons should be issued to faciliate accountancy that home- 
safes should be provided and that every facility should be provided for 
withdrawings. : 

1009, (1) to (5¥ Omitted. Only Chettiar firms open current accounts, 
no other instititions. ; 

1010, Much complaint cannot be made by this district against the 
drains by Post Office as the amount invested is small. 

1011. (£) and (2) Fhe Committee is against the opening of savings 
banks by the public bodies but desires that they should propagate to 
make saving deposits in Co-operative Societies through the schools to 
which they give financial aid. 

1012, (2} to (6) Omitted. The scheme will not be popular in this 
district. : 

1013. Only people of small means wilf maxe arrangements out of 
gold coins to pledge when necessity arises, and to wear when there is 
ne necessity to pledge, and gold would not be hoarded if available in 
the treasury. 

Remarks by the Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukse. 

1001. (4) I agree with the committee provided that such Societies 
and Banks are audited and inspected by competent Government auditors, 
but am of opinion that tlie difficulty of providing liquid resource would 
be very great. ve 

1002. The possession of the land gives social standing and property 
in the shape of land cannot be lost by robbery or cheating on the part 
of an agent. Cd 

1003. .1 da not think that the practice of hiding money exists in the: 
villages of this district ta any considerable extent but it is possible that 
Chinese and Indian traders in the railway towns keep a large amount of 
money hidden for use in case of return to their own countries. I 
should estimate the amount in this district at about Rs. 20,000 and the 
total amount of idle money in the district as about Rs, 75,000. 

1004. I agree with the estimates of the Committee. 

1005. In my opinion the money has came out of the increased price’ 
of the paddy in the world market during the war and the years succeeding 
the war. Much of this money found its way in the hands of Chettiars 
and other money lenders who issued money on mortgage to the ownera 
of mills and other substantial buildings as soon as they were built. I do- 
not think that any considerable proportion of the money represented. 
gald or silver formerly hidden away or kept as jewelleries. 

1005. (1) Cash Certificates are not popular as the rate of interest 
given is too low to attract the public, and the certificates are sat 
readily realizable. 
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(2) In-view of these fact F do not think any change in the terms 
of arrangements for redemption would succeed in popularizing them, 
1007. (1) I agree with the Committee's views on this-point. 
(2) The employment of Burmese Postmasters and Postal. 
Officials might do something to popularize the Savings Banks. 
(3) (a) Persons who could afford to invest Rs. 500 do not. put 


* it in the postal savings bank. ~ 


(b) See (a) , 

(c) The hours of business are sufficient at present. 

(d} Home safes are not likely to become popular owing to 
the danger of theft and in fact experience im the Co-operative. Depart. 
ment shows that the Burman eultivator is generally unwilling to save 
regularly in small amounts. He prefers to put by what he can save in 
one lump sum at the time of harvest. 

(e) These restrictions might be relaned but the effect. 
would not be very great. 

“{f) Burmese Buddhists would be unwilling to nominate 
any one to receive money after death as anything in the form of a willig 
against Buddhist principles. 

(g) Lisee no reason why Government should exercise 
benevolence in this way at the expense of creditors. 

4) The rural Postmen are not sufficiently veliable agents. 
to carry out this work, and would stand a very good chance of bemg 
robbed in remote areas. 

(rt) Interest at 1 per cent. above the ordinary rate would 
not attract deposits from Co-operative Societies. 

1008, (1) Urban classes only ; In rural societies such depositors as 
there are invariably take out loans in excess of their deposits. : 

(2) The stability of the bank must be ensured either by 
closer Government auditing and inspection or an improvement in the 
general standard of honesty in management throughout the provimee. 

1009. (1) As Chettiar firms cannot be called institations ne sach 
institution can be said to exist. (2) and (3) do not arise. 

(4) Existing joint stock banks might open branches iw the 
large towns and accept minimum deposit of Rs. 5 which could be with- 
drawn only after notice. 

(5) Outside the larger towns the Jack of persons suitable to act 
As manager or committee members of any institution or branch of any 
institution renders the project impossible at present. 

1010. The Post Office and Telegraph Department spends a great deal 
of money locally in constructions maintenance of telegraph lines. I do 
not think that Government is draining away money to any consider-- 
able extent in this manner. 

1011. (1) I do not think that District Councils and Municipal Commit- 
tees at the present state of public advancement are capable of manayfing. 
satisfactorily saving banks. 

(2) If the Municipal Committee had a lien upon the accounts 
in respect of taxes the bank would not receive popular gupport. 

1012. (1) The scheme is too advanced for this district and would 
not be popular. 

(2) Gold and silver are rot hidden away to any extent ia 
this district. 

(3) to (5) No. 


Deputy Commissioner, ( 604 ) 

Kyauksé.] : 

(6) Presumably such certificates could be kept in a tin box in 

the holders’ possession. There is not sufficient staff in the Treasury or 
Post Office to keep these certificates on behalf of those payers, and in 
-any case the rural public is naturally averse to having continous dealing 
with Government offices. . 

1013, Gold coins would not pass constantly as notes are more 
convenient in paying large sums. There would be some tendency to 
make ornaments out of them amongst the artisans and small trader class. 

1014. Such money is given at present to the Chettiars or in remote 
parts to Burmese money lenders. I do not think that any Government 
-or non-Government agency is likely to. be able to compete with 
the Chettiars in the economic use of such sums. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


1001. Rich people in towns for the most part keep their money in 
-safes. Smaller people keep their money in locked boxes or bury it. 

The same answer applies to people in villages. 

These methods are very unsatisfactory but can only be improved on 
‘by encouragement to deposit in-banks. 

1002. Land is a safe and profitable investment. The trouble of 
finding and dealing with tenants is not considered a disadvantage. 

1003. Immense sums in the aggregate are hidden away. It is quite 
impossible to make any estimate. 

The practice is not decreasing except among the richer classes who 
-can affored to buy safes and build pucca thief-proof houses. 

1004. (1) No. - 

(2) Quite impossible to make an estimate. Every woman who 
«can afford it at all will have some of the family savings in gold or 
jewellery. 4 

1005. The money comes from sale of agricultural produce. 

1006 No. 

1007. (1) Salary earners. 

The use of Post Office Savings Bank isnot likely to become more 
popular until the number of Post Offices has largely increased and this 
is not at present a paying proposition. Many rural Post Offices are still 
run ata loss. The people of the country have not yet arrived at the 
stage of being willing to deposit their savings. 

1011. No. Audit reports on local bodies show that the working of 
the bodies is very inefficient and corrupt. 

1012. In the present stage of development of the country the saving 
certificates would not be bought to such extent as to make their 
introduction worth while. . 

* 1013. The issue of gold coin would result in more coin being 
converted into jewellery or hoarded. 


Bhamo District. 


1001. (1). People with money which they do not wish to enjoy at 
-once usually deposit it either at Post Office or with the Chettiars. 
People who have only small sums buv gold, diamonds or other jewels, 
:80 as to enable them to sell or pledge them when the necessity arises. 
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(2) People living away from towns formerly used to bury’ 
their money, but now they do not do so. They appear to buy and 
keep paddy for sale when the market is good. 

(3) These methods appear to be satisfactory or presumably 


.they would not be adopted. 


(4) A Bank. 

1002. People prefer the purchase of land though there is trouble in 
this as it becomes their personal property. If there is any more 
advantageous method known to them they would not purchase land 
atall. ° 

1003. In ancient times, people used to have their money hidden. 
But now conditions and expense of living prevent hoarding. 

1004. It is imagined that the practice of keeping savings in the 
form ae and jewellery has increased fivefold. 

2) No. 


(3) Apparently not. 

1005. Money which was formerly kept hidden or kept as savings ir 
the form of these developments. 

1006. Post Office Cash Certificates are bought only in large towns: 
and cities in‘small Towns, only the Indians, Chinese and the foreigners 
purchase them. 

1007. (1) The Indians, Chinese and the foreigners chiefly make use 
of the Post Office Savings Bank. People from rural areas seldom make 
use of it. 

(2) If interest is given ata higher rate than that ruling at 
present there would more depositors. 

1008, Presumably traders. 

1009, (4) Besides the institutions quoted none other appears to be- 
required. 


Myitkyina District. 


1001, People in Myitkyina Town have no surplus money which they 
do not wish to enjoy at once. Even for the purpose of their business, 
they ae to raise loans at times. 

2 * 


2 This question does not arise. 


1002, As lands in this district are held under communal tenure,. 
people do not go in for purchase of land. 
1003. None here. 


(2) This question does not arise in view of the answer to (1) 


, above. 


ditto. 

1094. (1)’ With the class of people who have no business acumen iu 
any other form of investment, the practice of keeping savings in the 
form of jewellery has never declined but with business men, it is the 
other way about. 


{2} (a) Rs. 150. (4) Rs. 50. ( None. (i) Rs. 70. (e) 
Rs. 70. 


(3) No. e 
1005. The increase of rice-mills etc. is due to the development of 
business. The price of these is generally met from the profits made in 
business and not from gold and silver kept hidden away or in the: 
unproductive form of jewellery. 


‘ 


Myithyina District.] ( 606 ) 


1006. (1) No. 
Gi (2) to (4) These questions do not arise in view of the answer 
to (1). 
#007. (1) In Myitkyina town, mostly Indians, a large percentage 
‘being Military Policemen. People in rural areas do not make use of it. 
(2) Omitted. 
(3) (a) The amount should be increased to Rs. 10,000: 
(8) To be increased to Rs. 1,500. 
a The present hour of business is quite ample. 
0. 


(ce) The present restrictions should not be relaxed. 

(f) Yes, but whether this recommendation would hold 
‘god in the case of Burman Buddhists as they are not legally 
-empowered to ax wills, isa point tor further consideration. 

(g) Yes, provided deposits are made 3 months previously 

and not during the time when one is being sued. 

(hk) Yes, if the Post Office is prepared to face the 
‘responsibility of bearing loss through the fault of Postman or by 
accident. 

(i) Yes. 

1009. None here. 

1010. This complaint does not apply to this district. 

1011. Decidedly no. Without any desire to cast aspersion on the 
management of! these local bodies, one cannot overlook the fact that 
there have been many cases of mishandling of public money by some of 
these institution in recent years. 


Myithina District (Mogaung Sub-committee). 


{ The money is lent out at interest, big as well as 
small amounts. Interest is about 3 to 5 per 
1001. (1) Towns j cent per mensem for small amounts, viz. 
(2) Villages } ‘Rs. 100 to 500 or so ; and 14 to 3 per cent for 
larger amounts. 
(3) Satisfactory for both wealthy persons and those who own 
-a little money only. 
(4) None. There is no fear of fire, etc.. as savings are 
generally in bard cash, not in notes. 
1002. People here ‘do not think so. 
1003. (1) None here. 
(2) and (3) Do not arise. 
1004. (1) Yes. 
(2) (a) One tola of gold valued at or about Rs. 30. 
be One-fourth tola of gold valued at or about Ra. 7-8. 
il 


il. 
(d) Half tola valued at Rs. 15. 
: (ce) Two tolas valued at Rs. 60. 
For Mogaung Subdivision—town and villages. 
(3) No. 
: 1005. These expensive developments have been paid for out of the 
pag af traders in paddy and also vin miscellaneous goods and in 
qa 
‘One rice-mill owner was formerly only a cultivator. No hoards here. 
No ewes has been sold. 
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1006. (4) xe They are afraid or losing the certificates. 
(2) N 
(3) No other steps need be taker. 
(4) Not said here. 
1007. (1) Only non-Burmans and non-Shans in towns and rural 
areas, 
(2) Increase the rate of interest. 
(3) All are good. 
1008. to 1010. None here. 
1011. Not here. 
1012. Not required here. 
1913, At first—Yes. After 2 or3 years—No, They would cease 
-of store up after 2 or 3 years’ regular issue. 
“1014, If Government will open banks they will not be resorted to 
unless the rate of interest is the same as that obtainable locally. 


Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina, 


1004. (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
(3) Frequently. 

1005. .In the area first settled in 1909 the average local price for 
four years of 100 baskets of paddy was Rs. 47 while the average selling 
price for the 8 years 1921 to 1928 was Rs. 136. The resulting 
increased prosperity goes a long way to account for expensive develop- 
ments. New roads will inevitably bring motors. Little of this 
dlevelopment represents sale of buried hoards or jewellery. 

1012. Much too complicated for any one to buy here. 

1013. The gold would be hoarded or converted into jewellery. It 
would not circulate. People who now store up gold would add more. 

1014. The people here are not ripe for short deposit business. 


Katha District (Kawlin and Wuniho Sub-committee). 


1001. (1) People in towns usually keep their money in big fire- 
proof iron safes. Thus avoiding the risk of losing it by fire, rats, white 
ants, theft, flood etc. ; people who have small sums keep them in their 
ordinary box properly chained to a post. 

. (2) People living away from towns also Beep their money in 
big arepront iron safes and some keep their moeny secretly under 
groun . 

(3) These methods are not satisfactory both to wealthy 
persons and those who have only a little money. 

(4) They should deposit their money in the Post Office 
Savings Bank close to them or deposit them in any Co-operative 
Societies or Co-operative Banks. 

1002. The best us - of money is the purchase of lind as it cannot 
be stolen or destroved by fre. Finding and dealing with tenants is not 
considered a trouble. 

1003. (1) Yes, there are people who keep hidden away a consider- 
able amount of money or of gold or silver. 

~ (2) Estimate can hardly be made in this connection. 
(3) The practice of hiding away savings is decreasing. 


Katha District ( 608 ) 
Kawlin Sub-committee. } . 


1004. (1) The practice of keeping savings in the form of jewellery 
is also decreasing. 
(2) Estimate can hardly be made in this connection. 
(3) No. , 
1005. The money comes from the Agricultural produce and one- 
third of money would represent gold or silver formerly hidden away in 
hoards or kept in the unproductive form of jewellery. 


1006, (1) Not many people in this subdivision buy Post Office 
Cash Certificates. 

(2) No change could be recommended. 

(3) To persuade more people to buy them, the redemption 
value should be increased. 

(4) The buying of Post Office Cash Certificate is not'plentiful.. 
The majority of country people are not in a position to deposit money 
in Banks. 

1007. (1) The salary earners’ class of people mike use of the Post 
Office Savings Bankat present. In rural areas the Post Office Savings. 
Bank is not made use of. 

(2) No improvements could be suggested. 

(3) (a) to (i) No comment could be made. 

1008. (1) The middle class of people make use of the savings 
departments of the Co-operative Banks. 

(2) No improvements could be suggested. 

1009. (1) Imperial Bank of India and Messrs. Lloyds Bank have also- 
opened the Savings Bank account. 

(2) The middle aad high classes of people make use of these 
Savings Banks. 

(3) No improvement could be suggested. 

(4) As Post Offices are in large towns no further institutions. 
are required. : 
(5) No further institutions are required outside the large 

towns. 
1010. Unless it should become compulsory that a villager should 
either deposit a certain amount in the Post Office Savings Bank or buy 
a certain number of Post Office Cash Certificates it c:nnot be said that 
Government drains away from a rural place money which ought to be 
used for rural improvements as no one uses this form of investment. As 
the depositing of money and the buying of Post Office Cash Certificates , 
are left to the option of the rural public, the case does not arise in 
Burma. 
1011. (1) No, as the majority of the people are not in a position to- 
deposit money in the bank. 4 
1012. (1) Savings Certificates can safely be recommended for 
adoption. 
(2) to (5) Yes, a good number would be attracted. 
(6) Certificates could be safely kept in an ordinary fire-proof 
iron safe. 
_. 1013. If Government issued gold coins some people would store 
them away and some people would make ornaments out of them. 
People who are in position to store up gold coins would not cease storing. 
up gold coins. 7 
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Hatha: District. 


1001. (1) and (2) Some is kept. in safes. The majority hidden of 
* buried, 
(3) Unsatisfactory, to all. Itisa continual anxiety. 
(4) Local Branches of Banks. : 
1002, Land is the safest investment and~ capital can easily be 
réalised 
1003, 2 In this District every penny of surplus cash is hidden. 
3) No. 
1004. (3) No. ’ 
1005. The money has sie from increase in price of paddy, 
1006. (1)' No. 
1007, (1) Na one practically except clerks required’ to provide 
security. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


1001. (1) Asarule people living in towns lend out their surplus 
money ; but d few make use of safes. : 
(2) A few hoarded their savings, but the average villager 
either lands it out or purchase lends or jewellery. 
(3) The answer is in affirmative. 
(4) By opening banks and keeping money in deposit in 


mM. 

1002: Because the money spent in purchasing land is quite secure 
and the product of the lands served as interest.and because by owning 
lands they have credit to take loans and their status is raised: The 
trouble of finding and dealing with tenants is a great disadvantage. 
Other ways of using money are not considered safe, though they may 
be more advantageous. 

1003. (1) I don't think sa. 

(2) and (3). Do not arise. 

1004. (12 No. 

(2): (a) Approximately Rs. 200 worth. 
(b) About Rs. 30 or 50, worth. 
(c) About Rs. 20 worth. 
(d) About Rs, 30 or 50, worth. 
(e) About Rs. 100. The estimate is made for Kalewa 

Subdivision. : 

(3) No. 

1005. Several. such persona raise the money by selling their lands 
and jewels in the proportion of 2 to 1k 

1006 (1) No, 

(2), (3) and (4). The answers do not arise. 

1007, ' y egg Mostly from towns. 

(3) Unable to comment. 

1008, None. . 

1009. None. 

1010. People in this locality do not. make use of the Post Office 
Savings Bank and do not buy post office cash certificates. 

- 1011. (1) Save one Town Fund Committes at Mawlaik Towa which 
is composed largely of officials there are no district councils. 1 do nat. 
39 


~ Deputy Commissioner, ( 610 ) 
Upper Chindwin.] 
think it advisable that a savings bank should be’ opened by the Town 
Fund Committee. * 
(2) The answer does not arise. 
1012. Unable to answer. 
1013. The people would collect them and make ornaments of them. 
I do not think that the people would cease to store up gold. 


Accountant-General, Burma. 2 


1011. I consulted the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts on this 
matter and his reply is as follows :— : 

“ In view of the in-efficient management of the Local Funds as 
reflected in periodical audit reports I do not think that the tim2 is as 
yet ripe to experiment on the capacity of the local authorities to run a 
bank (though on a small scale) on sound lines. In my opinion the 
proposal will be unworkable as the officers who may be entrusted with 
the administration of the Bank lack the necessary knowledge and 
ability toexercise proper check and run the Bank business efficiently, 
ako itis not likely that the Committee who only hold office for a short 
period would-be likely or able to. study the financial aspects, or 
attempt to learn even the routine work necessary for the satisfactory 
management of a bank. Presidents and Vice-Presidents state they are 
busy menand have not sufficient time to spare to see to the Local Fund 
properly, and would not give the necessary time and trouble to run a 
banking business as well.” 


| concur in his opinion. e 


Administrator of Government Estates, Burma. 


1005. Increase inthe number of motor cars, etc., is due to the 
profits made in the rice trade in recent years, Lands are mortgaged in 
order to pay for motor cars. 


Assistant Commisstoner of Income-lax, Rangoon. o 


"1001. (1) Apart from those people who take their surplus money down 


to the Kyaikasan race-course and lose it, the others who have surplus - 


money are people who would generally place the money in a bank or 
with Chettiars or other money-lenders. It does not appear that there 
is any appreciable number of people in Rangoon who have surplus 
money who hoard their money or keep it.in their houses in any form. 
There are a few Burmese traders and lenders in Rangoon who do keep 
a certain amount in the form of specie and jewellery, but their namber 
is insignificant as compared with the total population. 

1002. The advantage of land is that the capital is never lost but in a 
very large percentage of cases increases steadily with the effluxion of 
time. Ina city like Rangoon the question of dealing with tenants is not 
a very difficult one if the tenants have been carefally chosen. 


« 


: 
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‘1003 (1) From an éxamination of the accounts of people who import 
‘bullion into Burma, it would seem that there is a certain amount of 


“bullion which is hidden away. 


(2) It may be that in the whole of Burma there is gold and silver 
‘to the value of five lakhs of rnpees hidden away. This is probably an 
outside figare and so much only exists by reason of the fact that people 
of other races have displaced Burmans to a great extent. 

1004. (1) So far as the indigenous population of Burma is concerned, 
it would seem from such evidence as is available that there is no increase 
in the habit of saving in Burma at all, whether such savings are in the 
orm of gold or otherwise. Sach saving as there is in Burma is effected 
mainly by people who are not indigenous to Burma. 

1005. Money to provide the assets mentioned in this question has 
been provicied mostly by money-lenders of various sorts or by people 
who are advancing money or selling goods on the hire purchase system. 
The increase of business and the change of methods of carrying on 
business are responsible for the purchase of such things as motor lorries 
and fittings in large shops. Very little of the money for these develop- 
ments represents gold or silver formerly hidden away or kept as 
jewellery. 

1006. The only remark to make is that it would appear that the 
certificate can be popularised to a certain extent by making the interest 
payable in accordance with the period for which they have been held 
instead of by the year. In the case of a person who has had a certificate 
fox say eleven months, no interest is paid at all. 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-iax, Eastern Range. 


1001. Most people invest their spare cash !in land or jewellery. 
‘Some lend it out on interest or place it on deposit in a Chettiar firm or 
‘co-operative society. Some hoard it. Some have even been known 
to bury it. Usaally those with large sums lend it out on interest or 
deposit it in a Chettiar or co-operative bank. Those with small sums 
buy land or convert their money into jewellery. This form of investment 
is very common in Burma. 

(2) The only difference with people living away from towns is 
‘that they have no banking facilities and usually prefer to buy land or 
jewellery with their savings or lend to others. 

(3) These methods are not very satisfactory either to wealthy 
persons or to those who have only a littke money. 

(4) The provision of more co-operative banks and societies 
after placing the movement on a firm basis and reassuring people as to 
its stubility and gaining their confidence. 

1002. Primarily because land is a tangible asset and save for an 
act of God nobody can take it away from them. Secondarily because 
the possession of land is an outward and visible sign of prosperity and 
affluence, and it flatters the vanity of the average Burma, who is at heart 
very vain, to be thought a wealthy land-owner by his friends and 
neighbours. There is not much trouble involved in fieding tenants. 
The trouble comes afterwards. But this is to a large extent eliminated 
by the landlord having a lien on the crops. I do not think the Burmaa 
landlord looks upon such troubles as he has with tenants as a disadvan. 
tage. There are after all sees And deaactrantanes attendant army 
form of activity in pursuit of money. 


Assistant Commissioner, Income- ( 613 } 

tax, Eastarn Range. ] 

1003, (1) 1 sbculd say that there is in Barma quite a ‘eondbesabie 
amonat,of both money’and gold, and. silver which people keep hiden 
away. 

(2) It is impossible to give a reliable estimate. 
(3) The practice of hiding away savings, though decreasing 
stil] exists. 

1004. (1) No. People spend more money on Inxaries now-a-days 
and have-less money saved than formerly. 

: (2) Practically all women except the very poor labourers. 
possess jewellery—such as ear-rings, bangles and rings. Ail Burmese 
women scorn imitation jewellery and what they possess is made of pare 
gold and real stones. It is impossible to give accurate estimates. 
Conditions vary localities. 

(3) Certainly. They love diamonds, rubies and other prec- 
ious stones and boy them whenever they can afford to do so. 


1005. Part of the money spent on the luxuries mentioned on- 
doubtedly represents gold or silver formerly hidden away or kept in 
the unproductive form of jewellery. For the rest I sappose the people 
who go in for these luxuries are able to afford them by curtailing 
their expenditure in other directions. Another probable factor is that 
the general standard of living has gone ap with a corresponding increase 
in wages. i 

1006. I dq not think many people in Barma with the exception of 
Europeans and some educated Indians buy post office cash certificates. 
The advantages of this form of investment are not generally known. 
1 do not think any revision of the terms of these certificates is called 
for. They seem to be sufficiently generons as they are. What is 
needed to make them more attractive is intensive propaganda. I do not 
think they, are at present a serious menace to banks or co-operative 
societies, but they might well become so if the advantages of baying 
them were xiven wide publicity and people got to know aboat them and 
appreciate them. If the terms of these certificates were made less 
favourable some of those who buy them at present would probably 
prefer to deposit their money in banks or societies and sach deposits by 
facreasing the liquid assets of the banks and societies would react 
beneficially on the economic conditions of the country. 

1007. I do not think many people who live in villages make use of 
the Post Office Savings Bank. In towns the people who make most use 
of them are the lower middle classes such as clerks and artisans on 
small pay. Indians belonging to these categories are the largest ‘body 
of depositors. Kew Burmans of any class deposit their money in the, 
Post Office Savings Bank. The suggestions detailed in the question are 
all, i im my. opinion, very sound and if adopted would probably tend to 
increase the namber of depositors. 

1008. (1) There are people of all classes who make the use of the 
savings departments of co-operative banks. If one clasa predominates 
over the others it is the agricultarists—landlords and wealthy tenants—7 
who are directly in tonch with the co-operative movement. Many 
Enropeans also used to invest money in the larger co-operative banka 
but owing to changed conditions I think most of them have withdrawn 
their deposits, 

(2)-This can best be answered, and i ee been 
siteced! by the Committee on sac taeda 
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1009, (1) In the mofussil the Chettiar firms of course offer the 
* public ‘most assistance ‘in the investment of their savings. All ‘classes 
- maketuse of them. In ‘the large towns there are joint-stock banks 
- which take deposits on favourabe terms. Many of these banks also 
have a Savings Bank department. The'establishment of-emall banke on 
. similar lines ‘at the headquarters of each district and possibly «at saiead 
sores centres as well would fill'a long-felt want, 


* Joinit Registrar, Co-operative Sociclies, Pakékku, Myingyan and inbu 
Districts. 


1008. (1) Local Bazaar sellers and traders. 

1008. (2) The establishment ot a current account départiment, 
allowing interest on minimum monthly balances, where the fatter are 
sufficiently big to provide a margin of profit 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Protnt. | — 


1008. (1) All classes except the Europeans. é 
(2) A depositor should be allowed to draw deposits by cheque 
and the cash should always be ready for call. In roral areas 'the'only 
difficulty is to keep a permanent cash balance to meet calls from deposi- 
tors, and it would be well if a similar policy can be adopted in the raral 
‘areas. Only then will there be Savings Banks in villages which will be 
accessible to all. 


Postmaster-General, Burma. 


1007. (2) I have nothing to suggest. During the many years the 
Post Office Savings Bank has been in existence a very satisfactory system 
has been developed and I doubt if very much improvement is possible. 

(3) (a) and (6) I see no need for the present limits. 

{c) 1 think 10 to 3 as working hours quite suitable and do not 
consider extension necess 

{d) 1 agree, if the depositors pay for them. 

(ce) L see no objection if there is a real demand for it. 

‘(Y) This would save the Postmaster-General a great deal df 
trouble. There is often considerable difficulty at present in deciding to 
whom deposits of deceased depositors should be paid. 

() Tam not prepared to express an opinion on this. 

{h) I do not agree. This is somewhat a dangerous proposal 
‘and means still further increasing the risk incurred in sending out cash 
by low paid officials. 11 might facilitate fraudulent withdrawals. 

(i) I see no reason why Co-operative Societies should receive 
more favourable treatment than private individuals. 

1010. A question more for the District Officer than for the Post 
‘Office official to answer. 

1012. 1 do not recommend the introduction of Savings Certificates. 
The cash certificates system covers very much the same ground. if the 
ultimate payment, in gold, of the proceeds of Savings Certificates is 
considered an attraction to investors, the principle might be applied to 
wash certificates. 


(SUE) 


Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 


4012. My Committee are strongly in favour of the introduction of 
gold savings certificates as recommended by the Hilton Young Currency 
Commission and the continuance of the postal cash certificates. Both 

‘classes of certificates should be made negotiable with the limitation 
’ that no individual possesses at any time more than the maximum 
amount Jaid down in the rules. Such limitation should be waived in 
the case of banks when the certificates are transferred to them as 
security for loans. Transfers from one holder to another may be 
’ registered at the nearest post office without any charge. 


Mr. J. S. Furnivall, (1.C.S. retired). 


1003. So far as I can gather townsfolk even more than rural folk 
live on credit, and, barring a few exceptions, never have money to 
enjoy. Even the motoring classes buy their cars, almost without excep- 
tion, on the instalment system. It is my impression: that any spare 
money goes on land, buildings and jewellery, the surplus (very small 
except for a very few) being lent out to acquaintances. But I fancy 
that most ordinary trades-folk have two or ‘three, say at most five, 
hundred rupees hidden away in the house, to lend or spend as occasions. 
demand. Still, I really have no knowledge of the matter and my 
failure to answer fully is due rather to ignorance than to laziness. 

Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 

‘001. (1) They are chary about lending money for fear of the income- 
tax department assuming larger amounts given out and consequently 
those with small sums which they would like to give out are held upand 
money made tight. 

(3) Even the wealthy are afraid of the income-tax worrying 
and sit tight on their hoard. 

Mr. P. S. Subbaiya, B.A., A.I.B. (Rangoon). : 
* 1001. (1) People understand the facilities of Banks and so invest 
their money in Fixed Deposit with the Banks and Chettiars. Some think 
it a more safe investment in land and buildings. 

Those who have only small sums to lay by generally put it in Savings 
Banks in the Post Office and Banks and in Post Office Cash Certificates. 

{2) People living away from towns where there is no bank to 
invest their money in, invest it in the Post Office Savings Bank. 

(3) (a) Wealthy persons are not satisfied with the interest offered 
by Banks and the Post Office, and so invest their money in Jand, build- 
ings or trade. 

(6) Persons having a little money invest it with @hettiars who 
give a distinctly higher rate than the Banks or the Post Office.. They 
would like to have a more safe and lucrative investment. 

(4) 1 suggest the following improvements :— 

(a) The price of the Post Office Cash Certificates should be 
reduced to Rs. 74 per Rs. 10 Certificate and should never be raised. 

The limit of individual holding can be reduced to Rs. 5,000, as the 
poor man never generally saves more than that. At the same time the 
higher interest yield cannot seriously affect the money market. 

(6) By encouraging the formation of small co-operative banks 
‘among salary earners, whose business should be confined to current 
accounts among the members only and the grant of loans to them. The 
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surplus funds should be deposited with the Imperial Bank of India or 
other Bank or in Government Securities. The limit of the Treasury 
Bills should be reduced for such Banks. 

1002. Because there is no risk of loss by theft, fire, bad debts, failure 
or other causes. The immovability of the land is the matter. 

The trouble of dealing with tenants isa great disadvantage no doubt 
but the consideration of security overweighs all other considerations. 

Buildings may be vacant fetcbing no rent or may not fetch adequate 
rent, or may be destroyed by fire or earthquake. 

Securities may be stolen or eaten by white ants or destroyed by fire, 

Banks are liable to failure. . 

Shares are subject to heavy fluctuation and lead to further loss by 
having had to pay unpaid calls. 

is to business men may prove bad. 

1003, No. Not to my knowledge. 

- (2) Cannot say. 

1004. (1) Jewellery is increasing not so much asa saving as to satisfy 
the wearers’ vanity. 

(2) Cannot say. 

(3) Yes ; in the case of middle and higher classes. 

1005. It has come from the profits of business which has recently 
increased very much in volume and also from the increased prices 
obtained for the produce of the land. Also from speculation. A con- 
siderable amount of foreign capital imported into the land has stimulated 
its growth. 

1006. (1) Not many. Some middle class men have bought Post 
Office Cash Certificate. Salary earners in towns and educated people 
living outside the towns have bought them. They have bought as an 
investment of their savings for a rainy day. 

(2) The Post Office Cash Certificates should be issued at prices 
which will result in a yield of at least 6 per cent. per annum compound 
interest for the full term of five years. 

Redemption values should be so graduated as to give a yield ranging 
from 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. according to the period of holding, ¢.g. 


‘Within one year Principal only. 
1to 2 years .«. Principal plus 4 per cent interest for 1 year. 
2 to 3 years as do. 44 per cent. do 2 years. 
3to 4 years ae do. Spercent. do 3 years. 
4to 5 years a do. 54 percent. do. 4 years. 
Ful 5 years oe do. © per cent 5 years. 


(3) By educating people in its advantages over other forms of 
investment. 

By making employers purchase them for their employees free of 
cost as and when wanted by them, and by remunerating the employers 
by a small percentage on the nomimal value of the Certificates just as is 
done in the case of new issues of G. P. Notes to Bankers and brokers. 

(4) Yes, awhen,the parchase price was Rs. 74 but not when it 
was raised to Rs. 8. 

Some may do for the better security of a portion of their savings. 
The country is not injured. 

1007. (1) Mostly salary earners in towns. 

(2) The delay in the withdrawal should be 
reduced. I would suggest for this purpose that the withdrawal should 
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‘be by cheque. ‘The presentation of the pass book therefore should not 
‘be insisted on at the time of the withdrawal. The Postmaster or any 
person authorising payment should suemestiately ‘attend to the cheque 
«whatever may ‘be his other business. 
(3) (a) It is not necessary to increase ‘the maximum amoant. | 
. <b) Wes, the amount added per year should be increased to 
Rs. 1,200, 

¢c) Mot extended but altered to 9 a.m.—12 noon in the morning 
and 3—5 p.m. in the evening. 

(ad) ‘'Home-safes' system may ‘be introduced. 

(ec) Yes, the restrictions should be ‘relaxed. 

‘(f) Yes, mostassuredly. The payment to legal representative 
after the depositor’s death involves the production and -proof of will if 
any, or taking out letters of administration or succession certificate 
which are all costly and delaying, largely deters a person from depositing 
his money in the Post Office Savings Bank or for the matter of that any 

* wther Bank. : 

(g) Freedom from attachment should not be given effect ‘to 
as it might lead to gross abuses of the freedom. 

(k) Withdrawals for some time to come should be made int 
person or by some authorised messenger and not delivered by the post- 
aman. If allowed to be delivered by the postman it might lead to mis- 
ppropriations-by the postman just as is done in the case of money 


. Srders. 


{i) It may be even 2 per cent. 

1008. (1) Salary earners, swell moneyed men, and some traders who 
shave no necessity to frequently draw use the Savings Bank department 
wf the‘Co-operative Banks. 

(2) At least in towns -the withdrawals may be by cheque and 
a0 condition should be imposed on the negotiability of the cheque. 

That withdrawals should be made not oftener than once a week may 
be retained for the extra interest allowed but it may be laid down that 
if more than one cheque is presented within a week it should be paid 
bat interest for the month may not be allowed. 

aM (t) The Imperial Bank of India, and some other Joint Stock 


(2) Salary earners, and some other middle class men who 
have money to invest but have not many demands to meet. 
(3) See answer to 1008 (2). 

{4) & (5) Co-operative Banks among salary earners and other men 
of limited means should be encouraged both in and outside the large 
towns. 

1010. This is not in my opinion true of Burma. The rates offered 
‘by the Post Office Savings Bank and the Cash Certificate are not suffici- 
ently high to attract the surplus funds if any from the Burmans. 
1011, It would not be desirable that District Councils and Municipal 
Committees do savings bank business, for the following reasons :— 
(® It does not come within their proper duties. 
(ii) The councillors returned to these institutions do not neces- 
Faded possess the expert knowledge re.juired for carrying on the banking 
usiness, 
(iii) In view of the infancy of these institutions it would be 
‘unwise to add to their responsibilities by entrusting them with the 
administration of the savings of the people. 
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1012. 1 do not-see the special advantage of the savings certificates 
‘ewer the Post Office Cash Certificates. The right of demanding gold 
is no special privilege at all as the gold has to be converted -into ‘rupees 
for currency purposes. 
(2) I do not believe that : ‘gold and silver are hidden away for 
‘purposes of safety. 
(3) As jewellery is made to satisfy the vanity of men and women 
‘and not for safety it will continue to be made and worn even after the 
‘introgeces of the savings certificates, 
(5) People who go in for the Post Office Cash Certificates may 
‘© in for these Certificates also. 
(6) The Post Office should undertake the safe sustody-of ‘these 
‘Certificates for a nominal charge. 
1013, They will circulate as coins provided gold bullion of standarll 
‘fineness is also made available for sale at a price slightly below éts cur- 
wency value say 2 per cent. to discourage the melting of the coins. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


: 1001. Ww Some invest their money in the Post Office Savings Banks 
Accounts. Some invest either with Chettiar or wifh some ‘well known 
‘merchants to be kept for safe custody before a need arises. Sach money 
bears no interest. 

(2) The same procedure exists in the places away ‘from towns. . 
(3) This method is not satisfactory to wealthy persons but ‘is 
good enough for persons who have only a little money. 

1002. The investment of money in land is considered to be safer 
than depositing in Banks. Good interest (3 per cent. per month) is ob- 
‘tained by lending money to tenants. The produce of that land is also 
Wought and sold with profit. 

1003. I do not think so. No money could be hidden like in olden 
times. People have learnt to use their money in a profitable way. In 
wery remote places the old practice of hiding money may exist but such 
gmoney is not of a large amount. 

1004 (1) and (2). The practice of keeping savings in the form of 
jewellery is decreasing. I think, since the advent of Motor cars about 
‘three-quarter of the savings in the form of jewellery and precious stones 
ave left the hands of the people of Burma. The loss im paddy business 
‘¥s also largely responsible for this decrease. Jewellery and precious 
stones are now-a-days borrowed for occasional use from Chettiar Banks, 
from rich people and from dealers in sach goods. People think it 8 more 
economical to do so than to possess them for wearing. The 
sof jewellery and precious stones make money, by lending such jewellery 
to women who need them to wear on festivel days. The pawnshops 
have also taid hold of much jewellery from the poor who have been 
bea “g aoe it to remain with the pawnshop keeper unredeemed. 

o 

1005. Such money has come from gradual conversion of land, 
jewellery and precious stones into money. Their lands and jewellery 
remained unredeemed with the Chettiars and big mofey-lenders and 
‘Indian tand grabbers with whom these properties were mortgaged for 
loans. The modern people of Burma first think of possessing a motor 
«cat if they have spare money. Jewellery and precious stones are of 
-secondary importance to them. A motor-car can be possessed by pay- 
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ment in-instalments. Rice mills are mostly started by middle class 
Jandlords and the cost of erection of rice mills met partly with money 
. borrowed from the chettyar banks on the security of the paddy land 
and the mills. Most of the small rice mills are very rarely free from 
encumbrances of one kind or another in Burma. -That is the reason 
why small millers become-bankrupt when depression in paddy business. 
‘cantinued for two to three years. 

1006. (1) Only the educated classes buy Post Office Cash Certificates. 
and these are mostly Indians. They buy with a view to save money. 
Very few Burmans have spare money to invest in such form of savings. 
If they have, they do money-lending business in a small way which they 
consider more profitable. 

(2) and (3) It will be more popular if the old scale is kept, i.e. 
Rs. 7-8-0-for ten rupees cash certificates, the investor should be allowed 
to nominate a person to discharge the certificates in case he dies. As. 
Buddhist cannot make wills at present, Burmans fear there will be 
difficulty in cashing such certificates after death. 

Cash certificates should be made transferable by endorsement as is 
done in the case of Government Promissory Notes. Postmasters 
should keep such certificates for safe custody or they should be allowed.* 
to be kept.in the Treasury like Government security bonds, 

. Ifthese changes can be effected more people would save in the 
form of Post Office Cash Certificates. 

. (4) Persons who buy Post Office Cash Certificates are not of 
the class who deposit their money in Banks. They will not go to a 
Bank but will rather keep their money with them and do money lending 
in a small way in the locality they live in. The country .would not be 
injured by Government selling Cash Certificates. ; 

1007. Mostly Indians and a few educated Burmans make use of the 
Post Office Savings Bank at present. The same applies to Towns and 
Rural areas. ; 
. The suggestions made in clause (3) are ali good and ‘practicable 
suggestion. The popularity of depositing money in the Post Office 
Savings Bank will be greatly increased and is likely to extend to other 
classes of people who do not now use such form of savings. 

1008. (1) Mostly Burmese bazaar sellers and small shop-keepers. 

The distribution of a home safe to likely depositors like what the 
Central Bank of India at Rangoon has been doing will be a good 
method for the Co-operative Banks to adopt to get money through their 
Savings Banks, 
. 1009. Joint Stock Banks also open Savings Banks Accounts, but very 
few people deposit money to this account with those banks. The 
reason is that they are not quite in touch with the class of people who 
are likcly to do so. 7 

1010. The only remedy is for Government to make use of such 
money for issue to the cultivators of the locality as crop loans direct or 
through some of the crop loan societies. . 

1011. 1 do not think it is desirable. 

1012. (1) This is a very good recommendation. 

(2) Yes. 1 recommend its adoption. q 

(3) 1 think people would buy these certificates instead of 
jewellery. ‘ 

(4) Yes. If they have much money. 

(5) Yes. 
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(6) Some Government Officer should be authorized to keep 
such certificates, if so desired, for safe custody. 

... 1013, I do not think they will make much use of such gold coins in 
making ornaments of them so much as they used to do previously, 
Public opinion bas changed greatly and has discouraged the keeping of 
gold as ornaments. 

1014. I have answered this subject somewhere. 


=e Nattukkotiai Chettiars’ Association. 


"4013. A gold currency should be established in India. It is only then- 
that India can come up to the level of western countries in the matter 
of banking, trade, commerce and agriculture. A modest beginning. 
should at once be made in coining a small quantity of gold as evidence 
of making a beginning in gold currency. Persons offering gold at the’ 
mints of the requisite fineness and quality and paying a small fee are to 
be given gold coins minted at the Government mints. Power should be 
given to the directorate to mint! gold freely and necessary legislation 
should be undertaken to make it obligatory on the Reserve Bank to give 
gold coins for currency notes or silver coins as soon as the Reserve 

“Bank is in a position to accept the obligation. Though there is not 
much evidence of the hoarding habit, if the gold currency is established 
the hoarded wealth will be brought out and will be available through 
the banking institutions for use in trade, commerce, industry and 
agriculture. Free flow of capital from abroad will be accelerated 
leading to the full attainment of economic stature by India. 


_Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettyar (Pyafén). 
ee 1001. (1) Some have it with them, some deposit with banks and 
ettiars. 


ads People living away from town keep it in strong box. 
Yes. 
1002, Because land cannot be stolen or destroyed by fire. If 
money is deposited in bank, profits will lose if the bank fails. 
4003. (1) and (3) Yes. 
1004. (1) Yes. 
(2) Cannot give. Depends on the condition of each 
cultivators. 
(3) Yes. 
1005. Due to increased value of lands and houses. Owners of lane: 
could raise more money now than, say 20 or 30 years ago. 
1006, (1) No. 
cede (3) As money is not easily available ; people cannot be induced 
y 


“@) As few people buy Post Office cash certificate this country is 
not injured by this. 
1007. (1) Mostly salaried men and poor people. 
(2) Money should be paid immedintely without delay. 
(3) @—O) Yes. 
is (d) People could save even without “ home-safes” if they 
want to. 


(@ 
(a) and (#) Yes. 
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41008. ‘No:co-operative bank inthis locality. 

1009. None. 

1010. Onlya person who has excess money ‘invests in Pest Office 
‘Savings ‘Bank and cash certificates. Therefore no drain. 
- “4011. No. 

1012.1) None. - 

(2)—(5) No. 

1013. No. 

1014. More money could be collected if ‘withdrawals will be easier 
fond Yate of interest higher. 


Section 2.-Stock Exchange. 


Henzada District. 
1015 and 1016. Stock exchange questions do not arise at Henzada. 


Mandalay District. 


10151016. {1), (2), (3) Rangoon should supply answer to wise 
squestions. 


Myithyina D District. 
1016. (3) Not here. 


Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina. 


1015. Know nothing of it. 
1016. Cannot say. 


Accountant-General, Burma. 


1016. (1) This office is not aware or any reason for the non-existence 
-of a market in Rangoon for Government Securities and for shares and 
debentures. 
{2) It will be advisable to start a market on the same lines as at 
“Bombay or Calcutta. The Imperial Bank may be consulted. 
es (3) For the present, Rangoon seems to be the only suitable’ 
‘place. 


c . Burma-Indian Chamber of Commerce. 


1016. My Committee advocate the opening of a branch of the Public 
Debt Office in Rangoon to facilitate verifications of endorsements, 
-enfacement for interest, etc., and this would help to create a more active 

. market in Government securities, Rangoon. 


Rangoon Stock Exchange. 


1015. The Rangoon Stock Exchange has no evidence or reply to 
put forward in this connection. 
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Section 3~-Government Securities. 


Afyab. District, 


1017. (1): Through Imperial Bank and Post Office. Yes, vernaculas 
signatures have to be verified by Magistrate, etc: 

1018, (1) It is suggested that there .night be some provision whereby 
holders of Government securities who wished to sell them might notify 
the Treasury, who would publish such lists and buyers and sellers could 
be brought. into direct touch and negotiate sale price themselves. 

If such, securities could be bought and sold more easily, than at 
present, people might be more inclined to buy them, but there is a good 
deal of trouble and delay involved in purchasing through the Imperial 
Bank on the Calcutta Stock Exchange. 

(2) Not known. 

1019, Not as far as is known except in respect of vernacular 
signatures. 

1022, (1) The Committee favours the investment in local’ banks and 
Co-operative Societies. 

(2) Answer given in reply to 1018. Unless arrangement can be- 
made to purchase or sell such stocks through the Treasury. 


Pegu District. a 


1022, (1) Yes. The deposit in banks or co-operative societies. which: 
bess local undertakings. : 
0. 


(2) It is left to the Government to make provisions for the: 
benefit of the people with small savings and to afford them an easy 
investment. 


Tharrawaddy District. 


1017. (1) Through the Treasury and Post Offices. 
No difficulties. 
1071. (a) Yes, (d) ves, in important towns. 
1022. (1) No. They should rather be induced to invest in local 
undertakings and deposit in banks, etc. Yes. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


1017, No one wants to do 90 in this District. 

1019. No transfers in this District. 

1021. Not in the Hanthawaddy District. 

1022, ‘The interest is too low to attract investors in this District and 
there is not enough money to invest. 


Insein District. 


1022, (1) No: an Indian Government Security at prescot ume ws x 
very doubiful value. 


Prome Distrid. 


1022. (1) Private investors prefer local undertakings or local banks 
and societies to Government securities. In view of local needs they 
should not be encouraged to divert their capital more widely. 

(2) Does not arise in view of above. 


Henzada Distria. 


. 1017 to 1020. Government Securities are at present purchased through 
he Post Offices generally. There is no difficulty or inconvenience to 
the intending purchase but an improvement is possible as stated in the 
next answer. 

1021 and 1022. A Public Debt Office should be opened in every 
District Headquarters Town. 
This would facilitate and encourage the sale of Government Securities 
to private investors. 


Amkerst Distrid. 


1017. (1) Moulmein has Imperial Bank which buys and sells Govern- 
sment Securities for applicants. 

Yes, there are difficulties for those who cannot read and write English. 

1021. Yes, in Rangoon, Mandalay, Moulmein, Bassein and cei 

1022. (1) No. Yes. No. 


Tavoy Distrid. 


1017. (1) Through the Post Office or through the Bank’ No. 
. (2) Through exchange brokers. 
1019. No trouble. 
1020. No change is suggested. 
1021. May be opened in Rangoon and in other presidency towns. 
1022. (1) Yes. They should be advised to invest their savings at an 
-institution where they get higher rate of interest. 
(2) By advertising and by public lectures. 


Mandalay Disirict. 


1017. (1) Facilities for the purchase of Government securities should 
be provided by ali Banks, Treasuries and Post Offices. 

T018. (1) Imperial Bank should supply the answer to this question. 

(2) ye, they will buy, but so far as we are aware only for 

-cash. Pavmen' t by instalments should in our opinion be encouraged. 

1022. (1) They should be encouraged to invest in every way, not 
particularly in Government Securities, except as suggested as a first 
investment to inspire confidence, and cultivate the habit. 

f (2) By providing facilities at Post Offices for Savings Bank 
depositors, to exchange their holdings at any time they wish for Govern- 
ment securities. 

1023. Banks should answer this question. 
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Kyauksé District. 

1017 and 1923. There is no demand in th’s district and the Com-. 
mitee cannot recommed any schemes to provide facilities for their 
‘purchase, and is unable to give particular views on the different 
questions involved. 

1018. (1) No assistance is available i in this district from any source 
but the Deputy Commissioner would be willing to give advice to persons 
wishing to purchase the Government securities if asked to do so. A 
notice might be posted in the Treasury Office offering to assist in 
purchasing Government securities, 

(2) Not known. 

1019. The rules are not available in this district. , 

1020, The rules appear reasonable but as they are not printed in 
Burmese so far as I know, a potential investor must rely on the Post- 
master to explain them to him. 

1021. (1) Yes. 

(2) There is not sufficient business in any other town. 

1022. (1) As Government securities are the only absolutely secure 
form of investment the practice of investment in Government security 
-should be encouraged among trustees or those in charge of local fund. 
Investments in local undertakings should only be encouraged in the case 
of pe men who can watch the progress of the undertaking which 
is finan 

(2) Post Office Cash Certificates appear to be sufficient for this 
purpose, 


Remarks by the Deputy roan Kyauhsé. 


1017, (1) There is no market for Government Securities in rural 
areas owing to the low rates of interest. During the late War Govern- 
ment War Loan was only taken asa result of pressure by the district 
authorities. Those wishing to buy can write to the Imperial Bank.: 
Those who cannot read and write can always secure the assistance of 

. the petition writer. 


+ Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


1016. Because in the present state of development of the province 

there is little or no demand for such securities. 
. 1017. Easily through any existing bank. 

Those who cannot read and write English are not likely to be 
attracted by the small interest offered by Government securities when 
money is locally so much in demand at high rates of interest. 

1022. I think it impossible at present to encourage investment in 

ment securities. The opening of branch banks in the districts 


will encourage deposits but would probably result in a loss to the banks 
at present. 


Bhamo Disirict. 


1017, (1) Burmans and Indians living outside Rangoon may make 
arrangements to buy or sell Government securities from the Public Debt 
Office, Calcutta through the Local Treasury and the Accountant- 
. General, Burma. 
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1017, (2) Nil. 

1018. (1) The Government (j.c. Treasury) can give assistance by 
corresponding with the Public Debt Office through the Accountant- 
General: when applications are received. 

- 1018. (2) None known in Bhamo District. ’ 

1019. There appear to be no inconveniences or difficulties in “alP : 
cases. . 

1020, No changes are recommended. 

1021. For the convenience of the public 2 Public Debt Office should’ 

be opened‘in Rangoon. 

1022. Investments in Givennent secnrities should be encourage@ 
i.e, either in banks or Co-operative Credit Societies. Yes, Government 
secutities are to be regarded as a first stage of training to invest more 

widely. 
-* 1023: This does not appear to be true. 


Myithyina District. 


1017: {1):-None here. 
10}& @), and (2). None here. 
1019. and £020,. None here. 
1020. None here. 

021. 


(s) ‘Not here. 
1022. (1) None here. 

(2) None to suggest. 
1023. No information here. 


ve _ Deputy Commissioner, Myithyina, 


1017 No one except some person called on to Rive security’ ta 
Government buys Government securities. When one is called on the 
security is generally obtained through the office requiring the security to 
be given. 

1018. (1) Government has published a hand-book. 

Know nothing of (6), (c), (2) or (2). 

1019. None that I know of. 

_ ,1020.. Can suggest none. = 

1021; No opinion, 

* "1022: Prefer government securities to local undertaking and. 
co-operative societies. 

1023. Cannot say. 


Katha District. 


1022. (1) The private investors should be induced to invest in Co- 
operative Societies for the good of agriculturists. 
.(2) 1f Government securities are transferable, it will cacoursee 
penple, with small savings to take up Government. securities. 
1023. No. 


( as ) 


Accountant-General, Burma. 

1017. People living outside Rangoon can arrange to buy or sell 
Government securities through the ageocy of the Impesial Bank of 
India or through recognised bankers. There are special difficulties 

+; for those who cannot read and write English. There is no difficulty 
ip buying Goverament Promissory Notes but in -regard to selling they 
have to appear before the Magistrate who has to sign the transferring 
endorsement for them: with a certificate vide paragraph 52 of the 
Government .*Securities Manual. Going to a Magistrate means in 
some cases much inconvenience and‘ expense particularly when 
the party has to go from the interior of a District to a place where 
there is @ Magistrate. There is also the same difficulty in regard to the 
discharge of Bonds owned by illiterate people ane Derserey 70 mt 
the Government Securities Manual. 

(2) As in sub-paragraph (1) above. 

1018. (1) (2) When a Government of India loan is floated, the loan 

* 6 advertised in the papers and the posters containing the terms of the 
loan are sent to banks, brokers, railways, local bodies, clubs, important 
firms for exhibition in prominent places for the information of the 
public, and they co-operate accordingly. During the currency of the 
loan Government securities are issued to applicants. At other times, 
when anybody wants to purchase Government securities he is directed 
to Imperial Bank of India. Applicants for the sale of Government 
Securities are also directed to the Imperial Bank of Indja. 

(6) Floatation. The Imperial Bank of India by special 
arrangements with the Controller of the Currency take Government 
paper to a stipulated amount and they arrange for its sale to the general 
public by distribution through the Head Office and branches. Appli- 
cants get the securities they want on application to the Bank. At other 
timé, they help people wanting to purchase or sell Government Securi- 
ties by charging a smal! commission. 

(c) On behalf of their constituents other banks get Govern- 
ment Securities either from this office or from the Imperial Bank of 
India when a new Government of India Loan is floated. At other times, 
they arrange for the purchase or sale of Government Securities on behalf 
of their constituents through the Imperial Bank of India or through 
their Head Offices at Calcutta. 

(d) This office is not aware of the procedure adopted by 
other persons or institutions for the purchase or sale of Government 
Securities. 

1018. (2) No. 

1019. No generally but see 1017. (1) This can best be dealt with by 
the Public Debt Othice, Calcutta. 

1021. (a) Public Debt Office may be opened in Rangoon only and 
(0) not in any other towns of Burma. 

1022. (1) Yes. The practice of investing in Government Securities 
may be encouraged for the present as the first stage of training to 

invest more widely. When greater confidence is aroused in the minds 
of the public investments may be made in other local coacéms. 

(2) The Imperial Bank of India and other well established 
banks may be induced to purchase Government Securities on behalf of 
people with small savings by instalment rier 

1023. No information is available in this office regarding this 
matter. 
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Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku, Myingyan and Minbu 
Districts. 
1022. 4) The subject should be allowed an unbiassed choice of 
investment. -Government should not attempt to direct his decision. ; 
(2) They already have subicient scope if they are really 
desirous of investing money. 
Range Officer, Co-operative Department,. Insein. 


1022. (1) The private invéstors may be induced to invest in ¢p- 
operative societies but they should not do so blindly. 
2) It does not arise, . 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


1022. (1) Yes, the safest and surest way for depositors is to deposit 
in banks or co-operative societies which finance local undertakings, 
Yes, but it is not easily adaptable to the Burmese nature at present. 

-(2) At present, it is rather difficult to encourage them to do this 
but if they can be well educated and shown the advantages it may 
be possible to induce them to do this. 


Official Assignee and Administrator-General, Burma. 


1021. A Public Debt Office should certainly be opened (a) in 
Rangoon (6) not in any other town of Burma. 


Postmaster-General, Burma. 


1018. Investments in Government Securities through the medium of 
the Post Office have, as far as Iam aware, never been popular. Such 
securities do not attract the very small investor who finds he is fully 
catered for by the Department through the Savings Bank and Cash 
Certificate system and the larger investors prefer to deal through their 
bank in most cases. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


. 1017. Very few Burmans whom I have come across know how to 
buy or sell Government Securities. Some buy when Government 
notifies a sale. As regards disposal of these Securities people find 
some difficulty in arranging with a bank to sell these Securities. 

1018. (2) No. As far as I know. 

1021. I think a Public Debt Office should be opened at Rangoon 
and at Mandalay. 

1022. (1) At the present stage of education Government should 
‘encourage the practice of investing in Government Securities amongst 
private investors. { think investment in Government securities is to be 
regarded as first stage of training to mvest more widely. People not 
generally knowing the working system of banks, Europeans or indi- 
genous, fear to deposit their money. That is one reason why they 
look for land to invest in. a 

(2) Post Masters and Treasury Officers should buy for this 
class of people—Government Securities. 
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1023. Very few Barmans know how to buy treasury bills. Only 
Bankers and other big people at Rangoon do buy such Bills. Few 
Burmans who know how to buy do not take the trouble to tender for 
such bills. 


2 ’ Mr. P.L. L. N. Narayanan Chetlyar (Pyapony. 


1017. (1) None from this district buys. 
Generally through banks. 
1018. (1) Imperial Bank gives loans on Government bond at low 
rt. 


(2) Not aware. 
1019. None. 
1020. There should be commission agents for purchase and sale of 
Government securities. . 
1022. (1) Yes this also should be done. 
(2) Interest should be increased. . 
1023. No competition. 


Section 4—Other Securities. 


Alyabd Disirict. 


1024. (1) and (2) The Imperial Bank is the only agency locally. 
F (3) No suggestions. 


Hanthawaddy District. 
1024. No one deals in securities in this district. 


Henzada District. 


1024. A local public debt office would be of use. The post office 
at present transacts purchases and sales of securities. 7 


Tavoy District. 


1024. (1) Through banks. 
(2) If we have local bank in Tavoy it will facilitate baying 
Government securities. 
(3) The improvement we suggest will be to ask Government 
to eell their securities through local treasary. 
Mandalay District. 
1024, (1), (2) and (3) Same remarks as above apply (wide answers 
in the previous section). 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksd. 


1024. (1) People living outside Rangoan can transact business 
h advocates or other agents in Rangoon. 1 
(2) Not known. 
(3) Omstled. 
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Bhamo District. 


1024. (1) As no such cases have occurred in the Bhamo District no 
answers can be given. 
(2) None. 
(3) We are not in a position to make any ie ec aa halite as 
bate does not appear to warrant the opening of a branch of any great 
an! 


Myithyina District. 
“1024. None here. 


Deputy Commissioner, Myithyina. 
1024. Through a bank or stock-brokers. 


Mr. P.L.L.N, Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapi n). 
1024. Not aware of other securities. 


Section.5—Growth of Investment and Banking.” 


Akyab District. 


1025. (1) Yes. 

(2) The committee is speaking from its personal experience. 

(3) Partly lack of education, partly dearth of money, and in 
rural areas those in possession of money prefer to purchase gold, land 
or cattle. - 

It is difficult to suggest remedies in existing circumstances. 
1026. (1) and {2) No. 
1027. No. There have been no such banks here. 

(2) None locally. 

1028. Yes, but there should bea limit to the amount they may 
receive in relating to the bank’s total assets. 

1029. Not as far known here. - 

1030. (1) Yes. 

(2) It is the Committee's opinion. 

(3) To some extent, but main reasons are ignorance of advan- 
tage of Government securities or better interest to be obtained else- 
where. 

No, because Co-operative Banks at any rate, generally give Pare 
interest. 

(4) We are unable to suggest any. 


Pegu District. 


1027. (1) Yes. Yes, this feeling deters a good number of people. 
(2) Yes. Owing to failure.of some of the indigenous bankers 
and also to the liquidation of many societies andon account of the 
financial stringency of some of the Co-operative Banks. 





© With replies to No. 1029 of this section see also replies to No. 747. 
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Tharrawaddy District. 
1025. (1) Yes. 
(2) Because no facilities are given to people living outside 
Rangoon. 


1026. (1) No. (2) No. . 
1027. (1) Yes. Yes. 

(2) Yes. i 
1028. Yes. 


1029. No, but Burmans don't deposit money with a Chettiar. 
1030. (1) Yes. 

(2) Because very few make an investment. 

(3) Yes to some extent. 

(4) Because people have not much money to deposit. 


Hanthawaddy Disirict. 


1025. We know neither the amounts deposited nor have we any data 
on which to base an opinion on the progress of extension. 

1026. There are no joint-stock banks in this district. 

1027. Same answer as 1026. 

1028. There are no co-operative banks in this district. 


‘0. 
1030. (1), (2) and (4) Same answer as 1025, 
(3) No. 
\ Insein District. 
1025. Yes. : 
(2) From the number of persons of the trading classes who 
possess banking accounts. With Bengal and Ireland. 
{3) Undoubtedly the climate and the high mortality in Lower 
Burma has much to do with the laissez fatre of the investing classes. 
1026. (1) and (2) Yes. 
(3) Cannot answer. 
1027. (1) and (2) Yes. 
1028. Cannot answer. 
1029. Cannot say. ‘ 
1030. No sufficient material for comparison. 
* 1031. No. 
Prome District. < 
1027> (1) Yes. Yes, to some extent. 
(2) Yes there is a similar fear with respect to deposits with 
indigenous bankers, co-operative banks or societies. 


Henzada District, (Majority reply). 
1025. (1) Yes. 

« (2) Because more profit is made at Henzada by trading in 
paddy and rice, rates of interest in rural areas should be higher than 
at Rangoon or big towns, 

1026 and 1027, No I do not think people are averse for any such 
reasons. They lack the habit of bank investments. 

1028. Yes without restriction. 

1029. Yes, partially so. These investments like Post” Office Saving 

Bank deposits should be income-tax free. 

1030, Yes, the answer to question No. 1025 cover other parts of this 


1031. Yes. Suitable directors and managers will be available, 
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Henzada District (First minority reply). 


1025. (1) Itis steadily increasing. The increase is slow as solvent 
are far away from most of the towns. 


Henzada District (Second minority reply). 


1025. The growth is very slow at present. 
1025. Yes, undoubtedly it deters others from depositing. 
(2) The unstability of the Provincial Bank gives some fear to 
others who have a mind to deposit money with banks, etc. 7 
_ 1029. No People who have money available down in the districts 
would prefer the Chettyars to other banks, because the former give 
better interest. ‘ 


1025. (1) Yes. : 

(2) Low rate of interest. 

(3) As above. Higher rate of interest. 
1026. (1) and (2) Yes. 


Amherst District. 


1027. (2) Yes. - 
1028. Yes. Government supervision. 
1029. No. : 
1030. (1) Yes. a 

(3) No. 


Tavoy District. 
1026. (1) Yes, we come across Certain person who object to this sort 
delay. 


. (2) Yes, on mail days. Sometimes unduly long. 

1027.(1) Yes. Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

1028. We suggest for the opening of a Land Mortgage Bank in 
Tavoy District. 

1029. Apart from the interference of the Income Tax Official with 
the accounts of Chettiars and other indigenous bankers people are 
adverse to deposit them for fear of failure. The remedy is to open 
Land Mortgage Bank. 

Minbs District. 


1025. (1) Yes. 
(2) As compared with other Provinces in India. 
(3) Want of banking facilities and habits. Expansion of banks 
and education of the public. 
1026. (1) No. 
1027, (1) and (2) No. 
. 1028. Yes. Frequency of withdrawal might be restricted as in the 
case of Savings Banks. 4 
1029. No for all questions. 
1030.1) Yes. 
(2) No private person is known to have done this. Compared 
with European countries. 
(3) No. : 
_ (4) Government security interest is not considered to be 
attractive enough.’ 
1031. The system of investment trust is not known and understood 
in this district. 


’ 
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Kyouks? District 
1025. (1), (2) and (3) The practice of banking business is not only slow 
but rarely in use in this district because the people are not yet suffici- 
ently educated to do this business, In this it is essential that educational 
facilities should be provided. 
= eet, 2) and a) Omitted. ‘The use of cheques in this district is 


mreo27. (2) The quality of management has not yet come up to such a 
standard as to raise the confidence of the public to make deposits, 

1028. See answer 935. : 

1029. Deposits with Chettiars are not so large as to incur mcome-tax 
on their interests and no remedy is 

1030. See answers 1027 to 1022. 


: Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 

1025. (1) No. 

(2) Becanse the country is insofficiently advanced for the 
practice to be widely extended as compared with western European 
countries. 

(3) The Burmese temperament appears to be opposed to saving 
for distant contingencies. 

1026, (1}and (2) No. 

(3) None. 

1027. (1) No. 

(2) Chettiars until the recent failure due to the fall in the price 
of paddy were seldom known to fail and depositors have confidence in 
the Chettiar firms. With the exception of some of the better central 
banks and societies the same confidence has not been felt in co-opera- 
tive banks and societies owing to the lack of business management in 
many of them. - 

1028. No. As Co-operative Banks find it difficulty to provide 
sufficient liquid resource. If current accounts are opened the proportion 
of liquid resource to loans issued should be considerably increased. 

1029. No. I do not consider that there is anything here calling for 


y. 

(1) and (2) See answer to question 1025. 

(3) No. 

(4) Potential investors prefer to risk their money and get the 
higher rate of interest. No remedy can therefore be proposed. 

1031, Investment Trusts would not be feasible in Burma as suitable 

and-managers could not be found to work on the remuneration the 
directors Trust could offer. 


C ‘ssioner, Sagaing Divisi 
1025. Not in view of the educational backwardness of the Province. 
The provision of more banks would hasten the process. 

ee (1) and (2) Yes. 
9 078. Co-operative banks have not been successful in Ynis Division. 
10 Oo 
1030. There is no inducement to invest in Government or other 
securities when moncy available is so much in demand at high rates of 
interest. 
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Bhameo District. 7 
1025. (1) Yes. 
(2) Because the banks are so few in Burma when compared 
with those in Europe. 
(3) Slowness appears to be due to the paucity of banks and the 
ignorance of the people. 
It is only in Districts in which trade warrants it that a Bank can be 
opened with advantage. 
~~ 1026. (1) to (3) None known. 
1027. (1) and (2) None known. 
1028. There are no banks here so this question cannot be answered, 
1029. Yes—people appear to be adverse to depositing their money 
with a Chettiar. The only reason for this is the smallness of the 
interest given on deposits. 
1030. (1) Yes. 
(2) Because the people are naturally not thrifty. 
(3) No. No suggestion can be offered. 
(4) Until the habit of thrift is inculcated the opening of banks 
is not feasible. 
1031. No; for the reasons given above. 
Myithyina District. 
1025. (1) Outside Ranzgoon—Yes. ~ 
{2} Because no Shan-Burmans here have banking accounts. 
With India. 
(3) Want of education in financial matters. 
None to suggest. Banking will come as higher education 
spreads. . 
1026. No banking here. 
1027. (1) No joint-stock banks here. 
(2) No indigenous bankers here. 
1028. No Co-operative banks here. 
1029. No Chettiars or other indigenous bankers here. 
1030. (1) Yes. 
(2) For reasons given above against 1025. With India. 
(3) No investments here. 
(4) None. None to suggest. 
1031. Not here. The difficulty is want of education in financial 
matters. 
Deputy Commissioner, Myitkyina. 
1025. (1) Yes, 
* (2) Observation, England. 
(3) Want of familiarity with a banking system. 
More branches Imperial Bank : advertisement : canvassing. 
1026. (1) No. 
(2) No. 
1027. Yes. 
(2) Yes : not unjustified. 
1028. Not unless they are controlled by bankers. 
1029. No remedy required. 
1030. (1) and (2) England. 
1030. (3! No. 
(4). Develop the country. 
1031. Know nothing of them. 
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: Katha Disivict. 
1025. (1) Yes. 
(2) I think it so, because the tendency is to pay land for 
agricultural purposes rather than deposit money in any banks. 
(3) The causes of slowness in Burma are :— . 
(i) the majority of people are not in a position to deposit 
money. 3 
(ii) the increase of the majority of the people is once in a 
year, being an agricultural province which yields her paddy crops once 
a year. é 
(iii) the majority of the people are ignorant. People should 
be taught to cultivate different kinds of crops and to seek several ways 
of earnings so as to get surplus money to deposit it in the banks. 
1026. No answer. 
1027. (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes, there is a similar fear. 
1028. Yes, the restriction should be that deposit should not exceed 
half of working capital. 
1029. No. 
1030. (1) Yes. 
(2) (i) Because the majority of people are not in a position to 
invest money. . Z : 
(ii) Because the majority’of the people are ignorant. 
(iii) Because. the rural agricultural class of the people are 
apt to invest their money in buying land. 
’ (3) Yes, no other remedies than to keep them in fire-proof 


iron safes. : 

(4) Other cause are :—{1) the majority of the people are 
agriculturists and their income is received only once a year. They 
should be taught to get incomes from several sources so as to get surplus 
money to invest in Government securities or deposit in banks. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 
1025. (1) Yes. 
(2) Because there has been no one.as yet in rural areas who 
keeps money on deposit in banks. 
(3) Ignorance of banking and its advantages is the cause banking 
should be explained to the people in rural areas. 


Accountant-General, Burma. 
1030. (1) Yes. 
e ; a Lao in the Districts are illiterate and have small savings. 
o. : 

(4) Most of Government loans have not been issued free af 
*income-tax consequently the interest paid thereon is subject to deduction 
of income-tax. The income-tax payable is 14 annas in the rupee. 
People feel this difficulty and the remedy lies in the issue of Govern- 

ment loans free of income-tax. 


Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Pakokku Myingyaz and Minbs 
Districts. 
1027. (1) Yes. No, the failure of one Joint Stock bank does not 
necessarily refiect upon the management of another. 


Joint Regtr.. C.S., Pakokku, ( 634 ) 
Myingyan and Minbu Dists.). 

(2) Yes, particularly at the moment because of the failure of 
several fairly large Chettiar firms and co-operative institutions, but it 
39 be remembered that the bad state of trade has a lot to do with 
this. 

Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 


1027. (1) Not known. 
(2) Yes, there is also fear to deposit with a co-operative bank 
or society. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


1027. (1) Yes, yes, to some extent. 
_ (2) Yes, there is a similar fear with respect to depositing with 
indigenous bankers, and co-operative banks or societies which are not 
working satisfactorily. 


U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


1027. (1) Yes. I know some Burmans averse to depositing their 
amoney in joint-stock Bank for the reason given in this question. — 
(2) Yes. There is a similar fear with respect to deposits with 
indigenous bankers or to déposits with a Co-operative Bank or society. 


Mr. P. L. L. N Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


1025. No. 
1026. (1) No. 
(2) Not unduly long. 
1027. (1) Yes. This deters many People. 
(2) Yes. 
1028. Yes. There should be a limit. 
1029. See answer to Q. 747. 
1030. (1) Yes. 
(2) Because it is not negotiable. 
(3) No. 
(4) Interest should be raised. They must made negotiable. 
1031. Not feasible. It is difficult for people to impose confidence 
in trust. 


Section 6.—Insurance. 


Akyab District. 


‘ 
1032. Life assurance is steadily increasing amongst the educated 
classes. Insurance of property such as merchandise, houses, rice 
mills, is steadily increasing. Risk against theft and burglary is not 
muuch insured against. 

1033. No, cases knqwn, but the insistence of some companies on 
personal examination of applicants by Civil Surgeon sometimes gives 
rise to difficulties. It might be met by allowing examination by Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon at eutstations. 

1034. None here. 
1035. No restriction should be imposed in present circumstances. 


aw 
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1036. (1) Doubtful it if would be popular as an annuity only milcen 
provision for annuitant himself. 
(2) Probably not, as such savings are usually made for family 
provision. 
(3) See (1). 
1037. Life Insurance is steadily developing now but more accurate 
death statistics would probably enable companies to reduce premiums 
and thereby increase business. ~ 


Tharrawaddy District. 


1032. To a considerable extent. 

1033. No. 

1034. There are no difficulties but the Insurance Companies insure 
only against fire. 

1035, Yes, we approve the view that restrictions should be intro- 
duced as the terms of the non-Indian insurance companies are not- 
liberal and as they are uniform in their rates- 

1036. (1) Yes. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


1032 (a) 1 per mille in towns, nil in rural areas. 
(6) 1 per cent in towns, nil in roel areas except mill-owners. 
1033. No. 
1034. No difficulty. 
1035. The people are not acquiring this habit in this district. 
1036. We consider this premature. _ 


Insein District. 

1032. The practice of insuring property is on the increase among the 
wealthier traders. 

1033. (a) Yes. (4) High rates are demanded because Lower Burma 
is a notoriously unhealthy country with endemic diseases rife and 2 
population that declines to remove its own rubbish and filth, (0 It 
cannot be met at present. 

1035. No. Too many people are acquiring the habit of ‘ making” 


by insurance. In my opinion over 70 per cent. of the fires which 
result in insurance claims are due to arson. 


7 Henzada District (Majority reply). 
1032. One in every 250 insures life. One in every 500 insures | 
property. 
* 1033. Yes. Difficulty is extravagance. It can be met by practising _ 


ity. 
1034 and 1035, No suggestion. 
1036, (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes. 
(3) Yes. v 
1037. Yes. Government Postal Insurance Department should 
accept the lives of non-official private persons on the usual examination 
at Government rate of premia. Annuities should be sold by the post 
office too as suggested above. 
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Henzada District (Minority reply). 


1032. Town people in Burma are insuring their lines, as also their 
buildings. 


Maubin District. 

1032. To a large extent people insure their lives as. well as property 

1033. No. 

1034. No difficulty, any insurance firm written to will send a 
appraiser and arrange insurance. There are also a large number of 
canvassers moving about the province for insurance business. 

1035. No, there is a wide field for all. 

1036. (1) Yes. 

(2) No. 
(3) Government servants of small means would buy such 
annuities, 

1037. Much business is already being undertaken without special 
collection and tabulation of death statistics and there is no reason why 
it shoufd not expand on the same lines. More accurate statistics will 
no doubt be required later on. 


Amherst District. 
1032 (a) To a small extent. 
(b) House and building to a small extent. 
1033. No. 
1034. In case of fire no, but for insurance of other kinds there are 


no facilities. 
1036 (1), (2), (3) Yes. 


Tavoy District. 


1032 (a) . Very few, (6) very few because the conditions of Tavoy 
houses are such that the Insurance Company will not accept them. 
Mostly dhani leaves roofed houses. 

1033. We are not aware of any such cases in this district. 

1034. One reason is that people are not sufficiently educated yet 
and other is the local concerns are individual concerns. The remedy 
is e core the masses by giving Compulsory Primary Education. 

. No. 

1036. (1) We think the people of this district are not sufficiently . 

educated yet to come to this stage. 
2) Wedo not think so. 
(3) We doubt. 


Minbu District. 


1032. Life insurance is very rare in this district. Say about one in 
a thousand in Salin and Minbu towns. Rice mills are generally insured 
probably because creditors insist on this being done. Some Chinese 
merchants who have dealing with Rangoon firmsinsure their mer- 
chandise and building. Practically no insurance of any kind outside 
urban areas, 
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1033. No. 

1034. No difficulties are known. 

1035. No. No Indian Insurance Companies have made any head- 
way in Burma. 7 

1036. (1) Yes. Annuities will Lea safeguard against spendthrift 
inheritors. : 

(2) Yes. Very likely, but not much Post Office Cash Certi- 
ficates have yet been bought in the district. 
(3) Yes, they might especially for purposes of children’s 
education. 

1037.. Yes, nothing need be done. 

Kyauksé District. 

1032. (a) Life insurance in this district is at present done among 
salary~-earners and those who have dealing with public offices. 

(b} Insurance for loss of property is not practised in this district. 
Mills and godowns are not insured but public bodies sometimes insure 
their respective buildings. 

1033. No difficulty is met with. 

1034. The practice of insurance against the loss of property except 
cattle has not yet extended to this part of the district. It is necessary 
that people should sufficiently be educated in the methods of insurance 
so as to enable them to work efficiently the practice of mutual insurance. 
Co-operative Cattle Insurance Societies fail through the idemnities not 
being paid in full value on which premia were paid and premia were 
never returned to the subscribers so as to treat system of the cattle 
insurance as one of the savings system. The present system of the 
cattle insurance should be overhauled so as to identify in full and to 
become a way of savings. 

1035, The committee is neither for nor against the view expressed in 
the question, but desires that every kind of insurance should be fostered 
through Co-operative movement so that the people in the district may 
have thorough grounding in the practice of insurance and fund, realize as 
premia, etc., may be utilized in the expansion of the movement. 

1036. 1, 2, 3 omitted, as the Cash Certificate is not popular in 
the district and so the annuities will also not be popular. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


1032. 1 agree with the Committee. 
1033. No. 


1034. There is no difficulty in arranging insurance of merchandise 
except when in godowns built of matting and thatch situated in the middle 
of the towns and built on inflammable materials for which no reasonably 
prudent company would accept the risk. Insurance of buildings has in 
the past been accepted too easily by some companies with the result 
. that cases of arson for insurance are becoming common. Cattle msur- 

ance societies have been a dead failure, as the cultivator thought that 
if his cattle did not die he was setting nothing for his money. 

1035. I am against giving the monopoly of insurance to local com- 
panies on the ground of encouraging national effort as I consider that the 
claims of efficiency are preferable to the founding of unsound local com- 
panies for political reasons. 


Deputy Commissioner, ( 638 ) 
Kyauksé.] . 

1036. (11 As vital statistics are not accurately kept throughout the 
province Government would find: much difficulty in fixing the rate of 
annuities. 
> (2) Yes; but very few persons would buy either Cash Certifi- 
cates or annuities. 

(3) Very few. 

1037. No. The collection and tabulation of vital statistics cannot 
be improved without the substitution of an expensive agency which the 
country cannot at present afford. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


1032. Very few persons outside Rangoon insure their lives for more 
than a year or two. Millers insure their mills as a rule. 

1034. No respectable person has any difficalty. The principal 
difficulty is the low standard of morality and the next the impossibility 
for travelling’ agents to ascertain the real status and credit of insurers, 
The third difficulty is the disinclination of people to spare money for 


insurance. 
Myitkyina Distria. 


1032, No insurance here. 

1033. No. No one insures here. 

1034. No agents of Insurance companies visit this Subdivision 
because no one is interested in this matter. - 

1035. No insurance here. 

1036. No one will bay annuities, 

1037. No remarks to offer. 


Deputy Commissioner, Myithyina. 


1032. Practically negligible extent. 
1033. No. 
1034. Want of reliable companies in a comnepesition and absence of 
agents. 
1035. No. 
1036. (1) Doubt if there would be any sale. 
(2) No. 
(3) Very few. Perhaps a few wise to Income-Tax evasion. 
1037. Government should not enter the business. Companies with 
capital have enough statistics to push insurance if they wish. 
No way apparent at present to increase accurate Vital Statistics. 


Katha District. Q 
1032. Very few persons outside Rangoon insure (a) their lives 
(8) their property. 
1033. No. a 
1034. The difficulties in arranging insurance of merchandise and 
other property against fire, theft, flood, and othe: accidents are (1) 
people's faith in the Insurance Company is still very low (2) in general 
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the withdrawal of money jnsured cannot easily be effected. The 
difficulties can be overcome, if good canvassers are sent round to explain 
the necessity of insurance of merchandise, and the Insurance Company 
acts accordingly. 7 

1035, Yes, restriction on the operations of non-Indian Insurance 
Companies should be introduced, because money received in Burma 
and India should be utilised in Burma and India. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 
1032, None in this locality. 
1033 to 1037. Do not arise in view of answer to 1032, 


Director of Public Health, Burma. 


1037. An attempt is being made to improve the collection and 
tabulation of vital statistics in Burma ; but, until the Provincial and 
Local health services have been considerably developed in advance of 
their present state, little improvement can be hoped for. 


Postmaster-General, Burma. 
1036, Government already sells annuities through the medium of the 
Post Office. 
1037. Life insurance by Government is becoming increasingly 
popular amongst those classes to whom the facilities are available, viz., 
ment servants and others connected with certain specified 
institutions. Were non-Government servants permitted to take out life 
insurance policies through the medium of the Post Office, there can be 
no doubt that there would, within a few years, be a considerable 
response. 
Burma Tadiaw Chamber of Commerce. 


1037, The Government can help in popularising life assurance in 
the districts by undertaking the business through post offices. At 
present the life assurance companies are operating mostly in the cities 
and the larger district towns and have not so far carried their business 
to the doors of the villagers, ~ Life assurance is an enterprise which the 
State can take up with justification and without courting opposition from 
the companies. 

U Shwe Tha, K.S.M. 


1036. (1) Yes. I think Government should offer annuities for sales 
through the Post Office. 
(2) I think so. 
1036. (3) Yes. 1 think others would be likely to buy such annuities 
&s soon as they understand the object of such annuities. 


Mr, P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
1032. In this District 10 per cent insure their lives and 5 per cent 
insure their property, e 
1033. No, 
1034, No. 
1035. No. 
1036. () Yes. 


1037, If death statistics is collected real development will be made. 
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CHAPTER XI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Section 1.—Vernacular Script in Banking. 


Akyab District. 


1101. (1) No suggesstions. 
(2) English. 
(3) Yes. 
Pegu District. 


1101. (1) No suggestions. The use of vernacular scripts in banking 


in Burma is recommended. 
(2) Vernacular script and English should be permitted. 
(3) Yes. 
Tharrawaddy District. 
1101. (1) Nil. 
(2) English and Burmese. 
(3) All languages except English and Burmese. 


Prome District. 
1101. (1) No. 
(2) Burmese and English. : 
j (3) Languages other than Burmese and English should not be 
used. : 
Henzada District. 


1101. (1) Yes, vernacular scripts should be introduced in banking. 
(2)*Bilingual scripts should be prescribed for each province 
viz. English and the principal language of the province. 
(3) Other languages belonging to a minor section of the popu- 
lation in each province should not be introduced. 


Maubin District. 


1101. (1) Pass-books and pay-in slips can be conveniently made out 
in Burmese to suit a customer. 
(2) Burmese may be permitted. 
‘ (3) All other languages outside English and Burmese should 
be forbidden as far as this Province is concerned. 


Pyafon District. 
1101. (1) The Committee recommended the use of vernacular scripts 
in banking with the exception of signatures on cheques. 
(2) Burmese is recommended by the committee. 
(3) The Committee would forbid the use of Chinese or any 
other script with which the general public in Burma is completely 
unfamiliar. 


“( on) 


Thaton District. 
1105. (1) Yes. 
(2) English and Burmese should be the only languages that 
can be used in banking. 
(3) 1 would  coutid the use of any other languages im banking 
business, to prevent confusion and fraud. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 
1101. Burmese shonld be used. 4 


Amherst District. 
ee as (1) Script in twe languages, English and Burmese, should be 
ie. 


(2) English and Burmese. 
(3) Onnitted. 


Fasoy District. 
1101. (1) 1 would suggest the use of vernacular script for banking 


(2) Only English and Burmese, which may be used con- 


currently. 
Kyaukse District. 


1101. (1) Pass-books and pay-in slips should be bilingual. 

(2) Burngese and English. 

(3) Any language should be allowed ta be used in this 
province, provided cheques, slips, etc. had Burmese and English transli- 
teration. 

Myingyan District. 


1101. (1) As many of people do not understand English, the use of 
Burmese and Tamil scripts may be recogaized. Tamil being the more 
commonly used script among the Indians. 

(2) As suggested in number (1). 
(3) No such prohibition would be practicable. Languages 
and scripts suitable to parties may be used. 


1101. (1) No. 

(2) English and| Burmese. 

@) No 

Shwwebo District. 
3103, Ay ae user choice of filling in blanks 
aere ¢ prefers. 
ish and Burmese. 
o Would forbid the use of ail others. 


Sagaing District. 
1103, (1) Yes. - Barmese language and Gures should be used in all 
Banks in addition to whatever lan,uages that may now be in use. 
(2) See (1 c 
@ No 
41 
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Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range.* 


1101. (1) Cheques, pass books and pay in slips should be bilingual. 
(2) English and Burmese. 
(3) No objection, so long as English and Burmese are in- 
cluded. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


1101. (1) Yes, Burmese. 
(2) Burmese and English. 
(3) Languages other than Burmese and English may multiply 
difficulties as they are not universal ones. 
Mr. A. D. Kiernander. = 
1101. Vernacular cheques if countersigned with signature in Englisit 
by any person approved by the bank might be accepted. 


Mr. P.L.L,N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
1101. No. 


Section 2—Pawnbroking. 


Akyab District. 


1102. (1) Same as.in other parts of Burma. 
{2) None. 
(3) By district or municipal councils. Not necessary to have 
a reluasaiaail : 
Pegu District. 
1102. (1) The rates of interest charged by pawnbrokers i in Pegu is 
as follows : — 

(a) from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 One anna six pies in a rupee 
per mensem, up to five 
months. 

(b) from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 One anna in a rupee per 
mensem, up to five months, 

(2) above Rs. 20 (no limit) Nine pies in a rupee per 
mensem, up to five months 
only. 

The following rates of interest are recomidiended — 
(a) from Re. 1to Rs.5 One anna in a rupee per 


mensem. 
(6) from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 Nine pies in a rupee per 
mensem. 
{c) above Rs. 20 .. Six pies in a rupee per 
mensem. 





* Joint reply ; relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyaukse districts. 


a 


Mortgages. 
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As the Committee do not anticipate any possible evil of the 
‘excessive use of a pawnshop by the poor people, the rates suggested 
above are recommended. 

At present the pawnbrokers charge an anna for each pawn 
ticket from those who pawn their articles. In the majority of cases, the 
advances made on articles pawned are below Rs. 20 and therefore the 
Committee are of opinion that the extra charge of an anna for amounts 

lessthan Rs. 20 should be stopped. 
(2) Since unlicensed pawnbrokers are Pepnibiied by law, no 
i esas be made. 


Tharrawaddy Disirict. 


1102, (1) Two pice to one anna per rupee per month varying with 
amount loaned. Maximum rate might be fixed at 3 pice. Yes. 
- (2) Other measures not necessary, 
(3) By Government. It’s a good plan. Yes. Equitable 


Hanthawaddy District. 


1102. (1) Monthly interest at 1 anna up to Rs. 10. 
* 9 pies from Rs. 10 to 20. 
6 pies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. 
Rs. 2-8-0 per cent from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, 
Rs, 2-0-0 per cent from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80. 
Rs. 1-8-0 per cent above Rs. 80. 
We are of opinion that the maximum rate should be as 
low as possible without regard to fall in license fees or problematical 
excessive use of pawnshops. 


(2) None. 
(5) Recommend none of those suggestions. 


. Prome District. 


1102. (1) One anna is charged for one rupee per month and it 
should be left as it is. 

(2) A police officer not lower than the rank of ahead con- 
stable should be attached to every pawnshop to prevent loss to the pawn- 
broker as well as to detect stolen properties. 

(3) In urban areas where there are Municipalities it should be 
opened by them and in rural areas it should be made over to the District 
Councils. The plan of appointing guarantors might be tried. It need 
not be combined with the Municipal Banks. 


Henzada District. 


1102. (1) One anna per rupee. This should be red»ced to half 
anna per rupee. There will be some fail in the license fee, but it will 


* not encourage excessive use of pawnshops, on the other hand relieve the 


poor borrowing public. 

{2) It would be very desirable if Municipality and District 
Council will run Pawn shops departmentally. It "may be made a branch 
of Municipal and Council Banks with advantages. 


( 64 ) 
Maubia, District. 


1102. (1) I villages.—Not exceeding Rs. 5, one anna for each rupee 
or part, of a rupee for each month or part of a month. Exceeding Rs. 5 
but nok exceeding Rs. 20, nine pies for each rupee or part of a rupee for 
each month of part of amonth. Exceeding Rs 20, six pies for each 
upee. og part of a rupee for each month or part of a month. 
: In towns.—Not exceeding Rs. 5, one anna for each, rupee 
ot part, ofa supee for each month or part of amonth. Exceeding Rs. 5 
and not exceeding Rs. 25, nine pies for each rupee or part of a rupee for 
each month or part of a month. Exceeding Rs. 25, six pies for each 
rupee or part of a rupee for each month or part of a month. 
I do not recommend fixing a lower rate than the above 
rates asamaximum. Third part of question does not arise. 
. (2 No other measures are necessary. 
(3) 1 do not recommend the opening of pawnbrokers’ shops 
by Government or by District or Municipal Councils nor do I think it 
nécessary to appoint a guarantor to each- shop. The last Pet of 


question does not arise. 


Pyapon District. 


1102. (1) One anna on sums up to. Rs. §; nine pies on sums above 
Rs. 5 and not exceeding Rs. 20-; six, pies on sums exceeding Rs. 20 and 
nat exceeding Rs. 200. 

’ (2). The majority of the Committee was in favour of abolish- 
ing all pawashops anc no constructive suggestions were forthcoming. 
(3+ The Committee felt that Government, District Council or 
Mnonicipal pawnshop would be preferable to a private pawnshop. The 
plan of appointing to each shop a guarantor was considered impractic- 
able. 


Thaton District. 


1102. (1) The rates of interest charged by pawnbrokers in this 
District are as follows — © 

(1) Anna one—on every rupee per month if the amount lent 
is Re.1 to Rs. 5. 

(2) Nine pies on every rupee per month if the amount, lent ix 
Rs. 6,to Rs. 20; 

(3) Six pies on every rupee per month if the. amount bet ia 
Rs, 23 to Rs 100, 

We recommend the fixing of the following rates :-— 
(1) Nine pies from Re. 1 to Rs. 10. 
(2) Six pies from Rs. 11 to Rs 50. 
(3) Two pies from Rs. 51 to Rs. 100. 
(4) Rs. 1-8 from Rs. 101 upwards. 

(2} The rates should be fixed as low as possible so that the 
pawnbroking business may become unpopular. We are against Pawn- 
broking as it encourages spend-thriftiness. 

(3) No. 

Equitable mortgages. 
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Thaton District (Kyaikto. Sub-committee). 


" 1102. (1) Fixed rate of two pies per rnpee. Fees will decrease. 
No evil. ; : : 

(2) License at fixed rate should be issued by local bodies to 
person desiring to transact pawnbroking business for receiving gold and 
silver (jewelleries included) in pawn. This will give an increased 
revenue to local bc dies. > 


Amherst District. 
1102 (1) Rs. 6-4 per cent. per mensem as maximum. 


Tavoy District. 


1102. (J) Rs. 3¢ per cent. per mensem, ! would suggest a maximum 
2 per cent. per mensem I do not suggest a tate below 2 per cent. 
per mensem which is in keeping with the Chetty’s rate of interest 
for small loans. 
{2) I would suggest half-yearly inspection by the Municipality 
to check. ’ 
(a) whether a proper amount has been advanced on un- 
redeemed pledges. 
. (0) the amounts for which the unredeemed pledges are 
sold and the refund of any surplus to borrowers. 
(c) A number of pawnshops may for an experiment be 
conducted with guarantors, and oight to be worked in conjunction with 
a district bank. . 


Toungoo District. 


1102. (1) Up to Rs. 5, one anna per rupee pér month. 
Up to Rs. 20, Nine pies per rupee per month. 
Above Rs. 20, six pies per rupee per month. 
v Up to one half of the above rate of interest. 
es. 


Commissioner, Magwe Division. 


1102, Pawn-broking needs regulation badly. Government have 
stecently had certain measures for its regulation under consideration. 
There is always opposition to the opening of licensed pawnshops, which, 
1 am convinced, is largely due to the general practice among apparently 
tespectable people of lending money on jewellery, etc., without enquiring 
how it was come by. In every place in Burma where I have been 
stationed I have known of receivers of stolen property among people of 
the better class, 


Magwe District. 
1102. (2) (a) If the sum lent does not exceed Rs. 5, oné anna for 
each rupee or part of a riipee for each month or part of 4 month. 
_ __ (0) If the sum lent exceeds Rs. 5 but does not exceed 
_ Rs. 20, nine pies for each rupee or part of a rupee for each month or 
part of a month. 


(c)_ If the sum lent exceeds Rs. 20, six pies for each rupee 
or part of rupee for each month on part of amonth, 


Magwe District.] ( 646 ) 


We do not recommend fixing 2 lower rate than this as a maximum. 
(2) No other measures can be proposed for the regulation ot 
‘private pawn brokers at present for Magwe. 
) No, we donot recommend the opening of pawnbrokers 
shops by Government or by District or Municipal Council. 
Notes. —U Htein, Chairman of the District Council is of opinion that 
the rate of interest should be lowered and also that pawn shops should 
be opened by Government, District Council and Municipalities. , 


Pakokku District. 


1102. (1) The rate of interest charged by pawnbrokers in our 
locality are : Re. 0-1-6 on a rupee up to Rs. 5: Re. 0-1-0 on a rupee for 
sums over Rs. 5 and up to Rs. 10, and 9 pies on a rupee for sums over 
Rs. 10 and up to Rs. 250. We would not recommend fixing a lower 
rate than this as a maximum. 

(2) We could not propose any other measures for the regula- 
tion of the private pawnbrokers. 

) We would recommend the opening of pawnbrokers’ shop 
by Municipal and District Councils and it is good plan to appoint to 
each shop a guarantor and this plan could be combined with a plan for 
Municipal Banks. 


Kyauksé District. 


1102. (2) The present regulations appear to. be suitable for private 
pawn brokers. : 
(3) I do not recommend the opening of pawnshops by govern- 
ment or by District and Municipal Councils. As Ido not think that a 
guarantor could be obtained, I do not recommend Municipal Banks. I 
do not think that this plan could be combined satisfactorily with a plan 
for Municipal banks, owing to the difficulty of management. 


Myingyan District. 


1102. (1) The ordinary rate of interest is 5 per cent. per menseme+ 
The loans being for a short period and being small, it is not necessary 
to try to fix the maximum at a low rate. 

. (2) No other measures suggested. 
(3) The opening of the Pawnbroker’s shop by local bodies 
is not desirable. 


Yaincthin District. 


1102. (1) The rates of interest generally charged are as follows :— 
From Re. 1 to Rs. 6 at 1 anna per rufee per month. 
From Rs. 6 to Rs. 21 at 9 pies per rupee per month. 
From Rs. 21 to Rs. 100 at 6 pies per rupee per month. 
sere Rs. 100 and upward at 2} per cent. per month. 
{2) Nil. 
(3) Yes. The plan is recommended. Yes. 


( 647). 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


1102. Pawnshops have been opened in a few districts under the 
Rules contained in ihe Village Manual. The rates for such shops are 
fixed by Rule 5 (vi) of the rules for regulation of pawnshops in village- 
tracts, but are probably exceeded. 

Pawnshops when licenses are sold by auction often fetch consider- 
able sums. District Councils are for some reason not much in favour 
of them in this Division. 

The business is not suitable for Government to undertgke. 


Shwebo District. 


1102. (1) (a) Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent per mensem erie 
to amount involved—the larger the amount the lower the interest. 
Yes. (c) Yes. 
(2) None. 
(3) (a) Government should open them. 5) The plan is un- 
necessary. 
Sagaing District. 
1102. (1) 3% to 6} per cent. per mensem. 
Yes, irrespective of all consequences. 


(2) No other. 
(3) No. Not desirable. No. 


Katha District. 


1102. (1) From 4 to 6 per cent. per month. I would not interfere 
with the wre rate. 
(2) The Regulation of Pawnshops is under the Village Act. 
(3) I can see no reason to interfere. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


1102. (1) There are no pawn-brokers in this locality. 
(2) This does not arise. 
(3) To be opened in towns and in big selected villages. The 
atter part of the question cannot be answered. 


Lower Chindwin District. 


1102. (1) At the one and only pawnshop in Monywa the rate of 
=— is at 75 per cent. per annum, iz, Re. 0-1-0 per Re. 1 per 
mont 

Opinion is equally divided as to the desirability of reducing the rate 
of interest. 

(3) The opening of pawnshops by Coveranicn is recom- 
mended as no stolen property will be pawned. The proposed plan of a 
guarantor was not appreciated. The question of Municipal Banks has 
not been dealt with. 
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Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


1162. (1) One anna is charged for one rapee per month and should 
be left as it is. ’ 

(2) A police officer mot Jower than the rank of a head con- 
stable should be attached to every pawashop to prevent loss to the 
-pawn broker as weil as to detect stolen properties. ‘ 

(3) In urban areas where there are municipalities it should be 
opened by them and in rural areas it should be made over to the 
district councils, 

In case the local bodies cannot get the services of experts, it 
may be necessary to appoint an appraiser ; it need not be combined with 
the municipal banks. 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pya pon}. 


1102. One anna for Re. 1 per mensein, up to Rs. 20. 
Above Rs. 100, 3$ per cent. per mensem. 
This rate should be reduced. 
(3) No. The plan of appointing a guarantor is not workable. 


-¢ ‘ 
Section 3—Equitable Mortgages. 


Akyab District. 
1103. 2 It should be confined to important sea ports only. 
2) No. 


Pegu District. 


1103. (1) The extension of the privilege of making an equitable 
mortgage by delivery of title deeds without the execution of mortgage- 
deeds. to the whole of Burma is recommended. 

(2) Yes, since Commercial Bills have been mortgaged and 
accepted ‘by money lenders without any difficulty in Rangoon, Mandalay 
Moulmein and Bassein, 


Tharrawaddy District. 


1103. (1) To the whole of Burma. 
(2) Yes. . 


Hanthawaddy District. 
1103. (1) No. 


(2) Not in our opinion. 
Prome District, 
1103. (1) and c (2) We have no experience of these. 


Henzada District (Majority reply). 


1103. (1) This privilege should be extended to the towns. At 
present bie ro outside towns are not fit yet to be granted this right. 
2) Yes. 
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Henzada District (First minority reply). 


1103. I am not in favour of extending the privilege to other towns. 
It is used sometimes to cheat creditors. 


Henzada District (Second minority reply). 


1103. (1) Yes, At least it should be extended to important towns in 
the province if it is not feasible to extend the same to the whole 
Province. 


1103. (i) Yes. 
{2) Commercial bills are not used in this locality. 


Pya$én District. 


1103. (1) The Committee see nothing against extending the privilege 
of equitable mortgage to the whole of Burma. This might possibly 
have the effect of increasing the care shown both by the public and the 
indigenous bankers towards title-deeds. But the Committee was of 
opinion that in this neighbourhood at any rate the equitable mortgage 
system would not come into general use. 

(2) The Committee was of opinion that commercial bills 
might be encouraged. 


Maubin District. 


Thatbn District. 


1103. (1) It should be extended to the whole of Burma. 
(2) We think it could be. 


Thatén District (Kyaikto Sub-sonunitiee). 


1103. (1) To be extended’ to whole of province. 
(2) Yes. 
Aumberst District. 
1103. (1) No. 
(2) Yes. 


Amherst District (Mr. Wright's Sub-committee). 


1103, (1) We are of the opinion that the privilege of making an 
equitable mortgage by delivery of title deeds without the execution of 
the mortgage deeds should be extended to all municipal towns in 
Burma ; but that the privilege should only extend to properties actually 
situated within those municipalities. 

Tavoy District. 

1103. (1) I would suggest the extension of privilege of making 
equitable mortgages to all towns throughout Burma but with the 
following restriction: — 

(a) Every such equitable mortgage should be noted in a 
registration office giving the following particulars, viz.—, 
(i) date of mortgage, 
Gi) names of the parties, 
and (iii) amount of mortgage and the rate of interest which 
should be signed in the register by both mortgagee 
and mortgagor. 


Tavoy District.) ( 650 ) 


(6) The laws as to priority should be altered as regards 
equitable mortgages and the priority should be according to the date of 
registration and not according to the date of making the mortgage. 
This'is absolutely necessary as cases have been ante-dated to evade 
attachment of property in execution. 

(2) Yes; with the use of safeguards commercial bills may 
come into larger use. 

Toungoo District. 


1103. (1) It may be extended to certain large towns both in Lower 
and Upper Burma—but confined: within the municipal limits. 
(2) Yes. 
Magwe District. 


1103. (1) The privilege of making an equitable mortgage by delivery 
of title deeds without execution of a mortgage deed should be extended 
to the whole of Burma. 

(2) No answer can be given. 


Pakokku District. 


1103 (1) The privilage*should be extended only to municipal 
towns. 2 
(2) Omitted. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 
1103. (1) No. The practice would probably lead to fraud. 


. 


Mvingyan District. 


1103. (1) It should extend to all district headquarters in Burma. 

(2) Yes. 

Yamethin District. 

1103. (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

‘ Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 
1103. (1) I see no objection. 
Shwebo District. 

1103. {1) Yes, it should be extended to towns where people are not 
ignorant of law. In Shwebo District, these would be Shwebo, Ye-U 
Wetlet, Kin-U and Kanbalu. 

(2) Omitted. 
Sagaing District. 

1103. Yes ; throughout Burma. 

(2) Yes. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and M; yook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinnu Range.” 
1103. (1) Yes. 
(2) Yes. 
ee EE 
* Joint reply, relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyaukse districts. 
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Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 
1103. (1) & (2) We have no experience of these. 


Burma Buildings and Loan Association, Ltd. 


1103. (1) The privilege of making equitable mortgages should be 
permitted to the whole of Burma. It is just as safe as a mortgage 
bond, less expensive to the borrower, and the amount can be called up 
at any time, which is not the case with a registered mortgage. 


Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 
1103. (1) Don't recommend as it will lead to litigation. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Cheltjar (Pyapon). 
1103. (1) Yes. 


Section 4.—Title in Land. 


Commissioner, Arakan Division. = 


1104. and 1105. The difficulty in discovering whether a particular 
holding is free from encumbrances or not is very real, and is felt 
by Government in issuing agricultural loans, efc., as well as by private 
money-lenders. Atthe same time it would be difficult for the Land 
Records Department to keep an accurate record of all mortgages with- 
out a great increase of work, which would mean an increased staff. The 
Registration Index suggested in Question 1105 would be a very cumbrous 
publication and very expensive to print, and unless a high price was 
charged it is doubtful if the cost would be recovered. Also its utility 
would be doubtful unless numbers and boundaries of holdings were 
permanent. 


aAkvab District. 


1104. A system of registration of holdings and prohibition of sub- 
division of holdings is necessary. 

1105. This would be a great advantage and would facilitate investi- 
gation of title in land. 


Pegs District. 


1104. Please see answer for paragraph 1105. 

1105. Although there may be disadvantages and much trouble in 
compiling and publishing a copy of the enuries made in the Registration 
Index Books at the end of each year, the Committee are 6t-opinion that 
advantages will far outweigh the disadvantages and therefore recommend 
that the suggestions made in paragraph 1105 be adopted. The Com- 
mittee further recommend that such copies be sold to the public ata 
cheap price. 


. 
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Tharrawaddy District. 


1104. The Superintendent of Land Records should be made the sole 
authority to whom the petition in prescribed form is to be made for 
enquiry on payment at a fixed rate of Rs. 2 for property worth under 
Rs. 10000 and Rs. 5 for property worth up to Rs. 50000 and Rs. 10 for 
‘property worth over Rs. 50000. 

1105. We do not think that it is advantageous as it would have a 
humiliating effect on the. debtors. We do not therefore recommend 
that this should be done. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


1104. The irivestigation of title in land in the present Land Records 
- system is very cheap and requires no change at the present time. Only 
a small sum of + annas per year is charged for searches in the Record 
Room, whilst no fees whatever are charged for inspection of records in 
the hands of the surveyors. The charge made for the preparation of 
map is only one anna per acre on the 16 inches scale and this rate is also 
‘very reasonable. 

1105. The labour involved would be great, the sales would be quite 
incommeasurate with the expenditure as they would be very little used 
in the District. It is not recommended for this District. 


Insein District. 


1104. None. 
1105, Yes : it is a good plan. 


Prome District. 


1104. Only nominal fees should be charged in the investigation of 
title in land. 

1105. Yes, it isa good idea if each district prints a list and sells to 
the public at the end of each year a copy of the entries made in the 
Registration index book for that year through-out the district. The 
advantage is that it will avoid unnecessary litigation and the mortgagee 
will not suffer on any account. The disadvantage is that some well-to- 
do land owners may not like the idea as it is exposed to the public. 


Henzada District (Majority reply). 


1104. Septennial Record of Rights should be prepared by actual 
resurvey and verification by executive officers with a preliminary i in- 
vestigation into rights, as is done in Bengal and other provinces in 
India. Entries og record of rights, so made is to have the presumption 
of correctness in courts, unless proved otherwise by the party refuting it. 

1105. This procedure will have the advantage of notifying the public 
about the iransfer of rights and will Le highly useful to the public. 
This should be done. . 


Henzada District (First minority reply). 


1105. Certainly { would recommend each publication. It will help 
the money lenders and the solvent borrowers greatly. 
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Henzada District (Second minority reply). 


1105. These will be much advantage if such is printed. This would. 
make the buyers more confident anda lot of litigation would be avoided. 
} recommend that this should be done. 


Maubin District. 


1104. No changes are suggested, but Registration offices might be 
called upon to prepare and forward transfer notices (Direction 18 Burma 
Registration of Deeds Manual) in duplicate to the Superintendent of 
Land Records or Revenue Officer concerned, who will forward the 
duplicate copy to the headman for record and reference by the public 
free of charge. 

1105. There will be no advantage in printing and selling entries in 
Registration Index Books, because the mass of information 
printed will not be of interest to anyone and: sale proceeds are not likely 
phobias printing charges. I do, not recommend that this should be 

ne. 


Pyapon District, 
1104. Tike Committee was of opinion that investigation of land 
titles was a:duous and protracted business bothin the Land Records 


and Registrution Offices. The Committee had no specific change of 
system to suggest beyond that referred to in question 1105; the 


Comunittee thought that an increase of staff for investigation purposes ; 


was called for. . 

1105. The Committee was all in favour of printing and selling to the 
public at the end of each year copiesof entries made in Registration 
Tadex Book for that year throughout the district. The Committee felt 


that it would be a great convenience to the public. . 


Thaton District. 


1104. No change appear to be necessary as no difficulties are ex- 


perienced in getting copies of records of titles from the Land Records. 


and Registration Departments but steict measures are necessary: to see 
that necessuty changes are made by Revenue Surveyor promptly. 

1105. It the entsies in the Registration kadex Booka are printed at 
the end of each year it would be very easy for money lenders to find 
out whether a particular piece of land to be transacted is free from 
encumbrances or not. But there weuld be many disadvantages on 
account of the delay in the publication of the printed entries as some 
four to six months would be spent ia copying out entries and printing 
them. The printed entries would be much more useful if they are 
printed quarterly. : 


Thaton District (Kyaihto. Sub-commitice). 7 


1104. The existing roles are good but are little known. Wide 
publication of these rules in veraacalar should be made. 
1105. The advantages outweigh the disadvantages. Yes. 
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Amherst District. 7 
1104. We do not suggest fresh changes but the existing system 
should be thoroughly carried out and supervised and there should be 
closer co-operation between Registration Department and Land Record 
Department. Registers should be baa more up to date and better 
facilities provided. 
1105. No. 


Amherst District (Mr. Wright's Sub-committee.) 
1104, We have no changes to suggest in the systems at present in 
force in the Land Records and Registration of Deeds offices. 
1105. We are of the opinion that it would be objectionable if the 
proposal in this question were carried out. 


Tavoy District. 

1104. I think the practice obtaining in Southern India may very 
well be adopted in Burma. Any person may apply to a registration office 
for a certificate of incumbrances appearing in the register in respect of 
any property. A fee is charged by the registration department which 
supplies a certificate of incumbrances on application in persen or by 
post. Otherwise the present system of entry in the Land Records and 
Registration office is quite sufficient. Perhaps a Register of Title may 
be opened on the lines indicated by the Land Registry for Middlesex 
where persons are allowed to register their titles. This would facilitate 
the granting of loaus by banks. 

1105. I do not recommend the publication of a printed Index of 
incumbrances as this may tend to prejudice the credit of borrowers. 


Pakokku District. 
1104. Nochange is necessary either in the Land Records or the 
Registratifa of Deeds Systems. 
1105. We would recommend the suggestion as both the mortgagor 
and the mortgagee would have easy reference and confirmation of their 


transactions. 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukseé. 
1104. The present atrangements appear to be the best possible 
considering the existing agency for investigation of claims. 
1105. Such printing would involve government in very heavy loss 
and I do not recommend that this should be done. 


Myingyan District. 


1204. No changes are necessary. 
1105. No such arrangements are necessary as the public have not 
experienced any difficulty in getting information under the present 


system. 


Yameéthin District 


1104. The present system is about the best. No change is 


suggested. 
1105. This method is recommended. No disadvantages could 


possibly arise out ot it. 
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Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


1103. No changes to suggest. 
1105. No one would by these. 


Bhamo District, 


1104. The present system of alienation of land by registered deed 
is satisfactory. 

1105. For this district it is inadvisable to print and sell to the public - 
at the end of each year a copy of the entries made in the Registration 
Index Books for that year, as there would be no pnrchasers. 


Shwebo District. 


1104. Increase number of Reyistration Offices so that there shall be 
one in every Headquarters of a Township. 

Keep a copy of the current supplementary survey map of each kwin 
in each village-tract in the Headman's house, where they could-be 
readily inspected by anyone interested. 

1105. (a) All money-lenders, at least, would each buy a copy, if the 
charge were not too high. (5) Yes. 


Sugaing District. 


1104. No change suggested. 


1105. It might help moneylenders, but the disadvantage is that 
there will be little’or no sale. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin, 


1104. I do not think that any change is necessary. 

1105. The advantages are that the public will be able to find out the 
state of the lands without any enquiry by reference to such. 

1105, Such printed copies of the Indices, so that double mortgage 
and double sale cannot occur. The disadvantage is increase of work in 
the Registration Offices and the consequent necessity to increase 
the remuneration of thé Registration clerks. I recommend that this 
should be done. 


Lower Chindwin District. 


1105. The plan was generally approved, inasmuch as transfers 
would be more a matter of common knowledge. 


Inspector-General of Regisiration, Burma, 


es 
1104. The investigation of title in land -by search in registration 
records is fairly simple and I do not think that any further simplifica- 
tion is required. Registration Charges in Burma, including fees for 
search, are cheaper than in many other Provinces of India. The question 
of raising registration fees generally is under consideration at present. 
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Amherst! District. : 

1104. We do not suggest fresh changes but the existing system 
should be thoroughly carried out and supervised and there should be 
closer co-operation between Registration Department and Land Record 
Department. Registers should be cal more up to date and better 
facilities provided. 

1105. No. 


Amherst District (Mr. Wright's Sub-committee.) 
1104. We have no changes to suggest in the systems at present in 
force in the Land Records and Registration of Deeds offices. 
1105. We are of the opinion that it would be objectionable if the 
proposal in this question were carried out. 


Tavoy District. 

1104, I think the practice obtaining in Southern India may very 
well be adopted in Burma. Any person may apply to a registration office 
for a certificate of incumbrances appearing in the register in respect of 
any property. A fee is charged by the registration department which 
supplies a certificate of incumbrances on application in persen or by 
post. Otherwise the present system of entry in the Land Records and 
Registration office is quite sufficient. Perhaps a Register of Title may 
be opened on the lines indicated by the Land Registry for Middlesex 
where persons are allowed to register their titles. This would facilitate 
the granting of loans by banks. 

1105. I do not recommend the publication of a printed Index of 
incumbrances as this may tend to prejudice the credit of borrowers. 


Pakokku District. 


1104. Nochange is necessary either in the Land Recocds or the 
Registratifa of Deeds Systems. 

1105. We would recommend the suggestion as both the mortgagor 
and the mortgagee would have easy reference and confirmation of their 
transactions. 

Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 

1104. The present arrangements appear to be the best possible 
considering the existing agency for investigation of claims. 

1105. Such printing would involve government in very heavy loss 
and I do not recommend that this should be done. 


Myingyan District. 


1204, No changes are necessary. 

1105. No such arrangements are necessary as the public have not 
experienced any difficulty in getting information under the present 
system. a! 

r Yameéthin District 
1104. The present system is about the best. No change is 


suggested. 
1105. This method is recommended. No disadvantages could 


possibly arise out ot it. 
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Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


1103. No changes to suggest. 
1105. No one would by these. 


Bhamo District, 


1104. The present system of alienation of land by registered deed 
is satisfactory. 

1105. For this district it is inadvisable to print and sell to the public - 
at the end of each year a copy of the entries made in the Registration 
Index Books for that year, as there would be no pnrchasers. 


Shwebo District. 


1104. Increase number of Reyistration Offices so that there shall be 
one in every Headquarters of a Township. 

Keep a copy of the current supplementary survey map of each kwin 
in each village-tract in the Headman’s house, where they could-be 
readily inspected by anyone interested. 

1105. (a) All money-lenders, at least, would each buy a copy, if the 
charge were not too high. (5) Yes. 


Sagaing District. ~ 


1104, No change suggested. 
1105, It might help moneylenders, but the disadvantage is that 
there will be little’or no sale. 


Depuly Commissioner, Upper Chindwin, 


1104. ¥ do not think that any change is necessary. 

1105. The advantages are that the public will be able to find out the 
state of the lands without any enquiry by reference to such. 

1105, Such printed copies of the Indices, so that double mortgage 
and double sale cannot occur. The disadvantage is increase of work in 
the Registration Offices and the consequent necessity to increase 
the remuneration of thé Registration clerks. I recommend that this 
should be done. 


Lower Chindwin District. 
1105. The plan was generally approved, inasmuch as transfers 
would be more a matter of common knowledge. 


Inspector-Geueral of Registration, Burma. 

1104. The investigation of title in land by search in registration 
records is fairly simple and I do not think that any further simplifica- 
tion is required. Registration Charges in Burma, including fees for 
search, are cheaper than in many other Provinces of India. The question 
of raising registration fees generally is under consideration at present. 


Insfector-General Regisivation.) ( 656 ) 

, :(2)* The suggestions from Maubin and. Shwebo. regarding the 
keeping ¢f records by village headimen are questions connected with the 
Land Records Department rather than with the Registration Depart- 
ment. In November 1924 Government decided that the Land Records. 
registers should no longer make a pretence of being a record of title ; 
the Registration Department's practice of sending reports of registered 
deeds to the Land Records Department was accordingly given up with 
respect to simple mortgages, and Registration Direction 18 was then 
amended in this sense. 

(3)* The question whether the Land Records Registers, should 
be a record of title or merely a record of possession is one on which the 
Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records and the Financial, 
Commissioner should be consulted. I cannot offer an opinion of any 
value on this point. If they are not to be a record of title, and 
memoranda regarding simple mortgages are not to be forwarded to the 
Superintendent of Land Records, there would be little advantage in 
sending copies of other memoranda to village headmen or in copies of 
the supplementary survey map being kept in the headman’s house. 
If the practice of sending memoranda regarding simple mortgages to the 
Superintendent of Land Records is to be revived, I do not think that 
there would be any serious objection to registering officers preparing 
these memoranda in cuplicate so that the Superintendent can forward 

- the duplicate copy to the village headmen, although this would increase 
slightly the general cost of registration. 

(4)* As regards the suggestion from Shwebo that the namber 
of registration offices should he increased so that there shall be one in 
every township headquarters, this is what we are aiming at. According 
to Part XXV3 of the Civil List, there are 178 townships ia Burma ; and 
of these there are only 12 which are included within the area to which 
the Act applies and have not their registration office in their own 
headquarters town. i 

(5)* A description of the Madras system of issuing certificates 
of encumbrance will be found in Rules 140 to 146 of the Madras Rules 
and in paragrarhs 643 to 6458 of the Madras Departmental Orders in 
the Madras Registration Manual?. ‘The fees for such certificates under 
Article 13(2) of the Madras Table of Fees appear to be double the 
ordinary fees for search. The form of certificate issued is given in 
Appendix VII t to the Madras Rules. 1 would have no objection to 
introducing such a system- here, especially as J see from the form of 
certificate that the Registration Department will not on any account hold 
itself responsible for any errors in the results of the search. It would 
be desirable, however, to consult Commissioners first, both as to the 
advisability of introducing this. system. and, as to the fees which should 
be charged. 

4105. The advantages of having the indexes printed each year are 
obvious. The disadvantage is that the cost would be prohibitive. I 
-have ascertained from the Superintendent, Government Printing and 
Stationery. that the cost of printing 200 copies.of a book containing 
about 7000 index entries in flush board binding and with cloth back 
would be Rs. 1855. This: would be approximately the cost of printing 


sam ae nh a cea ns cman haben ne aamnamememnemmnaeneaeeammeamenmnmmmenennintiia 


* Paragraphs {2} to (3) of this reply were added after seeing the other evidence 
on the same question. m 
t Reprodeced. as. Chapter X in Yok bi of this Report. 
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the index for Rangoon Town each year. If 200 copies were~ printed, 
the price of each copy would have to be about Rs. 10. It is unlikely 
that 200 copies would be sold at that price. I am therefore not i in 
favour of having the indexes printed each year. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range.* 


1104. Arrangement should be made in such a way that certificate of 
title in land should be granted to each holding in the same manner as is 
‘done in cases of leases in town lands. 


1105, The suggestion is not feasible. I do-not recommend that this 
should be done. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome.. 


1104, Only nominal fees should be charged in the investigation of 
title in land. 

1105. Yes, it is a good idea if each district prints a list and sells to 
the public at the end of each year a copy of the entries made in the 

registration index book for that year throughont the district. 

The advantage is that it will avoid unnecessary litigation and the - 
mortgagee will not suffer on any account. The disadvantage is that 
some well-to-do land owners may not like the idea as it is exposed 
to the public. 


Mr, A. D. Kternander. 


1104. All changes must be recorded and all co-heirs must see that 
their names are entered in the Record of Rights and no claims to be 
recognised by law if names are not registered. Registration fee on 
agricultural land is heavy and should be reduced. There should be a 
nominal search fee. 

1105. Very objectionable as it would make private affairs public. 


Nattukkotiai Chetliars’ Assoctaticn. 


1104. The law in British India as it stands at present, place consi- 
derable obstacle on loan operations on the security of immoveable 
properties. The title to immoveable properties is not clear in many 
cases and the best of lawyers find it difficult to give definite advice on 
titles. The laws of inheritance, the joint family system, and the 
existence of rights in persons other than those in*whose name the 
properties stand in public registers make it very difficult for any banker, 
public or individual to lend on the security of immoveable properties. 

So long as immoveable properties form the chief wealth of the country, 
for the purpose of salving the economic problem both of agriculturists 
and the traders, greater facilities must be afforded to obtain credit more 
easily on the security of immoveable properties. There must be free 
scope tor purchases, sales and mortgages of immoveable properties. 

a a eae INE ies, DE 
* Point reply ; relates to Sagaing. Mandalay and Kvauksé districts. 
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The Land Mortgage Banks can function efficiently only if such facilities 
are afforded. The present system of ascertaining title to immove- 
able properties by deeds registered in the Registration Offices is 
extremely defective and must be done away with. It affords very little 
facility for ascertaining the exact liabilities on immoveable properties. 
The existing public registers are imperfect and fall immeasurably , short 
of the service to be rendered by public registers. An examination of the 
documents registered in the Registration Offices does not reveal all the 
liabilities on immoveable properties not imposed by and not mentioned 
in registered documents but yet permitted by law. A mortgagee or a 
purchaser is deemed to have had notice and therefore bound by them. 
The liabilities though not mentioned in registered documents do attach 
themselves to immoveable properties even though a person in good faith 
takes a transfer of immoveable properties by mortgage or sale without 
any knowledge of such liabilities. For instance, if a suit is filed in 
connection with an immoveable property, any transaction in regard to 
that property will be affected by the doctrine of Lis Pendens provided 
for in section 52 of the Transfer of Property Act. There may be orders 
and judgments of court operating as a charge on immoveable property 
that will affect transactions relating to such properties ; but they cannot 
be traced in Registration Offices. There may be statutory charges and 
other rights affecting immoveable properties. They do not appear in 
the abstract of title obtainable in Registration Offices. Therefore the 
present system ot registration is wholly inadequate to meet the needs 
and requirements of transactions relating to immoveable properties. It 
is therefore necessary to devise proper remedies as far as may be, to over- 
come the existing defects. Ways and means have also to be adopted 
to supplement the existing system so as to afford reasonable safety to 
persons having transactions relating to- immoveable properties. The 
functions of the Registration Department must be enlarged so that all 
charges and liabilities affecting immoveable properties which are now 
unascertainable by obtaining encumbrance certificates and copies af 
‘documents from Registration Offices may also appear in the registration 
books. In the case of properties which may be affected by Lis Pendens 
it must be provided that if a memorandum of the existence of such a 
suit is not left with the registrar and entered in the registration books 
open to search by the public, the property ought not to be affected by 
Lis Pendens. Similarly, judgments and orders imposing a charge should 
also not have operation unless a memorandum thereof is left with the 
registrar and is registered. The registers must be kept ina central 
place in each district so as to afford every convenience and facility for 
search and inspection by the public on payment of a fee. The present 
system of obtaining encumbrance certificates without the public having 
an opportunity to look into the books themselves must be altered. 

.If the law regarding the title to immoveable properties and to trans- 
fers of the same either by way of leases, mortgages or sales is approxi- 
mated to the system obtaining in Australia and adopted in the Federated 
Malay States and in certain other newly developed colonies, it will be 
in the interests of the material progress and improvement of trade 
conditions and banking facilities in this country. The present system 
of title places great impediments in obtaining advances and banking 
credit on immoveable properties. If the law is aliered as above sugges- 
ted, the only proprietor who will be recognised in law will be the 
person in whose name the title stands in the public register. A certificate 
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‘or document of title can be issued by a special officer noting therein 
the name of the proprietor, the encumbrances if any upon the property, 
the discharge of the encumbrance, alienation in respect of the said 
property thus giving in a sheet of paper all particulars regarding the 
properties doing away with the necessity of obtaining encumbrance certifi- 
cates. The discharge of encumbrance must be compulsorily registrable. 
Thc conditions regarding the exccutants personally appearing before 
the resistrars of assurances for registration of such documents may be 
relaxed. Provision may be made that if such a document is attested by 
an Honorary Magistrate or Notary Public, the same may be allowed to 
be registered by the registering officer. The title of the registered 
proprietor must be made indefeasible except in cases of fraud and mis- 
representation to which the proprietor is proved to be a party. When 
the proparty stands in the name of more than one, unless the shares in 
which the property is owned are dehned in the registered document, 
it should be provided that the properties should be presumed to be 
owned in equal shares. Every proprietor should have the right to 
transfer, charge or lease his share or right in the property to any 
person in the absence of any restriction in that behalf. A certificate 
of title should be issued by a special government officer and this 
should be the primary document of title and no copy thereof should 
be allowed to be obtained except upon satistactory proof of the loss 
of the original. 7 

The enforcement of mortgages or charges should be made much 
simpler. There should be a land officer through whom a mortgagee 
should be in a position to send the notice to the debtor calling for 
payment of mortgage amount after specified days and notifying that the 
property will be sold by public auction in default of suck payment. 
The debtor may be enabled to appear before the collector showing 
cause why the land should not besold. If the collector is satisfied that 
a default has been made as notified by the mortgagee, and if no cause be 
shown to his satisfaction by the debtor, the collector shall order the 
sale of the land charged or such a portion thereof as he may think fit 
and the sale should be held by a public auction duly notified and 
advertised at the expense of the mortgagee that the sale should be held 
30 days after the date of the order of sale with powers of postponement 
of sale. The reserve price may be fixed upon the land and the auction 
conducted by a public licensed auctioneer. On payment of the 
purchase price, the collector should signa memo of transfer in a ~ 
specified form and deliver the same to the purchaser. The system of 
caveats or objections to the transfer, charge or lease of immoveable 
property by the registered proprietor may be provided for in 
favour of any person claiming the title or interest in the land to 
remain in force for three months from the date of entering the 
caveat. The caveator may be required to show cause why the caveat 
igs not be withdrawn and the court may adjudicate upon the merits 

the caveat. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Cicitiar (Pyapon). 


1104. The charges should be reduced. 
1105. Very advantageous. 
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Section 5.—Public Fundsin Banks. 


Akyab District. 
1106. Publication of duly audited balance sheets. 


Hanthawaddy District. 

1106. These balances should only be kept by the Imperial Bank in 
this country. 

Prome District. 

1106. Only. the Banks the working of which are approved ot by the . 
Government may be permitted to keep the balances of municipalities, * 
etc., and such Banks should be subject to the audit by the Government. 

Henzada District. 

1106. It must be a registered bank with a reserve capital of at least 
one lakh. 

Maubin District. : 

#106, Banks should furnish security in Government paper. 


Pyapon District, 
1106. (1) The bank should be a public joint stock concern. 
(2) The bank should be audited by a reputable firm of 


Chartered Accountant. 
(3) The bank should show a satisfactory talnced sheet in 
regard to capital, reserves and liquid assets. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 
1106. The banks should deposit with Government securities. 


Tavoy District. : 

1106. I would suggest that such banks should be subject to audit by 
Government and that the reserve, should be at least 33 per cent. of the 
deposits. ‘ 

Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukse. 
1106. Such Banks should have reserve funds amounting to at least 


one-quarter of the loans deposited in the bank and should be audited 
and inspected by Government or by Chartered Accountants at least 


once a year. 
Myingyan District. . 


1106. Co-operative Banks and’ other Banks connected with the 
Government, which are in receipt of Government approved certiticate 
to be issued annually may be allowed to receive such deposits 
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Yaméthin District. 


1106. The banks should have sufficient Fluid resources, #.¢., at least 
‘sufficient to meet the demands of the coming 12 months, 


; Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 

1106. No banks except the Imperial Bank should keep balances of 
local bodies or public institutions. There is no reason why Government: 
should surrender the profit arising from holding the balances of these 
‘bodies to private concerns. 


Sagaing District. 


1106. Only on the consition that the banks are certified as sound by 
Government. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Meet 


(Co-operative Branch), Myinmu Range.* 
1106, The same conditions as in cases of deposits by general public 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henaada and Prome. 
1106. Only the banks the working of which are approved of by the 
Government may be permitted to keep the balances of municipalities, 
etc., and such banks are subject to the audit by the Government. 


Official Assignee and Administrator-General, Burma. 

1106. Such Banks should be the Imperial Bank of India or 
its Branches or Banks approved for the purpose by the Local 
‘Government. Approval should only be given to Banks of good standing 
which issue yearly or half-yearly Balance sheets, which employ a trained 
and competent staff, and have either a substantial reserve fund, or are 
prepared to deposit in the Imperial Bank Government Securities of a 
value equal to the aggregate amount of the balances of public bodies 
which they are likely to hold from time to time. The Local Govern- 
ment as guarantor or surety of an approved bank to have the right to 
realise and appropriate the proceeds of the securities deposited in the 
event of its having to make good any loss caused to a public body by 
reason of the bank's failure to meet its liabilities in full. If the Local 
Government does not desire to assume the responsibility of a guarantor, 
the deposit of securities duly endorsed could be made directly with the: 
controlling authority of the local body concerned. To prevent loss 
arising from @uctuations in the values of Government securities, a margin 
of not less than 5 per cent. over and above the market value of the 
securities would have to be maintained. 

As the law and rules stand at present, it is not possible for the 
Administrator-General to deposit funds under his control in any Bank 
other than the Imperial Bank which allows no interst on current accounts 
and does not accept fixed deposit for less than 6 months. There 
appears to be no reason why the Administrator-General should not be 
authorised by the Administrator-General’s Act, to deposit money which 
needs investment for an indefinite period, with a bank which is prepared 
to accept the deposit callable at short notice and to pay ji interest at, say 
1§ per cent. below the Imperial Bank rate, and deposit, as collateral 
security , endorsed Government paper of the value of the loan plus a 
margin of 5 per cent. for depreciation. 


© Joint reply ; relates to Savaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé districts. 
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Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
1106. Balance sheets to be prepared quarterly. 


Section 6—Imperial Bank of India. 


: Akyab District. 

1107. We are not in a position to answer this as Akyab has hada 

branch for many years. 
Pegu District. 

1107. As there is no branch of the Imperial Bank of India at Pegu, 

it is not possible to answer this question. 
Tharrawaddy Ristrict. 
1107. Not known as there is none here. 


Hanthawaddy District. 
1107. No branch has been opened in this District. , 


Prome District, 


1107. (a) These are not very popular with the Burmese community. 
(8) It promotes the interests of foreign capitalists. 
(c) Cultivators have no such dealings with such Banks. 
(d) Yes it does some good to the indigenous bankers. 
(e) Yes. 
(f} We have no experience. 
(g) We have no experience. 


Henzada District. 


1107. (a, band c} There has been a decided advantage and progress 
in these lines. 


(d,ef and g) These have not been affected materially as yet. 
Pyapon District. 


1107. No new branch of the Imperial Bank having been opened in 
this district, the Committee is unable to answer this question 


satisfactorily. 
Thaion District. 


1107. Since there has been no new branch of the Imperial Bank 
opened in this District, none of the matters referred to arise for 


discussion, 
Thaton District (Kyaiklo Sub-committee). 
1107. None known. 
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Amberst Disirict. 


1107. In Burma only a few branches of fniperial Batik of India have 
been opened in recent years. The result has been good with respect 
to (a) to (g). 

Tavey District. 


1107. The Imperial Bank of India caters for the needs of the more 
influential classes of the public, probably about 5 per cent.; to the 
remaining 95 per cent. it is of little use. - 


Formation of a District Bank. 


Note.--I would suggest that there should be in each district, a district bank backed 
by Government. This bank should be allowed to receive deposits, issue bonds of 
certificates to the Public against cash deposits, a¢vance moneys upon landed security, 
Jewellery, and produce, and upon its own bonds and ceftificates but without funning 
current accounts, The bank should be able to raise money at 5 per cent. per annum 
and itcould grant loans at 10 per cent. An appraiser will determine the particular 
amount to be advanced to borrowers. The bonds or certificates issued by the Bank 
witi be guaranteed by Government. The effect of this will be— 

1. to shift valuable property and money which is now kept in houses into 
custody of the Bank and thus lessen the possibility of dacoities and thefts 
and incidentally to reduce the cost of Criminal Administration. 

2. to convert fixed capital and bring it into use as circulating capital the need for 
which in this district is considerable. 


3. a 1 generally to promote trade industry and employment by providing financial 
ities. 


Deputy Comunissioner, Kyauksd, 


1107. The Imperial Bank of India has not opened any branches in 
this district and 1 am unable to answer the questions asked. It would 
be a considerable advantage to the district if a branch were opened in 
Kyaukse but I doubt if such a branch would pay its way. 


Myingyan District. 
1107. (a) The effect in this direction has not been appreciable. 
(b) These Banks do help the promotion of trade and industry. 
(o) In this district, the existence of the Bank bas not been of 
much benefit to Agriculturists ; because land is not accepted as security. 
({d) This helps the indigenous Banking system ; because money- 
lenders can get loans trom the bank by depositing suitable security. 
(e) No such extension has been noticed. 
(f) This has the effect of steadying rate of interest and the 
cost of buying bhundis. 
(g) No other advantages are yet noticeable in this district. 


Yaméthin District. 

1107. No such branches exist in this district. 
Shwebo District. 

1107. No branch bas been opened in Shwebo Distriat. 
Sagaing Distrid. 


1107. This question is not considered as we have no branch of the 
Bank in the district. 
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Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Depariment, Mandalay Charge, 
and Myook (Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range*. 


"+ 1107. (a) Not very prominent. 

(8) There is a slight sign of improvement in trade, but not in 
the case of irdustry. A very few traders have started transactions with 
the bank ra mortgaging their stock in trade. 

c) Nil. 

(d) Nil except with chettiars. 
e) Nil. 
(f) Nil. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


1107. (a) These are not very popular with the Burmese community. 
(6) It promotes the interests of foreign capitalists. 
(c) Cultivators have no dealings with such banks 
(d) Yes, it does some good to the indigenous bankers. 


(e) Yes. 
{f) We have no experience. 
(2) Do. 


Mr. P.L.L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


1107. (2) People are encouraged to save and invest. 
(b) Trade and industry improve. 
(c} Not much. 
(d) and {e) None. 


Section 7—Usurious Loans Act. 


Akyab District. 


1108, (t) Yes but niostly in towns. 
Ne No. Insolvency is easier and surer. 
: (4) Na in this district as the provisions are well-known, to 
Pleaders and Courts. 
1109, (1) No. 
(2) No. 
(3) No. The particular creditor against whom the act is 
apiet would be more careful in future and would avoid this debtor. 
0. No. The court has the power of reopening past transactions. 
A destin of account would hardly be of much use. 

1111. People who have no security to offer will find it difficult to 
getaloan. In this district 3 per cent. per month is generally allowed 
on such loans. No absolute limit should be sromibed by law. The 
courts will exercise their discretion. 

1112. This would happen in a few cases. - It would be difficult 
for the debtor to prove that he received less than the consideration 
shown on the document. 


nr 


. * Joint reply : relates to Sagaing, Mandalay and Kyauksé districts. 
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1113. (1) Rate of interest might perhaps be reduced but evasions will 
be frequent. 
(2)* By the High Court circularising the lower courts. 
3) Yi 


(4) (a) Rather unlikely, 
(6) No , 


{c) No. > 
1114. Yes. Not possiblelto prevent evasions in all cases. 
1115. (1) No. 


: (2) No. It will have a beneficial effect on debtors to some 
extent. 


Depuly Commissioner, Kyaukpyu. 


1108. (1) No. 
(2) No. 
(3) Very seldom. 
(4) Yes, but the Act is not applied in many instances, as 
the money-lenders would cease issuing loans. 
1109, 2 There has been no such instance: 


Do. 
(3) Yes, the money- -lenders are not plentiful here and cheap 
loans are not available. 


1110, No. 


1111. If there is any hard and fast rule, money-lenders would not 
be lending money to the cultivators. They can use their surplus money 
én many other ways to bring equivalent or better income. 

1112. A person with good security will not execute such a bond. 
It is only persons who have no security who will do such a thing. It 
would be a case of gamble between the creditor and the borrower. 

1213. (1) It would be to the disadvantage of the cultivator if the 
Act were used more frequently, because the rate of interest which varies 
from 2} per cent. to 5 per cent. per mensem cannot be reduced, as the 
money lenders themselves borrow the money in many cases at a cheaper 
rate of interest from elsewhere. 

There is no one in the district who has any surplus money to a 
considerable extent. 

Ages By notifying to the general public. 

{4) There i is no danger of widespread attempt to repudiate 
justice on this account nor is there any likelihood of extravagance in 
incurring debts, because as stated above, there are not many people in 
the district, who have any great surplus money. 

1114, Borrowers now-a-days adopt all sorts of methods to get as 
much loan as possible and they make every endeavour to swindle the 
creditors. ‘his is because the expenses of livittg are becoming greater 
than the income. 

Tti is difficult to prevent evasion effectually, because it is difficult to 
prove the dishonest intention at the time of taking the loan as required 
dy the Indian Penal Code, 

1115. No. 
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Sandoway District. 


1108 to 1115, The peopie of this district generally do not know that 
there exists such an act as the Usurious Loans Act, which is aimed at 
the amelioration of the plight of the borrowers and to prevent the 
excessive rate of interest changed by the money lenders. 

Ordinarily whatever rate of interest agreed upon between the lender 
and the borrower at the time of taking the loan, is paid at the time of 
the repayment of the loan. In cases, however, which come up to Civil © 
Courts, the Courts as a rule, protect the borrowers and give relief under 
the Usurious Loans Act whether such a relief is claimed by the 
borrower or not. This however in no way hinders obtaining credit 
afterwards. 


Pegu District. 


1108. (1) Usurious Loans Act is known only to few. 
(2) No. 
(3) Yes, but very rarely. 
(4) No. 
1109. (1) Not known. 
(2) It is not possible to say whether the depositors experience 
difficulty in getting loans since such cases aré very rare. 
(3) (a} Impossible to say. 

1110. This practice is not heard of in the Pega District. 

1111. Any law limiting interest will surely effect borrower who 
have little or no security to offer adversely inasmuch as if any loans are 
issued at a_low rate of interest as prescribed by law the business in the 
Pegu District will be at a stand still. The Committee after much 
deliberation come to the conclusion that maximum rate of interest should 
be Rs. 1-12 in cases of tenant cultivators with no property.. There have 
been many cases in which lenders have evaded the provisions of 
Usurious Loans Act by taking pro-notes for much larger principals than 
were advanced and therefore if an absolute limit is fixed such malprac~ 
tices will increase many fold. 


- 1112. When such malpractices as described in paragraph 1111 are 
practised, the lenders are in the habit of remaining outside the clutches 
of law by transferring the pro-notes to other persons and therefore the 
Committee cannot find any remedy. Since the interest ia already 
counted as part of the principal and since the pro-note is transferred to a 
second person it is not possible to prove the excess according to law. 

1113. (1) Since the application of the Act has not been frequent, 
there are no sufficient data to form the basis of an opinion. Hence this 
part of the question is not answered. 

(2) The frequent use of the Act may be brought about by 
encouraging the civil courts to use it of its own motion in proper cases.. 
The subordinate courts are reluctant to use the Act (except for cutting 
.down the interest which is on the face of it extortionate), because the 
superior courts insist upon them to cut down duration of the cases before 
them. The relaxation of their insistence by the superior courts upon 
curtailing duration in cases where the Act is applied would prove an 
encouragement to the subordinate courts for their application of the Act 
to proper cases. ‘ 
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(3) It is recommended that the High Court be addressed for’ 
the relaxation of its insistence upon curtailing duration in cases where the’ 
Act is applied. 

(4) There is no danger attending the measure recommended 
above, as the recommendation does not involve any change of law or 
procedure. 

1114. (a) Yes. 

{b) It is impossible to prevent evasions effectually, because no’ 

evidence would be available to prove the evasion. 
1115. (1) No. , 

(2) No. When a civil court applies the Act of its own motion’ 
in a proper case, the borrower does get some benefit. Moreover, the 
Act works as a check upon the money-lender against demanding. 
exorbitant interest to some extent. 


Tharrawaddy District, 


1108. (1) Very few know. 
(2) Diane Judge would be in a better position to know. 
(3) ¥ 


(4) No. 

1109. (1) (2) (3) No. 

1110. Yes. Yes, legislation is required to remedy it. No, such 4 
law would not be appropriate. 

1111. To a great extent. Rs. 3 per cent. per month. Yes. 

1112. The remedy suggested or approved cannot meet such kind of 
case. No, the borrower will not be able to prove the excess. 

1113. (1) There are more disadvantages than advantages. 


(2) By distribution of the translation of the Act to thé 
headmen. 


(3) No. 
(4) (a) (8) () Yes. 
1114. Yes. No. 


Hanthawaddy District. 
1108. (1) Very few. 
(2) Yes, most advocates do. 
a _ the majority of cases. 


1109. at He has difficulty owing to the fact that he has been sued. 
for his debts. 

(2) Makes no difference. . 

1110. They do not. Leyislation not necessary. 

1111. It will be more difficult for them to obtain loans. The tenant 
cultivator with no property should pay annas 4 per month more than an 
ordinary cultivator with property pays, as a maximum. Yes, they will. 

1112. No remedies can be suggested. The excess cannot be proved 
in most cases. 

1113. We have already said it is used in practically every case. 

1114. Yes, it is true and it is not preventable. 

1115. (1) No, except that perhaps Rs. 1-8-0 per cent. per month 
might be allowed up to date of filing suit and Re. 1 per cent. per month: 
cae ga a in liew of Rs. 2 and annas 12. 

0. 
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ae Insein District. 
© 1108. (1) No. 
(3)- Very little. 
(4) a fair number but the number is uncertain. 
1109. (1) (2) (3) information unreliable. 
1110 to 1115, Information is insufficient to reply. 


Prome District. 
1108. (1) Yes, it is well known among the money lenders but not se 
amuch among the borrowers. 
(2) No, never. It is due to dire ignorance of debtors. 
(3) Yes, some of the Civil Courts do this. 
(4) Yes, there are many. 
1109. 2 ae 


us 3) to ‘and (b) None known. 
1110. Yes, it is the dirty trick’ most commonly played by the 
- -well known money lenders. Yes legislation is absolutely necessary. 
“Yes, it is indispensible. ; 

1111. Yes, such law may hinder the prospect of borrowers at first, 
but money lenders cannot help lending afterward. This wed be the 
-~gase. 
tis 1112. Since the borrower signs such bond willingly, he will be 
unable to prove the excess although the Act includes this excess in 
interest. 

* 1113. (1) There might be a temporary standstill or hesitation on the 
part of the money lenders to lend money to borrowers if the Act were 
used more frequently. On the other hand, it will be a great relief to the 
public in general if greedy money-lenders are checked by the frequent 
appliance of this Act. 
ree By educating the ignorant masses (borrowers). 
(4) io No, it is not likely. 
(b) No, it is very unlikely. 
(c) No ; No, it is not likely that any danger would attend. 
1114. BG they are too ignorant to evade law. 
nae. fink by bringing evaders to law if any case is detected, 
(2) Not necessary at this stage. 


Henzada District (Majority reply). 


1108. (1) No. 
(2) Not except when they engage a lawyer to represent 


(3) Seldom. 
(4) ¥ 


es, 

1109. (1) (2) (3) No. 

1110. Yes, the indigenous bankers and the Chettyar money tenders. 
often do this. Legislation is required on this matter. It would be very 
advisable to require the creditor to furnish six-monthly statements. 

Such law- will not effect debtors meterially. Theré will certainly 
‘be a number of law breakers on this matter, but these must 
aie as a necessary evil in rendering protection to general 
public. : 


them. 
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1112. (1) Yes the borrowers will be able to prove this excess under’ 
the first proviso to section 92 of the Indian Evidence Act. Whether he- 
would have evidence enough to prove this when-the transaction takes. 
place at the creditor’s place is a doubtful question. 

1113. (1) There will be no remarkable effect on the individuals or” 
the country by a liberal use of this Act. 

ta) ) The Act should be published for some time in the local 
popular newspapers and the civil courts should be asked by official 
circulars to rae use of this law whenever occasion arises. 
es. 


(4) No. : 
1114. Yes, it will not be possible to prevent evasions effectually but 
as I have said these evasions may be tolerated as necessary evil. 
1115. (1) No. 
(2) The Act should be repealec¢ and*a new Act should be: 
submitted for the reason that change will be many and the remodelled, 
act will be vastly different from the existing one. a 


Henzada District (Minority reply). 


1108. (1) The provisions of the Act are not yet well known. In fact 
in this district owing to competition between bankers the rate of 
interest is decreasing yearly hence there seldom arises a necessity to- 
apply the Act. This remaik applies to professional money lenders but 
not to the Burmese village money lenders who sometimes charge very 
high rate of interest. 

(2, (3) and (4) No. . 
1109, 
1110, Ne 
No. But when the borrower pays a part of the debt he 
should be informed what is the amount still due. 


Myaungmya District. 
1113, (1) Without explaining what is “ execessive interest” it is- 
difficult to apply the law owing to the high rate of interest prevailing in 
the country. It is also a question of fact and very difficult to define. 
More frequent application of the law will help the debtors ; but the 
borrowers capacity to borrow will greatly be affected and there will 
be greater pressure by creditors for repayment. 

(2) By defining “ excessive interest ” if possible. 

(3) We would not recommend the measure. Limitation of | 
borrowers’ capacity which is likely to follow the more frequent applica- 
tion of the law will effect the development of the country. 

(4) (a) Not likely. 

(6) {) Yes. . 
LIS. Yes» We do not think, itcan be effectually done by legislation. 
W115. (1) “ Excessive interest “should be defined if possible or 
some explanation added. 

(2) We would not recommend repeal of the Act. The Act 
does not aim at general reduction of rate of interest. but relieves 
individual cases. It is almost a dead letter in this country. 
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Maubin District. 


1108. (1) and (2) No. 
(3) Not applied, as interest is not usually high in this district. 
(4) No. - : 
1109. (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
(3) (a) No other disadvantages, (b) nil. 
1110. No. No. No. 
1111. Wiil affect them adversely. No limit can be fixed : each 
.case must be governed by the peculiar circumstances attached to it. 


es. 
1113. (1) Will affect adversely borrowers without security if Act 
were more frequently used, but would save those who have borrowed 
- 30 excessive interest. e 
(2) By periodical distribution of hand-bills in the vernacular 
of the Act. 
(3) Yes. 
(4) (a) Very likely, (6) Yes. (c) Yes. The measure above 
- recommended is attended with some danger which is out-weighed by the 
advantages accruing. 
1114. Certainly. No. 
1115. (1) No. 
(2) Repeal not recommended. The Act has not had fair 
trial. 
Pyapén District. 


1108. (1) and (2) No. 2 
(3) The Civil Courts do apply the Act but not often. 
(4) Unable to furnish an answer. : 
1109. (1). The application of the Usurious Loans Act in this 
. district is so rare that the Committee is unable to answer this question. 
1110. No. Such a law would be appropriate. 
1111. The Committee was of opinion that any such law was quite 
impracticable as opportunities evading it are too numerous. 
1112. The Committee has no remedy to suggest. 
1113.) It is impossible to give satisfactory answers to these questions 
1114. }in view of the extremly infrequent applications of this Act in - 
1115.J this district. 
Thaton District. 
1108. (1) Not many people know this Act. Only those who are, 
sree less connected with Court affairs, business or litigation know 
is Act. i 
(2) Very few debtors apply for the use of the Act and most of 
-them do so when advised by advocates. 


(3) Civil Courts do not apply this Act in the abseace of 
. debtors’ applications. 
(4) No. 
1109. (1) No. 
(2) No such cases have come to light. 
G3) There are no advantages. 
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1110. Lenders may protect themselves in the manner described 
and consequently legislation may be necessary. Yes, a law requiring the 
lender to give the borrower once a year, when asked for, a statement of 
the account would be appropriate. 

1111. No law is necessary to*limit the rate of interest as the 
Usurious Loans Act is in force. 

1112. (1) There would be advantages if the Act were frequently 
made use of. 

(2) The Act should be read out to the public by the headmen 
in the Townships from time to time. The public should be encouraged 
to buy it. The Act should be translated into vernacular languages and 
told to “ bagi at cost price. 

Yes. 


1112. No such thing has ever been heard of in this district. 
1324 and 1115. No. 


Thaton District (Kyaikto Sub-committee). 
1108, (1) Very little known. 


(2) Few asked for. ~ * 
(3) Applied voluntarily in many cases. 
(4) Yes. 


1109. (1) Yes. (2) No. (3) Yes. : 

1110. Yes. A rule should be made prohibiting the principal plus 
interest of old bond being made up in the new bond. Yes, a statement 
should be given once a year. 

N11 to end. None known. 


Amherst District. 
1108. (1) and (2) No. 
(3) Yes. 


(4) No. 
1109. (1), (2) and (3) No. 7 
1113. (1) No disadvantages. 

(2) By enforcement by courts. 

(3) Yes. 


(4) No. 
1135. (1) and (2) No. = 
Amherst District (Mr. Wright's Sub-committee). 
1108. (1) We do not think that many people know of the existence 
-of the Usurious Loans Act. 
(2) A fair number of debtors in this’ District ask for the 


application of the Usurious Loans Act when sued for their debts. 
(3) Civil Courts seldom apply this Act without being asked by 
the debtor to do so. 
@ There-are not in our opinion many cases in which the 
Act should palpably be applied, but is not. 
1109, (1) A debtor wha asks for the Act to be applied will find 
greater dithculty in consequence in getting credit afterwards. 
(2) We consider that the same will happen even if the Court 
applies ~ Act without being asked. 
(3) We do wot think that there are any other sae 
to a debtor who has received benefit under the Act. 


. 
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Wright Sub-commiitee.] 

1110. We think that lenders seldom protect themselves against 
application of the Act by getting new bonds executed just before 
bringing their suit, the principal of the new bond being made up of the 
principal and interest of the old bonds. We do not consider that 
legislation is required to remedy this. We do not consider that it would 
be appropriate for a law to be passed requiring a lender to give a state- 
ment of accounts every six months. 

1111. A law limiting interest would in our opinion adversely affect 
borrowers who have little or no security to offer. 

We think it would be inadvisable to fix any absolute limit of the rate 
at which interest should be paid. If the law fixes an absolute limit we 
consider that some borrowers would be prepared to pay rates in excess 
of these and that the rates would be further increased to cover the 
lender’s risk of punishment. 

1112. Under our recommendations this question would not arise. 

_ 1113. (1) If the act be used more frequently it would we think tend 
to restrict credit. 
(2) We do not consider that there are any means by which the 
more frequent use of the Act could be brought about. 
(3) Does not arise. 
(4) Does not arise. 

“1114, W consider it true that borrowers anxious to get money will 
try to evade whatever law of this kind is made. We do not consider it 
possible to prevent evasions. 

1115. (1) We do not recommend any amendments to the Act. 

(2) We do not recommend any repeal or substitution of 
different legislation. 


Tavoy District. 


1108. (1) The generality of people know nothing of this Act. 

. (2) Some persons do ask for relief but they are usually put in 
motion by the Pleaders who represent them. 

(3) Some Judges apply the Act of their own motion, others 
only on the application of the Debtor. 

(4) Yes, there are many such cases. 

1109. Yes, a Debtor who applies for relief is usually marked down 
as.a scamp and it is difficult for him to borrow afterwards. 

(2) This antagonism does not arise if the court acts on its own 
motion. ae 
(3) Not that I know of. 

1110. Yes, it is a° frequent practice, especially of Chetty money 
lenders to merge one loan into another and convert interest into capifak 
in that way. The usual result is when the loan gets top-heavy the 
debtor goes bankrupt. 

It would stop the evil ifit were made imperative for the court to 

- apply the act in every case and not to allow contracting out of the act, 
{see my remarks to questions Nos. 401 and 402, under Chapter IV of Ques- 
tionnaire). The Act should be made to apply to all transactions. 

1111. There is no way of controlling the rate of interest except by 
application of the Usurious Loans Act. All the devices suggested in 
this question will be resorted to and cannot be legislated for. 

1142. My remarks to 1110 is the arswer to this. 
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1113. A proper use of the Act will. not have the effect suggested by 
this question but would tend to make lenders more careful nad 
circumspect. 

1114. It is possible borrowers and lenders will try and . evade ae 
law against usury and no law passed in this direction will produce the 
desired effect. Such matters are usually brought to light when claims 
come into Court. 

1115. I recommend the following amendments :— 

‘ Section 2. (1) At the end of the section the following words. 
should be added “and includes any sum agreed to be paid as part of 
the principal amount over and. above the actual sum advanced or. 
borrowed.” 

Section 3. (1). the words “ the Court shall enquire whether" in 
place of the words “ the Court has reason to believe.” 

(a) Omit the word “ that * 

{b) At the end of (6) add the words “ arid shall record a finding 
thereon and shall in each case exercise such.one or more of the follow+ 
ing powers as the nature of the case may require " instead of the words 

* the Court may exercise all or any of the following powers namely, 
etc." 
Mergui District. 
1108. (1), (2) and (3) No. 
(4) Yes. 


1109. (1) and (2) Do not arise. 
1110. Yes to all the questions. 
1111. It will affecf them badly. Interest to: be limited from 24 per 


cent. to 3 per cent. The answer to the last part of the sae is in 
the negative. It is not likely. 


1113, (1) Save poor people. : 
(2) By encouraging courts to use it more often on its own 


motion. . 


a) oe "(b)and () No. The last part of (c) does not a arise. 
1114, Not nevessarily. ‘ 
The answer to the 2nd part is omitted. 
1115. (1) and (2) No. 


Touagoo District. 
1108, (1) No. Only those who have cases against them are advised 


ad lawyers. 
2) About 25 per cent. . 
(3) Very rarely. 
(4) Not many cases. . 
1109. Yes—but he can go to sonia place or to another money-~ 


lender. 
Magwe Disiric, 


van 
74 


. 


1108, (1) and (2) No. 
(3) Yes. 


(4) No. 
1109, (1) Yes, he does. 
(2) Y¥ 


( es. 
(3) (a) & {0) No. 
43 
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Pakokku District. i 
1108. 2 Very few people know that this Act exists. 
No. 
a Very seldom. 


Yes. 
1109, i and (2) Yes. 
(3) (a) and (b) Yes, he becomes a marked debtor and does 
not get credit fram the rest. Fe 
3110. Yes, many lenders do adopt this practice. Yes, legislation is 
required to rgmedy it. It would be appropriate to frame a law for the 
lender to give the borrower a statement of the account every six months. 
W111. They would not get credit by limiting the interest. It is 
impossible to fix any limit as it is certain ta be broken. 
1112. Such cases are not known in our locality. a 
1113. (4) If the Act were used more frequently it will be difficult to 
get credit. 
(2). More frequent use of the Act could be brought about by 
issuing stringent orders by the High Court. 
3) Yes, we would recommend the adoption of these measureg 
as we are of opinion that the rate of interest will come down all round. 
(4) (a) to (c) No, we do not think so. 
1114. Yes, it is not possible to prevent evasions effectually. 
1115. (1) and (2) No to both. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauhsé. 


1108. (1) Yes. 
(2) No ; because they hope to borrow more money in the 


(3) No; because High Court has ruled that this should not 
be done in the majority of cases. 

7 (4) Yes. 

1109. (1) Yes. 

(2) Probably. 
(3) Not as far as I know. 

1110. (1) This is a common practice. 

(2) Such a law would be evaded and would in any case be of 
little use to a deeply involved debtor. 

1111. No limit.can be fixed for the interest of such borrowers as if 
any such limit is fixed, experience has shown that it would be 
evaded by borrowers and lenders. My own experience is that so long 
“as a cultivator can raise money on any terms he will do so. 

1112, No known remedy will meet this case as the borrowers would 
be unable to prove the excess. Pro-notes are not generally executed 
upon the house-tops. 

1113. (1) The result of 4 more frequent application of the act eb 
bea restriction of credit which would in my opinion be an 
to individual cultivators but might lead to a slower development of the 
country. Successive managers on the Pyuntaza Government Estate 
ate to prevent the mortgaging of plots, with on the whole beneficial 
effect. 


future. 


(2) and (3) I have no suggestion to offer. 
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(4) (a), (0) and (c) Yes. Such dangers can only be met by 
increasing the number of owner-cultivators who, having something to 
lose would be unwilling to incur the danger of being sold out for debt. 
The existing ‘restrictions on the sale of state land in Upper Burma are 
beneficial. Restrictions on the sale and mortgage of communal land in 
modern Burma would do much good if they would be strictly enforced, 
but village communal life is now breaking down. 

1114. It is practically impossible to prevent many borrowers from 
evading such laws of whatever kind there may be made, as has been 
discovered from experience in the government estate at Pyuntaza, and 
elsewhere. Some good is done however by the -attempt to keep the 
actual cultivator on his noes as the mortgagees cannot openly sue for 
possession, 

1115. (1) No. 

(2) No. I think that the Act gives the necessary powers to 
Civil Courts and that the difficulty is not in the Act but in the proper 
application of any such Act. 


Myingyan District. 

1108. (1) Yes. 

(2) and (3) No. 
(4) Such cases exist toa certain extent. 

1109. (1) As there have been no such cases, thie difficulty is not 
experienced, 

1110. No such cases are known. 

4111. This may have the effect of limiting the borrowing capacity 
of these people as well. The limit should be 24 per cent. If the hw 
is universally known, such risk may be negligible. 

1112. Such extreme cases may be rare. It is difficult to give relief 
in such exceptional cases. 

1113, (1) In the opinion of the Committee the advantages would 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

2) That can be brought about, I think, if the Civil Court 
makes use cf i without any application. 


(4) No such dangere to any appreciable extent are antici- 


ted. 

ari Leberg prevent evaaions effectively. By bringing m 
such measures, Ty te Geen eee 

we (t) a and (2) No amendment or repealof the Act is recom- 


Yamethin District. 
1108, a xe (2) Yes. In almost all the cases. (3) Yes. 


1109. (1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) (a) and (8) No. 
1110, Quite possible. 
he Such legislation would remedy this. 


1111. In that case, such people will find it difficult to get loans. 
._. In that case, the rate of interest should not exceed more than 
2) per cent. per annum. Yes. ee a 
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1112. Nothing could be done to check such borrowers. 
Such “ excess " cannot be proved. 
1113. (1) If the Act were used more commonly, the rates of interest 
would possibly be reduced, while no disadvantages are conceiveable. 
(2) A standing order from the High Court to all the Judges 
‘will bring about the desired effect. 
(3, Yes. (4) (a) to (Q No. 
1114. Yes. No. 
1115. (1) and (2) No. 


Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 


1108. I do not think the Usurious Loans Act is very widely known, 

Few factors ask for the application of the Act. - Civil Courts are 
‘supposed to apply the Act without being asked to do so, and the* 
‘instructions to Civil Courts in the Courts Manual are full, but the Act 
is not applied in as many cases as it ought to be, especially in exparte or 
admitted cases. ; 

1109. (1) and (2) I think a debtor is bound to find greater difficulty 
in getting credit. 

1110. It is a very common: practice for new bonds including out- 
standing interest with principal to-be made after harvest. Legislation 
seems desirable to compel a lender to’ give a yearly account to the 
‘borrower and such accounts would be useful to Courts as enabling 
them to correct palpably unfair transactions. 

1111. A law limiting interest would probably be very generally 
:disregarded and if it. could be enforced would probably reduce the 
-amount of borrowing. 

1112. So tong as the:.supply of money to meet the demand of 
iborrowers is much less than the demand, nothing much can be done. 
The Usurious Loans Act is meant to help the man who has been unfairly 
treated and not.every case of a man-who borrows without proper 
security. 

13. if the Act:‘were ‘used more frequently, there would be less 
reckless borrowing which would be a good thing. ‘ 
“ The use of the Act could be made more frequent by inspecting 

- officers drawing the attention of Courts to it. I doubt if the more 
frequent use of the Act would result in widespread attempts to 
. repudiate just debts. There would be less extravagance in incurring 
debts if the Act were used more frequently as many tenders would 
-tighten their purse strings. ~ 
1114. Yes. No. 
1115. (1) and (2) No. 


Bhamo District. 
1108. a)! Many people of this district do not know the existence of 
is Act. 


(2) None of the debtors in this district has asked for the application 
-of the Usurious Loans Act when sued for their debts. 
(3) Yes, Civil Courts apply the Act without being asked the debtors 
to do so. 
‘ (4) There have been only a few cases in the past in which the Act 
should palpably have been applied, but was not. 
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Myitkyina District. 
1108. (1) and (2) No. 
(3) Yes. 


ag No. The provisions of the Act aré’ ‘invoked' where 


t109-, (1) to (3) No. 

1110. Yes.. The modus operandi is the one ziveri in ‘the question. 
Legislation on this subject would be welcome. ‘Yes, a law as suggested, 
in the question would be appropriate.. 

1113. (1) There would be no disadvantages. 

(2) By drawing the attention of Judges more frequently. 
(3) Yes. 
(4) No. 


Shwebo District. 


1108. (1) Few, excepting money-lenders and lawyers, know that the 
Act exists. 
(2) Not many. . * 
(3) Not often hitherto—Courts have just ‘begun to do so more 
frequently. 
{4) Not many, but this is apt to happen especially in cases in 
“which the defendant lacks legal assistance. ; . 
~ 1109. (1) Yes, he does find greater difficulty. , ae 
(2) and (3) No. 
1110. an This is very rare, but not unknown. 


{o) Yes, an account should be given once a year. 

1111, (a) Will not affect them?: 

(b) In Shwebo no one would lend money to such a person, 
(c) Omitted. 

1113. (1) By reducing interest, debtors would find it easier to repay: 
their loans and this would be to the general advantage of the community. 
No disadvantages can be thought of. 

(2) Print a summary of the Act on the back of every promissory 
note. Let the High Court instruct Judges to make every possible use of 
the Act. Give the subject prominence in the Annual Report on the 
work of Civil Courts. 

(3) Yes. 


(4) (a) 
(b) }No. 
(c) 

{d) Len ” think so. 

() oO 
tie, Isis sg true. 
115, 

(2) }No. 


; Sagaing District. 
1208. (1) Not so widely known. 
1 + (2) Toa small extent. . 


(3) Yes, generally. 
(4) Not many. 
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1109. (1) and (2) Few. 

3) No other. 

1110. Yes. Legislation desired. Once a year. 

1111. None or very little. 

Thirty per cent. per annum should be the maximum. 
There will always be some prepared to break the law. 

1112. No remedy can be suggested. 

1113. (1) The advantage will be the relief afforded to borrowers. 
There can be no disadvantage. i 

2) By issue of notices widely. : 
Yes. 
(4).No to all questions. The last question does not arise. 

1114. This will be true to a great extent. Not possible. 

1115. (1) and (2) No. 

Katha District. 

1108.. (1) and (2) Very few. 

Sometimes. 
(4) Yes. The cases never come to Court. 

1110. It is usual fora new bond for principal and interest to be 
entered into after harvest.~ 

1111. No security no loan will be the result. 
Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 
1108. (1) and (2) No. 
(3) and (4) Yes. 

1109. (1) to (3) No. 

1110. No. 

1111. If the interest be limited, the lenders may not deal with 
borrowers who have little or no security to offer. Three per cent. 
The answer to the last part of the question is “ No.” 

1112. Unable to answer and tbe borrower will not be able to prove 
such excess. . ‘ 

1113. Unable to answer. 

1114. Yes, but not possible to prevent evasions effectually, 


4115. No. 
Lower Chindwins District. 
1108. (1) and (2) No. 
3) Rarely. 
(4) Yes. 
1109. (1) Yes. 


2) No. « 
(3) Other creditors, if any, are apt to fore-close. 

1110. The practice referred to is common amongst suey doadon* a 
Opinion i is divided on the necessity for legislation. The idea of a law 
requiring six-monthly statements was not considered likely to work 
in practice. 

1111. [am informed that more and wore care is being exercised by 
persons in a position to lend to see that their loans are secured and for 
that reason loans are not procurable by the really indignent. Hence, 
although there will be cases of evasion of any law limiting interest, yet 
the limitation will not put a property-less man in any worse position 
than he is now. My opinion is that legislation in the matter of rates 
of interest in Lower Chindwin will be infructwous. 

1112—1115. No useful suggestions. 
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Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Defariment, Mandalay Charge and 
Myobk (Co-operative Branch), Myinmu Range. 


1108. (1) No. 
(2) No. 
(3) No, % 
(4) Yes. 


1110, Yes in some cases. To remedy this legislation is required. 
Instead of giving the borrower a statement of the account every six 
months or year, I would suggest that the plaint when a Civil suit is 
failed should consist of a brief history of the loan, and at the same time 
the judge should he required to record the history of the loan. 


Charge Officers, Co-oferative Department, Henzada and Proma. 


1108. (1) Yes, it is well known among the money-lenders but not 
80 much among the borrowers. 
(2) No, never. It is due to dire ignorance of debtors. 
(3) Yes, some of the Civil Courts do this. 
{4) Yes, there are many. 
_. + 2209. (1) Yes. 
ae (2) There Ex not be many. 
(3) det A debtor who pr oe the benefit of this Act may not 


command cas 
1 fle Hes may incor the displeasure of the lender to some 
extent at least. 


1110. Yes, it is the dirty trick most commonly played by the well 
known money-lenders. Yes, legislation is absolutely necessary. Yes, 
it is indispensible. 


1111, Yous, sach law may hinder the prospect of borrowers at first 
. but money-lenders cannot help lending afterwards. 

It will mar or bar the prospect of getting future loans from sach 
money-lenders. . 

1112. Since the borrower signs such bond willingly, he will be 


unable to prove the excess althongh the Act includes this excess in 
‘interest’. 


. 1113. (1) There might be a temporary standstill er hesitation on the 
part of the moncy-lenders to lend money to borrowers if the Act were 
ee more frequently. On the other hand, it will be a great relief to 


public in general if greedy money-lenders are checked by the frequent 
appliance of this Act. 


ve Bye educating the ignorant masses (money-lenders). | 


(4). (a) No, it is not likely (b) No, it is very unlikely. 

{c) No; no, it is not likely that any danger would attend. 
.1114. No, they are too ignorant to evade law. i 
Yes, by bringing evaders to law if any case is detected. 
AntS. (1) No. 

(2) Not necessary at this stage. 
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‘Official Assignee and Administrator-General, Burma, 


1108. (1) I do not think many people know of the existence of the 
Usurious Loans Act. 
(2) No, © 
? (3) Occasionally the Courts apply the Act without being asked 
: cto 1 so. 
(4) I do not think many cases of the sort referred to are taken 
“ekoke the Courts. 
: 1109, a al (2) Generally yes. 


“1110. I have not heard of ‘lenders protecting themselves as 
stated. is 

1111. Borrowers who have little or no security to offer will find it 
practically impossible to obtain loans if the law lays down a limit to the ‘ 
interest that could be charged. It would, in my opinion, be unwise to, 
lay down a limit to the rate of interest that must be paid by a tenant 

joultivator with- no property. If he is known to be a reliable. man, he 
would get loans from his Chetty or local money-lender at a reasonable 
tate, The answer to the last sentence is in the affirmative. 

1112. I neither suggest-d remedy nor approve of any of the 
remedies suggested in the questions. You can never protect such 
borrowers. Such a borrower will generally not be able to prove the 
excess. 

se, 1113, (1) If the Act were nsed more frequently, individuals would 
find it difficult to obtain loans. This might, at times, prove a disadvan 
‘tage; but generally, it would be advantageous to individuals to have 
their power to borrow curtailed. The country in general would benefit 
:by people not incurring debts at ruinous rates of interest. 

By impressing on Judges the desirability of applying the 
“Act wherever possible ; by making Subordinate Judges furnish a return 
or report to the District Judges and the latter to the High Court of 
(41) the number of cases in ‘which interest over 1} per cent. per month 
was decreed (2) of the average interest claimed in the respective courts 
Jand districts by lenders, (3) of the number of cases in ‘which the Act 
was applied and (4) cases in the Act mene have been but was not 


applied, 
; (3) Yes, I do. 
(4) None of the dangers referred to attend the measures 
_tecommended. 


», 1114. There will arise some cases in which borrowers, anxious to 
get money, try to evade whatever law of this kind is made ; but these will 
tend to dte out gradually if lenders realise that courts, asa rule, will not 
- decree interest at a rate exceeding 14 or 2 per cent. It is not possible 
to prevent evasions effectually ; nor would it be advisable to attempt to 
do sq. 

ere (1) and (2) No. 1 would leave well alone. 

In 9 cases out of 10 probably people are charged, and go on 
paying, excessive interest until they are absolutely broke. Claims to 
excessive interest made in Courts are the exception. This state of 
things can never be remedied effectually by special legislation of the 
kind referred to.. It could se be met thy increase of thrift among the 
people generally. ; se i 


o 
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‘Burma Buildings and Loan Association, Ltd. p 

1108, (1) I do not think so, at least not among the middle class 
customers who come to my Association for loans. We of course do 
not charge more than two per cent. per mensem so that none of our 
loans are questionable under the “ Usurious Loans Act.” 

There are lenders in Insein who have the rate of interest higher 
than the Usurious Loans Act allows printed on their Pro-Note’ 
Forms. The Jaw should prevent this pen done, and Judges should 
deal severely with lenders who defy the law in this manner. The 
Act should be made known as widely as possible. 

(3) They do in Rangoon. 

1110, They do. 

1114, Yes, it is difficult to prevent the evasion effectually as the 
borrower is as much to blame as the lender, and when the lender is 
aware that he cannot be proceeded against’ without involving the 

* ‘borrower he will feel free to ignore the law. 

1115, (1) and (2) No. The Act does prevent exorbitant interest 

being charged. . 


Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 

1109, The Provincial Insolvency Act deters people from giving 
loans and requires revision. 

1110, Legislation will make money tighter. 

1111. A tenant cultivator does not dream of seer the 
loan and is quite happy if he is allowed to go on paying 
interest, and if too heavily pressed will move elsewhere to work 
some other person's land witha fresh loan. It does not pay to put a 
defaulter into Court as one spends more money and never recovers 
anything, 

I have been a landowner for about 40 years and only put 
one man in Court and he was given 6 months jail: This man was a 
nay who not only did me down badly, but instigated others to try 
and do so. 

1113. Any additional legislation will lead to a good deal of 
litigation. 

1114, A man in urgent need will stoop to anything and such shady 
‘actions will usually work out to the benefit of the borrower. 


Mr. P. L. L, N. Narayanan Cheltiar (Pyapon). 
1108. (1) and (2) No. 
(3) Yes. 


. 


(4) No. 
» 1109. (1) Does not ask at all. 
: (2) and (3) No. 
é 1110 No. 
4111, Any law limiting interest will not be practicable and work- 


ble. 
1112. The borrower cannot prove the exceed. If he can do that 
‘some remedy should be provided by amendment of existing law. 
z 1113. (1) Many disadvantages. All dangers i in (4, wii occur. 
er b00 ® ag 
1115. (1). Yes. The present’ hw. gives arbitrary power to Court. ~ 
The sata ed Court must be limited. 
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Section 8.—Insolvency of Agriculturists. 


Akyab District, 


1116. No suggestion. 
1117. (1) Their future credit will be gone but if they can avoid 
’ getting into debt they might be in a better position. 
: *(2) No. Lenders would be reluctant to sais money to agri- 
~" culturists and credit will be gone. 
“1118. No, 
1119. Very rarely, we have not come across any such cases. 


Pegu District. 


1116. No change is recommended. 

1117. (1) The cultivator does not find more or less aisha or 
disadvantages than any other person seeking the benefit of the Insol- 
vency Act. 

(2) (a) No. 

(6) A considerable number of agriculturists did not take 
the benefit of the Insolvency Act simultaneously or nearly simultaneously. 
The number of cultivators taking the benefit has been comparatively 
small. The cultivators who take the benefit of the Act are (1) those 
who are under arrest or in detention in civil jails by the processes of 
civil courts and (2) those who are in danger of being arrested or impri- 
soned by such processes. If the money-lender does not force him to go 
to an Insolvency Court, the cultivator will not go to it. Therefore this 
part of the question is not answered. 

1118. and 1119. No, 

Tharrawaddy District. 

1116. Nochange is required. 

1117. (1) The advantage the cultivator will have is to-get rid of civil 
imprisonment. The disadvantage the cultivator will find is his inability - 
to get any lease of land and he will also lose his social standing. 

(2) Not desirable. 

1118. The suggested plan is that the conciliation board should be 
constituted of the selection of one arbitrator by the indebted agricul- 
turist and that of another by the creditor to amicably adjust his liabilities 
and assets to relieve him to start a fresh lease of lite. 

1119. No, it is not common. 


Hanthawaddy District: * 

1116. The Committee 1s of opinion that the Insolvency Act should 
be repealed as it is solely in favour of the borrower and in no way 
benefits the lender. The Kyauktan Sub-Committee however dissented. 
from this view and were not in favour of repealing the Act but had no 
changes to suggest. 

1117. (1) The cultivators would gain the advantage of shedding their 
responsibilities the disadvantages would be that it would encourage 
reckless borrowing and make future credit difficut to obtain. . 

(2) It is most undesirable and the effect on the lenders and 
Condition of agricultural credit would be 
1118; No. 
1119, It is not. 
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2 Insein District. 2 
1116—1119, i have been unable to obtain the District Judge’s help 


on this enquiry and without approaching the High Court, my Com- 
mittee are unable to answer. 


Prome District. 


1116, So far, we are not in a position to suggest any changes. * 
1117. (1) Their advantages are that they could be easily declared 
insolvent, their property being generally, only their implements while the 
disadvantage would be that they might not work hard to increase their 
assets lest their increased property might be liable to attachment again. 
2) It is undersirable. If they go through such a procedure, 
money-lenders will not lend to such people and as they are invariably in 
need of money their difficulties would still be as great as ever. 
1118, If a conciliation board is set up, we do not think that the 
money-lenders could tolerate the interference of a third person. 
1118. (1) Perhaps this can be reasonably done by the money-fenders 
theinselves. 
(2, It is the lenders’ lookout to write off their debts or not. 
1119. We bave never heard of it occurring. 


Henzada District. 


1116. None. 

1117, Any concessions in favour of cultivators in the insolvency law 
will have the great disadvantage that money-lenders will discontinue 
lending them money in future and risk a loss. In other words agri- 
egal credit will lose a good deal of its strength by such change 
in law. 

1118. A conciliation board formed with the District Judge. The 
District Magistrate, and other officer preferably one with knowledge of 
agricultural condition of the District will be useful in bringing about a 
composition of debts of insolvent cultivators. _ 

1119. No. 

Myaungmya District. 


1116. No change is necessary—particularly for agriculturist. 

1117. (1) Cultivators do not go to the Insolvency Court unless they 
are forced todo so by being arrested in execution of money decree, 
We would not recommend the formality. That will materially affect the 
borrowing Capacity and credit of the agriculturist. 

1118. We would welcome a conciliation board as suggested. 

1119, No, except in some instance of Hindoos to whom repayment 
of parents’ debt is a moral obligation. . 


Maubin District. 


re tb ee 
4117. (1) Immediate relief, but will be iy Mancicnoned loss 
of credit in the future. rie sd 
(2) No. Kgricolla‘al credit would be comiplilsly agua: 
1118 No sas loc patties ep Gatieun boots: beeen the they are 
brought about automatically if the Insolvency Court is not resorted to. 
- 1219. Most uncommon, 
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Pyapon District. 


1116. The Committee was unable to answer this aeatiog: 

1117, (1) There can be no question that cultivators who went: 
through some sort of insolvency procedure would have great difficulty 
in obtaining credit subsequently. 

(2) The Committee felt that it was most undesirable that a 
large number of agriculturists should go through such procedure. At a 
certain time of the year a considerable proportion of agriculturists are 
in the position of potential insolvents. The Commiitee felt that the. 
tan would be a profound disturbance of the economic life of the 

strict. 

"1118. The Committee has no plan to suggest. Such conciliation 
boards Bao be an artificial remedy which would not work in practice. 

1119. No. 


Thaton District. 


1116. Should the agriculturists take advantage of the Act, they should 
be exempt from payment of court-fees and process fees. 

1117. Advantage is, that a cultivator, if bona fide in his application 
for insolvency under the Act, cannot be harrassed by the creditor. 

Disadvantage is—It is not likely that he will get fresh loans more 
easily than before. He sinks low in the public estimation in spite of 
the fact that the object of the Act is to relieve the honest of the distress. 

1118. We cannot suggest any plan for conciliation boards but the 
prevalent practice is that disputes, if likely to be settled, are settled by 
arbitration. : 

1119. No. It is very rare. 


Amherst District. 
1117, () The They do not get fresh leases and fresh loans. 


ae cea boards are desirable but we cannot suggest any 


a4119. No. 


Amherst District (Mr. Wright’s,Sub-committee). 


1116. We do not consider that any changes are required in the pro- 
vincial Insolvency Act with respect to agriculturists. 

1117, (1) The advantage a cullivator would obtain by going through 
some sort of insolvency procedure would be to escape arrest and impri~ 
sonment for debt ; the disadvantage that he will find would be that he 
would be unable to obtain credit in future. : 

(2) We do not think that it is desirable that a considerable 
number of agriculturists should go through such procedure. If there 
were a large number of such cases it will become more difficult for agri- 
culturists to obtain credit. 

’ 1118. Wecannot suggest any plan for setting up conciliation. boards 
to deal with deeply indebted agriculturisis. We consider that the Pro- 
vincial Insolvency Act is sufficient. ~ 

1119. We are of the opinion that it is most uncommon for heirs of a 
deceased Person to accept responsibility for his debts in excess - at = 
property inherited. 
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« Mergus. Districk 

1116. No changes are required. 

4117. (1) If agriculturists go through some sort of insolvency proce- 
dure they would have the advantages and disadvantages mentioned 
below:—Advantages.—They would be relieved from unnecessary worry 
‘and threat of imprisonment by their creditors and thus will be able to 
devote more attention to their works. 

Disadvantages.——They will find difficulty in getting loans. 

(2) No. Honest debtors will find no difficulty in setting 


rj ‘i 18. (1) and (2) Conciliation boards should be formed in every village 
headman’s jurisdiction consisting of five members including the headman 
who will act as Chairman. The remaining members will be from_ 
among the un-official and influential elders of the -village-tract. 


They should be elected in the same way as the village 


committee. 
1119. No. 


. 


Pakokku District. 


1116. No change is required. 

1117. (1) They have the advantage of being free from arrest and 
imprisonment but has the disadvantage of not getting any more credit. 

(2) It is not desirable that considerable number ‘should go 
through insolvency procedure. The credit will be shaken. 
- 1118. (1) and (2) No, regularly constituted comaiaton board will be 
.able to effect the remedies suggested. 

1119, It is not common. ‘ 

Se i io. + 
Defuiy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 

1116. I doubt whether bona fide -cultivaturs should in any case be 
sent to Civil Jails in respect of loans from non-cullivators. Restriction 
of credit to what he could borrow on his crops is all to the good of the 

Cultivator, if bad for business men in general. - 

1117. (1) No more money could be borrowed by "such persons for 
. the expenses during the next cultivating season.. 

: (2) No; the effect upon agricultural credit would be to raise 
the rate of loans above even the present rates. 

1148. Such conciliation boards would not work without the assistance 
of paid officials as secretaries which the finances of the province .cannot 

. afford. In any case such a board could not abrogate. the powers of a 
out of civil justice in deciding what proportion of debts should be 
pal 

1119. No. 


Monsen District. 
1116. Not necessary. ? 


1117. (1) His credit will be entirety lost. 
(2) Not desirable. ® 


1118. The present village committees might be used as conciliation 


1119. Not common. 
No. 
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Yameéthin District. 

1117. (1) If such cultivators went through this procedure of insol- 
vency, their advantage will be that their debts are wiped cleaned off, 
while their disadvantages will be that no one will finance them to give 
them fresh start. 

(2) No. If considerable number of agriculturists were to 
undergo this process, the lenders would refuse to finance and the 
agricultural credit will suffer. , 

1118. The plan suggested by the question is recommended, and such 
agriculturists should be made to pay by equated payments extending 
over several years. . 

. 1119. No. But it is said that it used to be the practice in the old 
Burmese days. 
Commissioner, Sagaing Division. 

1110. Ican see no reason for changing the Provincial Insolvency 
Act in favour of agriculturists.: 

1117. Little advantage. Cultivatorsare rarely if ever imprisoned for 
‘debt. The disadvantage is that a cultivator once declared insolvent 
would have little hope of further credit. : 

If a considerable number of- agriculturists went through any 
sort of insolvency procedure, there would be a tightening up of money 
generally which should make it difficult for agriculturists to obtain 
credit except on the best security. 

1118. I doubt if in many places in Upper Burma it would be possible 
to set up conciliation boards. In many agricultural villages most of the 
cultivators are probably in the hands of one or two local money- 
lenders. is 
The failure of co-operative societies to recover their dues 
from members would seem to point to the uselessness of attempting any 
such boards. . 

1119. Such cases are not, I think, uncommon. 

Bhamo District. 

1116. As regards agriculturists, without passing any order of adjudi- 
‘cation an order of discharge shonld be passed if on enquiry it is found. 
that the applicant is really poor and unable to pay the debts; such 
changes as are necessary to make the above effective should be made 
in the Provincial Insolvency Act. 

4117. (1) If poor cultivators having no hope of paying their debts 
go through some sort of insolvency procedure the advantages they will 
derive are that on being discharged from their liabilities they can easily 
go on with their work but the disadvantages are that having once been 
declared insolvent they would find it difficult to get future loans. “; 

(2) It is not desirable that agriculturists who are not really 
poor and can pay up the debts after a lapse of time should go through 
insolvency procedure ; if they do so the lenders will suffer loss and 30 
they wont advance money even to the persons who are really of good 
repute and the conditions of the agricultural credits will be seriously 
affected. - : 

1118. A conciliation board might be set up under the order of the 
Court, but, its members should be persons who are neither directly or 
indirectly interested in the business of money-lending. 

1119. No. Never. 
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Myitkyina- District. 

1116. Applicants should be required to prove the indebtedness, set 
out in their petitions, before they are adjudicated as insolvents. This 
should apply to everyone. There is no reason why agriculturists should 
be especially favoured in this respect. 

1118 Constitute committees consisting of persons agreed vpon by the 
parties, with the village headman as chairman. Give such committees 
the necessary powers. . 

1119. Yes; especially in the case of Burmans. 


Sagaing District. 


1116. The Act should be amended so as to provide for the setting 
up of conciliation boards to be appointed under the Arbitration Act, and 
the —— of the Arbitrators to be referred to the Court for confir- 
mati 

1117. ‘The only .advantage gained is escape of civil imprisonment, 
but the disadvantages are far greater. He will bea civil outcast.. He 
will lose all credit and will not be able to make a fresh start for years. 

(2) Decidedly no. The effect will be disastrous upon the 
lenders and agricultural credit. 

1118. See reply to 1116. 

1119, It is not common. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin,. 


1119. Yes. Itis common among Burmese for the sake of the 
honour and the name of the family and to appease the departed spirit 


of the deceased (according to the Burman Buddhist belief) by paying 
up his debts. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Depariment, Henzada and Prome. 


1116, So far, we are not in a position to suggest any changes. 

1117, (1) Their advantages are that they conld be easily deckred 
insolvent, their property being generally only their implements while the 
disadvantage would be that they might not work hard to increase their 
assets lest their increased property might be liable to attachment again. 

(2) It is undesirable. If they go through such a procedure, 
money-lenders will not lend to such people, and as they are invariably.in 
need of money it is not likely that they will resort to these measores, 
From the above, it may be surmised that it cannot have any glaring effect 
either on the money-iender or upoa the conditions of the agricaltural 
credit—if wilful and deliberate evaders are brought to book promptly. 

1118. If a conciliation board is set up, we do not think that the 
moncy-lenders would tolerate the interference of a third gerson. 

(1) Perhaps this can be reasonably done by the money-lenders 
themselves. 

(2) It is the lendcrs’ look oat to write off their debts or not. 
If any soch legislation to set ap conciliation board is made, it may 
amonnt to poking one's nose into other people’s affairs. 
1119. -Yes, the law requires it. 


‘ 
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Official Assignee and Administrator-General, Burma. 


1116, In my opinion no changes are required. 

1117. (1) Such cultivators would find it impossible to raise loans of 
any kind. 
: (2) It is not desirable. Lenders would think twice before 
they lend money to agriculturists as soon as they find, that borrowers 
have it made easy for them to get clear of their. debts by becoming _ 
insolvent and are disposed to resort to the protection of the Courts for 
that purpose. If agriculturists, who have no security to offer, are able 
to raise money at all to enable them to tide over bad times, it is, because 
itis known that, asaclass, the agriculturist is disposed to meet his 
liabilities to the best of his ability and is not prone to resort to the 
provisions of the Insolvency Law. It is best to leave well alone and 
concentrate on measures tending to increasing thrift, etc. 

1118. The answer is in the negative. Such matters are on the 
whole best arranged between the borrower and the lender. 

1119. The answer isin the negative. It is common, for the heirs 
pf a deceased person, to evade responsibility for his debts and to 
conceal his assets with a view to defeat the creditors. 


Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 


1116. (1) The Insolvency Act is in favour of the borrower as the 
law is not hangers against the man who if given the benefit of the Act 
incurs further deb’ 

(2) acne avill be further tightened. 

1118. va will creep in and the lender would no doubt Square 
the board. ; LO, 

- 1119. No. 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


1116.. None. 
1117. (1) All the debts:are wiped off.- 
(2, No effect on lenders. 
1118. Conciliation boards are welcomed. 
~ 1119. No. 


ee Section 9.—Co-operative Societies and Income-tax. 


a : 
Akyab District. 
1120. We are not ina position to give any useful reply on ais 
Point. ‘ 


Pegs District. 


1120. In view of the present unsatisfactory condition of the co-oper- 
ative movement, the Committee consider it inadvisable to recommend 
any measures with regard to the assessment of income-tax on any 
co-operative society. The question may be reconsidered when Ideal 
Co-operation has been fully attained throughout the 
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x e 
. Tharrawaddy District. 


1120. The present privileges mentioned above in Question 925 are 
quite sufficient to stimulate the growth of co-operative movement. No 
further special exemptions ought to be extended. 


Hanthawaddy District. 


1120. The co-operative. movement has not spread in this. District 
outside the Colonised Area ; the members of the District Committee 
have therefore no views on this question. Dr. Rodriguez’s views are 
given in the following note. 


Hanthawaddy District (Note by Dr. Rodriguez). 


1120. I consider that the privileges which co-operative societies 
and banks now enjoy (see note above, question 925) which the Govern- 
ment now grant to the co-operative movement are sufficient to help it 
‘in this Province. Theco-operativesystem is most important for Burma 
which is mainly agricultural and therefore its only salvation. I admit it 
-is not an easy task to make the people realize its advantages, and what 
it means to them, to ameliorate their condition of poverty and feel the, 
pride of independence through self-help. It is the duty of Government - 
therefore to take steps to popularise the movement by intense propaganda 
and appoint at its head not a senior officer, who is assumed to be 
omniscient, but one who has experience and technical knowledge, even 
if he is a rank outsider. The mere exemption from income-tax will 
not help. 

The above remarks are not a direct answer to the questionnaire but 
1 attach importance to its relevancy. 

{ will answer thé question generally. 

(1) The actual income and profits of the ae which is intended 
to benefit the society, for the public good should not be taxed. 

(2) The interest of debenture hclders, who should be considered as 
deposit holders, should be taxed unless the idea is that by paying their 
interest free of income-tax, the loan will be obtained at a lower rate 
of interest. In that case it amounts to a sabsidy for the benefit of 
the society. But I do not consider it will make any difference. 2 

(3) The dividends of share-holders should be subject to income-tax 
otherwise there will be the possibility of evasion of tax by wealthy 
individuls (See section 6 of Note to Chapter XI of the questionnaire). 
To say that the bulk of the members in Burma are poor and are not 
taxable is ndt the case ; and if they arc, the Income-tax Act provides for 
their exemption. It is now recognized that income from any source is 
taxable. It is not a popular tax, it is irksome and even the Archbishop 
will demur to pay bis due as income-tax. Bat it is established and come 
to stay ; and 1 cannot recommend any differentiations unless it is for the 
public benetit. Even private incomes used for charitable purposes are 
taxable. (Vide case of Eggar Vs: Income-tax Commissioner in the 

High Court). 
Prome District. 

1120. Co-operative Societies which invest their mones in buying 
securities or debentures should be exempted from payment of income- 
tax on the interest received. 

Profits received by members, and interest on debentures received by 
debenture-holders, should also be exempted. 

(a) and (6) No modification is necessary. 

“4 3 
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Sd 
: Henzada District. 


1120. I am unable to‘ ‘express an opinion on this questions having n 
special experience of my own on the subject. 


Thaton District. 
1120. ‘Same as Answer in 925, Chapter IX. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


1120. Income-tax should be assesséd upon debentures and possib! 
upon members of a society of which the members’ liability is limited t: 
their share capitale The income of bona-fide primary Agriculturz 
Credit Societies should not be taxed as their income does not consis 
of profit in the strict sense of the word. The question as to whether 
society is a bona fide primary sociew could safely be left to the discre 
tion of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


Myingyan ‘District. 


1120. It may be asking too much to exempt the debenture-holder 
from paying Income-tax. Members may be exempted whether th 
profit derived from business proper or by investment of fluid assets 
‘It may be applied to all. 


Yamethin District. 


: : 

1120. All forms of Co-operative Societies as. well as individual: 
depositing money with them either by ways of savings or loans shoulc 
‘be exempted from the operations of the Income-tax Act so far as the 
income of the societies and the amount such ‘individeals receive at 
interest on their deposits are concerned. 


hh Shwebo District, 


_ 1120. (a) The general opinion is that exemption should not ‘be 
‘granted. 

(b) and that an exception to this be made only in cases ir 
which surplus profits are entirely devoted to a public purpose. 


Sagaing District. 


1120: Payment of income-tax should be exempted from all profits, 
‘bonus, ‘dividends and interest in respect of all kinds of deposits, 
securities, ‘etc., earned or accrued by members, societies and Banks. 


Katha District. 


1120. In my opinion the assessment of income-tax upon Co-operative 
Societies should not be recommended, because the profits obtained 
‘in the Co-operative Societies are not real profits in the trading sense 
and the majority of the members of Co-operative Societies are people 
whose income are below the taxable limit. But income-tax should be 
assessed on debenture holders who improve their financial position by 
such transaction. 
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Commissioner of Income-tax, Burma.* ° 


1120. So far as this. province is concerned, little or no income-tax is 
paid by to-operative societies. No assessments have been made on 
co-operative societies. The non-assessment of such societies is the 
result of a decision taken in 1924, when a review of the financial position 
of co-operative institutions in this province showed that, apart from 
interest from securities, taxed at source, there was no income to be taxed. 

1 am,not in favour of any exemption being granted to co-operative 
societies over and above the exemption they enjoy at present under 
Section 60 of the Act, viz., exemption from tax of “ profits of co-operative 
societies or the dividends or other payments received by the members 
of any such societies on account of profits." Thig exemption rests on a 
sound principle ; that ds, the “ profits ” are exempt because they are not 
“trading prafits." Any exemption going beyond this principle would 
‘be tantamount to subsidizing the go-operative movement at the expense 

. Of ‘the general taxpayer. 


. 
Assistant Commissioner of Income-iax, Rangoon.. 


1120. The remedy in the matter Would seem to be to empower the 
Income-tax Authorities to treat a society which is registered under the 
*Co-operative Societies Act as a privileged society or not according to its 
exact constitution. If this could be managed, then it would be possible 
for the authorities of this Department to prevent any co-operative 
society which had been formed by a wealthy individual with a number 
of small members for the express purpose of investing his money in 
such a way as to escape tax from actually obtaining any advantage from 
his procedure. There are difficulties, however, in giving Income-tax 
Officers this power as would seem to be evidenced by the delay which 
occurred before passing the recent legislation for enabling ‘Income-tax 
Officers to refuse to register under the Income-tax Act, partnerships 
which are not genuine and for refusing to recognise private companies 
which are really one-man shows. Societies whose bye-laws#orbid ali 
distribution of profits and societies whose surplus at the time of 
-winding-up must not be shared among the members are deserving of 
special concessions. But here again it would seem that there would 
have to be legislation empowering the Income-tax Officers to dise 
criminate. As regards the exact concession to be given to Co-operative 
Societies which or any reason are deserving of special treatinent, this 
is a matter on which the Co-operative Department would probably be 
better able to advise. From the point of view of this Department, 
what is important is that there should be safeguards against an abuse of 
any concession in respect of taxattion. The safeguards which seem to 


be most likely to be effective and equitable in working are those 
suggested above. 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Eastern Range. 
s 


1120. This is a difficult question to answer. The pros and cons 
have been succinctly set out in the Note appended to this Question. I 
do not feel competent to make any contribution to the genera) 





* This reply was compiled after Mr. Mackenzie's death from notes left by him. 
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ie 
Henzada District. 


1120. I am unable to ‘ express an opinion on this questions having no 
‘special experience of my own on the subject. 


Thaton District. 
1120. ‘Same as Answer in 925, Chapter IX. 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


1120. Income-tax should be assessed upon debentures and possibly 
upon members of a society of which the members’ liability i is limited to 
their share capitale The income of bona-fide primary Agricultural 
Credit Societies should not be taxed as their income does not consist 
of profit in the strict sense of the word. The question as to whether a 
society is a bona fide primary sociew could safely be left to the discre- 
‘tion of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 


Myingyan District. 


_ 1120. It may be asking too much to exempt the debenture-holders 
from paying Income-tax. Members may be exempted whether the 
profit derived from business proper or by investment of fluid assets, 
‘It may be applied to all. 


u Yamethin District. 

1120. All forms of Co-operative Societies as. well as individuals 
depositing money with them either by ways of savings or loans should 
‘be exempted from the operations of the Income-tax Act so far as the 


income of the societies and the amount such ‘individuals receive as 
interest on their deposits are concerned. 


a Shwebo District. 


1120. (a) The general opinion is that exemption should not ‘be 
‘granted. 
, (b) and that 4n exception to this be made only in cases in 

which surplus profits are entirely devoted to a public purpose. 


Sagaing District. 


1120: Payment of income-tax should be exempted from all profits, 
‘bonus, dividends and interest in respect of all kinds of deposits, 
securities, etc., earned or accrued by members, societies and Banks. 

Katha District. 

1120. In my opinion the assessment of income-tax upon Co-operative 
Societies should not be recommended, because the profits obtained 
‘in the Co-operative Societies are not real profits in the trading sense 
and the majority of the members of Co-operative Societies are people 
whose income are below the taxable limit. But income-tax should be 
assessed on debenture holders who improve their financial position by 
such transaction. 
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* 


Commissioner of Income-tax, Burma.* 


1120. So far as this province is concerned, little or no income-tax is 
paid by to-operative societies. No assessments have been made on 
co-operative societies. The non-assessment of such societies is the 
result of a decision taken in 1924, when a review of the financial position 
of co-operative institetions in this province showed that, apart from 
interest from securities, taxed at source, there was no income to be taxed. 

I am,not in favour of any exemption being granted to co-operative 
societies over and above the exemption they enjoy at present under 
Section 60 of the Act, viz., exemption from tax of “‘ profits of co-operative 
societies or the dividends or other payments received by the members 
of any such societies on account of profits.” Thig exemption rests on a 
sound ‘principle ; that és, the ‘‘ profits ” are exempt because they are not 

“trading prafits. MD Any exemption going beyond this principle would 
‘be tantamount to subsidizing the go-operative movement at the expense 
_ of ‘the general taxpayer. 


. 
Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Rangoon.. 


1120. The remedy in the matter Would seem to be to empower the 
Income-tax Authorities to treat a society which is registered under the 
‘Co-operative Societies Act as a privileged society or not according to its 
exact constitution. If this could be managed, then it would be possible 
for the authorities of this Department to prevent any co-operative 
society which had been formed by a wealthy individual with a number 
of small members for the express purpose of investing his money in 
such a way as to escape tax from actually obtaining any advantage from 
his procedure. There are difficulties, however, in giving Income-tax 
Officers this power as would seem to be evidenced by the delay which 
occurred before passing the recent legislation for enabling ‘Income-tax 
Officers to refuse to register under the Income-tax Act, partnerships 
which are not genuine and for refusing to recognise private companies 
which are really one-man shows. Societies whose bye-lawsHorbid all 
distribution of ppofits and societies whose surplus at the time of 
wwinding-up must not be shared among the members are deserving of 
special concessions. But here again it would seem that there would 
have to be legislation empowering the Income-tax Officers to dise 
criminate. As regards the exact concession to be given to Co-operative 
Societies which or any reason are deserving of special treatment, this 
is a matter on which the Co-operative Department would probably be 
better able to advise. From the point of view of this Department, 
what is important is that there shonld be safeguards against an abuse of 
any concession in respect of taxattion. The safeguards which seem to 


be most likely to be effective and equitable in working are those 
suggested above. ; 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-iax, Eastern Raege. 


1120. This is a difficult question to answer. The pros and cons 
have been succinctly set out in the Note appended to this Question. I 
do not feel competent to make any contribution to the general 





* This reply was compiled after Mr. Mackenzie's death from notes left by him. 
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discussion. But if my opinion is wanted it is that all income of 
co-operative societies, from whatever source derived, should be exempt 
from income-tax. As for the income of individual members of such 
societies, I think dividends or other payments received by members 
out of the profits of such societies should also be exempted. But to 
prevent abuses by wealthy land-owners and others who can well afford 
to pay their full quota of tax a suitable figure might be fixed as the limit 
of exemption. 
fe 


Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Western Pange. 


1120. I have no knowledge of the working of any co-operative 
society and am, therefore, not-in a position to make any notes on the 
points raised in the question. In accordance with a notification issued 
by the Government of India, no co-gperative society registered under 
the Co-operative Societies Act, has been assessed to income-tax and the . 
dividends or other payments received by members, of such a society by 
way of profits are excluded from their personal assessments. . 


mF . wo. % 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Depariment, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
. (Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range. 


1120. Existing privileges should still prevail. It is too premature 
-to amend the law now controlling against the co-operative societies. 


Range Officer, Co-operative Department, Insein. 


1120. This subject is too wide for me to answer. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome, 


_ 1120. Co-operative societies which. invest money in buying, 
debentures as a source of their working capital should be exempted 
fr6m payment of income-tax. 

* All debenture holders who have direct or indirect dealings with the 
co-operative societies should also be exempted from payment of 
_income-tax on so much of such debentures, because the interest allowed 
on debentures is comparatively too small to make it attractive and 
‘popular. (a) and (6). No modification is necessary. 


> Mr. A. D. Kiernander. 


1120. Members of Co-operative Societies and Debenture holders 
might be exemptéd from income-tax. 
ry 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


1120. All the Co-operative Societies should be exempted from 
income-tax. 
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CHAPTER XII.—Lanp MortGAGE BANKs. 


Section 1.—Banks for Practical Cultivators. 
* 


Akyab District. 


1201. Committee consider that the Banks should be incorporated 
under special legislation with a co-operative character, but not so as to’ 
compete with existing co-operative institutions. 

Part played by Government should be supervision with power of 
ultimate control. 


° « 


Tharrawaddy District. 
1201. The banks should be established as Government agencies. 


Deputy Cominissioner, Tharrawaddy. , : 


1201. My own view is that banks for practical cultivators should be 
left to private enterprise. Should however Government determine to 
start banks for practical cultivators, I would have a Government Bank. 
The bank to start with would use Government money for its operations, 
and a part of it might become co-operative as the people become used 
to banks and banking transactions. 

‘ 


Hanthawaddy District. 


1201. I would favour private firms such as Chettiars or any other 
persons desirious of establishing private Banks and Joint Stock 


Companies. 1 do not think co-operative credit societies will be able” 


to raise any capital whatever as they have acquired a bad financial 
eputation. Moreover, ¥ do not think Burma is as yet ripe for 
co-operative credit societies. Nor do I think that Government should 
be saddled with sucha thing as a Land Mortgage Bank. I am however, 
strongly of opinion that there should be the very strictest audit by 
Government of the accounts in order to insure that the capital 
subscribed by the public and possibly by Government also is not lent 
out on insufficient or undersirable security. 

The above is the reply of Mr. Vertannes, with which [ agree in all 
essential particulars. 

Prome District. a 


1201. We are strongly of opinion that the Banks should be estab- 
lished as Co-operative Societies as they are the best agencies or mediums 
to which cultivators have easy and free access. Besides, it will not 
cause Government any other extra expenditure for mairfaining a staff 
RG ES IR ei aC ANN eR ESE AEN PTY 


* Note by the Deputy Commussroner, Hanthiwaddy.—I gave Mr. Veriannes and 


, 


Dr. Rodrigues, both practical ayriculturists, a copy of the questionnaire ; and their © 


Teplics to such questions as they desired to answer are appended to the answers of 
the committee In my answers t> Chapter XII, 1 give the answers of Mr. Vertannes 
or Dr. Rodrigues respectively in cases in which I agree with them. 
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and,establishment to do the administrative and supervision work: If 
private firms or joint stock companies or banks incorporated under 
special legislation with a co-operative character are established, they will 
be a burden to the cultivators ior the necessary expenditure to be 
incurred for maintaining Government staff and establishment in the case 
of the banks incorporated under speciat legislation. In the case of 
private firms and joint stock companies, the running cost will be a 
necessary evil which will fall on the cultivators. As we have advocated 
the establishment of Co-operative Societies as agencies it will not incur 
any extra expenditure to Government for these societies are already 
under the control of the Government. Another point in favour of our 
recommendation for Co-operative Societies is that they are already too 
well known among the agricultural classes. ; 

- As the idea of redemption of land and purchase of land and other 
matters relating to land are already included in the co-operative 
bye laws which are understood by a major portion of the cultivators, it 
will not be a new doctrine to them whereas, if other agencies are used 
it will take time to educate the cultivators on these points besides, such 
new institutions may be looked upon with suspicion by the ignorant 
masses. 


Deputy Commissioner, Prome. 


1201. The Sub-Committee to which this chapter was referred 
has recommended that the banks should be established as Co-operative 
- Societies. Iam not sufficiently familiar with the present Co-operative 
Societies Act to be able to say whether it is suitable for the 
purpose of - providing land mortgage banks. My impression is 
however that experience has shewn ethat while in some parts of the 
province the bank might be run by Co-operative Societies, there is no 
doubt that in other parts arrangements will have to be made for them 
to be run by some other agency. There can be little doubt that at the 
outset and probably, indefinitely the banks will have to depend upon 
Government money and guarantees, and that Government will have to 
take a lage part in their management. This appears to rule out private 
firms or jaint stock companies for the present, As it will obviously be 
hecessary to move with the greatest caution at the outset, I think that 
loans must be confined for many years to land owners who are un- 
doubtedly solvent. If that is so, there does not appear to be any need 
for the application of co-operative principles and the business of the 
banks should be run as far as possible on commercial lines. It is obviously 
objectionable to run such banks purely by Government agency and even 
‘though this may be necessary in some places in the first instance, 
provisionlshould the made for handing over the business to some other 
agency under Government control as early as possible. That agency 
should. probably be of a co-operative nature because it: may be con- 
sidered desirable gradually to introduce co-operative principles into the 
business of such banks, and because it will probably be better to 
administer the new banks on the present co-operative system rather 
than attempt to establish an entirely separate department. Special 
legislation will presumably be necessary and I can see no difference 
between Co-operative Societies acting under such special legislation and 
“banks incorporated under special legislation with a co-operative 
character.” I think it will be necessary for the proposed legislation to 
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be sufficiently elastic to allow the banks established under it to be 
Co-operative Societies, or other special banks with a co-operative 
character, or Government agencies. It will presumably be necessary to. 
established one or two banks in the first place as an experiment, since, 
experience alone will show the best lines of development. Govern- 
ment’s part in the constitution of the banks is fairly clear. Such banks 
cannot be brought into existence except at the instance of Government 
and with Government assistance in the form of loans and guarantees. 
The fullest powers of supervision and of veto by Government must 
therefore be provided. : 


Henzada District, (Majority reply). 


1201. These banks should if possible be Government agencies. If 
this is not practicable, they should be banks incorporated under special 
legislation with a co-operative character. Government should exereise 
the same control and supervision as over the co-operative banks. : 


. Henzada District, (Minority reply). 


1201. I think it should be established as a Co-operative Society in the 
Headquarters of every District. The Government in the first instance 
should advance some sum.to the same on reasonable interest. The 
committee’of management should consist of representatives of cultivators, 
of shareholders and 2 or 3 members dealing in money the latter 
nominated by the Government with the Deputy Commissioner as the 
President. In the result 1 think special Jegislation for incorporating af 
a bank with a co-operative character is necessary. 


Myaungmya District. - 


1201. Banks in the first instance should be established by Govern- 
ment, giving facility for establishment of similar Bank to Public bodies 
and joint stock companies. if not established by Gavernment agenciés 
they should lend a certain percentage of capital ‘and guarantee a 
minimum profit with a right of supervision. 


Maubin District. 
1201. Banks established should be joint-stock companies partly 


financed by Government and audited by firms of Chartered Accountants 
to be approved by Government. , 


Pyapon District. 

_ 1201. Land mortzage banks should be joint stock companies estab- 
lished on the same lines as the Credit Foncier in France. Government 
should hold a proportion of the share capital and be represented on 
the Boards. 

Thaton District. _ 
1201. Banks incorporated under special legislation with co-operative 
character should be established. Government should take share, hold 
deposits and take part in the management of the bank. ‘ 
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: i Amherst District, 

1201. Banks, incorporated under special legislation, through 

co-operative agencies, and allowing any individual to borrow on security 

of his.own land without becoming a mentber. By thorough supervision. 
" Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé, 

1201. As banks incorporated under special legislation with a 
co-operative character, but limited liability. Government should have 
powers of audit, enquiry, and liquidation. 

: : Yamethin. District. 

1201. As Government agencies only. 


Katha District. , 2 


‘1201. The Banks should be established as Banks incorporated aanglée 
special legislation with a co-operative character and Government should 
take part in their constitution wholly. . 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


1201. As Government agencies, because this locality is very 
backward. : 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prowme. 


1201. We are strongly of opinion that the banks should be esta- 
blished as co-operative societies as they are the best agencies or mediums 
to which cultivators have easy and free access. Besides, it will not 
cause Government any other extra expenditure for maintaining a staff 
and establishment to do the administrative and supervision work. If 
private firms or joint stock companies or banks incorporated under special 
legislation with a cooperative character are established, they will be a 
burden to the cultivators for the necessary expenditure ta be incurred for 
inaintaining government staff and establishment, in the case of the banks 
incorporated under special legislation. In the case of private firms and 
joint stock compariies, the running cost will be a necessary evil which 
will fall on the cultivators. As we have advocated the establishment of 
co-operative societies as agencies it will not incur any extra expenditure 
to Government, for these societies are already under the control of the 
Government. Another point in favour of our recommendation for 
co-operative societies is that they are already very well known among the 
agricultural classes. 

‘ As the idea of redemption of land and purchase of land and other 
matters relating to land are.already included in the co-operative byelaws 
which are. understood by a major portion of the cultivators, it will not 
be a new doctrine to them, whereas, if other agencies are used, it will 
take time to educate the cultivators on these points ; besides, such new 
institutions may be looked upon with suspicion by the ignorant masses, 


Official Assignee and Administrator-General, Burma. 

1201. Banks should, in my opinion, be established as Government 
Agencies. These can give way in time to banks incorporated under 
special legislation with a co-operative character. 

Mr, P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 

1201. Banks established under special legislation are best. 
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Section 2—Banks of the Co-operative Character 
for Practical Cultivators. 


Aliyab District. 


1202, Iti is not considered likely that the public wild take shares 
toany large extent owing to absence of capital and that the initial 


capital would have to be provided by Government. The Committee . 


are unable to indicate how this money should be obtained. 
1203. Yes, (It. is done in the Co-operative Town Hank here.) 
«They should be in proportion to the loan. 
« 1204. They should be liable to the extent of their shares. 

1205. None, unless they are shareholders of a specific amount in 

which -case they should be eligible for membership of the Banks 
Governing Committee. . 
_ 1206. The district. Branches might be necessary where there are 
large towns and outside headquarters. They should be managed under 
the direct supervision: of the District Headquarters Bank. There 
should be a federation of District Banks, which should be mutually 
responsible for each others debts. The Federation should be under 
the general control of the supervising body appointed by Government. 

4207. ' i eed should confine themselves to long-term loans. 

2) Yes. 
(3) Neither. 

1208. The Committee is not in favour of making a restriction in regard 
to self-liquidating loans, provided the loan is one falling within the 
purposes prescribed in the Act, ¢.g. ir section 38 of the previous Land 
Mortgage Bank Bill, 

1209. No maximum should be provided for amount of loan if 
security is sufficient. Twenty-five years would be suitable maximum 
period. This might be embodied fn legislation. No lower maximum 
for early years is recommended. : 

1210. The system of equated payments is suitable. Repayments 
should be yearly. fixed at a time when the produce will have been 
disposed of. 

1211. (1) It is presumed that the borrowers would only be liable to 
tepay according tothe terms of the agreements, that is by equated 
instalments and therefore probably would not be in a worse position. 

(2) It is considered that maintenance of adequate reserves is 
essential and that the rate of interest should be so fixed as to enable 
them to be built up but at the same time should not be so high as to 
make it likely that there would many defaults. 

(3) Fifteen per cent. (a) and (6) No. 

(4) Cannot say. 

(5) No. It should be fixed from time to time by bs Coa- 
trolling Authority of the Banks. 

‘1212. (1) We consider there should be discretion allowed, but that 
interest should be charged on the instalment due if any postponement 
is granted. 

This might be left tothe Bank Manager's discretion subject to 
general control of Controlling Authority. 

{2) Yes. 

1213, No. 

1214. Simple. © 
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1215. Halé value should be accepted as security. There should be 
no differentiation as regards classes of land or localities. It is not 
considered other forms of security are desirable unless gold which 
might be accepted for three quarters of it§ value. . 

1216. (1) It is considered that the heirs should be allowed to accept 
jointly responsibility for repayment failing which the loans should be 

“ recovered, 
(2) No. 

1217. If not used for purposes for which issued or if wilful default in 
payment of an instalment is made. 

1218. (2) Toa superannuated cultivator if his children who worke 
the land make themselves liable for payment in addition to mortgage 
of the land. 

(6) Only in cases where’ they cultivate the land directly by 
means of hired labour, and are in a position to mortgage the land. 

(c) Only if they are cultivating | the-land and are ina position 
to mortgage it. 

({d) Not until banks for the larger classes of borrowers 
have been organised. 

(2) No. 


Tharrawaddy District. 


1202. Public should be invited to take shares on such terms as have 
been granted by commercial banks. Government should play the 
dominant part and the money Government should obtain is from 
Government of India or froma rice contral profits, if any. 

1203. No. 

1205. The bank should have a first lien on liabilities of the borrowers 
in preference to other unsecured creditors. 

1205. From amongst borrowers two at least from each township 
should be selected to represent amongst the members of the Committee. 

1206. One in each Subdivision should be the area of operation. No 
branch wil] be required. No federation will be necessary or desirable. 

1207. (1) The bank should endeavour to supply ail the credit the 
borrower needs. Yes, he might. 

2) No. 
(3) Will benefit the co-operative system. 

1208. Only in cases of such absolute necessity as may tend towards 
the welfare of the cultivators. 

1209. Maximum should be appointed for both. It should be deter- 
mined by the bank. -About Rs. 600. Yes. 

1210. No, the system of equated payment is not suitable for Burma. 
The payment of principal and interest once. for all after harvest is 
recommended. Yes. - ‘ 

1211. (1) We agree. : 

" (2) We do advise. . 
(3) Ten per cent per annum as in the case of agricultural 
loans. (a) and (b) No. 
5, 


) Yes. 
1212. Yes. No. The bank managers discretion should be subject 
to the final decision of his immediate superiors. 
(2) Yes. Yes. 
1213. Yes. 
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1214. Should be simple. 

1215. 2-3. Yes, Yes, in such circumstances as a person proves to, 
the satisfaction of the bank manager that the land he owns is useless or 
when. the person owns no land. 2/3 of its value. 

1216. (1) The present rules in the Civil Procedure Code that they 
can be used in the capacity of legal tepresentatives of the deceased, 
parents ar equally apply here. 

Yes, 


1217. The loan should be recallable only on sufficient grounds set 
out in the Civil Procedure Code for issue of temporary injunction or for 
aw attachment before judgment. 

1218. (1) The conditions applicable to practical cultivators should 
equally apply to (a), (b) and (c) provided all the interested heirs hold 
themselves liable for the loan and tlrat in case of the interested heirs 
being minors the decision of the bank manager to whom should be the 
guardian should be final, for which there should be an amendment to 
the Guardian and Wards Act. 

In the case of (d) prima facie absolute necessity must be proved ta 
the satisfaction of the bank manager, the same conditions being made 
applicable in case of minors as suggested above. 


Deputy Commissioner, Fharrawaddy. 


1202. In my- view if any attempt is to be made to start banks for 
practical cultivators, we should start by having a regular Government 
Bank. The public should be invited to take shares but only a propor- 
tion should be offered at first, the remainiag shares being kept for 
future allotment to the Burmese people as their knowledge of banking 
and financial affairs progresses. In my view also, the bank should be 

) organised and run by a service of officers specially recruited and trained 
in the customs of country. 

1203. 1 do not think so. 

1204, I would not have borrowers. liable for the debts of the Bank 
any more than I am liable for the debts of a bank from which I take 
a loan on security. 

1205. None at all. I donot think that in this country for ‘many 
years to come, borrowers would any be given any share in the 
control of banks. 

1206. As I have said above I would hikes a Government Bank, run 
by officers of Government used to the peculiar conditions of their 
country. This Bank might be similar to the Australian Commonwealth 
Bank. It would keep all Government moneys, deal with currency and 
all Government accounting. Audit of course would be separate. _ The 
District Treasury and Sub-Treasuries would be branches. 

1207. A borrower would of course borrow elsewhere for specu: 
tive purposes. Nothing except legislation, and then only if enforced 
would stop a Burman barrowing to get money to gamble with, so long - 
as he can find anyone to lend it. 

1 do not know much about it but I think the cnopeanys movement 
has nat been much of a success in Burma. 

T would have the Government Bank endeavour to supply all the 
credit a borrower needs. In other words I would endeavour to supplant 
the Chettiar and Byrmese money lenders in this country by having a 
Governinent Bank, with power ta have loans recovered by the Collectof 
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as arrears of Revenue. ‘Thousands of rupees would be saved 
to the people by preventing them from indulging in prolonged 
litigation. 

' 1208. I think the bank should be run as an ordinary business 
concern—say on the lines of Dawson’s Bank. I think it should not 
be hedged round with hundreds of rules which would only have 
the effect of killing the officers’ initiative and restricting their 
activities. : : 
“1209. I would not prevent the banks from working on ordinary 
business linés. The Head Office would of course draw up instructions 
for the guidence of its district managers. I would not prescribe 
maxima at all. Borrowers would only go to Chettiars if they could not 
get the loan they wanted. 

1210. It is thought that the system of equated payments is not suited” 
to Bur:na. I would leave the matter to the Bank Managers. 

-1211. (1) I would run the show on ordinary business lines. The 
-kind of bank I suggested might show a loss during its early years but it 
would serve an educative purpose in 1 teaching the people of this country 
the use of money. 

(2) I would compete with the Chettiars and give the Govern: 
ment Bank a privileged position. Its running charges. would be less 
because of its power to have recourse to revenue proceedings instead of 
to the Civil Courts. I think low rates of interest should be charged and 
borrowers dealt with as generously as business considerations allowed. 

(3) I would aim at 10 per cent. being aimed at on the total 
loan issue. But the Manager would fix the rate in individual cases on 
the basis of the security offered. 

(4) I think this might be necessary. It should, however, be 
left to the decision of the Governing Body of the Bank or the General 
Manager. ° . 

(5) No. 

1212. (1) I-would leave the business to be run by the Manager 
subject to the control of the General Manager. 

-(2) 1 agree but the Bank Manager should be allowed to.use 
his discretion. Two many rules would kill the business. 

1213. This should be a matter for decision in individual cases. 
The more rules there are and the more complicated the procedure of 
getting the loan, the more slowly will the bank progress (1) in extending 
its operations and (2) teaching people the value and uses of money. 

1214. As for question 1213. * 

1215. As for question 1213, except that the General Manager should 
guide the decisions of Branch Managers in general matters. Land should 
not be accepted for more than two-thirds of its value. 

1216. (1) As I have said above I would give the Bank the right to 
apply to the Collector for recovery of a loan as an arrear ot revenue. 
On the death of a small borrower, all his moveable assets would rapidly 

“disappear. Failing repayment of the loan, I would recover on the 
security. I would continue the loan on application by the person 
taking ‘out letters-of-administration in the Civil Court. I would act 
similarly in the case of minors, i.e. 1 would continue the loan only on 
application by a guardian Properly appointed by law. 

(2) I would not increase the interest purposely for this but a3 

= a matter of business management, the Governing Body could put pale 
¢ fart of its earnings yearly to set off against bad debts. 


* 
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- 1217. As I said above the fewer the fules the better. A loan should 
be recallable if the Manager has good grounds for apprehending that 
any trickery is going on or contemplated. : 

1218. I would run the. Bank on ordinary isitaes lines. I would 
not have a specialised form of bank. Even ordinary banks are little 
understood by:the people. I would institute an ordinary bank, educate 
the people up to it and then in the course of time, form a special 
section if necessary to devote its activities entirely to the needs of 
practical cultivators. 


Hanthawaddy District.” 


1202. If Government provided half or a substantial portion of the 
capital I think the public would subscribe the reminder in course of 
etime. I do not see how Government js going to get the capital required 
except by a loan or by puttitg on an extra cess on lands, say 4 annas 
per acre or any smaller sum. I would suggest that a start be made in 
four of the richest districts in Burma as an experiment, the initial amobnt 
necessary being obtained by a cess of 42¢&nas an acre and added to by’ 
Government if necessary by a loan raised for the purpose. I have not 
overlooked the Rice Contral Profits (which have not as yet been spent 
for the benefit of the cultivator) and I suggest that Government recon- 
stitute this fund gradually and use the money for providing a substantial 
part of the capital necessary to commence operations. - The supervision 
and audit of the Banks’ accounts must be in the hands of Government 
Inspectors and auditors. 

I agree with the above answer by Mr. Vertannes save for the extra 
cess. ._ 1 consider the money should be obtained by loans repayable from 
bank profits. 

1203. As Land Mortgage Banks are more or less in the nature of an 

experiment in Burma I do not favour the idea of the borrower being 

° couipelled to tage shares. Obviously borrowers should have nothing to 
do with the policy of the bank or with its operations. 

T concur with the above answer by Mr. Vertannes and am strongly 
against borrowers having any say in the policy of the bank. 

eet tend should have no shares and no responsibility. 

1205.’ None. 

1206. The District must be the unit area of operations. I do not 
think that branches will be required-if the bank is established in 
Rangoon. If however the bank is established at the Headquarters of 
the District and notin Rangoon then! think a branch is absolutely 
necessary at Rangoon in order to receive deposits from the public as" 
undoubtedly the money market of Burma is in Rangoon. If not initially 
1 think ultimately Federations or Associations of Land Mortgage Banks 
will necessarily have to be éstablished for the purpose of collecting and 
sharing the know! ledge and experience gained by the Members of the 
Federation or Association and also of laying down guiding principles 
for their management, etc. The members of the Federation must submit 
to the lead of the majority in all matters appertaining to policy and 
management subject of course, to the supervision of Government. 

I concur with the above answer of Mr. Vertannes. . 

1207. (1) I do not think that Burma is ripe for Co-operative 
experiments. The failure of so many Co-operative Credit Societies as 
already recorded is a sufficient indication of the correctness of my 


* See fuot-note on page 093. os 
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opinion. I do not-think any ‘number of Bank or Co-operative Credit 
Societies or Government agencies cam possibly supply all the credit 
borrowers in this provihcé need. In my opinion, so long as the securities 
are sufficient and there is a reasonable probablity of the borrower being 
able to repay the loans within the time agreed upon the lender need not 

- worry to control the debtors’ borrowing elsewhere. If others lend him 
money let them do so at their own risk. : 

(2) No, provided that these banks did not lend in Colonised 
areas. 

(3) No, in neither case. Tg 

1208. In no cases should the banks of a Co-operative ‘charactér 
‘grant loans which are not self-liquidating. 

1209. I would fix a maximum period and-a maximum amount. The. 
public will have more confidence in the Banks if the maximum is fixed 
by law or Notification. I would not recommand a longer period of loan 
than 5 years, or a: maximum amount exceeding Rs. 50 per acre with the 
best padgy land in Lower Burma. I do not think the maximum amount 
should be increased until the Federation or Association of Land Mortgage 
Banks'so decide after 5 years, and then if at all the maximum should not 
be raised beyond 75 per acre for the best land with a proportionate 
extention of the period to allow for repayment. I concur in the above 
answer by Mr. Vertannes, ‘but as regards the dry zone, I consider a much 
lower maximum should be fixed. 

1210. The system of equated payments covering interest and princi- 
pal is suited to Burma. Payments in the case of agricultural lands must 
be yearly. The last part of the question is answered in the negative. 

I concur with the above answer by Mr. Vertannes. 

“1211. (1) Yes. 

(2) I-do not believe in charging high rates to build up an 
‘invincible reserve. The Bank is not established for the purpose of high 
dividends or raising the value of the shares. The aim and object should 
be to help the cultivators and therefore I object. 

. (3) Fourteen annas to Rs. 1-4-0. The differentiation should 
be on the size of the loan. If it is a large sum and the security is good 
the lower rate should be charged. There should not be differentiation 
of class of borrowers or different parts of district. 

(4) Yes, 

(5) I do not think it is practicable to fix any rate of interest 
by law but I think a common rate could be arrived at by common agree- 
‘ment among all lending Institutions. If the security is above the 
average a lower rate of interest might very well be charged. 

(2) and (3) above are the answers of Dr. Rodriguez, and (5) the 
answer of Mr. Vertannes with which I agree. 

1212: (1) Yes when the harvest is poor, not when the price is 
small. The bank manager should be subject to control of Government 
in this matter. 

(2) This part might be left to the bank manager. 

1213. No personal sureties should be*required in addition toa 
-mortgage as security. - 

1214. Mortgage should be simple with a proviso for the Bank to take 
possession and pay itself out of the rents: and profits in the case of a 
defaulting borrower. 

T agree with this opinion by Mr. Vertannes. 
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1215. (1) 60 to 70 per cent on the understanding that interest is 
payable every year except under exceptional circumstances. 

(2) Settlement grading may be accepted. . 

(3) and (4) The question of value is most difficult to determine 
and will leadto unnecessary risk which I do not recommend. Other 
property may be accepted as security to one ‘half of its value provided 
it can be readily sold for the principal and interest due thereon. 

(1) is the answer of Dr. Rodriguez and (3) that of Mr. Vertannes. 
with which I agree. 
1216. % The may be left to the decision of the Law Courts. 
2 


1217. Failure to pay interest or marked depreciation of the security 
in some case. The recall should be in part or whole as the case may 
warrant. ar) 

l agree with the above answer by Dr. Rodriguez. 

1218. (1) Never—yamais de la vie. 

(2) Never—jamais de la vie. 


Prome Disirict. 


1202. As we have already advocated to use co-operative socicties as 
agencies in answer to the above question, we are not inclined to answer 


is, 

1203 to 1207. (1) We are not inclined to answer these questions as « 
we belive that they are not practicable. 

(2) Certainly they will, because they will be rival Banks which . 
would deprive members with tangible assets of Co-operative Societies 
who would naturally desert them. 

(3) Yes, they will injure because, the Prome District Central 
Co-operative Bank as it is, cannot afford to give sufficient long term 
loans to them as the sources of working capital are generally of tem- 
porary and impermanent character being made up of current accounts 
and short term deposits. 

1208 and 1209. As these questions deal with Bank of a co-operative 
character only we are not prepared to answer. 

1210, Yes, the system of equated payments covering both interest 
and principal is the only suitable system in Burma from purely 
co-operative point of view. The instalment concering both principal 
and interest should consist of net profit out of the annual produce. We 
do not suggest any other system. . 

Yes, it should be left to the bank managers who should be kept 
constantly informed of the condition of the crops. 

* 1211. (1) No we do not agree, because so long as we deal with | 
defaulters promptly they would not dare to repay except under 
unavoidable circumstances. The higher interest is always objectionable. 

(2) We would advise to make borrowers pay less interest so 
that they will have less difficulty and the Bank would have less defaults. 

(3) We are of opinion that Rs. 8 per cent. per annum is the - 
suitable rate of interest it our district under present congition. 

{a) and (6) We think uniform rate of interest should be 
sway for different classes of borrowers and for different parts of the 
istrict. . 


(4) No, we do not think so. 
45) Yes. 


’ 
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1212. (1) Yes, ‘it may be necessary. to postpone payment in real 
cases of crop failure or other under unayoidable circumstances. Yes, 
after. consulting the supe-vising officers who should be able to tell the 
‘Bank Managers the real distress of any deserving case of the borrowers. 

(2) Yes, this is alsoa good idea but, the accounts may be 
confounded. 

1213. Yes. 

1214. Yes, mortgages should be simple. 

1215. About two-thirds of the value of the mortgage property. 

No, there should be no differentiation. 
Immoveable properties such as, gardens and houses might also 
‘be ee as security: 
Half of the value of such property may be accepted in case 
sufficient land cannot be given. _ 

1216. (1) Only the most legitimate heir who must be 2 bona fide 
cultivator may be given this privilege, and such heir should arrange 
with his co-heirs so thai he may have a clean title to the mortgaged 
land as he will have to pay all the debts (to avoid confusion in future). 

(2) It does not sound reasonable. 
1217. Only when there is a persistent defauli for successive years. 
1218. (1) (a) If they have tight of succession inheritent to the land. 
(a) This privilege should be extended only to practical 


’ cultivators who alone should be the members of such societies. 


(2) For building firm houses and Jatest scientific agricaltural 
implements. 


Deputy Commissioner, Prome. 


1202. The public should certainly be invited to take shares. Such 
barks will compete with private enterprise and should furnish an 
investment for funds which may be displaced. Such shares should 
‘presumably be in the form of debentures. Unless Govetnment is the 
principal subscriber, I do not see any prospect of such banks being 
started. Government would presumably have to raise a loan to provide 
‘a greater part of the initial capital in addition to contributing the portion 
of the rice control profits which was, I believe, once ear-marked for the 
purpose, 

1203. If, as already suggested, loans are only made to solvent 
borrowers there is no need to apply Co-operative principles at the 
outset and no need so far as I can see for compelling borrowers to take 
shares. % 

1204. I can see no reason why borrowers should have any 
liability for the debts of the banks apart from sine own liability to the 
bank. 
1205. It is unnecessary that the borrowers should have any share in 
‘the control of the banks. If, however, such banks are managed by co- 
operative societies and borrowers are compelled to take or take shares 
‘they should have the same powers as other share holders. = 

1206. The area of operations of the land mortgage bank should 
probably bea district. It would not be necessary for it to have 
branches, though it would possibly require local agents in other places. 
‘I am not prepared to advise on the question of federation. 

1207. (1) If the banks are land mortgage banks, they should confine 
themselves to long-term foans. In any case the borrower probably 
borrow elsewhere for other purposes. 
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(2) The District Committee replies in the affirmative. Ido 
not see, however, why there should not be roont for several agencies 
granting crop loans. 

. (3) The District Committee aie answer that they would 
injure the co-operative system, but I cannot see that they need effect 
that svstem in any way. 

1208. As land mortgage banks are intended to assist cultivating 
jand owners to get or to keep out of debt, 1 do not see why loans which 
are not self-liquidating should not be granted provided security is 

‘ sufficient and funds are available. Applicants tor loans for self-liquidat- 
ing purposes should have priority over other applicants. 

09, Maxima should clearly be laid down both for the size and 
periods of lonns. Maxima should be provided by jaw and might be 
reduced by banks in respect of their own transactions. I am unable to 
advise as to suitable maxima. They could probably be fixed by study- 
ing the books of money lenders in various localities. Lower *maxima 
would probably be necessary in the initial years. 

1210. I agree with the District Committee that the system of equated 
payments is suited tn Burma. Theoretically payments should be made 
annually in most cases. The mosth fixed for payments should ordinarily 
be the earliest month in which the borrower is likely to sell his produce. 
If at that time he has not actually sold his produce, short postpone- 
menis could be granted until he does so, under a pledge of his crop or 
other Yecurity. This will be preferable to the suggestion.in the last 
sentence of the question. 


1211. (1) Without knowing the relation between the bank, its 
creditors and its borrowers [| am unable to agree or disagree with this 
proposition. 

(2) I do not agree with the District Committee, but think that 
the rate of interest charged should be sufficiently high to enable the 
the bank to build up reserves. Unless such reserves are built up, banks 
will never be free from Government control or Government free from 
ancertain liability in respect of the banks. 

(3) Rs. 6 per cent. suggested by the Districf’ Committee may 
be suitable. Differentiation of rates might be made in the case of loans 
for productive and unproductive purposes. 

(4) Probably not. 

(5) The maximuan rate of interest might be fixed by law in 
relation to the bank rate. 

1212, (1) Theoretically such postponement is essential, but in « 
practice postponements have I believe led to the ruin of many societies. 
It is impossible, I think, to avoid leaving such cases to the manager's 
discretion, but the question is one spon which the advice of persons 
having actual co-operative experience is necessary. 

In most cases I think a short-term loan would be usefess, 
and would merely prevent payment of the long-term loan the following 
year. Postponement of each subsequent instrument for one year would 
probably be necessary in most cases. N might however be understood 
that if a sufficiently good harvest was obtained in any Sear,a targer 
instalment would be repaid. 

1213. Yes, if there any doubt as to the adequacy of the mortgaged 
security. 

1214. 1 cannot conceive how such mortaages could ‘be other than 
simple. 
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1215. The figure of two-third suggested by the District Committee 
.may be accepted. Differentiation does not appear to be necessary. 
House property *might also be accepted up to half its value subject to 
insurance. 

1216. (1)%nd (2) The safest rule would be that loans should be 
recallable on the death of the borrower, it would be open to the 
borrower to insure his life as a safeguard, and, if there were no insurance, 
the heirs would have to make the best arrangements possible for 
themselves. 

1217. A loan should be recallable whenever there is default in pay- 
ment to interest or instalment. 

1215. 1) and (2). If land mortgage banks are established for the 
benefit of cultivators working their own land and are given special pri- 
leges on this account, there does not appear to be any particular reason 
to allow them to lend to others. : 


Henzada District (Majority reply). 


1202. The public should be invited to take shares, on limited liability 
and right to a profit dividend on the basis of a shareholder ina joint-stock 
company. The government should have entire control of these banks 
which would secure the faith of the local public in investing maney to 
buy shares+ . 

1203. No.—No. Loans should be on security of borrower's land only. 

1204. Usual liability of a mcrtgagor. 

1205. None whatever. ‘ 

1206. ‘There should be one land mortgage bank in each township. 
N& village branches will be necessary initially. 

a- There should bea District Federation for each District with its head- 
quarters at the District town. The Federation should have a complete 
control audit and inspection of the Township Banks. 

1207. (1) The bank should insist on having first mortgages of the 
debtor’s ands dnd should advance to the maximum extent of half of the 
market value of the debtor’s land. It is not possible to control the 
debtor’s borrowing from elsewhere. If he does that there is no possible 
way to prevent it. 

% (2) No. = 

: (3) They will neither injure nor benefit the co-operative 
system which will still have more business of its own than it can manage 
with its capital. 

1208. Such loans should only be made when the existing properties 
of the debtor are sufficient to enable the bank to realise the debt with 
interest. . 

41209. No maximum should be fixed. The banks should have full 
liberty to advance any amount they think fit to lend taking into consi- 


a 


deration the assets of the borrower and his capacity to repay. No limit , 


by law should be made except as to the period of the loans, and these 
matters should be left to the discretion of the executive members of the 
bank. . 

1210. Payments are generally expected from cultivators after harvest, 
Once a year apd payments can be conveniently equated accordingly. 
Traders may be required to make monthly or quarterly payments accord- 
irig to local and individual conditions. . 

bs a 
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1213. (1) No. 

(2) A rate of interest that will enable the bank to-build up a 
decent reserve should be charged. A low rate for a*while would be a 
temporary Utopia no doubt for the debtors but the bank will collapse 
before long. 

(3) uF Pe cent. per mensem. 

(4) Ni . 

(5) No. 

1212, This concession should be made whenever there is a failure of 
crops and the matter should be left to the bank manager's discretion. 

No. - a 

1213. No. 

1214. Simple a/ways. 

1215. Never more than half the value of the lands. No differentia- 
tion to be made of this principle for different kinds of lands. 

1216, (1) Loans should be transferred to heirs only when tle landed 
property left behind by the deceased offers sufficient margin for accrual 
ofinterest. When there is no such margin or when the heirs themselves 
are undesirable persons loans should be realized forthwith from the 
properties of the deceased :— 

(2) No. s 
1217, (a) On the death of the debtor. 
_  {b) On the debt amounting to three-quarters of the value of 
his assets. ‘ omy 
(c) On failure to repay more than one year’s interest unless 
assets are sufficient. e 
(d) On breach of any term of the contract of loan or dis- 
posal of any material part of his estate. 

1218, (1) Only on offering it security of landed paoie to the 
value of double of the amount borrowed. 

(2) departure should be permitted only when the borrower 


can furnish security of good lands worth double at least of the principal 
borrowed. 


Henzada_ District (Minority reply). 


a 
1202. The first part, Yes. On terms of getting the usual shart of 
profits as well as being provided with a seat in the Committee of 
Management by election at the annual meeting. I think for the frst ten © 
years or so, Government should set aside a portion of the land Revenue 
for the establishment of Co-operative Banks as above. Then with 
efficient management, they would be self supporting and would be a 
source of income. 

1203. Yes, and the amount of loan available may be limited to*say 
ten times their share or so witha provision that in very suitable cases the 
limit may be relaxed, the committee giving their reasons in writing for | 
doing so. 

1206. The area of an administrative district,gno. * All borrowers 
should apply in writing to the Disfrict Head Office direct ; otherwise 
there is just a possibilty of delay, harassment and the introduction of a 
lot of formalities. There should be one Federation fog the whole of 
the province, each bank sending one delegate from among ae non- 
officials. 
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Minority reply. : 

The Committee of management should consist of say 8 members 
(including the President) four of whom should be elected by the Govern- 
thent delegates from among themselves. The other members may be 
nortiinated by the Government and the President should be the Register 
of Cooperative Societies. The General control of the District Banks 
should be vested in the Committee of the Federation. 

1209. I hate answered part of this under 1203. The maximum 
period of loan should, I believe be four or five years. As in the other 
case, the Committee should have power of relaxing the same on 

_ sufficient grounds to be given in writing. By executive instructions, it 
may be erjoined that during the first five year or so, the maxim may 
be avoided whereever possible. 

1210, Yes, as faras the cultivators are concerned, during the harvest 
evety year, say 1st February each year or so. The Bank managers 
may be only allowed to relax the time of payment for a maximum of two 
or three months. {t should also be provided that the borrower can 
repay all dr a greatér portion of loan, if and when be wishes before it 
becomes due. 

1211. (3) 12 per ‘cent per annum for the presént ; as years roll on it 
should be reduced to 9 per cent. per annum. - ; 

(4) No. ” . 
, (5) “Yes, and the rate should be about 12 per cent. per annum 
as the maximum. 

1212. Yes. The concession should be made by the Committee of 
Management. 

(2) This is also feasible. It should be left to the Committee 
of Management whether to postpone repayment or to grant short term 


lo: 

313, No. 

* 1214. Equitable mortgage if ane when introduced; till such time, by 
way of simple mortgage. 

1215. Generally up to 60 pér cri, of the value, but up to 75 per cent. 
if the Committee so wishes provided they give the reasons for doing so 
in writing. © 

1217. When it is known that the owner has mortgaged the same to 

®* another party afterwards ; and when the instalment is not paid within 
ethe due date or the date postponed by the Manager. 


Myaungmya District. 


2 1202. Yes, Public should be invited to take shares. See answer to 


question 1201. 
120s, We would not make it obligatory but would encourage it. 


Maubin District. 


- £202. The public should be invited to take shares. The initial 
capital should be provided by Government from a public loan in the 
» open market. ‘ : 
1203. Yes. Yes. 
1264. Liability up to the extent of their borrowings. > 
. 1205. Directors should be elected borrowers and approved by 
Government. 

1206. The District should be the area of operation of Land-Mortgage 
Bank, No branches will be required and no federation or association 
will be necessgry or desirable. 

e~ 
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1207. (1) They should supply ll the credit a*borrower needs ant 
by this means only will his borrowings be controlled, If his crop is also 
mortgaged to the bank, it is unlikely shat will be able to raise the money 
for unprodugtive purposes elsewhere. The bank ‘will not ordinarily 
touch the crop unless default of payment of part principal and interest 
is suspected, 

(2) No. 

(3) Might be injurious. = 

1208. On furnishing other unencumbered land as security. oe 

1209. Yes. Should be determined by bank. Five to ten years: 
Not necessarily. . j 

1210. System of equoted instalments not suitable. Annual payment 
of part of principal plus all interest due. Yes. 

1211, (1) and (2) Yes. 

(3) Fifteen per cent. per annum. Differentation of rates should be 
’ made for different classes of borrowers and for different parts of the 
district. 

(4) Probably. 

(5) Yes. 

1212. (1) Yes, leave to Bank Manager’s discretich. 

(2) No, because it is no help to a borrower if he has to take out a. 
short loan to pay upa long loan. Further afew months’ delay may 
mean.a better price for his crop which will place him ina better position. 
to clear his dues and leave something for himself ta spend. 

1213. No. - = 

1214. Mortgages should be simple. = 

1215. Half of seven years’ purchase of rent of the land would be a 
safe margin to accept it as security if landholders right has accrued. 
Land over which landholders tight has not been accrued should-not 
be accepted. If the above formula is adopted, no differentiation for 
differgnt kinks of land and different localities is necessary. No, all 
security should be confined {o land. 

1216. (1) A new Toan to Haast the old loan should be given to all 
the heirs of the land mortgaged. 

(2) No. 

1217. Failure to comply with special conditions at the time ats issue be 
of loan and death of borrower, 

1218. Au (a) All interested in the land should sign the mortunge 


bond. 
(6) Both widows and unmarried daughters should sign 
the mortgage bond, 
(c) All sons and wives: of those married should sign 
mortgage bond, 
(dé) No conditions necessary, 
(2) On no condition. . 


* Pyafon District. 


No. 1202—1218. 1 am _ of opinion that there should be go relation- 
ship whatsoever between Land Mortgage Banks and the principles of 
co-operation. ] have therefcre no answers to these questions. ‘* 


< 
". 
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Thaton District. 


1202. Public should be invited to take shares. The applicant should 
be natives of Burma and domiciled in Burma. Government should 
obtain money by raising loans if it has no cash. 

1203. No. 
ao The borrowers should not have liability for the debts of the 

S. 

1205. Borrowers whe take shares should have voice in the control 
of Banks. e 

1206. Each district in Burma should possess a land mortgage 
bank: It, will not require branches. No federation or any association 
of land mortgage banks is necessary or desirable. The other questions 
do not arise. 

1207. (1) {a) They should endeavour to supply all the credit the 
borrower needs. 

(6) Yes. (c) He may borrow elsewhere. 
(2) No. At present coperative banks are making crop-loans and 
‘intermediate term loans to the borrower. 
(3) They wonpld injure the co-operative system because they would 
* have to take loans elsewhere at high rate of interest. 

1208. Banks of Co-operative character should grant foaris on suffi- 

pient security. 

1209. Either maximum or minimum should be appointed for the 
size or the period of the load. 

+ ought to be so appointed according as the circumstances of each 
would permit. 

1210. (a, No. Not suited to the Province. 

(b) Does not arise. (c) and (d) It may be left to the bank 
managers. 

ail. (1) and (2) Omitted. 

(3) Annas 8 per cent. per,mensem for half year from May to 
December and As. 12 for the remaining half year. 
(b) No. BN 
(5) No. ‘ ; 


Amherst District. 


“* 1202. Yes. By participation of profit. If public subscription be 
not sufficient Government should contribute. Government should 
supervise and_should refund the 9 crores of rupees received from the 
rice control profit which the Government has diverted to other uses 
in spite of the promise that it would be used for the benefit of 
the cultivators. s 

1203 No. No. 

21204. No. 

1205. None. 

1206. Each district. No. Through co-operative banks. Yes. .‘For 
each- di¥i8ion and there should be an apex bank controlling and findnc- 


ing others. “ : . 
1207..{1) Yes. Long-term loans. ‘ : 
=a) Yes. = ® 2 
43), No. © 


© 
1208, Loans which are not self-liquidating are not recommended. 
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1209. Yes maximum should be fixed for the petiod of a loan, but 
not for the size. By the bank itself. Period of 20 years should be 
fixed as maximum. No. Z 

1210. Yes. Yearly in normal years. Yes.» 

1211. (1) ‘No. 

‘ (2) Low rate of interest. 

(3) 74 per cent. 


No. i 
(5) Yes. 
1212. (1) Yes. Yes. 
(2) No. 
1213. No. . 


1214. Simple. 

1215. 75 per cent. Yes. Yes, other immovable pete in addition 
to the mortgaged land, 50 per cent. 

1217, When default is committed in instalments due, except through 
bad harvest. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


1202. The public should be invited to take shares. 71 the banks are 
well managed Government could subscribe by way of a loan secured on 
the lands pledged. 

1203. Yes. 

1204. The liability should be limited to their share capital and their 
own loans. 

1205. Borrowers should elect 40 per cent. of the managing fase eee 

1206. The district. No branches will usually be necessary, but 
outlying subdivisions might be visited by the manager once a week, 
Federation is desirable in order to pool credit. The powers should be 
delegated to the federation by the banks as required. 

1207. (1) Loan should be confined aS) long-term loans, and must be 
secured by a tirat mortgage on the land* 

Ooh Yes, by taking their business, 

1208. To ons off old debts at high rates of interest. 

1209, Five years. NO definite financial limit, except by the bank 
itself in each case. Suitable maximum is 40 per cent. of value of the 
property pledged, lower in early years of working. 

1210. Yes. Annual in single crop areas, biennial in double crop. 
Managers of central banks in the past have not made demands at the 
right time. 

1211. (1) Yes, as presumbly their toans would be foreclosed. 

{2) Yes, low rate of interest en loans has proved oe in 
non-repayment of principal. 
3) 1% per cent. per mensem. a 
(a) and (6) No. 

1242. (1) Such applications should be considered by the managing 
connfittee. It would be necessary to give time in bad vears. 

2) Not feasible short-term crop loans are too» expensive to” 
ne of a any surplus in the next year sufficient to make up the growing 
lost. 

1213. No. + 

1214, Simple. 
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1215. Fifty per cent. Yes. Only immoveable property should be 
accepted at fifty per cent. of its market value in open market. 
1216. (1) No completely satisfactory solution has been found. 
(2) .Yes, if the amount necessary can be ascertained and is 
prohibitive. 
1217. On completion of the period or death of the holder. 
1218. (1) (a) Provided the money was used for productive purpose on 
the land. 
(b) Should not be permitted, unless the widow supervises 
the working of the land. 
é (c) If they are themselves cultivators. 
(2d) Should not be permitted. $ 
*(2)} Should not be permitted. 


. . Yaméthin District. 


1202. The public should not be invited to take shares. The 

Government should be able to supply all the capital. 
. 1203. Yes. Yes. 

1204. They should be liable to the extent of their debts and shares- 

1205. The borrowers should have no control in the banks. 

120§. Dawson’s Bank of Pyapén and its branches should be the 

* models for the intended banks in these particular respects. 

1207. In no case should these banks endeavour to supply all the 
credit the borrowers need. Yes. Bad people will borrow from alk 
sources in any case. 

(2) Yes. (3) Yes. However, it is generally understood 
that the Co-operative system will not survive the land Mortgage Bank. 

1208. Inno case should such loans be granted. A bamboo hut is all 
that is needed and na loan is necessary for such a hut. ; 

1209. Yes. This should be done by the bank. Lower maxima 
must be adopted at the beginning of the bank. 

1210. Yes. Yearly équated payment should be allowed. 

1211. (1) No. (2) A low rate which borrowers could pay easily is 
recommended. (3) Rate of 15 per cent. per annum is recommended 
for all cases throughout the district. (4) No. (5) Yes. 

# 4212. (1) No. Na. 
(2) Yes. Yes. 

1213. Na. Not necessary. 

7 1214. Simple. 

1215. On land, two-thirds of its value incspscute of kinds and 
localities. On gold, two-thirds of its value. Dawson's bank advances 
loans-on gold. 

* 1216. On the death of the Buddhist agriculturist, his heirs should 

be permitted to sell the land in private sale on the condition that they 

\ will use the sale proceeds in redemption of the land mortgaged “by the 
“deceased. 

> *  (2) Yes. 

* 4217, A loan should be recalled only when the default im payment 


of yéarly equated amount occurs without good reasons, such as floods, — 
ee etc. 


* 


. 
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1218. (a) and (d) On the condition. that people mentioned therein 
offered their land as security. 
(6) and (c) On the gondition of these people who presumably 
are the heirs of the ea offering the land which devolves on them 
as security. 


(2) No departure should be allowed on any other condition. 


Deputy Commissioner, Yameéthin District. 


1215. In precarious dry gone tracts unirrigated land is practicably 
valueless as security, and should not be taken as worth more than, say, 
Rs. 75 per acre if so much. 

1217. Wher loans are granted for purchase of plough 1 bullogks they 
should be resaleable on-demand if the byllocks are sold within one 
year of purchase. 

It is common practice for cultivators to sell their bullocks for a song 
at the end of the cultivating season and borrow money to buy more 
-bullocks, when they are expensive at the beginnig of the next season, 


Katha District. 


° - 


1202. 

1203} Ye 

1204. The liability of a borrower for the debts of the Bank should 
be up to the amount of shares held by him. * 

1205, Every borrower should have the right of giving a vote in the 
ale meeting regarding control of the Bank. 

1206. ‘The area of operation of a tand mortgage Bank should be 
throughout Burma. Branches will be required. They will be managed 
by their own staffs. 

1207,.(1) They should try to supply all the credit the borrower 
needs, and the banks will control his borrowings. If he still borrows 
elsewhere for unproductive purposes, he does it at his own risk of 
dsstruction, 

(2) No, they would not injure the Co-operative system. 

(3) They injure the Co-operative system. 

1208. Banks of Co-operative character should grant loans which 
are not self liquidating to very few members, 

9. A maximum should be appointed for both. The maximum 
should be determined by law. Two-thirds of the value of the land 
should be the maximum for any where in Burma, No. 

1210. Yes, the payment should be in 19 years instalments. 

No, it is not possible. i 

1211. (1) Yos, 1 agree 

(2) Charging a rate of interest which could be easily paid by 
borrowers and which would yield the Bank such a profit that could 
build up invincible reserve is advisable. 

3) Ten per cent. per annum is suitable, > 

3212, (1) Yes, in the case of total failure where remission of land 
Tevenue is made, in such case concession shoiild be left tothe Bank 
Manager's discretion, 

(2) Short term loans with prompt payments are more econo- 
mical than the long terms with payments postponed from one year to 
another, 

1213. No. 


-°@ 
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1214. The mortgages should be usufructuary. 

1215. Two-thirds the value of land should be accepted as security 
for a‘loan. There should also be differentiation for different kinds of 
land and for different localities. Other properties should also be 
accepted as security at two-thirds of their value. ¢ 

1217. A loan should be recalled when the mortgagor is found to 
evade payments by any foul means. 


Deputy Commissioner, Upper Chindwin. 


1202. The public should be invited to take shares on terms that 
they are allowed to take loans, 

1203. No. 

1204. They should have liability proportionate to the amount of 
Joans they take. 

1206. One per District. No branehes will be required. 

1212. (1) Possible and should be left to the discretion of the bank 
managers. 
(2) Postponement has generally proved dangerous ; and to 
insist upon Prompt payments and let borrowers take short-term loans, 
will, in the long run, prove more economical in practice, than postpone- 
ments. 

1213. No. 

1214, Simple. » 

1215. Two-third. There should be no differentiation. Other 
property should be accepted as security in case of landlesss cultivators. 
and to half its value. , ; 


baad 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myook 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range. 


1202. Banks should be established as co-operative societies under 
the provisions of the Co-operative Societies Act. Sach banks should 
be under more striking control of the Registrar than an ordinary co- 
operative society as if they were Government agencies, though the 
management should be also represented ta a small degree by borrowers. 

1202. No. The initial capital should be provided partly by shares 
from intending members, and partly by loans from the Government, 
which should find the same ways and means of obtaining money for 
granting loans to such public institations as set associations, 
maniciralities, etc :— 

1203. Yes, and members should be made to iekewhares proportion- 
ately to their loaps. > 

1204. Limited liability. 

1205. In the control of the bank, the borrowers representatives 
should not exceed §0 per cent. 

1206. The area‘ of operations at the commencement should be a 
district.» No branches will be required at the start. 

1207. (1) The land mortgage banks shonld confine themselves to 
long-term logins only. 

(3) Since the bank itself is on a co-operative basis controlled 
by a Registrar who also controls the short-term loans én other co-opera- 
tive banks and societies, there can be no injary. 

: x 
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1208. The bank shonid grant loans for productive purposes only. 
1209. Yes. The maximum amount of doan and the geriod should 
be laid down in the bye-laws of each bank. Lower maximum than 
reasonable amounts required should not be fixed. : 
1210. Yes. The payments shonid be yearly. 
1211. (1} No. I don't agree. 
(2) A reasonably low rate_of interest should be charged. 
(3) 12 percent. No differentiation should be made in respect 
of rates of ted and classes of borrowers in the same district. 


es. 
(5)-Yes. It should be fixed in the bye-laws of each society. 

1212. (1) Borrowers should be allowed to postpone payments when 
their harvest cr the price obtained for it is small. In such cases, 
discretion should be vested in the board of directors of the bank. 

(2) Ne* 

1213. No. - 

1214. Mortgages should be simple. 

1215. 75 per cent of the value. 

No differentiation should be made for different kinds of land and for 
different localities, as the market price assessed vary, with. these 
conditions. t 

1217, Loans should be recalled when the debtor fails to pay due 
instalments without obtaining sanction for postponement of payment from 
the board of directors. 

1218.. (1) i If they san the membership. 


73) do. 
(d) No. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome, 
1202. As we have already advocated to use co-operative societies as 
agencies in answer to the question 1201, we are not inclined to 
answer this. 


ms 3. We are not inclined to answer these questions as we 
1207. (1) believe that they are not, practicable. 


1207. (2) Certainly they vaill, because they will be rival banks 
which would deprive co-operative societies of members with tangible 
assets, for they would naturally desert them. 

(3) Yes, they will injure them because the Prome District 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., as it is. cannot afford to give sufficient 
long-term loans to them as the sources of working capital are generally 
of temporary and ‘impermanent character, being made up of current 
accounts and short-term deposits. 
_ 1208 & 1209. As these two qaestions deal with a bank of a co-opera- 
tive character only we are not prepared to answer. 

1210. Yes, the system of equated payments covering both interest 
and principal is the only suitable system in, Barina from a eabed 
co-operative poing of view. 

The instalment covering both principal and interest should consti 
of the net rrofit.of the annoal produce. 

We do not sngyest any other system. 

Yes, it should be left to the bank managers who should be kept 

_ constantly informed of the gondilion of the grors. 
° es ae 
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Henzada. and Prome.) ° 


1211. (1) No we do not agree because so long as we deal with 
defaulters promptly they would not dare not to repay except under 
unavoidable circumstances. The higher interest is always objectionable. 

(2) We would advise to make borrowers pay less interest so 
that they will have less difficulty and the bank would have less defaults. 

(3) We are of opinion that Rs. 8 per cent. per annum is a 
suitable rate of interest in our district ander present condition. 

(a) and (6). We think a uniform rate of interest should be 
cures for different ¢lasses of borrowers and for different parts of the 

istrict. 
(+) No, we do not think so. 


5) ees. 

1212. (1) Yes, it m4y be necessary to postpone payment in real cases 
of failure of crop or under other ynavaicable circumstances. Yes, after 
consulting the supervising officers who should be abje to tell the bank 
managers the real distress of any deserving case of the borrowers. 

(2) Yes, this is also a good idea, but the accounts may be 
confounded. 
1213. Yes. 

1214,. Yes, mortgages should be simple. 

1215. About 2/3rd of the value of the mortgaged property. 

No, there should be no differentiation. 

Immovable properties such as gardens and houses might also be 
accepted as security, 

Half of the value of such property may be accépted in case sufficient 
land cannot be given. : 

1216. (1) Only the most legitimate heir who must bea bona fide 
cultivator may be given this privilege, and such heir should arrange 
with his co-heirs so that ‘he may have a clean title to the mortgaged 
land, as he will have to pay all the debts (to avoid confusion in future). 

(2) It does not sound reasonable. 

1219. Only when there is a persistent default for suctessive years. 

1218. (1) (a) 
to If they have right of succession to the land. 


G 
(ad) This privilege should be extended only to practical 
cultivators who alone should be the members of such societies. 
(2) For building farm houses and latest scientific agricultural 
implements. ‘ 


Mr. P. L. L.N. Narayanan Chelliar (Pyapon). 


1202. Yes. Government must play important part by subscribing 
and by auditirig accounts. 

1203. No. 

1204, To the extent of their liability, 

1205. Yes. . 

1206. To start &itb one bank is necessary in one district. Federa- 
tion necessary. Rules can be formed for the Federation’s control over 
the Banks. a 

1207. (1) They must give all the credit the borrower needs ; cannot 
control but they can get joint signatures. 7 

(2)—(3) Will nat effect. 
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1208, To buy land, house, cattle étc. 
1209. Size and period of loan can be determined by the federa‘ion. 
1210. The payment should be once a year after harvests. ‘ 
1211. (1) No. 
(2) A moderate rate of interest should be charged so that the 
Bank may not be closed and so that the borrowers will not’ suffer. 
(3) In this district the rate may be 14 per cent. more than 
the Hoperal Bank rate in Rangoon. 
4) 
(5) } Yes. 
1212. (1) Yes. 
(2) No. 
1214. Simple Mortgages . 
1215. Three-quarters. Yes, value depends upon Kind, locality ; 
Home, Jewels and diamonds also. Sixty per cent. four-fifth. 
1216. t 4 ‘The present law is sufficient ; no rules heeded. 
2) No. 
1217. Ou borrower's death 4nd when he commits fraud. 
1218. (1) The different condition for different cases. Should not 


lend to unmarried daughters and sons other than the eldest. Can lend 
safely to land-owners who are not practical cultivators. 


Section 3.—Banks of any kind for Practical 
Cultivators. 
Akyab District. 


1219. Opinion is divided. Some members think that 'nd special 
powers are necessary. Others consider that the provisions of section 
53 of the previous draft bill should be applicable. 

1220, (1) It is considered fixed deposits but not current deposits 
are suitable as working capital as long-term credit only is being given. 

(2) Onnttted, 

1221. It is considered that the Banks should be incorporated under 
special legislation and financed by Government to start with. The 
question does not therefore arise. 

1222. No. 

1223. vad Comittee are unable to express opinions. 

1224 : 

1225. Should be limited to a fixed multiple ofits total owned 
capital, 

1226. a enn considers only Government can supply. 

(c) It is difficult to ascertain this in all cases. There is 
general feeling in favour of record by the Land Records Department of 
simple mortgages. 

(d) No. 

{e) Not likely. 

The Committee cannot express an ‘opinion. . 
#} No. R 

(h) 7 

(i) Cattle should not be accepted as security. 

1229. Yes. No distinction should be made. 

1230. Tf the banks are of a co-operative character, their profits should 
be exempted from income-tax but not their income, from investmer ts. 
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Tharrawaddy District. 


1219. The bank should have the first lien on the land and its crops 
im preference to other unsecured creditors. The Bank Manager’s 
decision should be treated asa final decree under the Civil Procedure 
Code and as un-appealable after the demand after the due date has 
been proved. 

1220. (1) Yes. 

(2), (3) & (4) No, ~ 

1221. (3) No. 

1222. No. 

1223. About half. 

1224. About half. 


Deputy Commissioner, Tharrawaddy. 


1219. 1 would as I have said above in*1211 give the Bank the right to 
apply to the Collector for the recovery of loans as arrears of revenue, 
My idea is (1) to expedite recovery of loans, (2) save the borrowers from 
the cost of litigation and (3) place the bank in a better position than the 
Chettyars and Burmese money-ienders. 

1220. (1) I would run the bank on ordinary banking lines. 

(2) I think conditions: in France are totally different from 
conditions in this country. Here we have to deal with a race of people, 
the mass of whom are. happy-go-lucky, never think of tomorrow and 
know absolutely nothing about banking or the use of money except to 
spend it on pagodas or pongyi-byans. 

GB & & (4) I would start the Bank in the same way as the 
hiseirdlaa® Commonwealth Bank was started. This would only be 
possible if this country is separated from India. So long as India’s 
control over Burma's revenues is maintained, I cannot see how any 
effort in the direction of Banks of any kind, except private enterprise, 
is possible. 

1221. I would not have Governinent have anything to do with any 
kind of bank except the kind I have suggested. 1 put forward my 
views of course only because I am required to do so. I consider that 
with Burma and the Burmese in their present state, Government by 
taking part‘in organising land mortgage banks would incur moral 
responsibility for them. 

1222. I put forward my views with diffidence but I consider that 
any adventure into the realms of banking by way of joint stock banks or 
co-operative societies can énly end in failure and in loss of money. 
Were Government to lend money to such banks, and such banks to 
endeavour to carry on business, the only result would be increased 
litigation and more Law Courts. 

1223. Not at all. ° 

1224. If Burma is separated from India, I would have a Government 
Bank started and all District Treasuries turned into Branch Banks. 
This Bank would deal with loans to private persons under certain rules 
just as the Australian Commonwealth Bank does. It would have of 
-course to start off very very slowly and expand its activities as" it 
strengthened its position. ¥ Poe 
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1225. I have outlined above the only kind of bank which would in 

my view have any chance of success. To raise capital for the activities 

*of the Bank in lending money to cultivators, Government could borrow 

in the open market and if necessary keep the accounts separate from 
ordinary Government accounts. 

1226. (a) Ido not see how land mortgage banks unless almost 
wholly financed by Government could possibly get a sufficient supply of 
working capital. 

(b) I would meet this difficulty by a complete re-organisation 
of the Government services, that is of course if Burma is separated from 
India, by forming a Banking Service, by transferring selected officers to 
it, by training them and by putting them to run District Treasuries 
which would be turned into Government District Banks. 

(c) I would institute a system of title deeds for plots of land 
over a certain acreage and possibly make the Registration Office part of 
the District Bank. 

(d) Agricultural loans are recovered easily enough if properly 
worked. 1 have noted aboved would give the Bank the right to have 
overdue founs recovered as arrears of revenue. 

(-) Nothing but the or.linary difficulties. 

(f) The Axgicultural Department assisted by all Government 
officers should by intensive propaganda, endeavour to raise the quality 
of Burma rice. 

(g) Would not arise if Gov ent bank were instituted. 

(k) Only an advance in thé civilization of the people can 
help here. 

(i) Rinderpest should be fought with all the weapons we can 
psi BP ae Sree inoculation, enforcement of rules. 


1228. Yes. 

1229. Yes, if land mortgage banks distinct from a Government Bank 
are started. 

1230. They should be free from having to pay income-fax and share- 
holders also should not be liable to income-tax for profits accruing from 
their shares up to a certain amount. 


Hanthawaddy District.” 


1219. No special powers are required but certain privileges given to 
public bodies such as Municipalities, should be granted to them ; for 
instance—It should not require the manager or others of the bank 
whose absence would cause inconvenience,to the bank to file and prove 
the case personally and such like privilege ; these I submit you can 
suggest better. 

I agree with the above answer by Dr. Rodriguez. 

1220. (1) The well established principle of banking should not Se 
departed from, and the working capital should be obtained in the same 
way as all other Banks obtain it. I see no objection to one Bank helping 
another Bank provided that there is Government supervision and audit 
arfd loans are made under proper safe grounds. 

(2) See ansyer No. 1202. 





® Sce footnote on page 693. 
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(3) I think a considerable arnount of working capital tequired 
can bé raised inv Burma if the public have confidence in the Bank and, 
that confidencé can only be gained not only by Government supporting” 
th@ bank with capital but also by making it known to the public that 
Government Inspectors and Auditors are looking after the interests of 
the general body of depositors and Debenture Holders, etc. Jd don’t 
think we can do better than copy some of the methods of Dawson’s 


Bank. 

(4) No. (refer Rothermere and the last loan). The basis is 
a stable government, I ¢annot conceive with all the concessions granted 
to India it will be able to stand by itself. Britain is the main factor 
and complement for #ood government at least for a long time to come. 

(1) & (3) are the answers of Mr. Vertannes and (4) is the 
answer of Dr. Rodriguez with which I concur. 

1221. (1) Yes. 

(2) Government supervision of the banks. 

(3) Thete would be, therefore it will be up to Government to 
~ supervise the working of the banks by frequent audits and publishing 
balance sheets. 

Iconcur in the above answers by Dr. Rodriguez but the officers 
appointed to supervise should have banking training—preferably in 
Scottish Banks——and the audits should be up to date, not like it*often 
is in the case of Local Bodies accounts. 

1222. See the Myingyan Cotton Mill proceedings in Legislative 
Council. 

1223> The Government should consent to buy half at most deben- 
tures of land-mortgage banks and get out as soon as practicable. 

1224. If Land Mortgage Banks in Burma are to be a success they 
must be, able to stand on their own legs and not be required to be 
propped up by Government. If Government once started lending to 
these Banks without reserve I have little doubt it would lose the greater 
portion of the amount so lent within less than a decade. 

1225. No enswer as it is outside my knowledge. 

1226. (a) I-have no knowledge of how much of working capital 
would be required. 

(b) Difficulty i in the supply of competent managers, account- 
ants, valuers is likely to be experienced unless we send young men to 
England to be educated in banking. 

(c)* The titles must be cleared in the usual way. 

(d) If people default they must take the consequences. 

(ce) A good margin should be held by the bank in granting loans. 

(f) T have not sufficient knowledge to answer this. 

(g) Land Mortgage Banks must agree to a common rate. 

(h) and (i) The difficulty can rise in no way. 

1227. No differences in my answer to Question1226 are necessary 
for application to Upper Burma. 

1228. Yes. Provided Government supervision and audit is 
guaranteed, 

1229. Yes, as it would help to popularise the banks. 

1230. The income of every share holder derived from the bank 
cannot be exempted from income-tax.but any reserves the bank may be", 
abte to put by shontd be exempt from taxation. 

I agree with the above answer by Dr. Rodriguez. 
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Prome District. 


1219. Such banks should have the powers of forfeiting mortgage 
land if borrowers persistently refuse to repay periodical payments with- 
out sufficient cause. 

1220. (1) Yes, it is a good idea to gather working capital from wack 
sources. They should incorporate accounts like Headquarters Treasury 
and sub-treasuries and the working should be based on the similar lines. 

(2) It is not desirable in Burma. 

(3) For the beginning it is doubtful if capital can be raised 
by such means which are doubtlessly commendable. Yes, we do 
recommend to employ such means to raise capital. _ 

(4) No, ; 

1221. (1) Yes, and unless and until Government plays a role ofa 
guarantor, such Banks cannot be successful. 

2) We would recommend Government control of such Banks 
in regard to general supervision, inspection and audit. 

(3) Yes t » avoid such a responsibility suggestions have been 
given in the above answer. 

1222, No. 

1223, For the face value of all the debentures issued by the Bank, 

1224. Up to the maximum borrowing limit of the bank as required 
nits bye-law, i.e. 8 times the owned capital of the Bank. 

1225. Yes it has been answered in fire preceding question. 

1226. (a) !n the initial stage unless the Government makes a bold 
guarantee it will not be easy to avail sufficient working capital to cover 
loans to be lent out. 

(b) It will not be very difficult. 

(c} lf the registration office certifies that the land is free from 
incumbrances and other mortgages when referred to by the bank it will 
not be difficult. 

(da) It will not be difficult if they clearly understand the obli- 
gations and conditions. 

{e} Yes, whenever there is depression of paddy market for 
failure of crop. In such times, extension of time is the only way out. 

(ff The cloud of competitive power of Burma rice in the 
world is not likely to be hanging long. In case it tarries long, the only 
alternative is to lend out money proportionate to the minimum value of 
the land on the last ten years‘average. 

(g) Government should fix the standardised rate of interest 
when raising capital. 

(s) Perhaps Education Minister, who is in charge of this 
Department can prevent the outbreak of contagious and infectious 
diseases or he can, at least, check its spread and up root it. If it lies 
beyond his powers, no difficulty may be anticipated as tangible immove- 
able properties are given as security. 

G) Itis up to the Forest Minister to prevent, check and up- 
root it and if timely measures are taken by his lieutenants, duis difficulty 
may be wiped out in no time, 

1227. So far, we do not see any differences between Lower Burma - 
and Upper Burma conditions except in the variation of the harvest 
which may be dealt with aecording to the local condition. it will be a 
good idea to try and obtain a competent local man for management. 
7 a6 
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Tf not locally available, a competent hand from elsewhere may be 
employed on condition that he must try and acquire the local knowledge 
of things. 

1228. We have no experience of it. 

- 1229. Concession should be extended to all the land mortgage 
Banks. 

1230. Please see our answer to question No. 1120. 


Deputy Commissioner, Prome. 

1219. So long as the banks are under Government control, they 
might be permitted by .the relevant act to recover loans through the 
revenue courts as arrears ‘of revenue, otherwise it would not appear 
possible to grant them further powers and privileges. 

1220. (1) Working capital should be collected in each of the manners 
indicated I am not prepared to advise with regard to federation. 

(2) I do not think that any assignment of revenue is possible 
nor do I see how any such benefit could be granted to land-owning culti- 
vators at the expense of the rest of the community. 

(3) It might be possible to_raise a certain amount of capital 
locally in Burma, but the possibility of raising capital elsewhere is too 
remote to be considered. The rate of interest which it is necessary to 
offer will naturally vary with the value of money from time to time. 

4 


°. 

1221. (1) In the case of banks run by Government agency Govern- 
ment would presumably be responsible for loss. In other cases, how- 
ever, though the banks might be under Government supervision, 
Government should make it clear that it accepts no responsibility for 
losses of share holders, etc. ; 

(2) Guarantee should not be given except in the case of banks 
run by Government agency, in which the management whould have to 
protect itself against loss. 

(3) Government has in the past found it difficult to free itself 
from moral, responsibility. The same difficulties would probably 
continue.’ It is apparently impossible to do more than to disclaim 
responsibility for loss from the outset. 

1222 Political considerations might arise ; but, if the Government is 
efficient, no difficulty would be allowed to prevail. 

1223. As already noted such banks probably cannot be run at present 
without Government assistance. In answer to this question it can only 
be said that Government must advance in the matter by careful steps 
and judge by experience how far it should progress at each step. 

1224. This will depend entirely upon the efficiency of the system of 
land mortgage banks. If such banks are established and run efficiently, 
there should be no weakening of Government's credit. Naturally, how- 
ever, Government’s credit will be weakened if Government cannot show 
that the banks are run efficiently. 

1225. No answer as it is outside my knowledge. 

1226. (a) Yes, Government assistance will in my opinion be essential. 

Oe Yes, the only course is to develop gradually. 

C; 

(d) Yes, gradual development again is the only remedy. 

(2 Yes, unless such variations are provided for beforehand. 

Not, if this is provided for * the outset. 

), (A) and 4) No. | 
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4227. No differences. P 

‘1228, At the outset, no. When a system of banks is working satiae 
factorily, it may be possible to permit trust investments in them or in 
banks specially approved for the purpase. 
"1229, Yes, since by establishing the banks Goverpment will presums 
ably have admitted that the success of the banks is a matter of public 
interest. No. 

1230, They ghauld receive theJsame concessions as Co-operative 
Societies. 


Henzada District. 


1219, Same privileges should be given as are enjoyed by registered 
Co-operative Credit Societies and banks. 

1220. Yea. Working capital should ba shared according to the 
articles of the association to be fixed and framed at the time of establish. 
ment of the association or the banks. It should depend on the mutual 
conditions and cannot be formulated without any data here. 

1221. (1) Yes. 

(2) Government should have as much control and inspection 
on these as possible which will ensure its safety. 
(ty Yes, some measures as above may be adopted for its 
suite 

1222. No. 

1223. One-half. 

1224. Not answered as separation will never be effected. 

1225. Tax a half of its working capital, and in special cases to a half 
of its total capital. 

1226. Mass eddcation in the recent methods of improved agriculture, 
in the rules of village sanitation. and establishment 6f a local school (at 
Rangoon) for training in banking and accountancy will partially meet 
these difficulties which will be gradually obviated in course of time. 

1227. A training school in banking with reference to the local condi- 
Hons anes be started at Mandalay. 

228. Yes. Unconditionally. 

a. Yes they should be extended to all land mortgage banks with- 
out restriction for urban areas. 

1230. In the same way as the Co-operative Society is treated. 


Maubin District. ‘ 


1219. In the case of banks partly financed by Government periodical 
and other payments which become due and are not paid should be 
recoverable as if they were arrears of ‘land revenue. _ If this method is 
approved,” six months’ time should be allowed before sale of land 
is resorted to. 

1221, (1) No; Government should not-be responsible for more than 
its share in Part Bank anole 

Oo guarantee being given no measures are pecessary. 
re No. It should be clearly stated that Government ig like 
any other shareholder tiable to the extent of its shares only. 

1222. No : if answer to Question 1219 is adapted. 

1223. Up to 50 per cent. of capital. 

1225, Should be limited to a fixed multiple of the share capital, 
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1226. (a) The supply of working capital will be difficult to raise at 
the start and only advances by Government will ease the situation. 
() and (c) No difficulty. . 
(a2) The Burman is habitually a bad pay-master, but he is likely 
to get out of the habit. 
(e) Averages for five years would eliminate difficulties. 
(f) No difficulty. . 
(g) There will be some difficulty. Government might step in 
and fix a limit to the rates of interest offered to the public by banks in 
which they have an interest. 
(h) and (#) No difficulty. 
1228. Debentures of a Joint-stock land-mortgage bank should be 
added to the list of investments in section of the Indian Trusts Act, 


2. - 
1229. Yes and to ‘joint-stock banks engaged in land-mortgage 
business in respect to agricultural land only and not to Jand in urban 


areas. 


Pyapbn District. 


1219. With regard to the recovery of loans, I consider that the legal 
procedure should be shortened. This might be achieved as follows :— 
After the preliminary decree only three months or even less time should 
be given to the judgment-debtor to pay up the decretal amount. 

1220. (1) Most certainly. The collection and fending of working 
capital should be left in the hands of a capable management. 
Flexibility and initiative should not be discouraged by a multiplicity of 
roles and regulations. The danger of red-tape is very real. 

(2) The .investment by Government in the ordinary or 
preference shares of Land Mortgage Banks should suffice. 

(3) Yes. There should be no restrictions regarding the 
sources from which capital is obtained. Rates of interest will depend 
entirely on the conditions prevailing at various times and the fixing of 
these age er be left in the hands of the chief management. 

. 4) No. 

1221. (1) No. 

(2) This question does not arise in view of the answer to (1). 

(3) Government would not incur any moral responsibility 
provided that Government was concerned only with investments in the 

. Shares of the banks. : 

1222. No special difficulty is foreseen. 

1223. Government's interest in the banks should be limited to share 
capital. . 

1224. Impossible to predict. : 

1225. Rigid rules and regulations of this tpye are to be deprecated. 
Successful private institutions never saddle themselves with such 
restrictions which in practice are often unworkable and absurd. If 
land mortgage banks are to be institutions of real vitality they must 
achieve the flexibility and independence of private banks. 

1226. (a) The attraction of working capital would at the beginning 
depend largely on the manner in which the public had been prepared 
for the opening of the banks. With proper advertisement there should 
be no difficulty. Subsequently the success of the institutions would 
govern the attraction of capital. 
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(b) This would be the main difficulty and I can suggest no 
immediate means of solving the problem. 

(c) This isa matter for Government to take in hand. _ There 
should be no insuperable difficulty. f 

(da) A capable and sympathetic but firm siitaaaah would 
overcome this difficulty. 

(e) to (¢) The high rate of mortality ainscrngpit cattle will prove a 
serious difficulty. Other factors mentioned should not prove grave 
impediments to the development of the banks. 

1227, Omitted. 

1228. It is too early to predict as to whether the banks’ would 
achieve so great a measure of success that their debentures could be 
classed as Trustee stock. 

1229. Concessions should not be granted to profit making institutions. 
Land Mortgage banks must not be coddled. They will never be really 
alive unless they can face the same risks and expenses as other banking 
institutions. Concessions would have an enervating effect. 

1230. Land Mortgage banks should be treated in the same manner 
as other business concerns. 


Asmberst District. 


1219, The privilege of not having to pay court-fee for suits filed by 
land mortgage banks against debtors-is recommended. No other 
simplification of the usual legal processes is recommended. - 

1220, (1) The working capital should be obtained in the manner 
indicated ‘in the answer to question 1202. If current deposit, fixed 
deposit, ele, are utilised for working capital, the Government should 
supervise and guarantee repayment of these. 

(2) Yes, provided there is no increment in the rate. of 
taxation. 

(3) No. Yes. In ‘the United Kingdom. Good chance if 
Government guarantees. Not more than 6 per cent.:and with Govern- 
ment guarantee. 

(4) It would not make any difference. 

1221. (1) Yes. 

te Government control and supervision. 

1222, No. 

1223. At least 50 per cent. 

1224, We do not suppose that Burma's credit will be weakened by 
its political separation from India. 

1225. No. 

1226. (a) Yes unless Government grant aid. 

(d) (c) (d) No. 

o Yes. Payment of instalment in such years should be 
deferred to more prosperous years. 7 

(a) (i) No, 

1229, Yes. No. . 

1230, Should be exempted. ° 


Deputy Comarissioner, Kyauksé. 
1220. Arrears of loans or payments should be recoverable as arrears 


of land revenue. The procedure is not unduly complicated. 
1220. (1) In any of these ways. 


Maubin District.| ( 724) 

1226. (a) The supply of working capital will be difficult to raise at 
the start and only advances by Government will ease the situation. 

(b) and (c) No difficulty. 

(2) The Burman is habitually a bad pay-master, but he is likely 
to get out of the habit. 

{e) Averages for five years would eliminate difficulties. 

(f) No difficulty. 

(g) There will be some difficulty. Government might ents in 
and fix a limit to the rates of interest offered to the public by banks in 
which they have an interest. 

(4) and (4) No difficulty. 

1228. Debentures of a Joint-stock land-mortgage bank should be 
eres to the list of investments in section of the Indian Trusts Act, 
1882. - 

1229. Yes and to joint-stock banks engaged in Jand-mortgage 
business in respect to agricultural land only and not to Jand in urban 
areas. 


Pyap6n District. 


1219. With regard to the recovery of loans, I consider that the legal 
procedure should be shortened. ‘This might be achieved as follows :— 
After the preliminary decree only three months or even less time should 
be given to the judgment-debtor to pay up the decretal amount. 

1220. (1) Most certainly. The collection and lending of working 
capital should be left in the hands of a capable management. 
Flexibility and initiative should not be discouraged by a multiplicity of 
rules and regulations. The danger of red-tape is very real. 

(2) The .investment by Government in the ordinary or 
preference shares of Land Mortgage Banks should suffice. 

(3) Yes. There. should be no restrictions regarding the 
sources from which capital is obtained. Rates of interest will depend 
entirely.on the conditions prevailing at various times and the fixing-of 
these ies? ie be left in the hands of the chief management. 

. 4) No. 

1221. (1) No. 

(2) This question does not arise in view of the answer to (1). 

(3) Government would not incur any moral responsibility 
provided that Government was concerned only with investments in the 

. Shares of the banks. 

1222. No special difficulty i is foreseen. 

1223. Government's interest in the banks should be limited to share 

capital. 

1224. Impossible to predict. 

1225. Rigid rules and regulations of this tpye are to be deprecated. 
Successful private institutions never saddle themselves with such 
restrictions which in practice are often unworkable and absurd. If 
land mortgage banks are to be institutions of real vitality they must 
achieve the flexibility and independence of private banks. 

1226. (a) The attraction of working capital would at the beginning 
depend largely on the manner in which the public had been prepared 
for the opening of the banks. With proper advertisement there should 
be no difficulty. Subsequently the success of the institutions would 
govern the attraction of capital 
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(6) This would be the main difficulty and I can suggest no 
immediate means of solving the problem. 
(c) This is a matter for Government to take in hand. _ There 
should be no insuperable difficulty. ‘ 
A capable and ccripailietie but firm eect would 
overcome this difficulty. 

(e) to () The high rate of mortality amongst cattle will prove a 
serious difficulty. Other factors mentioned should not prove grave 
impediments to the development of the banks. 

1227, Omitted. 

1228. It is too early to predict as to whether the banks: would 
achieve so great a measure of success that their debentures could be 
classed as Trustee stock. 

1229, Concessions should not be granted to profit making institutions. 
Land Mortgage banks must not be coddled. They will never be really 
alive unless they can face the same risks and expenses as other banking 
institutions. Concessions would have an enervating effect. 

1230. Land Mortgage banks should be treated in the same manner 
as Other business concerns. 


Amherst District. 


1219. The privilege of not having to pay court-fee for suits filed by 
land mortgage banks against debtors-is recommended. No other 
simplification of the usual legal processes is recommended. ~ 

1220, (1) The working capital should be obtained in the manner 
indicated ‘in the answer to question 1202, If current deposit, fixed 
deposit, etc., are utilised for working capital, the Government should 
supervise and guarantee repayment of these. 

(2) Yes, provided there is no increment in the rate - of 
taxation. . 


(3) No. Yes. In the United Kingdom. Good chance if 
Government guarantees. Not more than 6 per cent. and with Govern- 
ment guarantee. 

(4) — would not make any difference. 

1221. (1) Y 

ae Government control and supervision. 

1222, No. 

1223. At least 50 per cent. 

1224, We do not suppose that Burma's credit will be weakened by 
its political separation from India. 

1225. No. 

1226. (a) Yes unless Government grant aid. 

{b) (c) (a) No. 

(e) Yes. Payment of instalment in such years should be 
deferred to more prosperous years. 7 

(hy (i) No. 

1229. Yes. No. . 
1230, Should be exempted. . 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 
1220. Arrears of loans or Payments should be recoverable as arrears 
of land revenue. The procedure is not unduly complicated. 
1220. (1) In any of these ways. 


Dy. Commr., 5 ( 7% ) 
Kyauksé.] 
(2) In view of the other urgent heeds of the province an 
assignment of revenue is not desirable. 
3) Money. should be raised from Burmese depositors by 
offering Suitable interest. The failure of the Co-operative bank renders. 
success oe doubtful. 


(4) No. 
1221, (1) No. : 
i (2) If Govetnment gives a guarantee Government mast bear the 
loss. 
(3) Government should explicitly deny any responsibility, 
1222, Not under the present constitution. 
1223. Government has already burnt its fingers sufficiently over the 
Co-operative bank, and should not lend money at all. 
1224, Burma could not afford to do so at all though ‘it might be 
considered advisable for political reasons. 
Hare The amount should be limited by a fixed multiple ‘of the share 
capiti 
1226 See Question 1227. 
1227. (a) Capital would be difficult to obtain in backward districts. 
(6) Trained managers, accountants and valuers are scarce. 
(c) Concealed mortgages are not uncommon in northern 


Burma. : 

(d) The Upper Burma cultivator is semi-nomadic by heredity 
and by no means tied to the land. _If pressed too hard for repayment 
he will often mortgage his land and seek employment elsewhere. 

(e) Variation in dry-crop. Output is farge, and failures 


(Ff), Cg), (4) and (%) All those difficulties are likely to be exper- 
ienced to a certain degree. 

1228. Yes, provided the banks are classed as “A” or" B” by the 
Hees or have satisfactory reserves and profits over a period of 


frequent. 


“229. I see no reason why such banks should be financed by the 
general tax-payers. « 

1230. Debenture-holders should be liable to tax, but not share 
holders who are bona fide cultivators and borrow fot development or 
redemption of land-mortgages. 

Yamethin District. 

1219. The banks should be authorised to sell the mortgaged land by 
auction, or private sale with the consent of the mortgagor, without the 
necessity of going to Courts, 

1220. Yes. The branches should do the same thing. 

2) Such assignment is quite possible and desirable in Burma. 

3) Yes. Yes. It will be quite successful. Rate of interest 
allowed should be alluring enough. It should any case be higher than 
the one allowed on cash certificates. f 

4) No. 

1221. Yes. A full guarantee must be given by the Government. 

(2) Direct cantrel by the Government is a guarantee against lost. 

(3) Certainly. Yes. If the Government desires to avoid such 
responsibility, the only precaution that should be taken is hot to make 
the people feel that the banks are imposition from top but that they are 
outcome of the clamour of the people from below. 
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1222. No. The Government has all the powers to enforce the claims 
against the defaulting borrowers and their land as arrears of Land 
Revenue, 

1223. Up te 100 per cent. of the working capital. oe 

1324, The question of separation would not in any casé¢ affect the 
position, 

1226. These difficulties can be-met easily if men with experience and 
knowledge of the locality are made Managers. It is said that 
Mr. Dawson of Dawson's Bank, Pyaport, prefers local lawyers for his 
branches which aré doing quite well without difficulties. 

1237, Vide answer to 1226. 

1228. Yes. Without conditions. 

1229, Ves. No. 

1230. The same answer as givento No. 1120. 


Notes on the above by the Depuly Commissioner, Yameéthin, 


1221. I deprecate any action by Government to make it éasier for 
cultivators to borrow money, except for land improvement. 

1222. In practice this is not the case. Under the rules Government 
cannot attach a man’s plough cattle even though the cattle have been 
bought with a loan and are about to be sold by the borrower. 

Also in Upper Burma buyers do not usually compete very freely at 
auctions. 

1228, No. Much too risky. 

1230, In irrigated areas loans should hardiy ever be necessary and in 
precarious areas there is hardly ever sufficient surplus from sale of crops 
to make repayment possible. 

If a cultivator in the precarious zone needs capital he should go and 
earn it by working for some one else. 


Katha District. 

1219. Special privileges of having the first charge on the produce of 
the borrowers or tenants should be given to the Bank. To simplify the 
legal processes of a Civil case, the Bank manager as a plaintiff should 
make a complaint against the defendant to an arbitrator who should 
make an award, the award to be executed by the Civil Court. 

1220. (1) Yes. 

(2) Assignment of revenue is desirable in Burma, 

(3) Land Mortgage Banks can raise an adequate amount of 
working capital in Burma. The fixing of the rate of interest at 10 per 
cent. per annum is one of the conditions necessary for success. 

(4) The political separation of Burma from India will make 20 
Gifference to any answer to any part of this question. 

1221. (1) Government should be the guarantor and the Bank itself 
aoe be managed by Government, otherwise it would be a total failure 
in Burma. . : 

(2) All the mortage bonds of the immoveable property of 
members are to be in custody of the Bank. 

(3) Strict observance of rules and regulations, is necessary to 
avoid moral responsibility. 

1222, No difficulty is likely to arise in enforcing the claims of Banks 
against defaulting borrowers and their land. 

1223. Government should consent to buy debentures of land mortgage 
banks to the extent of § their working capital. 
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¥224, Omitted. 
1225. The working capital borrowed should be limited to a fixed 
multiple of its share capital. 
1227. (a) No difficulties, if mortgage bonds are taken. = 
* (6) No difficulties, if applications are called all over the 
British Empire. 
(c} No difficulties, if close touch is kept with the registration 
* officers. 
73 (@) No difficulties, they are used to paying annual instalments 
to money-lenders. 
(e) No difficulties, if there isa close touch with executive 
officers. 
(g) No difficulties, if rule is made to keep only one mortgage 


1229. Yes, the existing concessions to Co-operative Societies should 
be extended {o all Land Mortgage Banks. There should be no distinc- 
tion to be made with respect to Urban business. 

1230. Same as answer to 1120. 


Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myobhk 
(Co-oferative Branch) Myinmu Range. 


1219. Right of foreclosure of mortgage on defaulters’ land mortgaged 
to the bank withont resorting to the Civil Court shoald be given. 
1220. (1) Working capital of a land mortgage bank should be 
obtained from :— 
(1) Fixed deposits. 
(2) Savings deposits. 
(3) Savings certificates, and 
(4) Debentures. 

(2) Yes, it is desirable. 

(3) Adequate working capital cannot be raised in Burma 
only. It is recommended that working capital for Burma ‘banks be 
raised in India and other countries at 6 per cent per annum, through its 
central land mortgage bank. 

(4) No. 

1221, (1) Yes. 

(2) The mortgage of real property by itself is a sufficient 
guarantee to Government against any loss. 

(3) Yes, certainly. No amount of precautions would save the 
Government from such a moral responsibility, since it governs the 
country. 

1222, No, not likely. 

1223. Up to the extent of 50 per cent of the working capital. 
1225. No. 

1226. (a) No. 

(8) No. 

(c) No difficulty. 

(d) No difficulty. 

(e) Yes, very likely; increase of outtarns could be made 
possible by improved methods of agricultare and improved methods of 
marketing would raise the prices. 
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(f) Yes, very likely. 
(g) No, since area of operation is restricted. 
(kh) No. 
(i) No. 
1227. No difference. 
1220, Yes. 
1230. Land mortgage banks should be treated in the same way as 
co-operative societies in respect of income-tax. 


Charge Officer, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


1219, Such banks should have the pcwer of forfeiting mortgaged 
lands if borrowers persistently refuse to repay periodical payments 
without sufficient cause. 

1220. (1) Yes, it is a good idea to gather working capital from such 
sources. They should incorporate accounts like headquarters treasuries 
and sub-treasuries and the working should be based on similar lines. 

(2) It is not desirable in Burma. 
(3) For the beginning it is doubtful if capital can be raised 
by such means, which are doubtlessly commendable. 

Yes, ig do recommend employment of such means to raise capital. 


{4) No. 

1221. (1) Yes, and unless and until Government plays the role of a 
guarantor, such banks cannot be successful. 

(2) We would recommend Government control of such banks 
in regard to general supervision, inspection and audit. 

(3) Yes, to avoid such a responsibility, suggestions have been 
given in the above answer. 

1222. No. 

1223, For the face value of all the debentures issned by the bank. 

1224. Up to the maximum borrowing limit of the bank as required 
in its bye-law fc. eight times the own pr aps of the bank. 

1225. Yes, it has been answered in the preceding question. 

1226. (a) In the initial stage unless the Government makes a bold 
guarantee it will not be easy to provide sufficient working capital to cover 
loans to be lent out. 

() It will not be very difficalt. 

(c)_ If the registration office certifies that the land is free from 
encumbrances.and other mortgages when referred to by the bank it will 
not be difficult, 

(d) It will not be difficult if they clearly understand the 
obligaticns and conditions. 

(e) Yes, whenever there is depression of the paddy market for 
failure of crop. In such times, extension of time is the only way out. 

(f The cloud of competitive power of Burma rice in the 
world is not likely to be hanging long. In case it tarries long, the only 
alternative is to lend out money pevecuonste to the minimam value 
of the land on the last ten years’ averag 

(g) Government should “ir t the standardised ‘rate of interest 
when raising capital. 

(k) Perhaps the Educational Minister who is in charge of this 
department can prevent the outbreak of contagious and infectious 
diseases, or he can, at least, check its spread and uproot it. If it lies 


Charge Officers, ( 730 ) 
Henzada and Prome.] 


beyond his powers, no difficulty may be antitipated as tangible immov- 
able properties are given as security: 

(i) It is up to the Forest Minister to prevent, check and 
uproot it and if timely measures are taken by his lieutenants, this diffi- 
culty may be wiped out in no time. 

1227. So far, we do not see any differences between Lowef Burma 
and Upper Butma conditions except in the variation of the harvest 
which may be dealt with according td the lecal condition, It will be a 
good idea to try and obtain a competent local man for management. 
I£ not locally \available, a competent hand from elsewhere may be 
rare 6n condition that he must try and acquire the local knowledge 
of things. 

1228. We have ao experience of it. 

1229. Concession should be extended to all the land sacle banks, 

1230. Please see our answer to question 1120, 


Mr. G. B. Hall (Chartered Accountant, Rangoon). 


Land mortgage banks will differ from the co-operative banks 
inasmuch as some saleable security has to be tendered before any foan 
is given. I distinctly prefer land mortgage banks to co-operative 
banks but I do not see how funds can be forthcoming for the land 
mortgage scheme unless the interest on any debentures issned carried a 
Government guarantee. 


Mr. PL. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapbn). 


1219. No special power. The usual delay in legal process must be 
shortened. ‘ 
1220. 2 Yés. Each bank can work separately. 
2) Yes, 
(3) Yes. Capital can be raised i India, It will be very 


‘ul, 
(4) No difference except that feeling of brotherhood between 
Indians and Burmans will disappear. 
1221. (1) Government must give guaranhteé in case current deposits, 
fixed deposits, etc., are used a8 working ¢apital. 
(2) Government must have proper inspection over the affairs 
of such bank ; thus lost can be prevented. 
(3) Yes. 
1222. No. 
1223. About half. 
1224. They can lent about half. 
1225. Cannot say. 
1225. (a) (d) No. 
(e) If the outturns and prices decrease below there will be 
some difficulty. 
iN () No. wf 
1227. ‘No knowledge of Upper Burma. 
1228 ahd 1229. Yes. - 
1230. Income-tax should be lowered as such banks aré for the 
benefit of cultivators. 
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Section 4..-Banks for other Land-owners. 


Akyab District, 
1231. (1) For making loans to his tenants for seed cattle, etc. 
2 Joint Stock Banks would be most suitable. 
3) No. “ : 
(5) It is considered wiser to leave the problem. of this class 
until the banks for the larger classes have been organised. 


Deputy Commissioner, Tharrawaddy. 


1231. I would have a Government Bank to deal with finance for alf 
including all land-owners. 


Hanthawaddy District.” 


1231. (1) The land owners require a land-mortgage bank ito grant 
them sai x that they may be able to lend money to their tenants. 
2) No. 


(3) Yes, there'will be enough business. No, they will not, 
be likely to be able to raise the capital they would require. 

(4) Yes, there will be special difficulties in working such 
Banks in Upper Burma. 

(5) If you exclude the landlords who work their land by 
sail you exclude the main source of depositors im the Co-operative 

anks. 
Prome District. 

1231. (1) to (5). It is to® premature to consider such Banks to” 
finance big land-owners who are not practical cultivators as they can 
easily borrow from outside. Besides, the Government should consider 
the case of the helpless small land-owners who are practical cultivators 
and this problem al .ne has up-to-date remained a puazle which would 
require the best brains of the Government to solve. 


Hensada District. 


1231. (1) These land owners in majority of cases do not require a 
Jand mortgage bank. 
{2) Yes. 
(3) No, there will not be sufficient business. 
(4) Yes. 
(5S) Yes, it is wise to leave it out of consideration for the 


Maubin District. 


1232. (1) For advances to tenants for purchasé of cattle and seed- 
grain, for aod of machinery and for household expenses. 
es. 


(3) No. 


Pyaphn District. 


1231. (1) (a) Redemption of debts to money lenders. 
(e) of cattle, ploughs, etc. 
(QQ. Advances to tenants. 
{d) Purchase of produce against a rise in the market. 
{e) Building of granaries. 


* See faot-note an page 093. 
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(2) No reason canbe perceived for different types of banks. 
Banks the world over deal with all classes of people and business, 
3) and (5) These questions do not arise in view of the 
answer to (2). : 


Amherst District. 


1231: (1) To enable them to redeem mortgages from Chettiars and 
other money-lenders, and also to advance money to their own tenants. 
2) No joint-stock bank has ever attempted to finance these 
excluded land-owners. 
'3) There are no such banks. No. 
(4) Omitted. 
(5) No. No. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 
1231, (1) to redemption of mortgages on their lands. 
2) 


. G ioe in Upper Burma. 
(4) See sub-paragraph 3. 
(5) The numbers of such a class would not be large. 


a Yameéthin District. 


1231. For the purposes of improving their land by digging irrigation 


snl ponds, bunds, etc. 
(2) Yes. But joint stock banks have not come into being yet. 


(5) Yes. Yes. 
Katha District. 


1231. Land Mortgage Bank is not meant for land-ownérs belonging 
to Class (d) of question 1218. 


Depuly Registrar, Co-operative Department, Mandalay Charge, and Myobk 
(Co-operative Branch) Myinmu Range. 
1231. (2) Yes. 


Charge Officers, Co-operative Department, Henzada and Prome. 


1231. (1) to (3) It is too prematare to consider such banks to 
finance big landowners who are not practical cultivators, as they can 
easily borrow from outside. Besides, the Government should consider 
the case of the helpless small land owners who are practical cultivators, 
and this problem alone has up-to-date remained a puzzle which would 
require the best brains of the Government to solve. 

1232. Farther help may be rendered only with the ripening of 
practical experience in this matter. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyap6n). 


1231. (1) To buy more land ; build houses ; to lend to their tenants 
to make jewels ; to buy and sell paddy. 
(2) and (3) No. - 
(5) This question does not arise. 
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Section 5—General. 


Deputy Commissioner, Tharrawaddy. 


1232. I fear that the answers that I have given above to the various 
questions will be of little use to the Committee. I would plead in 
extenuation that I have but a very-superficial knowledge of conditions 
even in my native country gnd that my own work in running my district 
takes up so much of my time that I have little to spend on studying a 
specialist subject. In Australia with its enormous sheep stations, the bank 
plays a large part in the financing of agricultural people who live on the 
land and are known as the ‘‘ Squattocracy ” and can be compared in any 
way to the large land-owners of England. The Banks therefore deal 
with big people and though thousands upon thousands of grounds may 
be involved, there are comparatively few transactions and banks with 
comparatively small staffs can deal with them. 

In Burma matters are much more difficult... For hundreds of years, 


the Burmese lived shut off to all intents and purposes from the rest of , 


the world. The King lived in his palace but except as a destructive 
force occasionally, had little really to do with the people. As Sir 
Reginald Craddock says ‘‘ There was nothing democratic beyond the 
village fence and nothing aristocratic beyond the Capital and Court.” 
The people ted happy-go-lucky lives, regarding Government as one of 
the great calamities. No real system of Government was evolved and 
chaos reigned supreme in the country when the annexation took 
place. Then the people gradually settled down to a life of peace and 
with the advent of the British came to the Indian, lawyers, journalists, 
clerks, soldiers, traders, money-lenders, chetties, Pathans and milk sellers 
with their cows which are now one of the greatest nuisance in the 
Province. 

There was, as I have suggested above, no real system of Government 
in Burma before the annexation, no system of finance, no trade with 
outside world, no roads. In short it may be said the Burmese were a 
race of happy-go-lucky children. And now after all the years it cannot 
yet be said that the people have any “ money sense”. They are much 
the same today as they were fifty years ago, the only difference being a 
certain amount of discontent which they are unable to justify at the land 
passing from its old owners into the hands of Indians or money-lending 
Burmans. 

it was natural of course that the Government of India should take 
over the administration of Burma when it was added to the British 
Crown and it was also natural that the Government of India should 
make the mistake of supposing that Burma was just another Indian 
Provinces. And in this, I submit with the greatest respect lies the 
cause of the failure of the Burmese to make any real progress, particularly 
in the direction of acquiring a “ money sense". They had no system of 
Government, the British supplied it ; they had no real money system, the 
Chettyars came along; they could supply no clerks for the officers, 
Mr. Pillay with the Indian system arrived; in short every thing was 
made so easy that the Burman continued to be happy-go-lucky with the 
result that his economiy position to-day, if anything, is little worse than 
it was fifty years ago. : 

There must, therefore, in any view be an attempt to appreciate 
Burma's real problems. They will never be solved by Indian methods. 


. 


Dy. Commr., ( 734 ) 

Tharrawaddy.] <P 
The Select Committee appointed to consider the Montague Chelmsford 
Reforms itself recognised that the Burmese are as district from the 
Indians in raee and language as they are from the British. 

The above is intended te ba a description of the present position and 
is also in the nature of a complaint. To pass now to the remedy. 

In my view the remedy is that an attempt must be made to govern 
Burma for the Burmese and cognate races and in their interests. Their 
peculiar problems must be studied, their characteristics considered and 
endeavours be made to build on lines which will have the effect of 
developing the Burmese character. And one of the most important 
problems is to build up a system of finance suited to the country. The 
root of the problem is the land. Before the annexation, I take it that 
there were few sales of land and mortgages. Money was tight and 
ostentatious display rarely resorted to for fear of the “Myosa.” But 
with the advent of the British the Myosa disappeared, the Chetty arrived, 
money became easier, land increased in value, mortgage became 
common, the number of Chetties increased and more as each year passes, 
the land is passing into or through their hands, and little by little each 
year disappears the possibility of a peasant proprietary. In Katha to 
this day, there are only a very few Chetties, very few pleaders and little 
rime, because the old communal tenure system is still in force and land 
cannot be transferred to persons who live outside the communal unit. 
Land is the crux of the problem. 

We could not da without the Chetties but in my view they should 
nq longer be allowed to enjoy their present monopaly of financing the 

+ peasants of this country and something should be done to protect the 
Burman against himself until the time comes when he shall have 
acquired the sense of money. 

A Land Mortgage Bank would be an effort in this direction but aa 
outlined above, I would have a Government of Burma Bank, one of the 
duties of which would be to finance cultivators. It is my view that 
nothing can be done in Burma without the untiring support of district 
officials I would therefore have the bank and its branches managed in 
the closest‘touch with district officers to work in the closest co-operation 
with the Bank. 

As regards the general outline, the Government of Burma 
Bank would of course be situated in Rangoon. It would have a Board 
and a General Manager. It would hold the Government's 
money and all District Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries would be 
‘branches, 

District Treasuries would cease to be accounting offices. The cheque 
system would be instituted and accounts kept by disbursing officers. 
Money would be paid in to credit Government as it is in the Federated 
Malay States. Sub-Treasuries would continue merely for the purpose 
-of cashing cheques and receiving money and would continue to be held 
in charge of by Township Officers. Audit would be kept quite separate 
from accounts and there would be a Central Audit Office to register at 
-once vouchers for say over Rs. 25. 

I would also limit the right of peasant proprietors to mortgage land. 
} would let them do so only through the Government Bank. It may be 
said that this would be a reactionary step but the interests of the 
‘country must come first and I think until the Burmese acquire some 
degree of “money sense”, they should be prevented from ruining 

ft 
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themselves by borrowing sums of money on the security of their lands 
for pongyibyans and pues, - ; : 

put iny view forward with considerable diffidence and only because 
I am required to do so. They may be considered impractical but at 
any rate they are nothing like so rash as the experiments of the late 
Labour Government in Queensland. It may be said that any attempt to 
start a Gavernment of Burma Bank would endanger Burma’s credit but 
even the wild socialistic scheme of the late Labour Government in 
Queensland did not do this. 


Hanthawaddy District.* 

1232. There already exist in Burma a large number of indigenous 
Banks (Chettiars) who have during the last 60 years and more been 
carrying on their business in this Province and who possess a_consider- 
able amount of local knowledge and experience of the conditions pre- 
vailing in localities all over Burma. They would with a little encourage- 
ment be able to carry out a great deal of what itis hoped Land Mortgage 
Bank will be able to do, It is a trite saying that but for their furnishing 
the necessary capital a great portion of the arable land would never have 
been cultivated. There seems no objection to allowing the Chettiar 
Community to extend their business more and more all over the Province, 
I think this could easily be done if the [mperial Bank of India and the 
yarious Joint Stock Banks in Rangoon could see their way to facilitate 
loans to Chettiar Bankers on security of agricultural lands provided an 
unusually large margin, say a half, of safety is left to the Lending 
Banks. For example if the Rule obtains in the case of Land Mortgage 
Banks not to advance more than a maximum of 50 rupees an acre on the 
best paddy fields there could be no risk in advancing the Chettiar Bank 
a half of the amount not exceeding Rs. 50 an acre he had already 
advanced. In this way the interest of the Bank would not only be 
amply secured by the responsibility of the Chettiar Bank but the 
Bank would have as additional security the property mortgaged to the 
Chettiar Banks 

I concur in the above answer by Mr. Vertannes, 


; Prome District. 
1232. Further help may be rendered only with the ripening of 
practical experience in this matter. 
Myaungmye District. 
1232. We are unable to give much help in the matter as the practice 


and procedure are not much known here. But we are convinced that 
the establishment of Banks mentioned in this chapter is a crying 


necessity. 
Pyapén Disrtict. 
No, 1232. The land mortgage banks should be left as much as 


possible to private enterprise plus Government support in the forms of 
share investments. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauks?. . 

1232, Land mortgage banks will be a success provided they are run 
on business lines, independent of Government in response to a real 
demand, and #of as philanthropic institutions. 

a at ee eae ee 

i * See fnat-note on page 693. 
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Yaméthin District. 
1232, The practical lessons learnt by the banks of Egypt, Europe 
and America should be taken as practical demonstrations. © 


Burma Agricultural Society. 


A careful perusal of the questionnaire set by the Burma Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee reveals the fact that the committee have 
gone into the question of banking in Burma very exhaustively and are 
fully aware of the agricultural conditions of the Province, the burdens 
under which the industry suffers at present, and the remedial measures 
that must be taken, especially as regards the necessity for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural Bank to finance the rice industry in particular 
and other indigenous industries already existing or to be started in the 
near future. i 

. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a few general observations 
on the conditions of the rice industry at present and on the urgent 
necessity for the establishment of a Provincial Bank of finance agricul- 
turists both with a view to give them sustained monetary help and to 
help them to overcome with confidence _the ups and downs of the 
Rice Market. 

It isa matter of common knowledge that conditions of the rice 

* industry have undergone vast changes during the last 15 years. General 
labour wages are now 15 to 30 per cent. higher, transplanting charges 
have risen from 12 to 15 per cent. the price of cattle has risen from 30 
to 40 per cent. reaping and threshing charges have nearly doubled, 
transport charges have increased and further living expenses have 
increased by 50 per cent. though we all know what a frugal man the 
cultivator is. 

While expenditure which has risen from 25 to 50 per cent. 
during the period immediately following the great war, has remained 
almost stationary on the high level, the price obtained for agricultural 
produce in the selling market has come down to pre-war level during 
the last two years. 

In view of the increased-expenditure all round, and decreased 
income from his produce, the cultivator requires larger advances for 
initial expenses and other expenditure until he has marketed his crops. 
He is, however, at present unable to obtain advances for this necessary 
expenditure, except -at exorbitant rates of interest which may range 
from 30 fo 60 per cent. per annum. This cripples him throughout life - 
and in consequence makes him discontented, thus preventing from 
carrying on his occupation with zest and interest. In many ceses the 
cultivators are hampered in their work by not getting the necessary 

- advances either sufficiently or in time even on payment of exorbitant 
rates of interest. 

The only way, therefore, to help the cultivators and those directly 
concerned with the trade. and industry, is to establish a Bank, which, 
while working on safe and conservative lines, will finance him during 
the working season, and in bad times on reasonable rates of interest and 
fair terms and conditions. . 

The cultivator requires two kinds of advances, long term and short 
term loans. Money obtained on long terms will be used for improve- 
ments on land such as making bunds, irrigation and drainage channels 
and digging wells; bringing new land under cultivation ; buying 
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improved implements and redeeming land mortgaged on crippling 
terms. Short term loans are required for meeting expenses of cultivation 
and harvesting. 

The Society is aware of the difficulty of meeting such advances by 
the same agency. We, therefore, are of opinion that it is essential that 
two Banks, one to provide long term and the other short term credit, 
are necessary. We should like.to point out the urgency for Govern- 
ment to take the necessary steps without further delay to organise the 
provision of long term agricultural credit. If is not necessary to wait for 
the passing of a-special act of the Legislative Council and the drawing up 
of elaborate bye-laws. We see no reason why a company for the 
purpose of making long term loans on mortgage of agricultural land 
should not be registered under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, Such 
conditions or restrictions on its conduct of business as Government 
might think it necessary to impose if it were to give it financial 
assistance could be embodied in the Memorandum and Articles of, 
Association of the company. . 

A Land Morlgage Company.—The business of the land mortgage. 
company would be to make loans to land-owners, grantees, etc., on the 
security of a first mortgage of land, such loans being for terms of five 
years and upwards and they being usually made repayable by 
instalments over a long series of years, say 15 to 20 years. Crop loans, 
fie, short term advances for a few months for cultivation purposes, 
would be made only to land-owners who had already mortgaged their 
land to the company. 


In particular the proposed land mortgage companies to be formed 
in Burma would make loans preferably for the purpose of improvement 
of land, é¢, by drainage, by facilities for irrigation, by erection of 
buildings, by planting trees like rubber or fruit trees and so forth. The 
replacing of existing loans at: higher rates of interest would also be 
undertaken, 

The company would raise its funds as follows :-— 

1. By share capital divided inte :-— 

(a) ordinary shares 
{b) preference shares 

2. By accepting fixed deposits. 

3. By issuing bonds. . 

4, By issuing mortgage debentures carrying Government guarantee. 

The company would not accept deposits repayable on demand at all” 
That is the business of a Bank and should not be undertaken by a 
concern which locks up its resources in long term loans. The bonds 
would simply be promised to pay after a series of years, probably 
10 years. They would differ from fixed deposit receipts by being 
neyotiable, and trausferable either by delivery bearer bonds or by 
executing a transfer deed as for stocks and shares. They would be 
issued for round sums of 50, 100, 500 and 1,000 rupees and would pay 
stamp duty. 

The mortgage debenture would be issued as “ sto” i.c., for any 
amount desired. Trustees would be appointed and the Government 
would be invited to guarantee interest on the mortgage debentures 
perpetually, but not the capital sum. Government should nominate 
one or more trustees or at least approve those proposed by the 
Government. 

a7 
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The loans made by the company should be of four classes :-— 

1. Loans of 50,000 and upwards for long periods at 9 per cent. 
per annum, 
., 2. Loans from 5,000 to 50,000 and upwards for long periods at 
10 per cent. per annum. 

3. Loans up to 5,000 at 12 per cent. per annum. 

4. Short term loans at 15 per cent. per annum 
_ The company should issue its bonds at 74 or 8 per cent. and 
its mortgage debentures at 6 per cent. It would require a working 
margin of at least 3 per cent. per annum between its average rate 
of interest paid to its creditors and the rate charged to borrowers; 
hence the above rates would bé the lowest possible in Burma for 
many years. 

«_ We would propose that the Government pass a special act giving 
the company the same facilities for the recovery of loans as are given 
under the co-operative societies act. : 
.It is desirable to make an experiment with forming the first 
company of the kind proposed in the place most likely to succeed. A 
good Board of Directors could easily be found in Rangoon. Therefore 
, We suggest that the first mortgage company should have its head- 
quarters in Rangoon and extend its operations to the districts which the 
Board could conviniently control, such as Insein, Pegu and Hantha- 
waddy Districts. : 

An Agriculiural Bank:—Further we would suggest the immediate 
establishment of an Agricultural Bank for the Province to provide short 
term credit to those agricultural people who have no dealings with land 
mortgage companies. The Bank will raise its funds just as the Land 
Mortgage Companies do, but it will also accept deposits on current 
account. - 

The Bank should issue loans at moderate rates of interest i.c., if 
interest is paid on the loan raised by the Bank at 5 to 8 per cent. 
the borrower should not be charged more than 12 to 15 per cent. The 
advances should be made on the mortgage with possession of crops 
and other security- 

In order to insure that the crops and other security so mortgaged 
is not mortgaged to others legistation should be made to provide that 
the Bank has the sole right to the entire crops and other security and 
the value obtained by its sale to the extent of the mortgages due to the 
Bank for interest and repayment according to the terms on which the 
loan was made. Legislation should be further enacted to empower 
the Bank to distrain, seize and dispose of the crops and other security 
as necessity arises without having to have recourse to the ordinary 
processes of law. 


” 


Mr. P. L. L. N, Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


1232. It will be very necessary for Government to exercise proper 
supervision, So that such banks may not fail. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—BANKING LAW AND PRACTICE. 


Section 1.—Definition of “Banker.” 


Akyab District. 


1301. (1) We consider that the term banker should be defined in the 
Negotiable Instruments Act. 
) The majority consider thata register is not necessary, 
Mr. Maung Tha Tun dissenting. 
(3) (a) Any one who does banking business in the accepted. 
sense. 
(b) A register for the whole province. 
{c) and (d) Yes. 
(e) Issue of books of cheques for the use of customers. 

(4) The definition given in question 1311 is suggested as satis- - 
factory. Any other business may be combined with a banking business 
without prejudicing the status of the business as a banking business. 

(5) The same definition should be made applicable to all 
enactments. 

{6) No special term is necessary. 

(7) This question does not seem to arise. 


Pegu District. 


1301. (1) No. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) There is no necessity of maintaining a register of bankers 
but in case any such register is maintained then. 

(a) Any one can be admitted who comes under the defini- 
‘tion of a banker given hereafter. 

(8) By a board consisting of at least 50 per cent of the 
members recruited from bankers of ali grades (one particular class of 
bankers may not have the majority). 

(c) No. 

{d) The first part of the answer is inthe negative and the 
second part is in the affirmative. 

{e) No. 

(4) Banker means and includes a bank and any person or 
persons or company who receives or receive money in deposit on 
current account from the public in the ordinary course of business 
which is repayable on demand by a cheque or otherwise. 

This definition will apply to persons who carry on other business 
also provided they come within the meaning of this definition. 

(S) There is no necessity of any definition of Banker in the 
indian Companies Act. 

In case any definition be peed then the general definition given in 
answer to question No. 1301 (4) may be used. 
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In Banker’s Rook Evidence Act the definition of the terms Banker 
and the Bank should be slightly changed as follows :— 
“ Any ‘company or person or persons carrying onthe business of 
Bankers.” 
(6) We'did not agree to keep any register of bankers. There 
in no necessity of giving any special name. 
Separation of India from Burma will not affect in any 
way any part of the aforesaid answers. 
1311. See our defmition of Banker given in answer to question 


No. 1301 (4). 
Henzada District. 


1301. (1) Yes the term banker should be defined in the Negotiable- 
Instruments Act. 

(2) This definition can be given with tolerable accuracy and 
ategister of bankers should alsobe kept. It may be noted that the 
definition given by the U.S. A. Act of Congress as given in paragragh 4 
of the notes appended to this chapter is fairly complete and accurate. 

(3) (2) Recommendation of the chamber of bankersor a 
working capital of one lac of rupees. 

(b) A chamber of bankers formed by representative election 
from among the existing bankers . 
(c) and (d) Yes. 
(ce) As far as possible. 
(4) Ihave stated above that lam for accepting the U.S. A. 
definitiow. 4t includes all kinds of bankers. 
(5) A- uniform definition should be adopted for all these acts. 
on the lines of the American definition. 
{6) No special names are needed. 
(7) Irrelevant as there will be no separation. 

1311. Definition of banker here is too narrow and not complete as 
has been stated above. Indigenous banker has also not been logically 
defined. This definition by negation is not exhaustive. The definition 
of bill broker and money lender is subject to the same objections. 


Myaungmya District. 
- 1301. (1} It should be defined. 
(2) It is very difficult to give a satisfactory definition without 
re eNg a register of barkers. 

(3) (a) The qualification must be that it must take deposit 
and current accounts, subject to repayment on demand by cheque 
draft or order. 

(5) The Government of India (or to be more particular 
the member in charge of the department of Banking). 

(c) Yes, they must be forbidden to do business as a bank. 
: (a) The registered bankers only should get the advantage 
and privilege. Considering answer to question (c) answer to this part 
does not arise. : 


{ed Yes. 

(4) But 1 would prefer to define the bank or banker. It ma‘ 
be defined thus :—Every person {including a Firm or Company: 
accepting money on deposits or on current account which is repayable 
on demand by cheque draft or order, and calling himself a Banker or 
any ‘derivative of the word as part of the title under which he carries 
on business. 
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(5) Banking may be defined as above for the purpose of the 
Indian Companies Act and no change is necessary. But if a register is 
‘kept then it may be defined in all acts asa person having his name on. 
the ranietey of Bankers. , 


No. 

Political separation will affect Burma as regards answers 
to question (6). In case of separation I would suggest the member i in 
charge of Banking in Burma. 

1311. (1) Banker—this definition may be criticised in the following 
way. If simply that connotation constitutes a Bank, theh the 
‘Government treasury which often receives money in deposit from 
Municipality, District Boards and other ‘members of the public too and 
allows withdrawal on presentation of cheque or draft would constitute: 
a Bank; but I submit that a Government treasury inspite of this is not’ 
abank. Therefore I have added in another poriion that be must call 
himself a Bank. Besides, there is no reason why a person that receives 
-deposit money, should not be called a bank. 

(3) This definition suggests that one person cannot be a Bill 
Broker anda Banker. But I see no reason why both the businesses 
‘cannot be combined in one. A Bill Broker may be Banker... 

This same objection applies to this definition. I think a 
person can bea money lender as well as Banker, a Co-operative Bank 
and money lender. 


Maubin District. 


130%. (1) The term “ banker” should be defined in the Negotiable 
‘Instruments Act. 

(2) No, but a banker may be defined asa person duly regis- 
tered who engages in the business of utilizing ee received for 
purposes of protit and includes a bank, see 43, I. L.R. Madras, 
page 816. 

(3) (a) Every person, firm or Company, having a place of 
business where credits are opened by the deposits or collection of 
money, Or currency, subject to be paid or remitted upon draft, cheque 
or order, or where money is advanced or loaned on stocks, bonds, 
bullion, bills of exchange or promissory-note or where stocks, bonds, 
bullion, bills of exchange or promissory-notes are received for discount 
or sale 

(b) A Government officer subject to appeal to the High 
‘Court. 
() Yes 
ae Should be confined to registered bankers only. 
¢) No. 

(4) Omitted. 

(5S) As “ banker" is to be defined in the ‘Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, definitions in the other Acts should make a reference to this 
definition for adoption. e 

(6) Not necessary. 

(7) No effect. 

43811, See definition of “ banker" proposed against Question: 1301. 
The detinitions of “ indigenous banker", “ bill-broker” and “ money- 
tender ” appear to be suitable. 
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/ Amherst District. 

1301, We desire to place on record the fact that many of the: 
authorities referred to in the Questionnaire are not obtainable in 
‘ Moulmein and that therefore all the questions cannot be thoroughly 
understood. 

1301. ACY) We are of the opinion that it is not necessary to define 
the term “ Banking ” in the Negotiable Instruments Act. 

(2) to (4) Do not arise. 

(5) We are of the opinion that it is not necessary to insert 
definitions of the terms “ Bank” and “Banker” in the Indian Com- 
panies Act. Nor do we consider it necessary to alter the definitions of 
the terms “ Bank” and "“ Banker "as at present laid down in the Indiari- 
Stamp Act. Nor do we consider it necessary to make any change in the: 
definitions of these terms in the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act. 

(6) We do not consider it necessary to differentiate the Come 
mercial Joint Stock Banks from other Banks. 

(7) We do not desire to express any opinion on this point. 


, Tavoy District. 
4301. (i) Yes. 
(ii) No, not really satifactory. 
(iti) (a4) The Company's principal business must be “ Banking’. 
(5) A committee formed of the Secretary of Finance and 
the representative of the leading Bankers of the country. « a} 
{c) and (d) Yes. a ol. 
~ @) Itall depends upon what is meant by banking business. 
The keeping of accounts against which cheques are cashed should be- 
confined to registered bankers, but it would be difficult to limit other 
banking business to them. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauks?. 
1301. (1) Yes on the lines of Paget’s Law of Banking.” 
(2) A register should also be maintained. 
3) (a) Compliance with the terms of definition. 
(b) Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects), 
(c) Yes. 
(d) Yes. 
(e) No. 

(4) Nil 

(5) Omitted. 

(6) Credit bank appears suitable. 

(7) It would not effect it. 

1311. “ Indigenous banker,” 
(d) The phrase “ managed on European lines” is vague 
and somewhat invidious. 
Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
1301. (1) Not necessary. 

(4) Banker can be defined as a person who is registered with 
an approved capital, receives money on deposits, honours cheques 
drawn upon him by oa and discounts cheques. 

(5) Cannot say 

ae Banker see answer to 1301 (4). Definitions of other words are 


ative Banker see answer to 1301 (4). * 
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Section 2—Definition of “ Customer.” 


Akyab District. . 
1302. (1) The term should be defined. “Customer should be defined 
as a person who has a current account with a bank. 
(2) The duties of a banker should be prescribed. 


Pegu District. 
1302..(1) No. Inview of the answer given to part one second 
part of the question does not arise. * : : 
(2) Registered Bankers should make inquiries and the 
unregistered bankers need not. : 


Henzada’ District. 
1302. (1) I do not think the term customer requires a definition. 
It is generally understood as a person having current account or a fixed 
deposit with a bank, but this definition will prove too narrow. 


(2) Duties of bankers to their customors may be formulated 
in the Act without defining customers, 


Myaungmya District. , 

1302, (1) I think the word “Customer” should be defined. I . 
would prefer the following definition (as Lord Dervey said 1901a, 
414-20 Great Western Railway Company and London and County 
Banking Company). 

A customer is a person who has some sort of account with the Bank 
and who usually sends his cheques and drafts there for payment. 

(2) Second part. Question does not arise in view of answer to 
question (3) (a). 
Maubin District. 

1302. (1) No definition seems necessary for purposes of the Negotia- 

ble Instruments Act. : 
No. 
Amberst District. 

1302. (Paget’s Law of Banking and Legal Decisions affecting 
Banking are not available for reference) (1) Wedo not consider it 
necessary that the term “Customer of a Bank” should be defined for 
the purposes of the Negotiable Instruments Act. (2) Weare of the 
opinion that it is not necessary for the Act to lay down the duties of a 
Banker in respect of enquiries to be made and references to be required 
on admission of a new customer. 

Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé, 
1302. (1) ves, 
(2) Yes, in the case of registered bankers only. 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

1302 to 1306. My Committee are not in favour of any amendment of 
the Negotiable Instruments Act, merely to relieve the banks of certain 
obligations imposed on them, at present, by decided cases unless it can 
be proved that such decisions cause a real hardship to ghe banks. 


Mr, P.L.L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapen). ~ 
1302. (1) Not necessary. 


2) Enquiries should be made before lending to customer 
over and above his deposit. 
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Section 3.—Underwood Decision. 


“Akyab District. 
1302. The suggestion in the last sentence is accepted. 


Pegu District. ' 
1303. No. In vietw of the answer to the first part, second part of 
the question does not arise. 


Henzada Disirict. 


1303. Yes, this legislation is necessary in view of the Underwood 
ruling for the protection of the bankers. 


Mosungmye District. 

1303. 1 think the law as enunciated in Section 31, Negotiable 
Instruments Act, places the onus on the Bank and the Bank is bound to 
prove that the Bank had funds in his hands for payment and the fund 
was properly applicable for such payment. So I think in this case too, 
the Bank should have that responsibility and they must prove that (1) 
Cash was credited and (2) Customer might draw at once. 


Amherst District. 


1303. We are of the opinion that there is no need for legislation to 
be undertaken on account of the decision in Underwood's case so as to 
relieve the Banker of the burden that it imposes upon him. 


Tavoy District. 


1303. Yes, legislation should be undertaken and we consider it 
would be suitable to declare that by crediting as cash a bill or an 
uncrossed cheque which was not overdue and upon which there were 
no forged endorsements, a banker shall become a holder for value. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
1303. Yes, 


Section 4—Negligence. 


: Akyab District. 
1304. Negligence should be defined. The-definition suggested is 
appropriate. - 
: Pegs District. 
1304. Yes. 
Yes. 
Henzada District. 


1304. Negligence requires no definition as it carries with it its innate 
implication of omission to do something which a reasonable person 
would have done under the circumstances. It also comprehends very 
.often-cases of commission of an act which a reasonable person would 
not have committed under those circumstances. Hence the definition 
Proposed is too narrow and defective. 
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Myaungeiya District. : 

1304. It is desirable to define the word “ negligent” in section 131. 
it should include an omission to do anything which a reasonable 
business man weuld do taking surrounding circumstances into‘consi- 
-deration [The Indian Law is rather stricter in this respect than the 
English Law. See the definition. of Holder in due course (see 9)}. 
‘The word occurs also in section 77 and certainly it must include 
“™ Omission to do etc.". Otherwise in many cases the Bank will escape 
veuiy and the same word should have the same qualification in both 
places. 

Maubin District. , 

1304. No; “negligence "is a term largely dependant on the 
practice of bankers and each case of negligence will have to be deter- 
mined on its own merits. The proposed definition does not carry us 
very far. Ff 
Amherst District. 

1304. (The case of Morrision V. Westminister Bank is not available 
here.) We do not consider it desirable to have the term “Negligence ” 
in section 121 of the Negotiable Instruments Act defined. Ifit is 
-desired to define it the proposed definition is in our opinion satisfactory. 


Tavoy District. 
1304. “@legligence” as used in the Act would be an extremely 


difficult word to define, and we do not think your suggested definition 
:would help much, . , 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukse. 
1304, The proposed definition appears satisfactory. 


Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
1304. Yes, definition seems satisfactory. 


Section 5—Care in Drawing Cheques. 


Akyab Disirict. . 

1805. The roling mav be embodied in the Negotiable Instrument 
Act. The customer should be required to enter the amount in words as 
well as in figures and leave no blank spaces which can be used for 
fraudulent alterations. . 

Pegs District. 
> 1305. No. In view of the answer to the first part of the questioa 
the second part of the question does not arise. 
Hensada District. 

1305. Yes, this ruling should be introduced in the act in the form 
of a section. . . 
Myauugmya District. 

1305. 1 think it should not be embodied in the Negdtiable Instru- 
ments Act, owing to the difficulty of determining as to what will 
constitute “ facilitating fraud ”. . 

Mardin District. 

1305. Not necessary. 
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Amherst District. 


1305. (Legal Decisions affecting Bankers not available). We are of 
the opinion that it is not necessary to embody the principle laid down 
in Macmillan’s case in the Negotiable Instruments Act.~ 


Tavoy District. 


1305. Yes. It should be stated that in the amount both in words ~ 
and figures the writing should be started at the extreme left close up to 
the word rupees so that nothing can be added in between. At the end 
pk the writing should be added either the word only or a dash should be 

wn. 


Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 
1305. Yes, by defining negligence and laying down that cheques 
must not be drawn negligently. . 
Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Cheitiar (Pyapon). 
1305. Not necessary. 


Section 6.—Pass Book. 


Akyab District. 


There should be no presumption of asettlement unless an acknow- 
ledgment is taken in writing from the customer. In cases of difficulty 
the bank may take action by closing the account. No special legislation 
in necessary. 

Pegu District. 


1306. No. Second part does not arise. Yes, there are ‘other cases 


of difficulties. 
: Henzada District. 


1306. Yes it ‘should be treated asa settled account. Rule should 
be made for the presentation of the pass book once a month during the 
first week of the month for entries and adjustments. 


Myaungmya District. 


1306. I am not in favour of such legislation as it will work hardship | 
on the customers particularly. There may be many who do not 
properly understand account and in order to legislate like that some 
provision shall have to be made and penalties provided for due presen- 
tation of Pass Books to the Bank which I think should not be done. 


. Maubin District} 
1306. Emphatically not. No special provision is necessary. 


Amherst District. 


1306. We aré not in favour of legislation to make the taking out of 
his pass book by a customer and its return to the Bank by him without 
comment constitute a settled account. 
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Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 


1306. I do not agree to the ‘proposal, as it might siscenrds come to’ 
light that the pass-book was in error. I think accounts should be 


considered “ settled ” six months after the striking of the half yearly or’ 
yearly balance. 


Mr. P.L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 
1306. Yes. 


Section 7—Instruments permanently payable 
to bearer. 


Akyab District. 
1307. (1) and (2) Yes. 


1308. No, 
Pegu District. 
1307. (1) We do not approve of the proposal. 
(2) Yes. 
1308. No. 


Henzada District, 


1307. (1) Ido not approve of this wide power of negotiation by’ 
delivery as cases of mistake and fraud will arise constantly. The local 
trading ey are not fit yet for this privilege. 

Yes, 
1308. Yes, very desirable. 


Myaunginya District. 

1307. (1) I~am not in favour of the proposal.. When a bearer 
cheque is indorsed in full and is made payable to somebody or order 
he does so with some purpose and I think a bar should not be set up 
like that. I think the provision in sections 54 and 55 are good. 

{2) If such legislation is passed there will be necessity of 
providing for some such thing as “ Crossing”, in case of bearer 
cheque: this is another reason why I am opposed to the above 
pro: é ; 
1308. I don't think there is any necessity for such creation. 

Maubin District, 


1307: Drafts, hundis and cheques payable to beater should be 
negotiable by delivery irrespective of endorsements that may be made 
on them. Endorsements might otherwise prove a hitch in negotiation. 
Hundis are used mostly by Chettyars and are seldom made payable to 
bearer. No safeguard of crossing is necessary. 

1308. No. 

Amberst District. 


1307, (1) We are of the opinion that drafts, hundis and cheques: 
originally made payable to bearer should not be declared by law to be . 
negotiable by delivery in all circumstances irrespsctive of any 
endorsement. 

(2) Does not arise. 

1308. In our opinion it is not desirable to create by law a special 
type of Negotiable instrument which being originally drawn payable to 
bearer should always remain payable to bearer. 
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: Tavoy District. 
“1307. (1) No, we do not approve. 
1308. Do not consider necessary. 
Deputy Commissioner, Kyauksé. 
1307. (1) No remarks. 


) Yes. 
1308. Such legislation would not appear to be necessary, 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

1307. My Committee are against the proposal that drafts, hundies and 
-cheques originally made payable to bearer should be declared by law 
:to be always payable to bearer irrespective of restrictive endorsements. 

Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chetliay (Pyapon). 

1307. (1) It is a sound proposal. 

2) No. 
1308. No. * 


Section 8—Amendments to the Negotiable 
Instruments Act. 
Akyab District. 
1309. No. 
Pegu District. 
1309. No change is necessary. 
Henazada District. 


1309. None. 
a Amherst District. 


1309. We have no amendments to suggest to the Negotiable Instru~ 
ments Act with Tespegt to cheques or hundis or other Negotiable Instru- 
ments. 
_ Mr. P. L. L. N. Narayanan Chettiar (Pyapon). 


1309—1310, No amendment. 


Section 9—Amendments to the Bankers’ Books 
Evidence Act. 


Akyab District. 
1310. No: 
Pega District. 
1310. No other amendment is required. 
Henzada District. 
1310. None. 
: Myaungmya District. 
1310. No amendment is necessary. 
Maubin District. 
1310. No amendment recommended. 
Amherst District. ° 
1310. We do not consider that any amendments are required to the 
Bankers’ Books Evidence Act. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—-GENERAL REPLIES. 


Commissioner, Arakan Division. 


I consider that the Akyab Committees have furnished as good replies: 
on points of fact as could be expected in tha very short time allowed 
for such abstruse questions. 

2. A curious feature of the replies to questions 54—61 is that land: 
is worth more in the small and isolated District of Sandoway than in 
Akyab District, and that the people are better off. If think this is 
correct, and the Akyab replies give a true impression of the poor state 
of the paddy trade in the District. This is due to a combination of 
circumstances ; 


{1) The District borders on Bengal, and is being gradually over- 
run by Chittagonians, who have a lower standard of. living and are 
harder working than the Arakanese, and who havein the northern 
re of the District very largely ousted the Arakanese from their 
ands, 


(2) The Chittagonians are not remarkable for honesty, and both 
races are backward and slow at adopting new and improved methods of 
agriculture. The local paddy has therefore deteriorated rather than 
improved aud has acquired a bad name and the Ruropean market has 
been almost lost. 


(3) The District has had a series of disasters in recent years, the 
Maungdaw cyclone in 1926, very severe rindder-pest epidemics in 1927 
and 1928, and very bad floods in 1929. This has increased the 
indebtedness of the cultivators, which was already high owing to their 
competition with the Chittagonians and has led to the indigenous 
bankers and money lenders restricting loans on landed security, and has 
reduced the value of the land. , 


3. The general tone of the replies seem to me to indicate that the 
local idea of a bank is a place from which to borrow money, not a plaice. 
in which to deposit it, and it must be plainly realized that the local 
“indigenous banks”, of which there are several, are really nothing but 
money lenders, who lend preferably on the security of the land. There 
is indeed very little other security on which to lend. A series of bad 
years like that which has recently occurred combined with falling 
prices, is therefore bound to increase rates of interest and to depreciate, 


land. Whether an increase in banking facilities waich anpears to mean . 


to the local residents. mainiy an increase in facilities for borrowing 
money, is the remedy required is to my mind extremely doubtful g aad. 
Tam equally doubtful if much good would be done by bolstering up 
Co-operative Societies with Government money. The roots af the 
trouble to my mind lie deeper than this and are briefly (1) the isolation 


ee 
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of the country which leads to ignorance of improvements taking place 
~elsewhere and backwardness and lack of enterprise generally. 
(2) the unhealthiness of the country, which leads to the poor 
physique and general apathy of the people, 
(3) the unfortunate circumstance that the nearest and best known 
neighbours and competitors are the Chittagonians, who combine a low 
-standard of living with a low code of commercial-morality. 
4. For the Akyab District therefore I consider that improved com- 
munications, expansion of education, and an intensive public health 
._ campaign are far more urgently required than increased banking facilities. 
“The effect would doubtless be slow, but it would lead in the end to 
more modern methods of banking and of other things. 
5. I think the answers of the Deputy Commissioner, Kyaukpyu, may 
also be accepted as generally correct. The answer to Question 60 shows 
the Kyaukpyu Cultivators to be less in debt than those of Akyab which 
is probably true. The Kyaukpyu District is very unimportant in this 
-connection ; it is isolated and backward, and is likely to be one of the 
Jast Districts.in Burma io adopt any modern methods of banking. 


Deputy Commissioner, Salween. 


I regret to say that Iam not prepared to put forward any suggestions. 
My reasons are as follows :-— 

As regards the non-Karen races in the District I have been unable 

-to obtain any views from leading elders who say that they have no 
special knowledge on these subjects. This being soI do not like to 
formulate any views as I am unable to check them. Nor do I consider 
that I myself have any qualifications to advise upon banking. The 
-small amount of business done here too renders it impossible to get any 
-secure basis for the formulation of any theory. The conditions are as 
regards these races, much the same that obtain in Thaton and I do not 
dhink that personal views can be of much importance. 

As regards the Karens, the elders have displayed a reluctance to 
.come forward. This is probably due to the fact that the matter is 
above them and also possibly to the attitude of the Karen in awaiting 

some .guidance. The question of money-lending which is chiefly 
indulged in by the Indian. community is already known to you and 
needs no elaboration. _I cannot find that they are much interested in 
other resgécts of the situation. Probably in many cases they do not 
realize that other aspects exist. 
For these reasons 1 am not desirous of expressing any opinions, 


Bhamo District 


Bhamo has been a commercial centre of some importance for years 
-The trade is mostly with Western China and the Shan States; but 
Bhamo itself is merely a place of transhipment, and there are no 
+. merchants of any ‘standing, but there are agents or clerks who merely 
" gee that goods pass from Mandalay and Rangoon tq Western China and 
: vice-versa. 

The chief exports to China are European ‘manufactured goods, 
“Indian and European cotton twist and yam. The imports are hides, 

. Orpiment and raw silk. 

~ 
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Statement showing the total value of Foreign Merchandise which 
‘passed through the Bhamo Custom Honse en route to Tengyueh, and 
the amount of drawbacks granted during the official years 1920-21 to 
1929-30 (j.c., up to the end of November 1929), 














Official 
Y fein ‘Value. backs Remarks, 
: } granted, 
Rs. Rs. 
1920-21 * ee | 5,03,232 "37,674 | Though there was internal disturbance 
in Western China trade was normal. 
1921-22 eo | 3,03,238 25,274 | Decrease was due to fallin price and 
also due to internal disturbance and 
famine in Western China. 
4922-23 o<7| 4,08,156 36,729 | Favourable state of affairs in Western _ 
China. 
1923-24 es | 2,091,455 36,088 Unsettled state of affairs in Western 
ana, 
1924-25 wee | 550,589 45,985 | No internal disturbance in Western 
China. 
1925-26 soe | 7,231,862 70,424 | More settled state of affairs. 
26-27 ave 95,748 81,445 | From September 1926 till the end of 
mee a : December 1926 great confusion 
“| reigned in Western China owing to 
e internal disturbance, and during these 
months trade was at a standstill. 
1927-28 ose | 15,61,560 | 1,82,809 | Western China was in peace. 
1928-29 exw | 9,05,994 | 1,42,900 | Decrease was due tothe boycott of 


Japanese goods by China. This 
boycott started earlier but the Japanese 
goods practically stopped going to 
Western China from the beginning of 
October 1928. : 

The boycott of Japanese goods by 
China came toan end only in the 
last week of October 1929. Also the 
muleteers’ strike affected the trade 
from the last week of July 1929 Gill 
the beginning of October 1929, 


April 1929to Novem- | 4,14,022 
ber 1929 {eight 
months only). 


From the above statement it is obvious that the trade with Western 
China in Foreign Merchandise shows great improvement during the 
last four or five years. It would have been greater had it not been 


for the internal disturbances in Yunnan and the boycott of Japanese 
goods by China. 

The transfrontier trade is capable of enormous expansion, - but. 
improved communications are absolutely necessary for the furtherance: 
of trade. Railway communication with Tengyueh, or better still with 
Tali Fu and Yunnan Fu is a desideratum. A survey of thecountry from 
Bhamo as far as Tengyueh was made some years ago, and the facilities 
for transport which will be afforded by opening this line of railway will 
result in much benefit, for by this channel there will be a continuous 
flow of trade, and both Bhamco and Tengyueh will grow into large 

commercial towns. The journey would occupy as many hours. as it 


~- 
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‘oe . 
takes days at present, and freightage on merchandise would be- 
gonsiderably less than the cost of transporting by pack-animals. The 
caravan season commences in September and ends in June, during 
which period pack-animals are largely in evidence. But the scarcity 
of pack-animals during the rains hinders the movement of merchandise 
to a great extent and therefore railway communication with Yunnan 
Province is much needed. 

Cotton piece-goods- monopolised about 74 per cent. of the total 
trade ; textiles other than cotton: piece-goods such as wool, artificial 
silk, cotton twist and yarn, and cotton manufactures other than 
piece-goods represented 16 per cent. of the total trade ; and all other. 
articles such as soap, metals, safety matches, hardware, etc., shared 
10 per cent. of the total trade. 


Note on Agricultural Credit. 


Necessity for rural credit :—Agricultural Credit. It is well known: 
that agriculturists must have credit. This is due to the fact that the 
agriculturist’s capital is locked up in his land and stock, and is immobi- 
lised ; hence credit cannot necessarily be taken as objectionable nor 
should borrowing be taken asa sign of weakness of the country. But 
borrowing may be abused, the indebtedness may be a cause of danger, 
if the conditions or the system ot credit are unsound or defective. 

In fact the agricultural classes all over the world are ina state of 

‘ indebtedness, due very largely to causes such as poverty, ignorance, 
» carelessness, the custom of inheritance, foreign competition, seasonal 
disasters, etc. This indebtedness has been recognised by every Govern- 
ment asa position of danger and the only remedy as lying in the 
direction of organised credit. 

Ordinarily the general conditions of credit may be as follows :— 

Proximity of lender and borrower ; complete security to the lender 

as regards. the title of the property offered, its freedam from prior 
encumbrances, the recovery of his capital and interest at due date and 
in convenient amounts, with facilities for enforcing such recovery in 
case of arrears, through safety and facility to the borrower in his ability 
to obtain cheap loans, upon terms equitable in themselves. 

A loan for the improvement of the land should be repayable in 
instalments over a period of years ; that for the purchase of stock should 
be similarly repaid within a shorter period and loans upon crops or for 
maintenance might ge repayable in a Jump sum or by instalments accard- 
‘ing to convenience. Loans for improvements or for enterprise in 
which the returns are gradual should be repayable only by instalments 

, . covering a period proportionate to the nature of the enterprise. 
< The agricultural class are always in a state of poverty and indebtednese 
and means and ways for its relief should therefore be considered. it 
will not be possible to suggest one set of remedies as the only panacea,. 
as the local conditions and rural difficulties vary. 

The organisation of credit, and a mere supply of cheap capital 
cannot form a sufficient remedy, it may probably intensify the difficulty 
of increasing the load of debt. The credit must be cheap and facile 
and advice should also be at hand to give the cultivator ideas and cause 
him to think to plan, to save, and at the same time educate and disci- 
pline him for the purpose of mutual belp, and thereby enable him to grasp 
the system of organised credit which may develop in him the quality of 
thrift and co-operation. It is suggested that neither Joint Stock Banks. 
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nor Banks financed by Government should be promoted but that the 
efforts of Government should be directed towards the system of the 
establishment of mutual credit unions, and co-operative societies on 
broader principles in which cultivators will learn the value and powers 
of co-operation where the ignorant will be taught the business methods, 
thrift and, prudence and the necessity of helping their poorer and: 
weaker brethren. 

Poverty and indebtedness may, not disappear even when such 
systems as ‘Credit Unions” and “Village Banks” mature but they 
will help develope the national character. 

A Village Bank would include a savings bank for the purpose of - 
receiving deposits and investing them in safe loans for the purpose of 
improving agriculture and a separate branch for land improvement and 
financing small industries. 

Also the formation of Village Societies for the co-operative purchase 
and supply of stock, and the construction of granaries for storing surplus 
grain at harvest and lending it out in the succeeding cultivation: season. 

_ These things should all find a place in a properly -organised system 
of credit. It is not only co-operative unions that are suggested but all: 


forms of institutions which would afford facile, cheap and safe credit. -- 


and should be encouraged by the State. . 

dn Lower Burma the money-lender of the cultivator is usually the 
Chettiar and sometimes the Marwari. Cultivators borrow from them at 
one time or other, while a large proportion live habitually in advance of 
their income, and pay dearly for the habit. 

A District Bank with Sub-Banks at every township headquarters 
on the co-operative system which should combine a Joint Stock, and- 
Savings Bank might be established as an experimental measure and, 
when the cultivators have gained some experience and have learnt 
thrift, heedfulness, temperance, mutual help, etc., such banks might be 
extended to larger villages. The common feature of such institutions 
should be accessibility and cheap credit. Above all it should seek to 
inculcate thrift and probity. This would eliminate indebtedness, 
encourage productivity, and the proper use of savings otherwise lying 
idle. Again when periods of distress occur, which often happens, the 
cultivator can have recourse to such banks secure in the knowledge 
that his indebtedness will be lighter than would be the case if he is 
compelled to have recourse to the professional moneylender from 
whose toils he rarely, if even is able to succeed in escaping. 

The Village Bank (it may be called Credit Unions for mutual assis. 
tance) would eventually consist of small neighbourhood, or Kayaing, 
who have united their savings, and attracted capital by their thrift and *. 
pradence. ‘ 

The crux of the matter lies in educating the villager to help himself 
and to enable Banks to be conducted without Government supervision 
which is costly. 

On the other hand without Government assistance and mules such 
Banks have but little hope of birth or prospect of survival, 

Reserves must be made compulsory and invested in Government’ 
securities. The duties and responsibilities of directors should be 
defined and rules framed for the election of committees for supervision, 
and for periodical audit by outside persons. Certain privirere—Aacal 
legal and executive—should also be conferred. . 
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Establishment of Village Bank. 

(The note does not purport to be exhaustive but merely suggesting 
some general outlines). 

A Village Bank may be either co-operative or Joint Stock or both, if 
convenient its objects should be—the encouragement of thrift and 
Provision of credit within a specified area. The capital should consist 
of a moderate number of small shares, perhaps from 100 to 1000 of 
say, Rs. 10 each with a Government guarantee which may be kept as a 
reserve unt! such time as a hank is in a position to repay it. 

To rales this reserve 20 per cent ‘of the profits should be set aside 


Memberchip—Every person whether a male or female, above the 


” age of, say, 18 and residing in the village shall be eligible as member 


under rules framed. If a villager is elected as a member he should 
sigs a declaration that he will abide by the rules. Election is necessary 
as the safety of the bank depends upon the quality and character of the 


camponents of the society. 


The Bank should consist of a Governing body of Directors who 
should be acquainted with the affairs of the village and with members 
of the bank. 

To prevent the bank assets from being dissipated by the Directors 
themselves, rules should be framed that when a Director desires a Igan 
from the bank the matter should be referred to the General Body. 
They may however obtain credit by pledging property. They should 
be forbidden to stand surety for other persons. Rules framed should 
prescribe the appointment, powers and duties of the Directors and also 
regarding their removal for misconduct, etc. 

The office and business of the bank should be conducted ata 
Thugyi’s house and the Thugyi should be ifso factoa Director of the 


Cash should be paid ont in loans as soon as it is received ; any 
surplus and all valuables being lodged in the nearest treasury or sub- 
treasury. 

The affairs of the bank should be subject to Government inspection. 
For a start loans should be made for short-terms only until such banks 
have gained experience. 

It ‘will be necessary to bring out a manual prescribinga set of forms 
and rules of procedure which should be so succinct and simple that they 
will be easily understood by the villagers) Government examiners—~ 
men of the position of Local Fund Auditors,—will at first be necessary 
until such time as these banks develop and are formed into unions when 
the question of union inspectors under the Co-operative Department of 


“the Government might be considered. 


An important fynction of an Agriculturists’ bank should be the 
making of advances upon property which belongs to the borrower with- 
in the villages. 

Penalties for non-payment of interest -and principal should also be 
embodied in the nies) Where members fail to pay: the Directors of 
the bank should be empowered to have recourse toa Civil Court for 
the recovery of the amount and any costs that the bank fay incur. 

As regards the utilization ef the profits of the bank that accrve 
Sally, a Contain Propestinn aay 20 06 2= Bek Peek esol be tractive! 

the general reserve fund, until such time as the reserve amounts to 
vb-kall of the share capital and all, the-ameranta such as entrance fees, 
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pete etc., should be placed in the reserve “fund. It should also be 
dained that any surplus profits derived may be anaes far purposes 
of jen or general utility. 


Deputy Coaintainien Myitkyina. 


Myitkyina is a “ Backward Tract" and the le wiceity of the satin 

deal with conditions which do not-exist here. 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. * 

With reference to your letter »............0n the question of financing 
of foreign trade my Committee are of opinion that the Exchange Banks 
and other European managed banks, while giving ali possible facilities 
to European parties, do not extend the same facilities to Indian parties 
under identical circumstances. My Committee are prepared to admit 
that in certain cases the credit of the merchants does not come up to 
the required standard. But to alarge extent differential treatment is 
due to want of contact between European bank managers and Indian 
merchants and to a general attitude of indifference on-the part of 
European managed banks towards Indian clientele. Thus considera 
tions of rationality influence the policy of European Banks to as 
undesirably large extent. There area few individual cases of Indian 
firms in a large way of business who are treated by Exchange Banks 
quite as liberally as European houses; but these are exceptions, 


Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 


This Chamber does not propose to deal in detail with the question- 
naire — by the Bauking Commit*ee, but wishes to make a few 


sugges 

Home) Thig Chamber feels that there exists financial stringency 
throughout Burma which has greatly hampered trade specially in rice 
and paddy and would suggest the establishment of an Agearaltaras Bank 
with branckes all over Burma. - 

(2) The Burmans still lack banking know! ledge and experience 
and the establishment of a Banking School or College is urged with a 
view to promote public interest in banking and induce more depositors 
in banks than hitherto. 


Mr, P.S. V. Nambi (Charlered Accountant, Rangoon).” 


The difference between Indian and English bankiag methods consists . 
in this that the former is individualistic and the latter is collective. I 
mean that the Indian system provides for one man show and their 
accounts, etc., are prescribed with that object in view whereas the 
English banking methods have been devised to enable the greatest 
number of men to run the bank under unified control and direction. 
The secret of the limited success of the Indian Chettiar banking is due 
to this one man rule. The Chettiar Banker at any locality can do 
what he pleases within limits of course. He can give a Rea to anyone 
without any security whatever merely on the man’s personal credit 
which can never be dreamt of, in a Joint Stock Bank whose Manager is 
respoasible to his auditor and hisshareholders. The Chottiar naturafly. 
can lend on practically anything on earth as security or even without ‘ 
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security. He is a pawn-broker, financier, speculator, investor and what 
not. “A Bank” can never be all in one or even for that matter more 
than two or three of the above. Burma is even now not yet a settled 
province and as such many a Bank would refuse to handle business 

_whicha Chettiar by reason of his personal visit and confidence can do. 
Further he has through his community a bfg available credit behind to 
back him up for further Ioan if his venture proves successful. Many of 
the fertile rice fields of Burma deltas owe a lot to his initiative in 
risking * his capital. The above will go. to show why the Chettiar 
occupies such an important place in the economic structure of Burma 
and even the Co-operative lending societies find it difficult to oust him. 
There is another very delicate reason for his existence {i.c.) the vanity 
of persons to pass for persons richer than what they really are. This 
vanity manifists itself in this way that a man would not mind borrowing 
Rs. 2,000 from a man, who, he is sure would never divulge it and make a 
show in a marriage or some such thing but would think twice or thrice 
before borrowing in the local co-operative society as the fact of 
borrowing would be broadcasted in the village. Further the Chettiar 
will take in deposits or permit withdrawls at any time of day or night 
which the Banks will never allow. Having dealt with the raison d'etre 
for the existence of the Chettiars I have to state that they should be 
brought under some sort of control. At present any Chettiar with 
practically no capital can start business but this should be stopped and 
regulated as under. 

° An Indigenous Bankers Act should be passed enabling all Indigenous 
Bankers to be registered. Unlike companies these banks should be 
permitted to be a one man show but the capital should be a certain sum 
to be publicly announced. The Act will require one or more 
guarantors before any business in excess of say twice the capital is to 
be carried out. Periodical returns have to be prescribed for submission 
to a. certain authority. The central authority should be an office 
conversant with banking and not the usual register of Assurances. The 
duty of the Central Authority should be to to check the Bankers who 
are exceeding their limits and to watch the depositors’ interests. All 
the above will be valueless unless the Central Authority is effective and 
also treats things confidentally. 

‘Another point for recommendation will be the respecting the 
confidential nature of deposits which now is utilised by the Income- 
Tax inquisitorial officers to levy additional tax and as a result many of 
the would-be depositors have taken to hoarding in jewellery or 
diamonds. : ‘ 

As regards the Joint Stock Banks other than Imperial Bank I would 
suggest that more stringent rules be framed regarding fluctation and 
subsequent inspection by auditors other than the ussal company 
auditors. I mean that the auditors are at present having a free hand 
with no check over them except perhaps the unexpected failure of the 
Bank. I would suggest the creation of-a central supervising staff to 
carry out a test check on the so-called securities that they show against 
their liabilities. 

Personally I would leave the exchange banks alone‘as they will be 
of great use in bringing external capital in times of need though when 
any form of control is brought in for the local joint Stock Banks these 
sca should have certain checks against unfair competition with the 
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Banking Education—So far, the banking education - is confined 
to the: very few commercial schools and a few G.D,A. classes, 
the much advertised Institute of Bankers of India have very 
few. adherants in Burma, It isstime ‘it is popularised more in 
Burma by having a local board and an energeic Secretary. Further the - 
Institute’s examination should be thrown open to all who have anything 
to do with Banks,-i.c. even indigenous banks and currency office 
employees, This was the case in the English Institute of Bankers up 
till about six years ago when the entrance qualification was increased. 


Saw Pak Dwai, A.T.M., M.L.C., Bar-at-Law (Thaton). 


1, The “civilised” world has made things so complicated ; the 

‘more civilised” it becomes the more complicated things are made. 

; sometimes wonder if simplicity is incompatable with * ‘civilisation. If 

it is not so, why not then try to make the “advanced” and the 

“ educated " world simplify things for once, be that even at the expense 
of “ Civilization ". 

2. I see that the Questionaire deals with, shortly put— 

(1) The different kinds of loans. 

(2) The different kinds of Banks, or Documents, 

(3) The different kinds of lenders, and 

(4) The different kinds of borrowers, 
and the details of all these are so numerous and so complicating that P 
they are really of no use for practical purposes and for those the move- 
ment is intended to be. 1 understand, if I be not mistaken, that the 
primary object of the movement is to protect the borrowers from being 
swindled, oppressed and trodden down and to help the lenders from 
being put into unnecessary troubles, worries and loss. 

3. (1) Instead of dividing the loans into short, long, intermediate 
and so on, why not convert them all into one and let the lender please 
himself as to the period, kinds or classes of loans. 

(2) Banks and lenders perform the same function but for the 
-sake of division they may be dealt with separately. Discussion on 
Banks will be made, later. 
(3) I see no harm in making lenders one class. 
7 (4) Borrowers may be divided into two class, namely, those 
‘having credit and those having none for whom special arrangement is 
to be made. 

4. Banks. Let us see how many classes of Banks there are at 
present and the benefit of each class thereof one way or the other. 
The wellknown saying of the Burmese “ By serving others you are 
realling gainjng your own end” and the words of the Founder of 
Christianity, “ Whosoever will save it (his | life) shall lose it and whoso- 
ever will lose it the same shall save it “are great truisms in every 
department of life but are apt tq be overlooked by all. 

lu) Imperial Bank, National Bank and the kindred ones are Aristo~ 
cratic Eagles that soar on high and never come near the bushes beneath 
and therefore need not be touched here. We are dealing with the 
palo and the sparrows that hop beneath the grass and the under- 


(b) Cheltiars Banks. Tersely und pointedly speaking, Chettiars 
Banks are fiery dragons that parch every land that has the misfortune 
of coming under their wicked creeping. They are a hard hearted lot 
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that will wring out every drop of blood from the victims without com- 
punction for the sake of their own terest. One proof of this : 30 of 
40 years ago, out of 10 villagers in the country 9 had tands; now it is 
just the reverse and the one that h4§ got anything, has the same tied ap 
m the hand of the Chettiar tightly, The recompense is also manifest 
this year. The people are hard up, the lands of the Chettiars vacant 
and the Chettiars how? Heaven also frowns ufon human selfishness 
and human wickedness and make things harder stil] through worms, 
drought and soon. Again, suffice it to say that the swindling, cheating 
deception, oppression of the Chettiars in the country, particularly among 
the ignorant folks, are wellkmowa and these are, to 2.large extent, 
responsible for the present impoyerishnient in the Iand. ‘ 

(c) Co-operative Bank. ‘These arefull with formalities, technica- 
ities and what not and there are no end of meeting, signing, forwarding 
submitting, correcting, explaining, re-submitting and so on. And the 
elerks and petty officers form no exception to “ the crowlings in the 
‘nest opening their moyths wide.and red on the return of the mother 
bird”. Simple people in the country hate these forms—intricate 
forms—and _ these unscrupulous beggings and Co-operative Banks are 
becoming more and more unpopular, or more a curse than a blessing. 

(d) Government Loans or Government Banks (as a rule through 

Township Officers) these are really plagues ¢o the people. They are 
worse than Co-operative Banks which are Quasi Government Banks. 
Teasing, taunting, worrying, begging, robbing, dacoiting are regular 
orders of things there. To get Rs. 100 or Rs. 50 or Rs. 10 (in cases 
like this year) one has to go back and forth between his village and the 
court a dozen times or more—and the expenses incurred with the loss of 
‘energy and nerve ? At the end he draws Rs. 100 with ten or 15 rupees 
discounted. This year’s borrowers are so numerons that the amount of 
Joans are reduced to Rs. 25 or Rs. 15 and the discount is at least Rs. 5. 
‘Rs, 15 is meant to be for one bag of rice but with Rs.'5 disconated I 
do not know what the borrower would do with his remaining Rs. 10. 
Robbers and dacoits in these borrowings are, as a rale, Taiksayes, 
Headmen, clerks, peons and sometimes, the Township Officers himself. 
These robbers often go by clubs and in shares. 

(ce) Private lenders in the villages. Certain Indians or Burmese 
‘would go about hawking beads, brasses, glassware, etc., or set up 2 
-hut at the quiet end of the country village. They would first spin their 
thin life out of the wellknown hospitality of the country ‘folks—the 
Karens—. Their life-thread becomes thicker each day through tricks, 
-“ wisdom” and foresighted frugality and at the end would spin this 
thread around the igaorant folks and devour them up like the spider 
does the fly. Lending a bag of rice for between 25 and 40 baskets of 
~paddy im four or five or six months is a common thing. One bag of 
‘rice cost Rs, 12 or Rs. 15 and one basket of paddy is worth between 
Rs, 1-8-0 and Rs. 2. The interest is therefore between 600 and 1,500 
-per cent. These are common things and villagers in the hills have been 
literally translated into slaves but those in authority would go callously 
‘blind amidst loud and pitiable cries all round and the “ public hearted” 
Indian M.L.Cs. has got the “courage” to put questions im the Burn 
Parliament relating to the “ sufferings” of the Indians among the Karens. | 
- One cam see that ¥ have only touched at the fringes of the entire 
situation, time and space not allowing me to deaf with the whole for the 
* present. a” 
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5. Conrts—petty courts in particularwellknown for thelr corrupifon. 
as advertised all over the bs sat and repeatedly in fhe Burma 
Couneil, are largely responsible or the flourishing busitress of the Sassive 
country rogues (and if is these fassivt rogues that havé brought forth 
the active ones—robbers and dacoits). Courts must be overhauled 
and corruption must be beaten out and washed clean off. They are 
the sources or manufacturers of plague and hence: the root. The 
disease is in the root and unless it itself is cured, the disease is bound 
edt again whatever change may have been made above the ground 

ace 

- 6. Docsem Why create so many “documents” and make things 
so intricate? The Hundis, the Pro Notes, the Deeds and this and that 
and all the rest of them are to me fanciful complications. I would 
simplify things with only the Pro Note secured with the Tax Ticket, 
the two together beim: known as Equitable Mortgage. It is 2 simptest 
form of document and. the cheapest. 

7. Borrowers.—For those having credits, it is the lender's own look- 
out to arrange with them. 

But for those having no credit speek provision may be made for 
them, if the object is seally to help them up from sinking deeper into 
the mire of poverty. Properly speaking it is the duty of the State to do 
eo. The creditless folks forms the main labour and the backbone of 
the State, generally speaking and when the backbone sinks the whole 
body gags. This is naturally law and the State must be wise and fore- 
sighted if it wishes to escape a catastrophe. Lands may be bought for . 
a good labourer and held back by the Bank till the man pays up all his 
dues. The Bank may rely on a good headman and the village 
Committee. The moral standard of the villagers and the Committee 
Members must be raised. 

8. Above all the heart of all concerned must be changed, particularly 
the one at the top. No improvement is possible or improvements are 
rotten farces without a true and sincere change in the heart. The 
saying is, “ When the pupils have gone wrong, the teacher is” respon- 
sible, and when the children are in bad ways, the parents are respoa- 
sible.” Pid is the teacher or Parent or who are the teachers or 
parents 


Natiuhkottai Chettiars’ Assocuttiom 

From very ancient times, {ndia had a very efficient and fairly weil 
Organised indigenous banking system. The Nattukottai Chettiars, a 
relatively small but a compact and highly organised community of 
bankers, inhabiting a few taluks of the Ramnad District and Pudukotah 
State in Southern India, have been for centuries developing and 
Perfecting toa remarkable degree a system of indigenous banking. 
Their initiative, energy and enterprise enabled them to spread to 
Burma, Ceyion, the Federated Malay States and other distant parts. 
This community established a few of their banking institutions m 
Burma before the advent of the British mie. But ,fter Burma was 
made a part of British India they established nemerous banking 
institutions all over Berma. Their banking organisations are foand in 
almost every important town of Burns and even large villages of Lower 
Burma can boast of adequate tanking facilities fm the shape of 
Chettiar benks. It is weil imowm that but for the enterprise and 
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-heavy risks undertaken ‘by this class of bankers it would have ‘been 
impossible to open up the country or: bring extensive areas under 
cultivation, The banking concerns carrying on business on European 
lines did not and do not care torun the risk of advancing money to 
indigenous cultivators and traders ; andit is left to the Chettiars to 
«undertake the financing of such classes, dealings with. whom are 
naturally. a source of heavy risks. ‘Besides the Chettiars, there is a 
‘small class of Marwaris and Multanis doing banking business but 
they are confined practically to the larger towns. So far as banking 
business is concerned the Chettiar banker is the financial back-bone of 
-the people and is held by them in great esteem. His rate of interest is 
-uniform for all communities and he makes no distinctions of race, 
‘creed or colour. There are afew Burmese and Chinese bankers but. 
the total extent of their business is very small when compared to the 
-operations of the Chettiars. The Burmese bankers are far from 
popular owing to their high rates of interest and crude methods of 
business. : 

_ The allegation by the Separationists that the Chettiars are usurious 
‘and harmful to the interests of the Burmans is wholly unfounded and 
it may be pointed out that the highest officials who are in the position 
-of detached spectators have paid well-deserved tributes to the enterprise 
of the Chettiars and the immense services rendered by them to Burma. 
-Sir Harcourt- Butler, the ¢x-Governor of Burma, said tothe Chettiars 
-in one of his public speeches :— 2 

 ¥ value your good work, You represent a very important factor indeed in the 

‘Itfe of this province. Asa class moneylenders come in for a good deal of criticism 
-but they havé always been absolutely an essential part in the economic growth of the 
ountry. When the banker has to Call the law into his assistance, he is often and 
unfairly criticised and the vast amount of really good work that he is doing is lost 
sight of. You, gentleman, have gradually and carefully built up a remarkable system 
“of banking throughout the province, the ramifications of which arc known to a very few 
‘except those who have taken the trouble to make a real study of the question. With- 
ut the assistance of the Chettiar banking system. Burma would never have achieved 
the wonderful advance of the last 25—30 years. The Chettiars provide the 
“necessary finance to the agriculturists in practically every village throaghout the 
-province and while enabling the Burman greatly to increase his production, they have 
-at the same time undoubtedly inculcated the ideas of thrift and economy by their 
insistence on regular payments as regards both principal and interest. The Burman 
to day isa much wealthier man than he was 25 years ago and for this state of 
affairs the Chettiar deserves his share of thanks. Your interest in this province 
and your desire to help it forward has often been shown by vour public spirited 
actions. Those who know yon best and whose dealings bring them into daily 
‘contact with you have told me how deeply they appreciate your high standard of 
integrity and I feel confident that whatever future developments of banking may do 
. -for Burma, the Chettiars will always hold his own and prove himself in the years to 
come Soeth he has done in the past, the real back-bone of the banking system throughout 
“the province.” 


. No other system of finance has yet been evolved which is capable 
of giving to agriculture and business in this province the impetus and 
Stability which the Chettiars have achieved. Owing to some reason or 
other, the co-operative societies in Burma have on the whole not proved 
a success. For a long time to come, the co-operative credit societies 
and the land mortgage banks which are to be established cannot in the 
wery nature of things replace to any appreciable extent the Chettiar 
element. While the Chettiars’ Association does not look with disfavour 
on any Government scheme for ameliorating the conditions of the 
rural or urban population, they cannot refrain from remarking that any 
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Government scheme of loans for purely agricultural purposes cannot be 
successful to any appreciable extent. The following remarks of the 
Committee appointed by the Government of the Federated Malay States 
in connection with the failure of the scheme of Government loans for 
purely agricultural purposes apply with greater force to the position of 
the Chettiar community in Burma :—. : 

“These people have an apparenfly inexhaustible capital ; their sole reason 
for existing isto borrow and lend money } they are mild and gentle in disposition ; 
among Europeans and Asiatics, they bear a good name for honesty and even kindliness 
to borrowers. It is a well known fact that where these moneylenders know a Malay 
of good standing, they often iend him money merely on anote of hand with no 
security at all. As they have been bankers for centuries they know their business, 
No Government fund can hope to compete with them except toa very restricted . 
extent. They live or their agents live amongst their borrowers and can lay a finger 
on the pulse of any man’s business should they care to lay it. They are men of 
business, not a Government Department and they know their business as professionals 
and not as amateurs,” 


There is a free play of human element in the Chettiar credit 
organisations, unlike the western banking organisations which are rigid 
automata. Their overhead charges aresmall when compared to that of 
joint stock bankers, : 


In the best interests of Burma, itis necessary to devise ways and 
means to extend to this class of indigenous bankers all possible credit 
facilities, and all measures should be taken with a view to increase the 
supply of capital to this class in Burma, Care should be taken that no 
measures are carried out which are likely to create a feeling of in- 
security in the minds of Chettiars, as the withdrawal of the Chettiar 
Hisaan from Burma will be disastrous to the rural development of 

jurma. ; 
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II—CLASSIFIED LIST OF WITNESSES. 


The order of this list is the order in whick veplies to each group of 
/ \ questions are printed. 


1, District pepe end Cosmecs by. Commissioners. 











Sorat Districts and Divisions, ~ Name of Pepaty Comralssloner ov 

1 | Commissioner, Arakan Division ie Mr. F. B. Leach, B.A. LCS, 

2 | Akyab District ae ww. | Major R. R. Ewing, 1. A. : 

3 | Kyaukpyu District ww» | U San Aung, K.S.M, A.T.M. 

4 | Sondoway District 0. * ew | Mr, J. E. Baker. 

S | Pegu District Se we | Mr. RM. MacDougall, M.A. LCS. 

6 | Tharrawaddy District ... «| Captain M. J. Clarke, TAs 2 

¥ | Manthawarkty District ... ... | Liewkotonet A. PB. Sandeman; 

8 | Insein District es es Me PE Stanford, M.C, LCS. 

9 | Prome District a a | Mr. HL. Nichols, LCS. 
10 | Bassein District aus oes | Lieut.-Colonel V. Beadon, M.C., LA, 
41s | Henzada District eae wee | Mv. C. C. Crosby. 

12. | Myaungmya District... «| Mr. D. B, Petch, B.A, LCS. 

13°] Maubin District . cee wee | Mr. C K. Davis. 

14 | Pyapdn District ae a. | Mr. D.C, P. Phelips, 1L.C.S. 

1S | Thatén District ee ww | Lieui.-Colonel H, P.M. Lord, L.A. 
16 | Amherst District ie ws | U Po The, B.A, A.T.M. 

17 | Tavoy District = awe | Mr. A.J. S. White, LCS. 

18 | Mergui District cad a. | Mr. RS, Wilkie, MLA, LCS. 
19 | Toungoo District a aw. | Mr. G.C Tew, B.A, LCS. 
20 | Convmissioner, Magwe Division ... ] Mr, J. A. Stewart, M.C., LCS. 
2k | Thayetmyo District. w= | U Hla Bu, BALATM. 

22 | Minbu District aid . | U Ba Thin, BA. KS.M. 
23 | Magwe District an = | Major H.R. Peily, LA. 








a Districts and Divisions. 
24- | Pakékeku' District 
25 | Mandalay District oe 
26-| Kyauksé District i: - 
27 | Meiktila District 8 oa 
228 | Myingyan District or 
:29 | Yaméthin District aaa 
30° Commissioner, Sagaing Division 
-. 31 -| Bhamo District, ie 
_ 32 | Myithyind District >... 
33 | Shwebo District See 
34 | Sagaing District : 
35 | Katha District - ah 
~ 36 '] Upper Chindwin District 
37 | Lower Chindwin District 





Name of Deputy Commissioner or 
Commissioner. 





U Kyaw, (), BA, ATM. 

Mr. H. F. Searle, B.A., LC.S, 

Mr. A. J. M; Lander, M.C,, M.A, LCS. 
Mr. G. N. Martin, LC.S. 

U Saw Hla Pru, B.A, B.L, A.T.M, 


“| Major R. W. Barker, IA. 


Mr. ‘H. A. Thornton, C.LE., BA, 
MEEV. Clerk. | 

Mr. F. S, Grose. 

Lieut-Colonel H. H, Batten, 1.4, 

U Ba E, B.A., K.S.M., A.T.M. 

Mr. K. J. H. Lindop, M.C., 1.C.S. | 
Mr. W. R. Head. * 

Mr. A. H. Seymour, M.A., 1.C.S. 
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2. Officials others than _ Deputy Commissioners and 
‘Commissioners. 





Designation. 








Accountant-General, Burma 





ww 


Administrator of Government Estates, 
Burma. 
Peels Burma Railways oe 


Commissioner of Income-Tax, Bur: 


Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Rangoon. : 

Assistant Commissioner of Income: 
Tax, Eastern Range. 

Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Western Range. 

Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Southern Circle. 

Director of Public Health, Burma ... 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Arakan Circle. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Irrawaddy Circle. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Myingyan Circle, 

Inspector-General of Registration, 
Burma. e 

Fishery Settlement Officer 

Joint Registrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, Riverine Charge (Pakékku, 


Myingyan and Minbu Districts). 
(nox Registrar, Co-operative 


oon Own 2 8 DD 


- -_ 
SoBe S 


~ 
on 


16 Department, Mandalay Charge. 
Myodk (Co-operative — Branch) 
yinmu Range. 

Range Officer, operative Depart- 
ment, Insein, 

Charge Officers, Co-operative Depart-; 
ment, Henzada and Prome. 

Comuniitce of Officers of the Co- 
operative Department, 


v7 
1s 
ig 


20 
21 


Joint Sub-Registrar, Pegu ac 

Official Assignee and Administrator 
General, Burma. 

Postmaster-General, Burma 


Subdivisional Officer, Mogaung =u» 


2% 


Superintendent of Land Records, 
Myitkyinnw 


Name. 





Mr. J. Davidson, O.B.E, ; 
Mr, A. McCracken, M.A., 1LC.S, 
Mr. J. R. D, Glascott, C.LE, 
Mr. J. C, Mackenzie, M.A., LC.S, ° 
Mr. A. S. Nicholas, 
Mr: W. R. Wall. 
U Ba Thi (1), BA. 
U Kyaw Zan, B. Ag'S. 
~~ G. G. Jolly, CLE, 
Mr. R. wWatean, N, D. A., LAS, 
MrR A. Beale, B. Ag. S. 
Mr. T. D. Stock, B.Sc., 1.A.S. 
os &, = Marshall, M.A. B.Sc., C, LE, 
us rs .) Bown, M.C., B.a., LCS, 
“Mr. R.K. Harper, M.C., LCs. 

. 


U Po Tin, A.T.M, 

U Ngwe Kin. 

U Po Wun. 

U Po Kya and Charles Maung Kin. 

Mr.R. K. Harper, U Po Tin. U Po 
Kya, U Ba Tin (1), U Ba Tin (2), 
U Po Han, U- Maung Gale, U Po 
Wun, U Kyaw EB and U Ngwe 


Khin, 
U Sein. 


Mr. J. Bormasji. CLE. 15.0, Moly 
L..B., Bar,-at-Lew. 

Mr. W, D. MacGregor, M.1.B.E, 

Mr. E, T. D, Gaudoin, . 


U Thein, 





r 
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3. Representative Bodies (other than sii 
1, Burma Agricultural Society. 
2, Burma Buildings and Loan Association, Limited, 
3. Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
4. Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 
5. Chinese-Chamber of Commerce. 
6. Karen National Association. : 
7. Rangoon Stock Exchange. 
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4, Private Individuals (other than Chettiars).. 































Serial _ Name, oar v 34 _ Description. Address. 
1 Mr. J, € Furnival : ws | BOS. (retired) w—. was | Rangoon. 
2 | MrG., B, Hall be | carer Accountant & | Rangoon. 
3 | Mr A.D Kiernander Eau Police Officer ; land- Mandalay., 
onan R 4 wher. 
-4 Ms, P& v. Nambi_... | Superintendent, Currency Rangoon. 
S [saw Pah Dwal, A. 7. M. | Kareg, M.L,G * ,.. cd Thatén, 
6 ae Faeevtalys. Ba, re @ook & Son (tankers) . Rangoon, 
7 Maung. Maung “Bya, Assistant - “Registrar. of Co Mandalay,. 
CLE “operative Societies (retired). 
8 1 U Aye a Bar-at-Law, MLC. Dhig ; Rangoon." ‘ 
UBa Maung oe T sdanager,. Bega Central Co- | Pegu. 
9 2 opeuaye Ban ; 
U Mya, * T.P.S. saan Electric | Myingyan. 
Li; fting Co. Ld. 
10 | U Shwe Tha, * K.S.M. | Retir Deputy Commissioner | Maymyo. 
ws | U Kyl ine «. | Managing Director, Modern | Rangoon. _ 
Bunna Timber Trading Co. “ 
12 | & Po Thin, K, §. M: | Extra Assistant Conservator of | Indaw, Katha 
© ds TOM, rp _ Forests (retired). 4 District. 





* Also members of the Burma Provincial Baaking pai ot Coinmistets- ce a . 
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; - 5. Chettiars. . 
Reows wnat: ml mitt - > 
Serial Name. . ° i ch “ ‘ ; Address, 
1 } Nattukkottai Chettiars’ Association ...", =. Jee | Rangoon. 
2 | Mr PL. L.L.N. Narayanan Chettiar oyun 7 oe * Pyapon. 
3 |-Mr. Vv. C.T. N, Ramanathan Chettiar’ - or woe ; Shwebo. 
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